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PREFACE. 


In   the  original  Preface  to  his  '^Mahomedan   Historians  of 
India/'  Sir  Henry  Elliot  wrote  as  follows : — 

'*  The  author  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  append  an  account  of 
the  historians  of  the  independent  Mahomedan  monarchies, 
such  as  Gujar&t^  Bengdl^  Kashmir^  and  others ;  but  the  work^ 
as  it  is,  has  already  extended  to  a  length  beyond  what  either 
its  name  or  the  interest  of  the  subject  warrants,  and  sufiBcient 
information  is  given  respecting  their  annals  in  many  of  the 
general  histories."  * 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  had,  however,  collected  rare  works  with 
a  view  to  the  undertaking  which  he  was  compelled,  as  above 
described,  to  abandon ;  and  on  the  completion  of  his  work  by 
the  late  Professor  Dowson,  several  Oriental  scholars  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  his  idea  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  having,  in  extension  of  the  interest  and  supervision 
which  he  undertook  in  regard  to  the  original  work,  expressed 
this  wish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  grant-in- 
aid  which  the  Government  allowed  to  assist  the  publication  of 
the  former  was  extended  to  the  present  work. 

On  these  terms  the  undertaking  was  accepted  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  who  entrusted  its  execution  to  the  late 
Professor  Dowson,  and  he  determined  to  commence  with  the 

*  See  **  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 
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history  of  the  local  dynasty  of  Gujar&t.  He  was^  perhaps, 
influenced  in  this  decision  by  the  existence  of  the  well-known 
and  very  excellent  history  of  the  entire  dynasty,  known  as  the 
*^  Mirfit-i-Sikandari/'  which  he  selected  as  the  basis  of  his 
work,  and  the  translation  of  which  he  had  completed,  and  in  a 
great  measure  passed  through  the  press^  when  he  succumbed 
somewhat  suddenly  to  an  insidious  and  unsuspected  disease. 

On  his  death  the  present  Editor^  who  had  been  employed  by 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
workj  and  who  had  long  been  in  close  communication  with 
him  on  the  subject,  was  asked  to  undertake  the  completion  of 
Professor  Dowson's  task.  About  the  same  time  His  Highness 
the  late  Sir  Salfir  Jang^  G.C.S.I.,  of  Hyderdbdd^  forwarded  a 
fresh  and  very  important  MS.  of  the  '*Mirdt-i-Sikandari "; 
and  on  proceeding  to  compare  this  with  the  text,  it  was  found 
to  give  considerable  additional  matter  and  some  important 
improved  readings.  The  Editor's  views,  moreover,  of  certain 
details  of  the  plan  on  which  the  work  should  be  carried  out 
differed  materially  from  those  entertained  by  Professor  Dowson, 
and  he  therefore  considered  himself  justified  in  recommending 
the  reprinting  of  the  entire  work.  This,  by  the  joint  liberality 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  of  Messrs.  Allen 
&  Co.,  has  been  permitted,  and  the  work  is  now  submitted  to 
the  public  on  the  Editor's  responsibility. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Dowson  forms  the  main  basis 
of  the  volume,  though  a  few  passages  have  been  corrected  by 
the  aid  of  the  Hyder&bdd  MS.,  and  a  somewhat  large  amount 
of  new  material,  chiefly  consisting  of  anecdotes,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  translation  of  the  "Mirdt-i-Sikandari." 

Professor  Dowson  did  not  attempt  a  perfectly  literal  trans- 
lation ;  indeed,  the  texts  vary  so  greatly,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  closely  to  any  one  of  them.  The  Professor,  how- 
ever, followed  generally  the  less  florid  recension  of  the 
**  Mir&t-i-Sikandari,"  and  has,  even  in  that,  occasionally  some- 
what condensed  the  language.    His  version  has  been  corrected 
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only  where  the  iiitler  texts  seem  to  give  the  sense  more  clearly^ 
or  where  a  better  reading  has  been  since  obtained. 

The  annotations  are  taken  from  authors  who  wrote  more  or 
less  incidentally  of  Gujardt  affairs.  It  is  hoped^  so  far  as  they 
can  be  recovered^  to  present  in  a  second  volume  extracts  from 
other  works  on  Gujar&t  history  only^  on  some  of  which  the 
''  Mirdt-i-Sikandari ''  was  avowedly  founded.  The  names  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that  work  (pp.  59-66), 
and  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  still  in  existence.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  '*  Tdrikh-i- Ahmad  Sh&hi  "  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  *'  Mirdt-i-Sikandari  "  itself,  and  are  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  style.  The  "  Tdrikh-i-Mahmiid 
Sh&hi ''  in  its  entirety  is  another  valuable  contribution  which 
was  sent  by  Sir  Sal&r  Jang.  A  copy  of  the  earlier  part  also 
exists  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  that  Insti- 
tution also  is  to  be  found  a  large  fragment  of  the  "^  Tdrikh-i- 
Muzaffar  Shdhi  II.,"  containing  the  whole  account  of  his 
campaign  against  Mdlwah,  undertaken  to  restore  Mahmud 
Shdh  to  his  throne.  The  other  works  on  which  the  "  Mir&t- 
i-Sikandari "  was  founded  have  not  yet  been  recovered,  and 
Firishtah  quotes  a  passage  from  a  "  Tdrikh-i-Gujarat "  which 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  known  work.  A  MS.  under 
that  title,  however,  is  found  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
relates  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Gujar&t  dynasty,  beginning 
with  Bah&dar  Shdh,  and  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Abii  Turdb,  who  was  probably  the  same  as  the  nobleman  of 
that  name  who,  together  with  Ftimdd  Kh&n,  surrendered  to 
Akbar,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  employed  by 
that  monarch.  Several  friends  are  still  diligently  searching 
for  the  missing  works ;  but  the  Editor  will  gratefully  receive 
(through  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  the  Publishers)  notices  of  any 
other  MSS.,  whether  of  the  Gujardt  or  of  other  local  dynasties, 
which  any  of  his  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish.  It  is  hoped, 
also,  in  the  second  volume  to  add  appendices  on  various 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  Gujarat,  such  as  the  early 
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history  of  the  province  as  revealed  by  recent  archssological 
research,  and  the  Portuguese  version  of  the  events  in  which 
they  bore  a  part  during  the  later  years  of  the  Gujarfit 
dynasty. 

The  mode  of  transliterating  proper  names  adopted  is  prac- 
tically that  used  for  the  new  series  of  ''  International  Numis- 
mata  Orientalia."  The  spelling  followed  is  generally  that 
of  the  text ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  word  is  Hindi 
and  is  much  disguised  in  its  Persian  form^  or  is  better  known 
in  its  original  shape^  the  latter  has  been  followed.  Thus 
''  Somndt ''  is  written  instead  of  "  Somndth  " ;  but  "  Gimdr/' 
not  "  QimH,"  and  "  Idkh  "  in  Ueu  of  *'  «*.''* 

In  conclusion^  the  Editor's  object  has  been  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  himself  would  have  wished  to  produce  it.  To  effect 
this  the  Editor  has  given  his  best  endeavours.  This^  to  what- 
ever extent  he  may  have  succeeded^  is  the  only  tribute  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  pay  to  a  memory  which  will  long  be 
regarded  in  India  with  respect  and  affection^  and  the  only 
return  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  for  kindnesses  the 
recollection  of  which  will  never  pass  away. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Major  Watson  for  several 
of  the  notes  on  the  ''  Mir&t-i-Ahmad]/'  and  for  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  local  names. 

E.  C.  B. 

*  AU  spelling  has  been  printed  as  Sir  Edward  Olive  Bayley  left  it. 


BRIEF    NOTICE 

OF 

SIR  EDWARD   OLIVE   BAYLEY. 


It  is  not  right  that  this  book  should  appear  without  a  notice, 
however  brief  and  imperfect,  of  its  estimable  and  lamented 
Editor. 

Edward  Olive  Bayley  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  October 
1821.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been  well  known  in  the 
Indian  service  now  for  nearly  a  century.  His  father's  brother, 
William  Butterworth  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  held  the 
office  of  Governor-General  for  several  months,  daring  the  interval 
between  Lord  Amherst's  departure  and  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
arrival,  and  after  his  return  to  England  was  for  many  years  a 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  twice  its  Chairman. 

Edward  Bayley  entered  Haileybury  in  1840,  and  went  to  India 
in  1842,  arriving  at  the  Sandheads  just  when  the  disastrous  news 
of  the  destruction  of  our  force  at  Kabul  had  reached  Calcutta. 
He  was  for  some  years  attached  to  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  in  1849  his  character  stood  so  high  that  he  was  one  of  the 
men  chosen  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  form  the  administrative  sta£f 
of  the  Punjab  ;  nearly  all  of  them,  civil  and  military,  men  who 
proved  to  be  of  marked  ability  and  character.  Bayley's  lot 
fell  as  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  Gujarat  District.  His 
service  there  was  very  short,  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  called  away  to  fill  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign 
Department.     But,  short  as  it  was,  he  seems  to  have  left  a  more 
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distinot  mark  upon  the  district  than  many  do  after  a  much 
longer  tenure  of  office.  For  we  are  told  by  a  well  known  mem- 
ber of  the  Punjab  service^  who  joined  the  district  as  Assistant 
some  seven  years  after  Bayley's  departure,  that  the  latter's  name 
was  still  affectionately  remembered  by  the  people. 

One  help  that  he  afforded  to  the  chief  town  of  his  district  is 
mentioned  in  the  obituary  notice  contained  in  the  Annual  Beport 
of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  may  well  be  repeated  here. 
Oujarat  was  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  art  in  damascene  work,  t.^., 
the  inlay  of  iron  and  steel  with  gold.  This,  like  many  other 
Indian  local  arts,  has  only  become  well  known  in  Europe  since 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  the  diffusion  of  Sir  George 
Bird  wood  8  handbooks.  Before  the  annexation  x)f  the  Punjab 
its  excellence  was  known  to  very  few  Englishmen  in  India ; 
and  its  chief  exercise  was  in  the  embellishment  of  arms  and 
armour,  the  latter  being  then  still  occasionally  worn,  as  a  piece 
of  magnificence,  by  the  Sikh  chiefs.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Lahore  Court,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pax  Britannica, 
threatened  the  existence  of  this  artistic  industry ;  and  Bayley 
greatly  exerted  himself  to  turn  it  into  new  and  lasting  fields,  by 
procuring  orders  for  caskets,  paper-knives,  table  ornaments,  and 
what  not,  from  Anglo-Indian  and  English  friends.  Thus,  an 
art  which  might  have  been  lost  to  the  town  was  maintained,  and 
still  flourishes. 

In  the  Foreign  Secretariat  Bayley's  chief  was  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have 
held  that  office.  Bayley's  taste  for  Indian  archaeology  had  no 
doubt  already  taken  root,  but  it  was  greatly  developed  by  his 
association  and  friendship  with  such  a  chief.  When  the  manu- 
script materials  connected  with  Indian  History,  left  behind  by 
Elliot  at  his  premature  death  in  1858,  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Bayley  was  one  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  Court  submitted  the  papers,  for  judgment,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  dealt  with. 

After  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Bayley  rejoined  the 
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Punjab  Administration  as  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Kangra^ 
where  he  continued  till  he  took  leave  to  England  on  account  ot 
his  healthy  in  1854.  During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar. 

Betuming  to  India  in  1857,  the  year  of  the  Mutiny,  his  first 
service  was  as  Under-Secretary  to  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  at 
Benares.  The  revolt  had  out  off  all  connection  between  Agra, 
the  seat  of  the  local  Oovemment,  and  that  part  of  the  territory 
in  which  order  had  been  preserved  or  quickly  restored,  and  Sir 
John  (then  Mr.  Grant)  had  been  sent  to  Benares  to  gather  up 
the  dropped  reins  of  Government.  In  1858  Lord  Canning  himself 
took  up  his  residence  at  Allahabad,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment. Bayley  continued  for  a  time  to  act  as  Under  Secretary 
with  him. 

Passing  over  various  offices  which  he  held  during  his  gradual 
rise  in  the  service,  in  1861  he  re-entered  the  Secretariat  as  acting 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  the  year  following  became  Home 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Indiaj  a  post  which  he  held  for 
ten  years.  In  1873  he  was  nominated  to  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-General;  his  tenure  ended  in  1878,  and  he  then  retired 
from  the  service.  He  had  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the  three  years  preceding  his  depar- 
ture, and  that  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta 
for  a  term.     He  was  nominated  K.C.S.I.  in  January  1877. 

Sir  Edward  Bayley's  papers  on  Indian  archeology  have  been 
detailed  in  that  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  to  which  we 
have  already  been  indebted.  They  are  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. The  most  important,  perhaps,  were  his  papers  regarding 
the  dates  on  certain  Kabul  coins,  and  on  the  genealogy  of 
Modem  Numerals.  The  former  modified  very  considerably  the 
views  of  most  Orientalists  on  one  of  the  most  important  difficult 
chronological  questions.  The  origin  of  the  Numerals,  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  devoted  much  study,  was  left  unfortunately 
incomplete  when  he  died,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  April  80th, 
1884. 
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The  following  remarks  are  contributed  by  a  distinguished 
Orientalist,  who  held  Sir  £•  C.  Bayley  in  high  regard,  Professor 
Biihler,  now  of  Vienna : — "  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
estimate  the  services  of  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  to  Oriental  learning 
by  the  number  of  his  essays.  In  India  he  did  invaluable  work 
by  his  very  successful  eflTorts  to  preserve  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art,  by  saving  numerous  important  coins — which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  magnificent  collection  left  by  him  or  in 
the  Indian  Museums — from  destruction,  and  by  giving  a  warm 
support  to  the  official  search  for  the  remnants  of  Sanskrit 
literature.  Both  in  India  and  in  Europe  he  made  his  influence 
widely  felt  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  gave  the  benefit  of 
his  extensive  knowledge,  and  allowed  access  to  his  collections, 
to  all  students  of  Indian  history  and  antiquities  who  asked  him 
for  help.  Everybody  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ing with  him  on  such  matters  will  remember  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  the  warm  interest  with  which  he  took  up  all  new 
suggestions  and  theories,  the  care  and  impartiality  with  which 
he  examined  and  discussed  the  arguments,  pro  and  con^  and  the 
soundness  of  his  criticism  and  advice." 

Few  men  are  so  sincerely  lamented  as  Edward  Bayley  was. 
His  gentle  and  kindly  manner  was  a  true  indication  of  his  refined 
mind  and  his  sweet  nature.  One  never  met  him,  or  parted  from 
him,  without  retaining  a  sense  of  having  come  in  contact  with 
something  beneficent  and  tranquillizing.  The  testimony  of  the 
native  newspapers  to  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  in 
India  has  been  of  very  unusual  strength,  and  obvious  sincerity. 
By  the  Mahommedan  community  his  sympathy  was  especially 
valued,  and  we  print  at  the  end  of  this  notice  a  remarkable 
expression  of  this  sentiment.  At  the  dinner  which  the  Viceroy 
gave  in  his  honour  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Calcutta,  Lord 
Lytton  told  an  anecdote  which  he  must  have  gathered  from  some 
of  Bayley's  Haileybury  contemporaries.  We  give  it  in  the  noble 
speaker's  own  words,  as  reported  in  the  Englinhman  newspaper 
of  March  15th,  1875  :  '*  It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  (Bayley 's) 
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comrades  at  school,  as  afterwards  by  his  colleagues  in  office, 
that  nature's  elements  were  never  kindlier  mixed,  to  associate  a 
sweeter  temper  with  a  gentler,  more  courteous,  and  more  chival- 
rous character  than  his.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  his 
fellows.  For  I  have  heard  a  story  told  of  Le  Bas,  the  old  Princi- 
pal of  Haileybury^  that  he  used  to  say  that  the  character  of 
Edward  Bayley  was  the  only  thing  which  had  ever  caused  in  his 
mind  a  doubt  about  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  !  '' 

On  the  same  occasion  Bayley  himself  concluded  his  acknow- 
ledgments with  words  which  may  fitly  end  the  more  personal 
part  of  this  brief  notice  of  our  friend :  "  Our  family  motto  is 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Boman  orator  and  philo- 
sopher: Quod  est,  eo  decet  uti,  et  quidquid  agas  agere  pro  viribus; 
or,  to  put  the  sentiment  as  it  occurs  in  Scriptural  language: 
'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  It 
is  not  a  vain-glorious  motto,  but  it  is,  as  I  know  by  experience, 
an  ambitious  one.  If  those  in  India  who  know  us  best  can  say 
that  in  any  sense  we  have  acted  up  to  our  motto,  I  can  scarcely 
seek  for  higher  praise." 

In  1877,  when  the  last  volume  (VIII.)  of  the  "  History  of 
India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians  "  issued  from  the  Press, 
it  was  determined  to  supplement  the  work  by  selections  from  the 
Mahommedan  histories  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Deccan,  an 
addition  which  had  been  comprised  in  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  original 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  editorship  was  again  undertaken 
by  Professor  Dowson,  who  had  with  so  much  labour  and  zeal 
carried  through  the  completion  of  the  eight  volumes,  from  the 
papers  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  from  the  complementary  matter 
prepared  by  himself.  Professor  Dowson's  lamented  death 
occurred,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  editor.  It  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  those  interested  heard  that  Sir  E. 
Bayley  had  consented  to  undertake  this  duty.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  matter  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  work  dropped  in  death  ; 
the  more  interest  and  knowledge  a  man  brings  to  such  a  task, 
the  stronger  and  more  precise  his  own  views  and  opinions  as 
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to  how  it  should  be  done  are  likely  to  be.  Bayley  found  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  done  on  a  plan  which  greatly 
di£fered  from  what  he  would  have  himself  adopted,  and  from 
what  he  (who  knew  Sir  U.  Elliot's  plans  and  views  on  the 
subject  better  than  anyone  surviving)  considered  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  original  projector.  But  apart  from  these 
considerations  a  very  valuable  copy  of  the  text  of  the  MircU-U 
Sikandari  had  been  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  which 
Professor  Dowson  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  collating ;  and 
the  examination  of  this  enabled  Bayley  to  make  some  im- 
portant emendations.  The  general  result  was  that  Sir  Edward 
deemed  it  necessary  to  recast  the  whole. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  volume  has  been 
completed  and  passed  through  the  press  since  Sir  Edward's 
lamented  death ;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  absence 
of  various  finishing  touches  which  would  doubtless  have  come 
from  his  hand. 

H.  Y. 


Extract  from  '*  The  Mahommedan  Observer  and  Guide/'  May 
17th,  1884. 

"  By  the  Mussulman  community  of  India,  who  now-a-days 
so  sadly  lack  powerful  friends  and  sympathisers  amongst  their 
rulers,  and  who  for  some  inscrutable  reasons  now  seem  to  have 
unfortunately  fallen  into  the  disfavour  of  Government,  the 
removal  by  death  of  a  most  kind-hearted  and  staunch  friend, 
like  Sir  Edward  Glive  Bayley,  must  be  felt  not  only  as  a  per- 
sonal loss,  but  will  be  viewed  as  a  deep  and  public  calamity. 
Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  having  long  and  intimate 
association  with  Indian  affairs  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
establishment   of  British   Rule   in   this   country,  Sir  Edward 
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inherited  the  traditional  sympathies  of  his  family  for  the  impo- 
verished and  degraded  condition  of  the  Massulmans  of  India. 
He  had  early  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  with  our 
late  townsman,  Moulvie  Abdool  Jubbar,  at  that  time  Meer 
Munshi  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  thus  got  an  insight  into  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  the  Mussulman  character,  and  could 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  Mussulman  wants  and  aspi- 
rations. When  fresh  out  to  India,  he  had  seen  the  last  flicker- 
ing refulgence  of  Mussulman  power  and  glory,  and  after  a  few 
years'  course  saw  it  totally  vanish  into  thin  air.  His  natural 
sensibilities  were  quickened,  and  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his 
sympathy  on  the  side  of  our  unfortunate  co-religionists,  and  did 
much  to  promote  their  advancement  and  welfare.  Not  to  speak 
of  his  generous  and  warm  friendship  for,  and  patronage  of, 
many  a  deserving  Mahommedan  gentleman,  both  in  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere,  the  Mussulmans  owe  Sir  Edward  a  'debt  im- 
mense,' of  endless  gratitude  for  a  public  measure  which  was 
principally  due  to  his  powerful  influence,  and  which  has  already 
done  so  much,  and  is  destined  hereafter  to  do  so  much  more,  for 
the  promotion  of  Mahommedan  education  in  these  provinces. 
The  fact  is  well  known  that  it  was  Sir  Edward  Glive  Bayley, 
who,  as  Home  Secretary  to  Lord  Mayo's  Government,  influenced 
that  noble  Earl  to  sanction  the  memorable  Besolution  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  princely  Mohsin 
Endowment  Fund,  and  for  directing  the  employment  of  its 
proceeds  to  its  present  legitimate  object  of  advancing  purely 
Mussulman  education.  For  this  single  noble  act — putting  aside 
all  else — Sir  Edward's  memory  will  be  cherished  in  the  grateful 
recollection  of  our  co-religionists. 

**  High-minded,  generous-souled,  courteous  and  polite,  with 
dignified  but  amiable  presence.  Sir  Edward  was  a  man  of  '  light 
and  sweetness,'  to  make  use  of  Matthew  Arnold's  expression, 
and  a  veritable  type  of  a  thorough  and  noble  English  gentleman. 
Those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  shall  not  soon 
forget  his  ever  cheery  face  and  benign  appearance.     If  England 
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desires  to  conserve  her  Empire  in  the  East,  and  to  found  it  on 
the  solid  basis  of  the  devoted  loyalty  and  a£fection  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  India,  let  her  only  send  out  to  this  country  high- 
bred Englishmen,  with  generous  instincts  and  enlightened 
sympathies  for  the  people,  like  the  late  Sir  Edward,  who  can 
attach  to  themselves  the  affection,  love,  and  homage  of  those 
over  whom  they  are  set  to  rule,  and  who  thus  constitute  the 
only  true  and  solid  '  scientific  frontier '  for  guarding  England's 
colossal  Empire,  not  only  from  aggression  from  without,  but 
also  from  danger  from  within. 

*'  We  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Mahommedan  community,  our 
respectful  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  lamented  deceased." 
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MIRAT-I-AHMADl. 

This  work  has  been  described  in  Dr.  Charles  Rieu's  Catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  His  analysis  is 
to  the  following  effect : — 

The  author,  'Ali  Muhamad  Kh&n^  states  that  having  been 
appointed  Diw&n  of  Gujar&t  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Muhamad  Sh&h,  he  began,  in  a.h.  1161^  to  compile  an  exten- 
sive return  of  the  revenue  of  the  subah.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  decided  to  expand  the  historical  matter,  which  he 
had  prepared  as  an  appendix,  and  to  issue  it  as  a  separate 
book.  He  commenced  in  a.h.  1170^  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Emperor  'Alamgir  the  Second. 

Contents: — (1)  Preface;  (2)  Introduction;  (3)  Account  of 
Oujar&t  and  its  revenues  ;  (4)  Hindu  rajahs  ;  (5)  Muhaniadan 
rule  from  a.h.  696  to  the  rise  of  the  Gujardt  dynasty ;  (6)  Kings 
of  Gujar&t  (chiefly  abridged  from  the  '^  Mirkt-i-Sikandari ") ; 

(7)  Sketch  of  the  Timuride  dynasty  from  its  origin  to  a.h.  1178 ; 

(8)  Fall  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty ;    Akbar's  conquest  and  reign ; 

(9)  History  of  Gujar&t  under  Jahangir,  (10)  under  Shdh  Jah&n, 
(11)  under  Aurungzib,  (12)  under  Bahadar  Sh&h,  (13)  under 
Jah&nd&r  Shdh,  (14)  under  Farukhsiar,  (15)  under  Muhamad 
Sh&h,  (16)  under  Ahmad  Shiih,  (17)  under  'Alamgir  II.,  and 
(18)  under  Shdh  Jahdn  II.  till  the  end  of  a.h.  1174. 

The  Statistical  Appendix  contains  a  description  of  (1)  Ah- 
mad&b&d  and  its  suburbs,  (2)  saints  and  sdids  buried  there, 
(S)  inhabitants,  (4)  Hindii  temples,  (5)  measures,  weights,  police- 
stations,  &c.,  (6)  districts  andparffanahs  of  the  subah  of  Gujar&t, 
(7)  mountains  and  divers  curiosities  of  the  proVince. 

In  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  translation  of  onljr 
Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  which  were  selected  as  giving, 
from  contemporary  Muhamadan  sources,  a  general  account  of 
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Oujardt  and  of  its  earlier  history.  These  are  not^  however^  to 
be  accepted  as  wholly  authentic.  The  author  apparently  com- 
piled honestly,  and  has  evidently  used  research  to  a  degree 
unusual  with  Muhamadan  writers,  and  has  sought  for  informa- 
tion not  only  from  somewhat  rare  Muhamadan  publications, 
but  also  from  Hindu  authorities.  His  power,  however,  of 
noting  and  combining  historical  facts  was  not  equal  to  his 
diligence,  and  his  material  is  often  put  together  in  a  shape 
which  brings  out  erroneous  results,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
accounts  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  of  Gujardt.  His  notice  of 
•  the  Muhamadan  period  is  unequal ;  but  with  some  illustration 
from  other  sources  it  affords  a  fair  sketch  of  events  in  Gujarat 
under  the  Dehli  kings. 

His  statistical  details  in  Chapter  III.  are  no  doubt  valuable, 
though  not  always  very  lucidly  arranged.  There  seem  some 
errors  also  in  the  arithmetical  results  as  they  stand ;  but  these 
are  probably  due  to  the  mistakes  of  copyists,  though,  as  all 
the  MSS.  consulted  in  the  translation,  and  others  examined 
by  Major  Watson  in  Kathi&w&r  (one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  copied  by  the  author's  nephew)  agree,  the  mistakes  must 
have  occurred  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  MSS.  used  have  been  the  four  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  described  at  pp.  84-86  of 
Mr.  Morley's  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  belonging  to 
that  Institution ;  also  an  excellent  copy  lent  by  BAS  Bah&dar 
Bh61an&th  Suratni,  having  an  additional  preface  or  dedica- 
tion which  shows  that  the  original  which  it  follows  must  have 
been  a  "  presentation  "  copy  given  by  the  author  to  the  noble- 
man who  was  siibahddr  or  Governor  of  Gujar&t  when  the  work 
was  completed. 

Lastly,  a  very  excellent  copy  has  also  been  transmitted  from 
Hyder&b&d,  for  the  use  of  the  Editor,  by  His  Highness  the 
late  Sir  Sal&r  Jang,  G.C.S.I.,  who  took  a  liberal  interest  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTBODUOTION. 

Thb  country  of  Oujarfit  is  known  to  the  experienced  and  wise 
as  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Hindustan.  It  is  reckoned  in 
the  second  climate^*  and  the  atmosphere  generally  approaches 
the  temperate,  though  in  some  parts,  near  the  sea-side,  it 
Taries.  The  people  of  the  towns,  both  men  and  women, 
especially  those  of  Bar-nagar,  Amurath,  and  of  the  provincef 
of  S6rath:^,  are  witty  and  graceful,  agreeable  in  appearance, 
and  pleasant  to  talk  to.§ 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kinds 
in  abundance,  but  bi^ri  is  the  main  staple  of  cultivation.  The 
horses  of  Kachh  are  mainly  fed  on  this,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  lives  by  growing  it.  In  former  times  there  was 
no  good  rice,  but  now  it  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 

*  **  Climate  *' ;  this  ii  a  reference  to  the  technical  arrangements  of  Mabo- 
mecUui  geography. 

f  "  Prorince/'  6lkah,  This  word,  which  appears  to  be  local,  and  of  Semitic 
etymology,  is  perhaps  a  oormption  of  halkah,  a  "  circle  " ;  it  is  used  elsewhere 
in  this  work  in  the  sense  of  "  province.*' 

1  Strath.     See  note  {  on  following  page. 

§  A  local  proverb  is  here  quoted.  "  What  is  to  be  said  of  those  Gajar&tis 
of  the  rosy  cheek ;  but  that  great  beauty  is  their  heritage  of  the  Lord  ?  " 
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good  quality.  In  some  places  the  products  of  the  kharif 
(autumn)  and  rabV  (spring)  harvests  are  mixed ;  in  others  they 
are  distinguished  as  the  productions  of  the  kharif  and  rabV^ 
OTy  of  irrigation  and  rain. 

The  cultivation  and  the  houses  of  the  villages  they  plant 
round  with  prickly  pear,  which  grows,  in  course  of  time,  into 
a  protecting  barrier.^  From  Pattan  to  Barodah,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  kos^  there  are  mango^  khimlf-^  and  other 
trees^  some  which  bear  fruity  and  others  which  do  not^  in 
abundance.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  S6rath4  Its 
melons  and  guavas  are  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Gourds, 
water-melons,  &c.  are  sown  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  in  the 
cold  season  and  in  the  hot  season,  and  produce  abundantly 
twice  a  year  for  two  months  each  time.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  odoriferous  plants,  fruits,  and  herbs ;  too  many  to 
detail.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  built  of  burnt  bricks,  and 
the  roofs  are  made  of  teak  and  tiles.  In  S6rath  stone  is  used 
instead  of  bricks. 

The  Kachh  horses  are  active  and  swift.  In  speed  and  action, 
figure,  strength,  and  appearance,  they  match  with  those  of 
Arabia  and  ^rdk,  and  are  in  every  way  equal  to  them.  The 
Oujardti  oxen  are  good  draught- cattle  ;§  they  are  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  and  handsome ;  indeed,  their  beauty  is  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders.  ||  Falcons,  the  rarest,  most  valuable, 
are  also  procurable  in  that  country,  and  elephants,  large  as 

•  Ht«£r,  "  a  fortification."  These  fences  are  often  so  strong  as  to  be  vir- 
tually impenetrable,  and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  planted  for  military  purposes. 

t  Khimif  "  Mimnsops  kauki." 

{  This  is  the  Mahomedan  name  for  the  peninsnla  now  known  as  Kdthiaw&r, 
the  "  Eattywar"  of  old  writers.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Hindii  name,  "  Saurashtra,"  whence  the  Saurastrene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomana.  It  received  the  name  of  E&thi&w&r  later.  This  was  first  applied  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  which  was  overrun  and  settled  by  the  E&tbi  tribe, 
who  migrated  from  the  north,  and  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula  by  the  Marathas,  who  first  entered  it  upon  its  eastern  border. 
It  was  still  known,  however,  as  Saurashtra  when  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  is  still  known  to  Brahmans 
by  that  appellation.     Cf.  Burgess's  *'  T£rikh-i-Sorath,"  Introduction,  pp.  1,  2. 

SSome  MSS.  add — "  and  gfood  milkers." 
This  passage  is  imperfect  in  the  text. 
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mountains,  were  formerly  hunted  in  the  districts  of  R^jpiplah 
and  D6had,  but  since  the  mountain  valleys  have  been  closed 
against  them  they  have  disappeared. 

As  regards  weapons,  the  swords  of  Sir6hi  are  everywhere 
renowned.  No  such  arrow-reeds  are  to  be  found  in  any 
country,  so  they  are  sent  as  rarities  in  the  rough  state,  or  as 
arrows^  to  Hindust&n,  and  even  to  I'r&n  and  other  distant 
countries.  Bings^  like  those  of  Yemen,  rosaries,  cups,  knife 
and  dagger  handles,  and  other  things,  are  made  of  agate  of 
various  colours.  Hand-combs,  and  other  articles  of  ivory ,''^ 
are  made  at  Eambh&iat,  and  are  carried  to  various  countries 
and  ports,  to  the  profit  of  the  merchants.  Cloths,  as  good  as 
those  of  Hind,  I'rdn,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Turkey,  and  Europe, 
both  in  texture  and  dye,  are  manufactured  here. 

Salt  is  another  production  of  the  country.  In  all  places 
on  the  sea-shore,  beds  are  made,  with  raised  sides,  called  in 
the  Hindi  kidri.  In  the  winter  time  these  are  filled  with 
water  from  channels  dug  near  them,  and  they  are  left  till  the 
salt  is  deposited  .f  The  salt  produced  at  Eambh&iat,  and  other 
places,  is  like  coarse  sand,  and  in  consequence  of  the  proximity 
of  the  river,  has  a  kind  of  bitter  taste,  which  verifies  the  saying 
"  There  is  salt  and  bitter,*' J  and  this  is  productive  of  the  itch.§ 
The  Indian  salt  called  "  black  salt,''  in  Hindi  named  sanchal, 
is  produced  at  that  port  (i.e.  Eambh&iat) ,  by  boiling  the  grass 
called  m6rand.  It  is  as  hard  as  a  millstone,  and  is  exported  to 
all  parts  by  sea  and  land.  Salt  is  also  produced  at  the  village 
of  Jhinjuw&rah,  in  the  parganah  of  Bairdmga6n,  which  is 
distant  from  the  sea.    Here  salt  water  is  drawn  from  wells, 

*  See  Extract  from  the  "Trayels  of  Gassar  Frederioke,"  in  Appendix ;  also 
"  Jonr.  Bom.  Branch  B.A.S.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

t  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  practised  still  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
which  are  low  and  covered  only  at  high  tides,  and  where  the  water  evaporates 
and  leaves  the  salt  deposited  before  another  high  tide  arrives.  Another  mode 
is  practised  on  the  Bann  of  Eachh,  for  which  see  the  **  Bombay  Gkizetteer/' 
ToL  iv.  pp.  116-124. 

{  Kuran  xxv.  52. 

{  The  word  translated  "  itch ''  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  this  is  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

1* 
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and  the  salt  is  obtained  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  like  lumps  of 
refined  sugar,  and  is  very  white^  pleasant,  and  wholesome.  It  is 
carried  to  Mdlwah  and  other  countries,  and  the  customs  levied 
on  it  add  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  parganah. 

Another  manufacture  is  that  of  paper.  The  paper  of  Dau- 
lat^b&d  and  Kashmir  is  good  to  write  upon^  and  of  excellent 
quality^  but  it  does  not  equal  that  of  Ahmad&b&d  in  whiteness 
and  purity  of  material.  There  are  several  sorts  of  this  made. 
When  the  place  of  manufacture  is  in  a  sandy  part  of  the 
country,  during  the  process  of  manufacture  particles  of  sand 
get  into  the  pulp;  these  come  out  while  the  paper  is  being 
burnished^  and  damage  it  by  making  (almost)  imperceptible 
holes  in  it.  In  consequence  of  its  whiteness,  much  is  sent,  as 
paper  ornamented  with  gold,"^  to  different  parts  of  India, 
to  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 

Teakwood  alone  is  used  for  the  roofs  and  pillars  of  buildings 
and  in  the  construction  of  ships.  The  shishamf  wood,  which 
is  very  like  ebony,  is  employed  for  making  bullock-carriages 
and  other  things.  The  qusTne^  o{  pathdli  stone,|  which  is 
found  in  the  hilly  country  of  I'dar,  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
On  account  of  its  whiteness  it  is  used  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
buildings,  great  garden  palaces,  mausoleums,  &c.  The  lime 
which  is  burnt  from  it,  when  it  is  plastered  and  polished,  is 
like  a  looking-glass,  and  reflects  images.  When  the  royal 
edifices  in  the  citadel  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d  were  built,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Sh&h  Jah&n,  lime  was  carried  from 
Gujarat  on  purpose.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  tombs  of  Mahomedan  saints,  Hindu  temples,  and  other 

•  Paper  so  ornamented  is  largely  need  for  writing  complimentary  letters, 
&c.,  bj  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  Mahomedan  countries. 

t  The  ahisham  and  siaii  are  two  well-known  varieties,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  Bombay  "  blackwood."  They  are  produced  by  two  separate  varieties 
of  the  Dalhergiaj  D.  latifoliaf  and  D.  sisii.  In  Eastern  India,  the  latter 
is  found,  and  is  known  both  as  shisham  and  sisii. 

X  This  is  a  very  hard  limestone,  or  rather  calcareous  sandstone ;  it  is 
elsewhere  called  sang  khdrdf  or  **  hard  stone."  The  best  is  obtained  from 
I'dar,  but  is  also  found  at  G^pn&th,  Jundg^rh,  and  Purbandar.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  kindly  supplied  this  information. 
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famous  buildings^  which  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned  here^ 
though  some  of  these  will  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix  {i.e.  of 
the  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi). 

There  are  river  channels,  tanks^  and  reservoirs,*  without 
number,  but  in  most  places  the  water  of  the  wells  is  brackish. 
If  all  the  excellences  of  this  province  were  to  be  described, 
a  distinct  volume  would  be  required.  Its  praises  and  its 
superiority  over  other  countries  have  been  frequently  repeated 
by  the  tongues  of  travellers  and  wanderers  over  the  earth. 

Order  is  maintained  in  the  province,  at  the  present  time,  if 
there  be  no  special  matter  in  hand,  by  five  thousand  horse,  who 
go  out  with  the  Ndzim  at  harvest-time,  in  addition  to  the  local 
forces  of  the  faujddrs  and  other  officials. 

Extent  and  Revenue  of  the  Subah. 

In  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  the  last  of  the  Kings  of 
Oujardt,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  wazir  Ttim&d 
Kh&n,  in  the  year  979  a.u.,  corresponding  with  1627  of  R&jah 
Bikram&jit  (a.d.  1571),  there  were  two  lakhs  and  three  thou- 
sand (2,03,000)  horse  maintained,  and  the  revenues  amounted 
to  five  ar6*,t  eighty-four  krdrs,  and  fifty  lakhs  (5,84,50,00,000)  % 

*  The  word  is  hadh^  which  is  really  a  large  sunken  reservoir  or  well,  the 
water-level  in  which  is  reached  by  stairs.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  are 
elaborately  ornamented. 

t  100  thonsand  -  1  lakh  1,00,000. 
100  lakha  -  1  hrdr  1,00,00,000. 

100  krdr«  =1  orb    1,00,00,00,000. 

X  The  kingdom  of  Gajar&t,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Akbar,  contained 
twenty-five  aarkdra,  but  some  of  the  sarkdra  were  then  restored  to  the  pro- 
vinces from  which  they  had  been  conquered,  and  other  arrangements  were 
made,  reducing  the  number  of  aarkd/ra  to  nine.  Therefore,  no  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  the  revenues  of  the  independent  kingdom  and  the 
imperial  province.  The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  stated  above.  The  land 
revenue,  under  imperial  rule,  was  (in  rupees) — 

Akbar 1,09,24^122 


Jah&ngfr  . 

Shah  Jah&n 

Aurangzeb — 1654 
1697 
1707 

Muhammad  Sh&h 


1,25,00,000 
1,32,50,000 
2,17,32,201 
2,33,05,000 
1,51,96,228 
1,21,83,600 


Thomas,  ** Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire "  ;  Bird,  "History  of 
Gujarat,"  p.  108.     See  infra,  p.  20. 
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of  Oujarfiti  tankchaha,  at  one  hundred  tankchahs  to  the  rupee. 
At  the  present  time  the  rupee  is  fixed  at  forty  ddms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reckoning  of  the  present  time^  the  total  amount  was 
five  kr6rs  and  forty-seven  lakhs  of  rupees  (5,47,00,000).* 
Twenty-five  lakhs  of  huns  and  one  kr6r  of  (double)t  Ibrdhimis^ 
which  may  be  estimated  as  about  five  kr6rs^  sixty-two  lakhs,  and 
fifty  thousand  rupees  (5,62,50,000) ,  were  received  from  the  Kings 
of  the  Dakhin  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Europeans  and  Arabs, 
as  shown  in  the  details  hereafter  given.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  sum  which  used  to  be  received. 

When,  in  the  year  955  a.h.,:(  Sult&n  Bah&dar  captured  the 
fort  of  Chitor,  but  afterwards  fled  before  the  Emperor  Nasir-ud- 
din  Hum^iin,  he  went  by  ship  to  the  port  of  Diu,  which  is  in 
the  sea,  took  refuge  in  its  very  strong  fort,  and  there  he  was 
treacherously  killed  by  the  Europeans ;  and  the  port  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Europeans,  who  hold  it  to  this  day.§  The 
Governmeut  of  Gujarat,  since  that  sovereign's  time,  was  weak 
and  never  recovered  full  authority,  so  the  above-mentioned 
tribute  was  no  longer  paid. 

When  the  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  Gujar&t  was  on  the 
increase,  many  sarkdrs  and  ports  and  neighbouring  districts 
were  subdued,  and  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Gujar&t. 
In  all,  there  were  twenty-five  sarkdrs : — 

1.  J6dhpur.  7.  Bdm-nagar. 

2.  J&lor.  8.  Dungarpur. 

8.  N&gor.  9.  B&nsbalah  [or  B&nswarah]. 

4.  Bassai  [Bassein].  10.  Sir6hi. 

5.  Mamb&i  [Bombay].  11.  Kachh. 

6.  Daman.  12.  Sunth. 

*  This  may  be  an  error,  but  it  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Gnjar&tf  mpee 
fell  slightly  below  the  standard  of  the  Moghnl  mpee  of  Mahomed  Shah's 
reign.     See  also  p.  11. 

t  The  word  occurs  in  the  Hyderabad  MS.,  and  seems  to  be  the  Hindf  d6 
hit<t  i.e.  "  double." 

(  This  is  an  error.  According  to  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandari,"  the  R&n&  capi- 
tulated in  Sha'ban  980  (March  1583).     See  infra. 

§  This  version  of  the  story  is  curiously  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  the  date 
wholly  wrong. 
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IS.  Dandfi-R&jpiiri.  20.  Fattan. 

14.  Ahmaddbdd.  21.  Sorath. 

15.  Barodah.  22.  Nawd-nagar. 

16.  Bharuj  [Broach],  23.  Godhrah. 

17.  Ndd6t  [Niudod].  24.  Malhir. 

18.  Surat.  25.  Nandarb&r. 

19.  Chdmpdnir. 

The  personal  establishment  of  Sult&n  Muzaffar  and  others 
was  thirty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-two  mahdlSf  the  income 
of  which  amounted  to  ninety  lakhs  of  rupees,  equivalent  to 
ninety  krdra  of  Oujardti  tankchaha,  which  were  set  apart  for 
this  expenditure^  viz. : — 

Sult&n  Muzaffar 
rtimdd  Ehfin  wazir  . 
Ulugh  Khfin  the  Abyssinian 
Jhujh&r  Kh&n    . 
Malik~UB-Shark 
Wajih-ul-Mulk^  Mumt&z-ul- 
Mulk  and  others    . 


Horse. 

Tankchahs. 

10,000 

83,00,00,000 

9,000 

80,00,00,000 

4,000 

11,00,00,000 

2,500 

6,00,00,000 

2,500 

4,00,00,000 

2,000 

6,00,00,000 

80,000 

90,00,00,000 

The  details  of  the  thirty-two  mahdls  and  the  ninety  lakhs 
are  as  follows : — 

in  the  city  of  Ahmaddbfid  the  sdir  and  other  taxes 
amounted  to  fifteen  krdrs  and  fifty  lakhs  of  Oujar&ti  tankchahs 
(15^50^00^000)^  eqidvalent  to  fifteen  lakhs  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees  (15,50,000).    Of  this— 

Tankchahs.  Rupees. 

Cultivated  lands  in   the  environs 

of  the  city  yielded     .         .         .     50,00,000  50,000 

Sdir-uMdndavi  (market  tolls)     .  10,00,00,000  (10,00,000) 

Profits  of  the  Mint     .         .         .    3,00,00,000  (3,00,000) 

13,50,00,000   (13,50,000) 
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A  total  of  thirteen  krirs  and  fifty  lakhs  of  tankchahs. 

RnpeeB. 

Prom  the  KotwdFs  office* 15,000 

Dharichahf 50,000 

Nakkhdst 85,000 

Daribah-i-ldkh,   on   daribaha  or    stalls    for    sale    of 

gum-lac 5,000 

„          tdrkash,^  on  stalls  for  sale  of  wire      .         .  10,000 

„          afiun,  on  stalls  for  sale  of  opium      .         .  5,000 

„          abrisham,  on  stalls  for  sale  of  silk             •  18,000 

Kir diah-i'bdr-kasM, \\  ^^forter^ge  dues  ^'    .         .         .  5,000 

Darfbah-i-marsali,^  letter-writers'  (?)  stalls       .         .  1,500 

RiydsaUi'tnuhtasib,  fines  of  the  muhtasib's  jurisdiction  5,000 

Kirdiah'i'dakdkin,  rents  of  shops      ....  15,000 

Collections  at  the  gates  of  twelve  purahs  or  suburbs**  3,500 

Ditto    of  the  city  gatesft 18,000 

Ditto    of  the  other  purahs 14,000 

Dues  from  sweetmeat  shops,  &c.,  &c.                   .         •  5,000 


2,00,000 


*  These  dues  were  probably  the  produce  of  fines  and  the  sale  of  unolaimed 
property,  Ac.,  Ac. 

t  Dharichdh  means,  as  stated  by  Bird,  '*  the  dues  of  the  Fin  market." 

X  Nakkhds,  dues  of  the  slave  market. 

§  DiiHbah  tdrkash  means  the  dues  on  the  makers  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
(qvA  '*  wire ").  Ahmaddb&d  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
article,  and  it  even  now  exists,  and  the  makers  are  still  called  tdrkash, 

II  Kirdiah'i'bdr-kasM.  In  some  towns  nnder  native  government  it  used 
to  be  customary  to  levy  a  small  toll  on  every  purchase  made,  or  on  goods 
brought  to  market,  and  from  the  produce  to  pay  a  staff  of  official  porters 
who  attended  the  market,  loaded  and  unloaded  goods,  and  in  some  instances 
carried  them  without  charge.  Weighmen  were  also  often  similarly  main- 
tained. This  amount  probably  represents  the  farm  or  surplus  of  the  dues 
thus  collected. 

%  Darihah'i'inaraaU,  **  customary  dues  from  the  regular  messengers."  This 
note  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Major  J.  Watson,  Political  Agent,  Kithiiw&r, 
by  whose  kindness  notes  f  {  and  §  have  been  likewise  furnished. 

••  **  Collections  of  the  twelve  /hlra^s."  There  were  originally  sixty  p^raha, 
or  suburbs,  of  Ahmaddbad,  but  some  of  these  eventually  became  included 
within  tiie  area  of  the  city  when  the  city  walls  were  extended,  probably  by 
Mahmiid  Begarha;  others  were  also  built  subsequently  without  the  city. 
These  twelve  may  possibly  have  been  those  included  within  the  city. 

ft  **  City  gates  " :  probably  some  kind  of  octroi. 
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Amounting  in  all  to  two  krdrs  of  tankchahs,  or  two  lakhs 
of  rupees.* 

The  revenues  of  the  parganahs  held  by  Sultdn  Muzaffar  and 
others  were : — 

Parganahs.  Villages.  Rapees. 

Pitldd         .         .         .         .         .276        20,00,000 
Eambhaiat  ....         6  4,50,000 

(Of  this  total  the  cultivation  belonging 

to  the  city  and  to  Dihw&n  and  Mahmudpur, 

&€.,  produced  50,000  rupees;  and  the  city 

dues,  the  usual  market  tolls  (including  ferry 

dues  and  other  similar  items),  and  the  mir- 

bahri,  Sec.,  produced  four  lakhs  of  rupees.) 

M6ndah  the  y(%rfr  of  JhujhfirKiidn   84  5,00,000 

Mahmuddbid,  &c.         ...     75  7,00,000 

Nariid 86  4,00,000 


40,50,000t 


The  ports  make  twenty-three  mahdls,  but  of  these  the  tnahdl 
of  the  port  of  Eambhdiat  has  already  been  given ;  deducting 
that,  the  mahdls  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  their  revenues 
amount  to  thirty-four  lakhs  of  rupees  (84,00,000).  Five  ports 
appertaining  to  Gujardt,  Bharuj,  Siirat,  6h6gah,  Ehandh&r 
[Oandhdr],  and  Rdner,  produce  a  total  of  twenty-five  lakhs 
(20,00,000)  of  rupees.  In  the  sarkdr  of  S6rath  there  were 
the  port  of  U'nah,  consisting  of  two  mahdls,  the  ports  of  Dm, 
Piir-bandar  (two  mahdls),  Mahwah,  Fattan  Dm,  Mangalur 
[Mangrol]    (two  mahdls),    Tal&jah    (four  mahdls),   Ndgesar, 

*  These  two  lakhs,  together  with  thirteen  and  a  half  Uikhs,  snmmed  up  on 
page  7,  complete  the  total  of  the  revenue  of  fifteen  and  a  half  lakhSf  which 
(on  pag^  7  aJso)  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city  of  Ahmaddbild 
and  its  environs.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  give  the  revenues  of  the  par- 
ganahs (40,50,000  rs.)  and  the  revenues  of  the  ports  (34,00,000  rs.)*  which 
together  make  up,  with  the  city  revenues,  the  total  ninety  lakhSf  from  thirty- 
two  mahdU,  described  as  set  apart  for  the  Sult&n  himself  and  for  his  principal 
nobles. 

t  The  M8S.  are  very  far  from  being  in  accord  as  to  these  details  ;  the  ren- 
dering given,  therefore,  is  necessarily  somewhat  conjectural. 
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Eoiin&r^  Dungar,  Sukhfipiir  and  Chikli^  altogether  seventeen, 
producing  fourteen  lakhs  of  rupees  (14^00,000). 

Jdgirs  of  the  Amirs. 

Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk   served   the   State  with  ten  thousand  fna-- 
ddmi^  horse^  and  held  : — 

Parganahs. 

Ahmadnagar . 

Furfint6j 

Chahfilah-Bdrah     . 

Harsur  .... 

Morasah 

Mdhkrej    (245    vUlages,    but    100 

villages  held  in  in'dm  (50  by  the 

R&jah  of  I'dar,  and  50  by  the  Bdjah 

of  Dungarpur)  being    deducted, 

there  are  left)     • 
Kpl6d    .... 
Khatnfil  Ma'murdb&d      . 
Birpiir  .... 
Bha       .        .        .        . 


tillages. 

Rupees. 

44 

4,00,000 

84t 

5,00,000 

19 

2,00,000 

84 

8,00,000 

162 

8,00,000 

145 

2,00,000 

86 

8,00,000 

44 

4,00,000 

165 

4,00,000 

188 

10,00,000 

921 

45,00,000 

A  total  of  eleven  mahdls,  producing  thirty  krdrs  of  Oujar&ti 
tankchahs  as  tankhwdh  [assignments].  The  dbdddn  jdgirddrs 
being  added^  brings  it  up  to  sixty  krdrs  of  tankchahs,  or  sixty 
lakhs  of  rupees.^ 

*  The  word  maddmi  implies  that  the  men  were  alyrajs  present  "  with  the 
oolonrs,"  not  merely  levies  liable  to  be  called  oat  when  occasion  required,  i.e. 
men  continuouslj  employed. 

t  Three  MSS.  agree  in  giving  "  eighty,"  but  Bird's  translation  has  eighty- 
four,  and  that  number  is  required  to  miUce  up  the  total. 

X  All  the  MSS.  agree  in  this  unintelligible  statement.  Bird  gets  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  substituting  the  totals  as  above  shown,  "  forty-five  krdrs  of  Gu- 
jarat tarikchahst  or  forty-five  lakhs  of  rupees."  The  **  dhdddn  "  jdgirddrs  were, 
possibly,  men  to  whom  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  rent-free  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation.  Major  Watson  believes  the  error  probably  lies 
in  the  revenue  given  as  that  of  the  Mihkrej  pargcmah,  which  is  very  small  as 
stated  for  the  number  of  villages ;  perhaps  the  difference  of  fifteen  lakhs  may 
be  Retributed  between  this  source  of  error  and  the  dbdMn  jdgirddrs. 
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The  jdgir  of  Said  Mir&n  and  Said  Hfimid,  sons  of  Said 
Mubdrak,  who  maintained  four  thousand  horse^  was  the  par- 
ganah  of  Dh6Ikah,  containing  six  hundred  and  fifteen  villages, 
and  producing  sixteen  krdrs  of  tankchahs,  or  sixteen  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

The  jdffirs  of  Shir  Khfin  Fulddi,  who  served  with  seven 
thousand  horse^  of  Hasan  Jamdl  Ehdn  with  five  thousand^  of 
Dhokar  Ehfin  Sarw&ni  with  five  thousand^  and  the  assignment 
to  the  Shdh-z&dah''^  with  five  thousand  horse^  and  to  the 
Bfijputs  with  three  thousand,  consisted  of : — 

Yillsges. 

The  revenues  of  the  city   of  Pattan, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  environs, 
and  the  market  dues^  the  tolls^  and 
the  kotwdli  dues 
Parganah  Haveli  Fattanf     . 

Bamagar,  with  13  hamlets 
Bisalnagar^  1  town 
Bijfipiir 
Ehir&lu 


Tankchahs. 


if 


»» 


9> 


ii 


if 


99 


f) 


9} 


Pfilanpur 
Disah  . 
Jh^w&r 
Eari 


— 

1,60,000 

.  419 

23,50,000 

— 

85,00,000 

,   — 

45,000 

.   98 

6,70,000 

.  110 

5,80,000 

.  180 

5,25,000 

28 

2,85,000 

.  400 

26,00,000 

.  299 

28,00,000 

• 

1,85,15,000 

In  all  ten  mahdh. 

As  the  current  value  of  the  tankchah  of  Fattan,  &c.  was 
less  than  that  of  Oujardt^  while  in  Jh&ldw&r  and  Eari  the  value 
was  the  same  as  in  Ahmaddbdd^  the  nett  total  was  one  arb. 


*  8hdh-zddah :  probably  one  of  the  refugee  Shah-zidahs  who  had  fled  from 
the  Dehli  court. 

t  Haveli  Fattan,  The  word  haveli,  when  used  with  the  name  of  a  large 
city,  denotes  the  revenue  sub-division,  or  parganah  {vsudlly  a  small  one),  in 
which  the  city  is  immediately  situated. 
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[A.D.  15?1.] 
[HuAt-i-Ahmftdi.] 


sixteen  krdrB  of  tankchahs,  or  one  krdr  and  sixteen  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

The  jdffir  of  Bustam  Khan  and  Chang^z  ELhin,  sons  of 
^Im&d-ul-Mulk^  who  served  with  twenty-five  thousand  horse, 
and  to  whom  five  tkdnahs  were  entrusted^  each  thdnah  having 
five  thousand  men^  consisted  of  sixty-nine  mahdls,  yielding  a 
total  revenue  of  two"^  krdrs  and  twenty-five  thousand  Chang6zi 
Mahmudis,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  arb,  sixty-two  krdrs, 
and  fifty  thousand  tankchahs  of  Ahmaddbad^  or  one  hrdr,  sixty- 
two  lakhs,  and  five  hundred  rupees  (1^62,00^500).  The  details 
of  the  jdffir  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

The  aarkdr  of  the  port  of  Surat, 
but  excepting  the  port  itself, 
the  mandavi,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  cultivated  lands  in  the 
environs  of  the  town 


Mahals.  Villages.     Ghang^zfs. 


31       996      50,00,000 


Sarkdr  Barodah,  with  the  mandavi 
and  the  receipts  from  the  culti- 
vation in  the  environs  of  the 
town        .... 
HavSli  parganah  of  Barodah 
Parffanah  Dabhoi 
Saniir 

Bahddurpur 
Sonkherah . 


}> 


» 


— 

5,00,000 

208 

38,00,000 

44 

8,00,000 

46 

5,00,000 

27 

2,00,000 

82 

2,00,000 

6 

407 

60,00,000 

Altogether  six  mahdls  and  four  hundred  and  eight  f  villages, 
with  a  revenue  of  sixty  lakhs  of  ChanffSzis. 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MSB.  without  variation  ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  details  of  the  revenue  whioh  follow,  that  it  should  be  two  krdrs  and 
twenty-five  lakhs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  equivalent  in  rupees  gives  different 
results  from  the  statement  of  Nasir-ul-Mulk's  jdgivj  on  p.  14,  where  a 
Chanrjdzi  is  given  as  equivalent  to  half  a  rupee,  and  that  of  Kdmil-ul-Mulk,  on 
the  same  page,  which  would  make  the  ChangSzi^^  of  a  rupee.  See  note, 
also,  p.  16. 

f  Sarkdr  Barddah  being  reckoned  as  one  "  village  "  apparently. 
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The  sarkdr  of  H&Aot,  with  twelve  mahdls  and  a  revenue  of 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  ChangSzis. 
The  sarkdr  of  Bharuj  (Broach) : — 

Villages.  Ghang^zis. 

Parganah  fTar^/i  Bharuj^  including 


the  town  but  not  the  port 

.  161 

30,00,000 

Parganah  HAnsot 

.     36 

4,00,000 

Dhej-b&rah  . 

.     12 

1,50,000 

OoralbArah    . 

.     12 

2,00,000 

O'rbdr  (O'lpir) 

.  106 

12,00,000 

Ch&r-mandavi 

.       1 

50,000 

Kulah  . 

.     36 

4,00,000 

Jambusar 

.     56 

8,00,000 

O'kl^sar 

.     55 

6,00,000 

Atlesar 

.     36 

2.00,000 

Tarkesar 

.     12 

1,00.000 

A'mod  and  Makbu 

WkUA    36 

4,00,000 

559         76,00,000 

Altogether,  twelve  mahdls,  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  * 
{sic)  villages^  producing  seventy-five  lakhs  of  Chang4zis. 
Sarkdr  Ch&mpdnir :  — 


VillagsB. 

Parganah  Havell  Chdmp^nir 

87 

„         S&nouli 

.       54 

„         Dohad 

.     100 

Hiilol. 

.       84 

• 

„         Timurah-b^nah  . 

.     106 

„     .    Mlod. 

.       25 

„         Jhdlod 

.       17 

423 

Altogether,  eight  mahdlSy  four  hundred  and  twenty-fivef  (sic) 
villages,  with  a  total  revenue  of  fifteen  lakhs  of  Chang6zis,X 

*  The  MSS.  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  details  of  the  villages,  and  the 
passage  is  so  far  palpably  corrupt  in  all. 

t  The  same  remark  applies  as  in  the  preceding  note. 

J  This  completes  the  detail  of  the  jdgir  of  Eastam  Khdn  and  Chang^z 
Ehiui,  which  amounts  to  sixty-nine  mahdls  and  two  krdrs  and  twenty-five  lakhs 
of  OhangM  Mahm^U, 


14  gujabAt.  [M^rtwi^ii.] 

The  jdg(r  of  Ndsir-uI-Mulky  who  served  with  twelve  thousand 

horse :  — 

ParjranaA  Nandurbfir       .         .       25,00,000 

„         Sultdnpiir        .         .       15,00,000 

„        Hissfibah  Jamfinrfi   .       10,00,000 

50,00,000 

A  total  of  three  mahdls,  producing  fifty  lakhs  of  ChanghU, 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  krdrs  of  tankchahs  or  twenty-five 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

Bharji,  zaminddr  of  Bagldnah,  held  the  forts  of  Miliar  and 
Sdler,  and  maintained  a  service  of  three  thousand  horse. 

The  jdff(r  of  Kdmil-ul-Mulk  consisted  of  the  sarkdr  of 
Oodhrah,  containing  twelve  mahdls,  but  from  these  were  de- 
ducted two  mahdls,  granted  free,  in  consideration  of  service,  to 
Chharis  zaminddr  of  Sunth,  and  Chatrfil  Eoli  of  that  place. 
Deducting  these  there  remained  ten  mahdls^  with  a  revenue  of 
fifty  lakhs  of  Chang4zis,  which  is  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
details  are : — 


Villages. 

Ghang^zis. 

jam 

ih  HavSli  Godhrah     . 

a 

. 

171 

20,00,000 

}f 

Sahr^   . 

.         • 

. 

. 

24 

5,00,000 

f9 

Mirdl    . 

•         . 

• 

. 

42 

4,00,000 

>i 

Samdah,  otherwise 

N&sirAUd 

42 

8,00,000 

>} 

Dodah  . 

• 

36 

2,00,000 

ff 

Ambdbdd 

• 

42 

2,00,000 

f) 

Jhdl6d  . 

• 

84 

8,00,000 

9* 

Mirdodah 

• 

24 

10,00,000 

9> 

Lohdnah 

• 

24 

2,00,000 

if 

Dhdmod 

• 

12 

2,00,000 

501       63,00,000  * 

*  There  is  a  palpable  error  here  also,  as  the  detail  of  the  revenaes  giyes 
sixty-three  lakhs  against  the  total  of  fifty  mentioned  jast  before.  There  is 
probably  an  error  in  the  amount  set  down  for  Parganah  Mirdddah,  which  is 
shown  as  having  only  twenty-foar  villages,  for  which  a  revenue  of  ten  lakhs 
would  be  excessive ;  possibly  dah,  **  ten,"  has  been  written  by  mistake  for 
doj  "  two."  This  would  reduce  the  ei*ror  to  five  lakhs,  which  possibly  occurs 
in  the  revenue  assigned  to  Samdah,  Sahr&»  and  Jhildd,  which  all  seem  high, 
or  it  may  be  distributed  among  them. 
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Ohaznavi  Ehdn,  son  of  Malik  Ehfin-ji  Jdlori^  served  with 
seven  thousand  horse,  and  held  jdgirs  amounting  to  ten  krdrs 
of  tankchahSj  or  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  detail. 

From  Jdlor : — 

Rapees. 

The  Mint^  the  produce  of  the  market  tolls  and 
the  receipts  of  the  parganah  of  eleven  mahdht 
and  six  hundred  and  sixty  villages       .         .    8,00^070 

From  the  ta'alukah  of  Jodhpur  Talpad  in  the 
khdlsah  sarkdr  of  the  Sult&n^  a  fourth  share 
belonged  to  the  zaminddrs,  who  served  with 
their  contingent  of  three  thousand  horse 
under  Ohaznavi  Ehdn         ....     2,00,075 

From  the  ta'alukah  of  the  city  of  Ndgor, 
which,  after  lying  several  years  waste,  was 
re-peopled  and  had  its  ruined  fort  rebuilt, 
through  the  representations  of  Malik  Khdn- 
ji  Afghdn.  A  half  of  the  lands  and  villages 
and  parganaha  were  settled  as  the  watan  ^ 
of  the  Rdjputs^  who  furnished  two  thousand 
horse  to  serve  under  Ohaznavi  Ehdn   .         .     2,55,000 

From  taalukak  Mirthah  in  Sarkdr  N&gor. 
Half  the  parganah  belongs  to  the  zamin- 
ddrs.  From  all  the  villages  the  zaminddrs 
receive  a  fourth  share,  and  maintain  a  force 
of  three  thousand  horse  to  serve  under 
Ohaznavi  Eh&n,  and  they  had  to  supply 
three  thousand  additional  horse  whenever 
the  Oovemor  of  Ahmaddbdd  went  out  on  an 
important  enterprise  f         ....     2,00,000 


9,55,145t 

*  Watan,  the  land  revenne  of  their  own  property,  remitted  as  official  remn- 
neration. 

t  The  original  expression  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  may  be  **  whenever  the 
mler  of  Ahmadib&d  came  into  the  parganah  on  any  business." 

X  Here,  again,  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  given  and  the  details ; 
bnt  all  the  MSS.  agree,  and  the  error  is  probably  that  of  the  writer  or  some 
rery  early  copyist. 
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R&jah  Jai  Singh,  zaminddr  of  Rdjpiplah,  served  the  King  of 
Ahmaddbdd  with  three  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand  foot, 
and  his  tribute  was  remitted. 

The  jdg(r 8  of  Fateh  Ehdu,  Rustam  Kh&n^  and  other  Biluchis, 
who  served  with  fourteen  thousand  regularly  enrolled  horse, 
consisted  of : — 

Mahmiidfs. 

Parganah  RMhanpiir.  with  the  market  tolls  15,00^000 

„         Sami 5,00.000 

.  8,00,000 

.  7,00,000 

.  8,00,000 

.  4,00,000 

.  3,00,000 
Thdrad,  with  the  market  tolls,  &c.  15,00,000 

Morbi 10.00,000 


Munjpiir    . 

KAkr^j       . 

Jarwdrah  . 

Morw&rah 

Sdnthalpur 

>> 


ii 


75,00,000 


Altogether,  nine  mahdlsy  with  a  sum  total  of  seventy-five 
lakhs  of  Mahmudis,*  or  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  Rdjput  zaminddrs,  mentioned  below,  enjoyed  the  profits 
of  their  hereditary  estates  {watan)  on  condition  of  service,  and 
the  revenues  were  remitted. 


Punjd  R&thor,  zaminddr  of  I'dar    . 
RAnd  Sahas  Mai,  zaminddr  of  Dungarpur 
The  Bagh^lahsf  and  Jhdlahs.  who  held  all  the 
grds  of  Jhdlaw&r        .         .         .         . 


Hone. 

2,000 
1.000 

1,000 


*  '^The  traveller  Mandelslo  (in  1633)  says  that  the  Mahmiidfs  are  made  at 
Snrat,  of  a  very  base  alloy,  are  worth  about  twelve  pence  sterling,  and  go 
only  at  Snrat,  Baroda,  Boitschia  (Broach),  Cambaiya,  and  those  parts.  There 
were  twenty-six  peyne  in  his  time  to  a  Mahmudi,  and  fifty-four  to  a  rupee.*' 
"  Ropaicuf  chagam  (i.e.  Chang^zis)  were  of  very  good  silver,  and  worth  half- 
a-crown  French  money." — Bird.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  **  Numismatic  Chronicle," 
vol.  iii.,  3rd  series,  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  as  saying  (about  1676  a.d.), 
"  a  Mahmudi  is  twelve  pence,  a  rupee  two  shillings  and  three  pence."  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  other  quotation  in  this  paper,  that  the  relative  value 
of  silver  coin  and  small  change  varied  not  only  from  time  to  time,  but  also 
according  to  locality. 

t  "  Bagh^lahs  "  or  "  Wagh6lahs." 
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Horsew 


Jfim  Sat&  and  others^  who  held  four  hundred 

villages  in  grds  in  the  country  of  Sorath     .     4,000 

Bih&rd  Eh^ngdr,  zamlnddr  of  Bhuj,  who  held 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  villages    5,000 


18,000 


The  jdgira  of  Amin  Ehdn,  Fateh  Ehdn,  and  Tatdr  Kh&n 
Ohori  consisted  of  nine  thousand  villages  belonging  to  Junah- 
garh  (constituting)  eighty-seven  makdls.  Seventeen  of  these 
mahdls  consisting  of  ports,  which  are  accounted  for  separately, 
being  deducted,  there  remain  seventy  mahdls.  Of  these,  par- 
ganahs  form  sixty  makdls^  and  kasbahs  (towns)  form  ten,  and 
the  total  produce  is  one  krtfr  of  rupees  (1,00,00,000). 

Other  sources  supplied  payments  up  to  the  reign  of  Sultfin 
Bah&dar,  to  the  amount  of  one  krdr  of  Ibrdhimia  and  twenty- 
five  lakhs  of  huns. 

The  bandars  (ports  and  emporiums)  constituted,  in  all^ 
eighty-four  makdls.  Twenty-three  of  these  have  been  ac- 
counted for  separately  as  belonging  to  Oujar&t  and  the  sarkdr 
of  Sorath.  There  remain  sixty-one  mahdls,  and  these  produced 
one  krdr  of  Ibrdhimis,  according  to  the  following  detail : — 

Ibrihfmi's. 

The  ports  of  Dili  and  other  towns  in  Sorath, 
belonging  to  Malik  A^idz  and  Malik  Toghdn :  DM, 
Mahdim*  (in  Hyd.  MS. ''  Mahiir '0,  Bfidipur,  and 
Rdj-pattan,  four  mahdls 2,00,000 

The  port  of  Daman,  dependent  on  Surat  with 
seven  hundred  villages 48,00,000 

Total    .    45,00,000 

The  ports  of  the  Europeans,t  twenty-three 
mahdls 20,00,000 

»  "  MaUim,"  in  some  MSB.  "  Bhfm." 

t  The  term  is  "  Faringi "  ;  as  Dutch  and  English  are  separately  mentioned, 
this  term  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  only  to  denote  Portuguese,  or  Portu- 
guese and  French  together,  which  last  two,  being  of  the  same  faith,  might 
easfly  be  confoxmded  one  with  another. 
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Their  names   were   Chewal   [Chaul],    Ddbhol  ibrtflWmfs 

[Dabul],  Balfiwal  [ViriwalJ*  Bas^  [Bassein], 
Daudd  [?Reva  dandfi]  Mdl-weli,  Agdsi,t  Sardb, 
Kalidn,t  Bhimri  [Bhewndi],  Dandd  -  Bdjpuri, 
Lobd^§  Mambe  [Bombay],  Khari-kot,||  K&hilan 
[?Quilon],  Koklia,!  J)&b,  Madrat  Kdlbani  [or 
Kfilpi**],  Malibfir,  M&l-diu  [Maldives],  Dhora, 
Shasht-bandar,tt  Nowd-nagar. 

The  ports  of  the  Arabs^  twenty-seven  mahdls^XX 
give 25,00,000 

Their  names  were  Maskat  [Muscat], §§  Makr&na 
[Makrdn],  Basrah  [Bussorah],  Biishahr  [Bii- 
shire],  Ldhari  [in  Sind],  Hurmaz  [Ormuz],  Sddah 
[?Queddah],  Negu  [Pegu],  Dehn^ri  [Tenas- 
serim],  Malkat,  Makinah  [?Malinda,  Manilla], 
Maltah,  Sawdl  [?Tavoy],  Hodrild  [?  Hodaida  in 
Red  Sea],  Punamd  [?  Manama  in  Persian  Gulf], 
Badar-ji  Khdn,  Bidar  [?Pedir  in  Sumatra],  Par- 
bhdi  bandar  [or  Birbahai  bandar],  Bed&sanah, 
Bandar-i-Chm  [ports  of  China],  Maldkhah,  [Ma- 
lacca], Bedrasd  [?  Madras,  or,  perhaps,  Bhadresar 
in  Gulf  of  Kachh],  Kalsdn,  Damdr,  Rfikal  [?  Rd- 
khang  =  Arracan],  Jdwah  [Java]. 

•  The  port  of  Somndt. 

t  The  town  and  the  river  of  "  Aga^aim  *'  (Agdsai  or  Agdsin)  are  freqnently 
mentioned  hj  the  Portagnese  writers.  The  town  was  on  the  creek  north  of 
Bassein.  Coato  says  it  was  north  of  Bassein,  and  Faria  y  Soasa  that  it  was 
foorteen  leagues  from  Ohaul. — See  Appendix,  *•  Faria  y  Sousa/'  Tom.  I.,  Pt.  IV., 
Chap.  IV. 

{  On  the  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  Bassein.     The  Kalliene  of  the  Greeks. 

§  The  MSS.  used  agree  in  this  reading,  but  Bird  has  "  Gobi  "  (Goa),  which 
may  perhaps  be  correct.  Major  Watson  also  has  this  latter  reading  in  hia 
MSS. 

II  Also  **  Khari-pattan."     It  is  Gheria,  the  port  of  Angria. 

i  ?  perhaps  "  Kocha  "  (or  "  Koja,"  as  in  Hyderabad  MS.)  for  Cochin.  The 
Hyderabad  MS.  has  also  "  Shashsat "  for  "  Shasht"  bandar. 

**  P  Ealpanf,  one  of  the  Laccadives. 

ft  "  Nand-snst,"  in  one  copy ;  "  Shashsat  *'  in  Hyder&b&d  MS. 

Xt  Only  twenty-six  names  are  given,  except  in  the  Hyderdbdd  MS.,  which 
gives  a  Bidir  after  Bfdar,  but  this  may  be  an  error. 

§§  Colonel  Yule  has  kindly  suggested  some  of  these  identifications ;  bat, 
as  said  in  the  note  regarding  this  subject,  given  on  the  next  page,  perfect 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  this  author,  who  appears  merely  to  have 
copied  the  names  from  old  revenue  accounts,  and  candidly  admits  that  his  list 
may  be  incorrect. 
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The  ports  of  the  English  were  four  mahdlSf  ibrahfmfs. 
and  of  the  Dutch  two  mahdls :  total  six,  pro- 

ducsing 10,00,000 

(Total,  one  >trrfr)  1,00,00,000* 


Nizdm  Shkh  Bahri,  'A'dil  Shdh  Bijdpuri,  H^him  of  Bir&r 
and  Iliehpur,  Eutb  Shdh  of  Gk>lkondah,  and  Rdjah  'Ali  Ehdn 
of  Burhfinpur,  used  to  pay  every  year,  as  tribute  (peshkash), 
twenty.five  lakhs  of  huns — 25,00,000  huns.f 

The  statements  above  made  may  appear  to  many  incredible, 
yet,  on  a  reference  to  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandari/  such  persons 
will  be  amazed  at  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  Oujardt,  the  numbers  of  their  armies,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  wealth.  More,  indeed,  might  be  said.  The 
magnificence  of  Malik  A'laz,]:  slave  of  Mahmud  Bigarha,  is 
itself  a  proof  of  what  has  been  stated.  Other  evidences  of  the 
magnificence  of  those  times  are  the  fine  gardens  and  palaces, 
the  forts,  the  masjids,  the  tanks,  and  the  wells,  all  still  exist- 
ing. Although  there  are  no  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ahmaddb&d,  yet  the  city  is  built  of  hard  stone§  brought 
from  places  at  a  great  distance. 

The  details  of  the  sarkdra  and  the  tributes  have  been  copied 
from  the  records  of  Mill  Chand,  who,  like  his  forefathers,  was 
Record  Keeper  to  the  (local)  Administration  (Nizdmat).    No 


*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  all  these  ports  as  ennmerated 
paid  tribute  direct  to  Bahidar  Shdh.  Many,  snch  as  "Maltah,"  and 
*'  Malikhab,"  were  far  beyond  his  jnrisdiction,  bat  import  daes  paid  on  goods 
coming  thence  were  set  down  under  this  head.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  names  of  the  ports  have  been  extracted  from  the  original  records,  and  set 
down  without  much  regard  to  accuracy  of  nomenclature  or  to  geographical 
sequence  of  position. 

t  This  makes  up  the  total  of  the  miscellaneous  returns  annually  to  one 
kr6r  of  IbrdMmis  and  25,00,000  hiS>n8,  which  were  received  in  Bahidar  Sbih's 
time. 

{  Sbme  account  of  this  nobleman  will  be  found  further  on  in  the  account 
of  the  reigns  of  Mahmud  Bigarha  and  his  successor  Muzaffar. 

§  This  is  \j\a.  «s5Um  sang  khdrd^  the  **  hard  **  stone,  or  Pathdli  stone,  already 

described  in  note  %  on  p.  4.    It  was  employed  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
Ahmad&bid,  but  aUo  of  Anhilwirah  Pattan. 


^* 
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other  source  of  information  was  obtainable^  so  there  may  be 
some  errors  in  the  names  of  the  ports^  &c.  Sultdn  Sikandar 
Bahldl,  King  of  Dehli^  frequently  observed  that  *'the  support 
of  the  throne  of  Dehli  is  wheat  and  jWc^r^  and  the  foundation 
of  the  realm  of  Oujardt  is  coral  and  pearls,  for  there  are 
eighty-four  ports  under  the  throne  of  Gujar&t.^ 
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On  the  length  and  breadth  and  the  four  boundaries  of  the 
Province,  its  sarkdrs,  parganahs,  ports,  villages,  and 
cultivation ;  its  total  productions,  and  revenues  of  former 
years,  as  ascertained  after  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar. 

Its  length  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  kds;  on  the  east 
side  from  Ahmad&bdd  to  B^nsbalah,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  M^lwah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  kds;  on  the  west,  from 
Ahmad^b&d  to  Dw&rkd^  otherwise  called  Jagat^  one  hundred 
and  seventy  kos,  bounded  by  the  sea.  Its  breadth  was  three 
hundred  kds.  On  the  north,  from  Ahmaddb&d  to  Bar-g&on, 
bordering  on  the  sarkdr  of  Jdlor  in  A^jmir^  one  hundred  and 
ten  kds ;  on  the  souths  one  hundred  and  ninety  kds — that  is, 
from  Ahmaddbdd  to  the  port  of  Surat  one  hundred  and  ten  kds, 
and  from  Surat  to  the  pass  of  Kh&napur^  near  to  Ehdndesh 
and  Bagldnah^  eighty  kds. 

At  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar's  conquest,  there  were 
twenty-five  sarkdrs  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Oujar&t. 
Nine  of  these  sarkdrs  had  been  acquired  by  the  Kings  of  Ou- 
jardt  as  conquests  from  other  provinces^  and  under  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  these  sarkdrs  were  reannexed  to  their  original 
provinces  by  the  Subaddr  Sh^hab-ud-din  Ahmad  Kh&n''^  in  the 
year  986  h.  (1578  a.d.).  The  sarkdrs  of  Jodhpur,  J&16r,  and 
Ndg6r,  were  united  to  A'jmir;  Mulher  and  Nandurb&r  to 
Khdnd^sh ;  the  sarkdrs  of  Base  [Bassein]^  Mambe  [Bombay], 

*  Sb&h&b-nd-din  Khin.    Some  notice  will  be  found  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  this  volame  of  this  able  and  vigorous  officer. 


rA.D.  1578.1 
Cliirit-i-AhmadLj 
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and  Daman  in  the  low  land  of  the  Eokan  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  hat- wearing  Europeans ;  the  sarkdr  of  Dand&- 
Rdjpuri  in  the  possession  of  Malik  'Ambar.  It  is  recorded 
that  Sultdn  Bah^ar  of  Gujar&t  gave  this  aarkdr  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter,  to  Malik  'Ambar^''^  in  charge  of  the  gate  of 
Daulat&bad.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar  sixteen  sarkdra  were 
settled  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gujardt.  Ten  of  these 
paid  their  revenues  into  the  Imperial  treasury;  (of  these^)  one^ 
the  aarkdr  of  Surat^  belonged  to  the  revenue  officials  of  the 
province ;  the  remaining  nine  belonged  to  the  diwdni  (revenue 
administrator)  of  the  Siibah. 


SarkirB. 

Hahils 

Ahmad&bdd 

.    88 

Bhanij          ... 

.     14 

Pattan          .... 

.     17 

Bar6dah       .... 

.     14 

NAddt          .... 

.     12 

CMmp&uir  .... 

.     18 

Oodhrah      .... 

.    11 

S6rath          .... 

.     68 

Naw^-oagar^  or  IsUm-nagar 

.     17 

184 


The  last-named  was  wrongfully  overrun  by  the  Jdm  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  ^A'lamgir^  and  is  in  his  occupation  still. 
The  aarkdra  comprised  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  mahdla  in 
cities  and  parganaha^  fifteen  ports^  and  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  and  a  half  villages.  Two  hamlets  (purah) 
besides  these  were  not  entered  in  the  records  because  they  were 
held  by  zaminddra.    The  area  measured^  during  a  period  of  six 


*  The  expression  in  the  original  is  S^\  oJ^J  ^j^  ^y^^^^  whioh  seems  to 
imply  some  special  command  in  the  garrison.  An  officer  of  this  name  (Malik 
'Ambar)  is  mentioned  as  in  rebellion  against  Akbar  and  Jah^ngir,  in  the 
"  A'(n-i-Akbari,*'  vol.  i.  pp.  337  and  339,  Blochmann's  translation  j  bnt  this  can 
hardly  hare  been  the  same  person  as  the  Malik  *Ambar  of  the  text. 
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months,  by  R&j&h  Todar  Mal^  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar^  and  under  his  orders^  amounted  to  one  kr6rj  twenty- 
three  lakhs^  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
biffhahs,  and  nine  biswahs  (1,23^60^594.9).  Eighty-three 
lakhs,  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
bighahs,  and  three  biswahs  were  cultivable ;  the  rest  was  built 
upon  or  was  jungle.  The  whole  of  the  sarkdrs  of  Sorath^ 
Godhrah,  and  Isl&m-nagar,  and  forty -nine  mahdls  belonging  to 
other  sarkdrs  were  not  measured^  so  their  area  does  not  appear 
in  the  revenue  records. 

The  sarkdrs  not  under  regular  revenue  assessment^  but 
belonging  to  zaminddrs,  and  only  paying  tribute  when  exacted 
by  the  ndzim  of  the  province  with  an  army,*  were  the  sarkdrs 
of  Dungarpur,  Bdnsbalah^  Kachh  or  Sulimdn-nagar  [Isl&m- 
nagar],  Sirohi^  Siinth^  and  the  sarkdr  of  R&m-nagar^  the 
tribute  of  which  belonged  to  the  govemorf  of  the  port  of  Siirat.  J 
Although  these  sarkdrs,  in  preceding  reigns,  were  never  under 
the  diwdn  of  the  province^  the  total  revenue,  exclusive  of  the 
port  of  Siirat  and  of  course  of  remissions,  and  surplus  collec- 
tions^ amounted  to  seventy-nine  krdrs,  ninety-six  lakhs,  forty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  ddms  (79^96,45^213) . 
This  was  the  total  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Muhamad 
Shdh. 

Of  this  sum^  twenty  krdrs,  eighty-two  lakhs,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  ddms  (20^82^00^342)  went  into  the 
private  treasury  of  the  Emperor  (khdlsah-Usharifah),  and  was 
appropriated  for  hb  personal  use.     Two  krdrs  and  twenty  lakhs 


i> 


*  This  was  what  was  commonly  known  as  mulk-gMf  "  taking  the  conntry, 
and  was  constantly  practised  by  the  Kings  of  Gnjardt  and  their  successors,  in 
territories  which  they  had  snbjagated  bat  had  not  brought  under  regpilar 
settlement.  The^N^zim'*  was  a  goyemor  or  high  officer,  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  military  and  police  of  a  subah,  or  govemment, 
and  generally  to  preserve  order.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Moghul  empire,  he 
was  usually  confined  to  these  duties ;  the  diwdni,  i.e.  the  revenue  and  civil 
administration,  being  given  to  another  officer. 

t  The  Hyderdb&d  MS.  has  "  to  the  revenue  official  (mutsaddir)  of  Stirat." 
{  With  the  ten  sarkdrs  previously  enumerated,  these  six  make  up  the  total 
of  the  sixteen  sarkdrs  which  Akbar  allotted  to  the  province  of  6njaj:4t. 
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of  ddms  (2,20,00^000)  went  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  subah.  Besides  his  personal  jdgirs  and  those  of  his 
subordinates,  and  in  addition  to  the  payments  from  the 
zaminddrs,  twenty-four  lakhs  were  assigned  to  the  ndzim  of 
the  province.  The  balance  was  appropriated  to  the  pay  of  the 
amirs,  mansabddrs^  (whether  at  head-quarters  or  detached)^ 
and  other  officers^  and  the  contingents  of  the  faujddrs  of  the 
province. 

Nearly  one  krdr  and  twenty  lakhs  of  ddms,  fifly  thousand 
bighas  of  cultivable  land^  one  hundred  and  three  villages,  and 
one  lakh  and  forty  thousand  rupees  in  cash  from  the  govern- 
ment treasury,  besides  the  gifts  made  by  governors  from  their 
own  jdgirs,  were  bestowed  under  royal  grants  and  orders  in 
various  departments  in  madad  ma^dsh  and  Mdm  grants^  and 
in  monthly  and  daily  payments  to  distinguished  saids  and 
sh&hs. 

There  wercj  one  with  another,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
stations  otfayjddrsf  and  thdnahddrsf ;  two  hundred  and  three 
forts,  great  and  small^  of  stone  and  brick,  besides  forts  which 
various  persons  have  built  since. 

The  total  receipts  of  a  year  (hdsil'i'SdUuakmat)  amounted 
to  one  krdr,  twenty-three  lakhs,  fifty-six  thousand  rupees.  The 
total  expended  amounted  to  one  krdr  of  rupees^  and  in  former 
times  to  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,  besides  the  tribute  payable  to 
the  imperial  throne  and  to  the  ndzims. 

*  Mcmaabdd/rs  were  a  kind  of  offioisl  ranking  according  to  the  men  they 
were  expected  to  sapplj  for  war,  Ac,  so  that  their  aUowanoes  praotioallj  cor- 
responded to  their  rank ;  and,  therefore,  mansdb  will  nsoally  be  rendered 
"allowances"  in  the  following  pages.  (For  fuller  particulars,  see  yol.  i. 
"  A'ln-i-Akbari,"  Blochmann's  translation.) 

t  Grades  of  officials  with  police  authority  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
latter  name  is  sometimes  also  giyen  to  the  officer  in  command  of  a  small 
military  poet,  but  it  is  here  used  in  the  former  sense  no  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  GUJABXt.* 

In  ancient  times  the  country  of  Gujar&t  was  in  the  possession 
of  Bdjputs  and  Kolis.  All  the  chiefs  were  independent,t  and 
exercised  no  power  or  authority  over  each  other ;  but  year  by 
year  the  army  of  B&iah  Phur  'D66,t  R&jah  of  Kanauj,  who  at 
that  time  was  lord  paramount  of  all  the  B&jahs  of  Hindust&n^ 
came  into  the  country^  and,  after  receiving  something  by  way 
of  tribute^§  returned.  At  length  this  R^jah  put  to  death  a 
dependant  named  S&want  Singh  (who  was  of  evil  disposition^ 
and  had  raised  a  sedition)^  and  gave  up  his  house  to  plunder. 
Sdwant  Singh's  wife,  who  was  pregnant^  terrified  at  the  death 

*  It  is  intended  to  giye  a  sammaiy  of  the  pre-Mahomedan  history  of 
Gujarat  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  ;  only  a  few  explanatory  notes,  therefore, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  text. 

t  The  story  as  here  told  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  little  is  known  from 
other  sonroes  of  the  history  of  Gnjar&t  at  the  period  to  which  the  passage  relates. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Yalabhis,  which  had  for  several  centuries  been  apparently 
the  superior  over  many  or  most  of  the  petty  local  chiefs  in  Gujarat,  owed 
itself,  it  seems  probable,  at  least  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Kanauj  kings. 
The  Yalabhf  dynasty,  however,  was  pretty  certainly  broken  up  by  internal 
dissensions  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  the  state  of 
aifairs  described  by  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,"  as  existing  at  the  close  of  that 
century,  is  just  wnat  might  be  expected  to  result  under  such  circumstances, 
that  is  to  say,  the  coexistence  of  a  congeries  of  petty  independent  states, 
nominally  tributary  to  Kanauj. 

{  R(ijah  Phtir  D46y  in  some  MSS.  Bhur  L46.  It  may  perhaps  stand  for 
\^  Pvdrt  and  refer  to  the  tribe  of  the  then  ruling  dynasty  of  Kanauj ;  if  so, 

the  passage  would  read,  "  the  Pd^r  Rljah  Rijah  D^o  of  Kanauj." 
§  The  original  is  ^JtSJi^  (^f^. 
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of  her  husband^  lost  her  senses,  and,  as  fated  by  heaven,  wan- 
dered towards  Gujar&t^  and  in  an  uninhabited  waste  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  One  day  a  person  named  Sabal  1)66*  discovered  her^ 
and  he,  after  learning  her  circumstances,  took  compassion  on 
her.  He  placed  her  in  charge  of  one  of  his  attendants^  who 
brought  her  to  fi&dhanpur^  and  carefully  attended  to  the 
nurture  of  the  boy.  When  the  lad  came  to  years  of  discretion 
he  frequented  abandoned  and  desperate  company,  and  became 
a  highway  robber  and  a  vagabond.  It  so  happened  that  some 
treasure  which  was  being  conveyed  from  Gujarat  to  Kanauj 
fell  into  his  hands.  Thenceforward  Fortune  favoured  him^  and 
by  degrees  he  established  an  independent  authority  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  joined  by  a  grain-dealer  named 
Ch&mp&^t  who  restrained  him  from  his  evil  courses,  and  guided 
him  to  a  reputable  course  of  life.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  had 
established  his  rule  and  assumed  the  title  of  Ban  R&j  (''  The 
Forest  King ''),  He  laid  out  the  city  of  Pattan,  and  made  it 
his  seat  of  government,  and  from  that  time  Pattan  was  the 
capital  of  Gujarat,  until  the  founding  of  the  mighty  city  of 
Ahmad&b&d.  When  he  resolved  upon  constructing  the  city 
of  Pattan  he  went  out  on  an  expedition,  avowedly  for  pleasure 
and  for  hunting,  but  really  in  order  to  discover  and  select  a 
suitable  site.  A  shepherd  named  Anhal  became  aware  of  his 
real  design,  and  agreed  to  show  the  King  a  suitable  spot,  on 
condition  that  his  own  name,  ''  Anhal,*^  should  be  given  to  the 
projected  city.  He  stated  that  he  had  there  seen  a  hare 
deliver  herself  from  the  jaws  of  a  dog  by  its  courage  and  daring. 
The  town  was  built,  and  was  accordingly  called  Anhal-w^rah, 
which  by  degrees  was  corrupted  into  Nahr-wdrah,  or  Nahr- 


*  The  MSS.  all  agree  in  this  name,  which  by  Bird,  however,  is  given  as 
"Eijah  Sn."  Tod  calls  him  "Sailag  Sur  Acharya."  Ban  Eaj  is  said  to 
have  allied  himself  with  a  robber  chief,  called  Surapal  of  Ma«51ah.  Tod's 
"  Western  India,"  p.  153.  The  Eds  Mala  calls  the  father  Jay  Shakar,  the 
adopted  father  Shflgan  Siiri,  and  the  B&jah  of  Kananj  Bhim. 

t  Some  MSS.  have  another  word  after  that  rendered  '*  grain-dealer  *' ;  in 
Uie  Hyderabad  MS.  it  reads  as  "  San^rid."  The  "  San^riahs  "  are  a  noted 
tribe  of  plundering  vagrants. 
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w&lah.  When  it  was  completed,  and  a  pleasant  city,  it  was 
called  Pattan,  a  Hindi  word  which  signifies  a  '*  choice "  dty, 
and  it  was  also  called  the  "  Seat  of  the  Throne/'  The  year 
802^  of  Bikramdjit,  corresponding  with  130  h.  (747  ▲.d.)^ 
or,  as  some  say,  202  h.  (817  a.d.),  is  the  date  of  the 
foundation  .f 

Be  it  known  that  Rdjahs  of  these  tribes  have  held  rule  in  this 
kingdom,  the  Ch&warahs,j:  the  Solankhis,  and  the  B&gh^lahs. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  number  of  kings  of  each  family  and 
the  duration  of  their  rule.  The  Ain-uAkbari  of  Ab-ul-Fazl 
records  that  the  number  of  persons  of  the  three  families  was 
twenty-three,  and  the  period  of  their  authority  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  and  four  months,  until  the  time  when 
the  Musulm&ns  obtained  the  ascendancy. 

Of  the  Ch&warah  race  there  were  seven  persons. 

1.  Ban  Rfij,  who  first  ascended  the 

throne,  and  died  when  about    .     60  years  of  age. 

2.  J6g  Rdj,  his  son,  who  succeeded 

his  father,  and  reigned    .        .    35  year*. 

3.  Kh^iu,  or  Bhim  R&j  . 

4.  R&jahPith6r      . 

5.  Rajah  Bij6  Singh 

6.  R/ijah  B&wat  Singh    . 

7.  S&want  Singh,  the  last 


25  „ 
29  „ 
25      „ 


15 

7 


9i 


196 

For  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  this  tribe  of  Ch&warahs 
continued  to  reign. 

*  Some  MSB.  have  812,  bat,  of  course,  neither  date  is  consistent  with  the 
Hijra  dates  given.     The  preponderance  of  aathority  is  in  favour  of  802. 

t  The  Hjderdb&d  MS.  here  g^ives  some  astronomical  details  regarding  the 
date,  evidently  taken  from  a  Hindu  authority,  but  they  are  incorrectly  tran- 
scribed and  unintelhgible,  and  are  not,  therefore,  reproduced. 

X  Tod,  '*  Travels  in  Western  India,"  p.  158,  gives  a  tradition  that  the  name 
of  Ban  Bij's  father  was  Jasr&j — a  Saurah  prince  of  D^6-bandar  (Did) — and 
considers  the  word  Chdwarhy  or  Chdwaht  to  be  merely  a  misprononciation  of 
Saurah. 
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The  sovereignty  passed  from  the  Ch^warahs  to  the  S61aiikhis^ 
in  the  following  manner : — R&jah  S&want  Singh  Ch&warah^  the 
last  of  his  race,  had  a  daughter^  whom  he  married  to  a  man 
of  the  Solankhi  tribe.  She  died  before  childbirth,  and  a  male 
child  was  born  by  the  Csesarean  operation.  The  moon  was  in 
the  mansion  Shaulah,  which  in  Hindi  is  called  Mul,  and  so  the 
boy  was  named  Mul  Rdj.  The  Bijah  brought  him  up  as  his 
8on^  and  took  great  pains  with  his  education.  When  the  boy 
came  to  years  of  discretion^  Sdwant  Singh^  when  intoxicated 
with  the  purple  wine^  named  him  heir-apparent.  When  he 
came  to  himself  he  repudiated  his  drunken  declaration.  Never- 
theless, after  he  passed  away  from  this  mortal  worlds  Mul  R&j 
S61ankhi^  watching  his  opportunity^  got  possession  of  the  Bdj. 
After  this^  ten  individuals  of  his  race  reigned  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years^  three  months^  and  two  days. 

1.  Mill  R&j   . 

2.  J&mand    • 

3.  Balayd 

4.  Diild,  brother  of  J&mand 

5.  Mjah  Bhim  D6o       . 

6.  R^jah  Karan     . 

7.  Sid  Rdj  Jai  Singh     . 

8.  Kunwar  Pdl 

9.  Aji  V&\,  poisoned  his  mas- 

ter and  seized  his  power .       3 
10.  Lakhu  Mill  Deo^  descended 
from  a  brother  of  Bhim 
D^o        .         .         .         .20 


Years. 

Mont: 

56 

12 

4 

— 

7 

8 

42 

81 

50 

30 

3 

253 


*  The  Sdlankhi  kings  were  probably  Cbdlukya  or  Cbaolakya  Bdjpdts, 
Sdlankhi  being  apparently  a  local  corruption  of  that  name  ;  it  is  snffioient  to 
say  here  that  the  outline  of  their  history  given  in  this  place  is  a  fair  ap- 
prozimation  to  the  truth.  It  is  intended  to  give  further  details  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
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In  the  reigu  of  J&mand  Sdlankhi,''^  in  the  year  416  h.  (1025 
A.D.)^  Sult&n  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  marched  byway  of  Mult&nwith 
the  intention  of  waging  religious  war  against  S6mn&t.t  He 
came  through  the  territories  of  Nahrw&lah  Pattan.  R&jah 
J&mand,  feeling  unable  to  resist  him^  abandoned  Pattan  and 
fled.  Sult&n  Mahmud  then  established  himself  in  that  city^ 
and  having  refitted  his  army  there,  proceeded  thence  against 
S6mn&t^  and  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  in  Zi-k'adah  of  the 
same  year.  After  the  conquest  of  Sdmnfit,  he  learned  that 
R&jah  J&mand,  who  had  fled  from  his  approach^  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  fort  about  forty-five  kos  distant.  Mahmud  con- 
ceived the  design  of  capturing  that  fort,]:  and  marched  against 
it.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  that  the  fort  was  protected 
by  deep  water^  which  encircled  it  on  all  sides.  Two  divers 
were  brought  before  him,  whom  he  questioned  regarding  the 
depth  of  the  water.  They  informed  him  that  there  was  a  place 
at  which  a  passage  was  possible^  but  that  if  the  flood  tide 
should  come  in  during  the  transit  every  man  would  be  drowned. 
Mahmud,  trusting  in  the  favour  of  God^  entered  the  water  and 
arrived  with  his  cavalry  safe  at  the  foot  of  the  fort.  R&jah 
J&mand,  when  he  was  informed  of  this,  fled  precipitatdy,  and 
immense  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army  of  Isl&m.  The 
people  of  the  garrison  were  slain.  The  author  of  the  ^^  Bauzat- 
us-Saf&''  has  given  a  wonderful  account  of  this  conquest.§ 

It  is  related  that  after  Mahmud  had  succeeded  in  the  con- 
quest of  Somndt,  he  proposed  to  remain  there  for  some  years^ 
because  the  country  was  of  great  extent,  but  especially  because 
in  those  parts  there  were  mines  where  pure  gold  was  found, 
and,  moreover,  Serandip  (Ceylon)  was  the  place  whence  all 


*  The  wroDg  name  is  g^ven,  Bhim  D6o  (Bhdna  Deva)  was  the  king  who 
was  really  on  the  throne  at  tho  time  of  Mahmud' s  invasion. 

t  The  Persian  spelling  of  this  name  is  adopted  here. 

X  It  is  intended  to  dJjBcass  the  locality  of  this  fort  in  the  Appendix  to 
Vol.  II. 

§  See  an  account  of  a  ballad  describing  the  fall  of  Somnit,  by  Oolonel 
Watson,  in  the  "  Indian  Antiq.,"  vol.  viii.  p.  ISS. 
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precious  stones  *  were  brought  to  Hindustdn^  and  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  country.  His  ministers  represented 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  abandon  Khoras&n,  and  to  make 
Somn&t  his  capital.  The  Sultdn  decided  to  return;  but  he 
said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  someone  to  under- 
take the  settlement  and  defence  of  the  country  {i.e.  Somndt). 
His  courtiers  represented  that^  as  his  authority  in  the  country 
would  not  be  great^  it  would  be  politic  to  select  for  the  appoint- 
ment some  native  of  the  locality. 

The  Sult&n  accordingly  discussed  the  matter  with  those 
people  of  the  country  who  were  well  disposed  and  loyal  to 
him.  Certain  of  them  remarked  that  there  was  no  one  who, 
as  regards  nobility  and  ancient  descent^  could  compare  with 
the  family  of  the  local  rulers^  and  that  there  was  one  scion  of 
that  race  still  remaining,  who  had  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
Brahman  and  occupied  himself  with  learning  and  religious 
austerities ;  and  it  was  represented  that  if  the  King  were 
disposed  to  give  the  government  to  him,  it  would  be  an  un- 
objectionable arrangement.  Others  contradicted  this  state- 
ment, and  said  this  ascetic^f  D&bishalim,  was  a  man  of  evil 
disposition,  and  that  it  was  by  Divine  mercy  that  he  had  been 
brought  low^  and  that  his  austerities  and  (self-)  discipline  were 
not  voluntary^  but  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  cast  into 
prison  by  his  own  kindred,  and  that  to  save  his  life  he  had 
sought  refuge  in  an  ascetic^s  cell.  There  was  (they  said) 
another  D&bishalim^  a  relative  of  the  first-named,  who  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  wisdom  and  lore  of  the  Brahmans^ 
and  who  at  that  time  was  actually  ruling  in  such  and  such  a 
province ;  and  they  said  that  the  best  thing  the  Sultdn  could 
do  would  be  to  nominate  him  to  the  government^  and  to  send 
him  a  summons.  He  would  certainly  come,  and  would  take 
fitting  measures  for  the  establishment  and  settlement  of  the 
King^s  authority.     He  was  a  man  straightforward  and  true  to 

*  *A>yM\i,  ydJcAty  literally,  *' rabies  or  sapphires." 
t  x\Sy»  murtdz. 
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his  word^  and  if  he  undertook  to  pay  the  revenue  and  tribute^ 
he  would^  in  spite  of  the  long  distance,  transmit  it  regularly 
year  by  year  to  the  Ohazni  treasury.  The  Sult&n  said  that  if  this 
personage  (the  second  Dabishalim)  had  come  to  him  and  asked 
for  the  government,  it  would  have  been  accorded  to  him ;  bat 
that  it  was  hardly  expedient  to  make  over  so  important  a 
kingdom  to  a  man  who,  being  already  accepted  as  a  ruler  in 
Hindustan,  had  not  up  to  that  moment  paid  any  tribute  or 
offered  any  fealty.     In  fine,  he  desired  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic 
to  be  summoned,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to  him.    This  person 
undertook  to  pay  the  revenue  and  tribute,  and  said  that  he 
would  never  in  all  his  life  do  anything  at  variance  with  the 
Sultiln's  interests,  and  would  transmit  to  the  Sultdn's  treasury 
all  the  gold  and  precious  stones  produced  from  the  mines  of 
Hindustan.   But  (he  represented)  that  besides  himself  there  was 
another  Ddbishalim  who  bore  him  desperate  enmity ;  in  fact, 
there  had  been  already  war  and  bloodshed  between  them.     It 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  as  soon  as  this  man  heard  of  the 
Sultan's  departure,  he  would  attack  him,  and  since  he  could 
not  be  then  prepared,  he  would  assuredly  be  overthrown  and 
his  adversary  would  get  possession  of  the  kingdom.     If,  how- 
ever (he  said),  the  Sultan  would  now  march  against  his  enemy^ 
the  malevolence  of  the  latter  would  be  averted,  and  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  pay  into  the  Ghazni  treasury  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  of  both  Ehorasdn  and  Kdbul.     The  Sult&n  said 
that  he  had  started  from  Ghazni  for  the  purpose  of  waging  a 
religious  war,  and  had  not  returned  thither  for  three  whole 
years,  and  it  would  not  much  signify  if  he  did  not  return  for 
another  six   months.     So   he   accordingly   started   to    attack 
Ddbishalim's  kingdom.  The  people  of  Somn&t  told  (the  ascetic) 
Dabishalim  that  he  had  not  done  well  in  inciting  the  King  to 
this  attack,  and  that  a  person  whom  the  Lord  had  blessed  with 
majesty  and  glory,  and  deemed  worthy  of  honour,  would  not 
be  overcome  by  any   endeavour   or  accusation   on  his  part. 
This  saying  was  reported  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  shaken  in  his 
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lesolution.  Still,  as  he  had  already  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  was  never  disposed  to  cancel  or  alter  his  orders,  he  even- 
tually  marched  against  that  country,  and,  having  conquered 
D&bishalim's  dominions,  he  brought  him  away  captive,  and 
offered  to  make  him  over  to  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic.  This 
D&bishalim,  however,  represented  that  according  to  his  reli- 
gion it  was  a  grievous  sin  to  put  a  royal  personage  to  death ; 
indeed,  the  whole  army  would  be  disgusted  with  any  king 
who  put  another  to  death,  and  would  revolt  against  him.  The 
practice  of  the  kings  of  those  parts  was,  when  they  had  over- 
come an  enemy,  to  make  a  narrow  cell  underneath  their 
throne,  and  in  this  to  place  this  enemy  on  a  seat  (masnad), 
and  then  to  close  the  doors,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture, 
which  was  daily  opened,  [through  it  food  was  given  to  the 
prisoner,*]  and  it  was  then  closed  again. 

During  the  time  that  the  reigning  king  lived,  his  enemy 
remained  in  this  dungeon.  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic,  however, 
said  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  keep  his 
enemy  confined  in  this  fashion,  and  he  entreated  the  Sultdn 
to  take  the  captive  away  with  himself  to  Ghazni ;  but  requested 
that  when  he  had  established  his  kingdom  and  was  confirmed 
on  the  throne,  the  Sult&n  would  send  his  enemy  back  to  him 
again,  that  he  might  keep  him  in  confinement  in  the  manner 
described.  If  the  King,  he  said,  would  consent,  it  would  be  a 
great  condescension.  The  Sult&n  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
sounded  the  drum  of  departure.  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic 
ascended  the  throne  of  Somn&t,  and  sent  after  the  Sult&n 
rarities  and  costly  gifts,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
ministers  by  various  services.  Accordingly,  after  he  was  esta- 
blished in  his  kingdom,  in  transmitting  treasure  and  jewels  to 
the  Sultdn,  he  sent  also  for  his  enemy.  The  Sultdn  hesitated 
to  despatch  the  latter,  not  liking  to  deliver  an  innocent  man 

*  These  words  are  not  found  in  the  text,  but  as  they  occur  in  the  "  MajmA- 
i'VilBBikji,^*  and]  are  evidently  necessary  to  the  sense,  they  are  inserted  in 
this  translation. 
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into  the  hands  of  his  foe ;  bat  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic  had^ 
by  his  valuable  gifts,  made  the  ministers  and  courtiers  his 
partizans^  and  they  all  declared  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  waste  pity  on  an  infidel  Edfir,  and  that^  moreover,  the  King 
ought  not  to  violate  his  promises  and  his  oath,  and  that  such 
conduct  would  virtually  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  D&bi- 
shalim  the  Ascetic,  and  that  he  might  lose  his  authority  in 
Somndt  thereby.  The  Sultdn^  on  the  persuasion  of  his  nobles, 
delivered  over  the  young  man  to  the  people  of  D&bishalim  the 
Ascetic^  and  wrote  letters-  to  the  chiefs  of  India  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  to  forward  him  to  the  borders  o£  Somn&t. 

When  he  reached  the  territories  of  S&mn&t,  D&bishalim  the 
Ascetic  ordered  the  cell  under  the  throne  to  be  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  Now  it  was  also  a  practice  with  the  Kings  of 
Sdmndt,  whenever  an  enemy  was  brought  near  the  seat  of 
government,  that  the  King  should  go  out  one  stage  to  meet 
him,  and  should  place  on  his  head  his  private  basin  and  water- 
ewer,  and  then  make  him  go  before  his  horse's  head  as  far 
as  the  palace.  After  that  the  King  seated  himself  on  his 
throne,  and  his  enemy  was  confined  in  the  dungeon,  and  seated 
on  the  cushion  within  it.  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic,  in  accordance 
with  this  custom,  went  out ;  but  there  was  some  delay  in  the 
reception  of  his  enemy,  and  he  determined  to  hunt.  So  the 
King  and  his  troops  employed  themselves  till  the  air  grew 
hot,  and  the  King's  followers  took  shelter  in  holes  and  comers. 
D&bishalim  the  Ascetic  himself  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  cast  a  red  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  went  to  sleep. 
In  that  jangle  were  many  (flying)  creatures,  with  strong  claws 
and  sharp  beaks,  and  one  of  these,  flying  by,  imagined  that 
the  red  handkerchief  was  a  piece  of  meat,  so  swooped  down 
from  the  air,  struck  its  claw  into  the  handkerchief,  and  carried 
it  off  in  its  beak ;  one  of  Dabishalim  the  Ascetic's  eyes  was 
blinded  by  the  blow  of  that  creature's  beak.  Confusion  fell 
on  the  army,  and,  simultaneously,  they  brought  in  the  young 
man.    When  the  courtiers  saw  that  D&bishalim  the  Ascetic 
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had  been  supematurally  afflicted,'^  and  that  a  miraculous  fate 
had  befallen  him^  and  that,  moreover,  except  the  young  man, 
no  One  else  had  any  right  or  claim  by  kindred  to  the  throne, 
they  unanimously  saluted  the  latter  as  King.  A  small  minority 
who  opposed  were  overpowered,  and  the  same  basin  and  water- 
ewer  which  had  been  brought  for  that  youth  were  placed  on 
the  head  of  Ddbishalim  the  Ascetic,  and  they  made  him  run 
(before  them)  to  the  royal  palace,  and  sent  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  cell  which  had  been  constructed.  Glory  be  to  God,  that 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  manifested  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition;  or,  as  Khw&jah  Ehusni  says, — 

Who  dig^  a  pitfall  for  his  hated  foe 

Dig^  his  own  pathway  to  the  realms  below. 

[The  episode  here  related  at  length  is  foand  in  several  historical  works, 
and  has  been  the  sabject  of  considerable  comment  by  European  scholars, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  regarded  it  as  of  any  historical  valae.  It  is 
shown,  however,  by  the  quotation  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Mahomedan 
Historians  of  India,"  p.  500,  that  the  story  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  **  Majmi- 
i-Wasiyd,"  the  author  of  which,  Niz&m-nl-Malk,  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
official  position,  likely  to  have  access  to  trastworthy  sources  of  information, 
and  died  only  half  a  century  after  Mahmud.  The  author  of  the  **  Mirit-i- 
Ahmadi,"  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  "Majm&-i-Was&y&*'  before  him, 
for  he  has  copied  the  narrative  almost  verbatim,  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  version  given  above  with  that  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the 
'*  Mahomedan  Historians"  just  quoted  (and  which  was  corrected  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  himself).  Nor  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  story,  as  told,  in 
themselves  at  all  impossible,  or  indeed  improbable,  though  the  details  may  be 
somewhat  "  embellished."  It  is  not  claimed  for  either  Ddbishalfm  (what- 
ever Hindu  name  that  appellation  represents)  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Sdlankhi  kings  of  Gujarat,  or  that  the  kingdom  which 
Mahmud  committed  to  one  of  them  was  that  of  Gujar&t.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinctly  called  the  kingdom  of  S(5mn^t,  and  the  clear  inference,  from 
the  language  employed,  is  that  they  were  members  of  a  local  dynasty,  which 
had  once  been  in  power  there,  but  had  been  ousted.  Hw^n  Thsang  found 
Saur&shtra  governed  by  a  local  dynasty,  tributary  to  Yalabhf,  iu  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  and  Sdmndt  is  in  Saurashtra.  The  statement  of 
the  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi  "  is,  that  the  country  of  Gujardt  was,  at  the  close  of 
that  century,  broken  up  into  many  petty  kingdoms,  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  this  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
several  petty  dynasties,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  local  dynasty  at 
S<5mniit  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  that 
time.  Moreover,  that  such  a  dynasty  should  have  been  expelled,  or  have 
come  to  an  end  shortly  before  Mahmud's  advent,  is  also  in  accordance  with 
facts.  As  has  been  alreadv  said,  Saurdshtra  was  at  some  time  after  the  seventh 
century  overrun  by  Kdshis,  Jhar^jahs,  and  other  tribes  from  the  north,  in  all 

•  The  word  rendered  '*  supematurally  afflicted  "  is  dubious  in  the  text ;  it 
has  been  read  as  (^yt*^,  literally,  "  insane  "  or  "  bewitched,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
capable  of  bearing  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  above. 
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probability  expelled  thenoe  by  the  earlier  Mahomedan  inyaders ;  indeed,  the 
*'T&rikh-i-B<5rath"  (Burgess's  translation,  p.  240),  expressly  gives  Hijij's 
invasion  as  the  canse  of  the  migration  of  the  Jhar^j&hs  to  the  sonth,  and 
of  their  seizure  of  Bhuj. 

Nor  is  the  action  attributed  to  Mahmdd  himself  unlikely;  in  fact,  the 
early  Mahomedan  invaders  of  India  often  adopted  snch  a  policy,  and  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  territories  which  they  had  overran,  bnt  conld  not  per- 
manently occupy,  to  native  rulers  willing  to  yield  more  or  less  subordination 
to  themselves,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  some  extent  to  maintain  their  power 
over  the  conquests  they  had  made.  If  the  representatives  of  an  ancient  and 
popular  but  ousted  dynasty  were  on  the  spot,  they  would  be  exactly  the 
class  of  persons  who  would  be  selected  for  such  a  charge.  So  far  the  stoiy 
has  every  element  of  probability  about  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as 
true. 

But  the  purport  of  the  rest  of  the  story  is  evidently  to  give  a  plansible 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  nominee  of  the  conqueror  was  ere  long 
expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  and  the  local  influence  of  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  its  recent  conquests  destroyed.  There  is,  therefore,  every  like- 
lihood of  the  facts  being  more  or  less  distorted,  so  as  to  soothe  Mahomedan 
susceptibilities.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  details  are  not  in  themselves 
violently  improbable,  and  it  is  only  their  combination  to  produce  the  ultimate 
effect  which  is  extraordinary.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  of  these  details 
which  show  that  the  story  must,  at  least,  have  been  put  together  by  some- 
one having  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  India,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  not  incredible  that,  having  selected  his  nominee,  the 
8ult&n  should  use  his  power  to  suppress  anyone  who  was  likely  to  offer  oppo- 
sition to  his  arrangements.  The  accident,  also,  which  is  described  as  occur- 
ring to  D&bishalfm  the  Ascetic,  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Bome  of  the  Indian  birds  of  prey,  notably  the  common  kite  or  chU 
(Milvua  Qovindd)  are  very  bold.  These  last-named  birds  are  well  known 
often  to  swoop  on  the  baskets  in  which  meat  is  carried  from  market,  and 
to  carry  off  portions.  In  defence  of  their  nests,  they  will  fly  at  persons 
who  incautiously  approach  too  near  them,  striking  at  their  faces.  The  Editor 
hafi  known  several  such  cases,  and  in  one  a  wound  was  inflicted  which  nar- 
rowly missed  destroying  one  eye  of  the  person  attacked.  Again,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  superstition,  widespread  in  India,  which  regards  a  one-eyed 
person  (kdndt  or,  more  properly,  kdnrd)  as  of  ill  omen.  The  story  of  the 
local  customs  and  the  mode  of  treating  conquered  enemies  is  possibly  ficti- 
tious, though  not  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  tales  reported  in  other  cases. 
So  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  policy  adopted  by  Mahmud  in  dealing  with  the 
territory  of  8<5mn&t,  and  the  broad  fact  that  his  nominee  did  not  long  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  himself,  the  facts  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  accepted  as 
authentic  history.  The  remaining  details  are  possibly  true,  but  equally 
likely  to  have  been  invented  to  modify  the  unpalatable  story  of  the 
result.] 

While  RdjahBhim  D^o*  held  the  sovereignty  of  Nahr-wflah, 
Mu'ife-ud-din  bin  S&m^  otherwise  called  Shahab-ud-din^  becoming 
governor  of  Ghazni  in  570  a.h.  as  deputy  of  his  brother,  led  an 
army  to  U'ch  in  the  year  574  h.  (1178  a.d.),  and  wrested  that 
country  from  the  Karm&tians.     He  also  subdued  Mult&n^  and 

*  This  name  is  correctly  given ;  the  monarch  was  Bhima  D^va,  the  second 
of  that  name,  of  the  Sdlankhf  race,  who  reigned  from  about  1178  a.d.  to 
1241  ▲.!>. 
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proposed  to  march  through  the  sandy  desert  against  Oujar&t. 
B&jah  Bhim  D^o  met  him^  and^  after  a  hard-fought  battle^  in- 
flicted such  a  defeat  upon  him  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  Ghazni  * 

In  the  year  589  (1193  a.d.)  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  the  deputy 
of  Mu'iz-ud-din  at  Dehli,  which  in  those  days  was  the  capital 
of  India,  led  an  army  to  Nahrwalah,  in  Gujar&t,  and  revenged 
the  Sult&n  upon  Bhim  D^o  in  a  fitting  manner. 

R&jah  Sidh  H&j  Jai  Singh  S61ankhi,  when  he  was  ruler,  con- 
quered  the  land  as  far  as  M ilwah,  Burh&nptir,  &c.  He  built 
several  great  forts,  such  as  those  of  Bharuj,  Dabhoi,  &c.  He 
constructed  the  tank  of  Sihattar-lingf  at  Pattan.  He  also 
protected  various  tanks  in  Bairamgd6n  and  in  Sorath,  by  facing 
them  round  with  stone.  He  founded  Sidhpur,  and  in  it  the 
famous  temple  of  Riidar  Mfil,  celebrated  far  and  wide.  It 
is  related  that  when  he  founded  this  temple  he  asked  the 
astrologers  to  fix  an  auspicious  time  for  the  work,  and  they 
foretold  that  the  edifice  would  fall  into  the  power  of  one 
'AW-ud-din,  who  would  become  sovereign  of  Dehli.  The 
lUjah  believed  in  this  prediction,  and  sought  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  aforesaid  Sult&n,j:  who  said  that,  if  he  did  not  fulfil 


*  The  Babjoined  passage  from  the  "  T&i^h-i-Sdrath/'  though  transferred 
to  Mahmiid,  eridently  relates  to  this  defeat.  It  is  onrions  (though  of  late 
date  and  probably  only  handing  down  the  story  of  tradition)  in  reg^d  to  its 
account  of  the  disposal  of  the  captives,  which,  if  read  in  the  light  of  Sir  A. 
Lyairs  researches  as  to  the  proselytising  action  of  Hindiiis,  is  not  per  ae  impro- 
bable ;  probably,  too,  pure  Hindd  prejudices  had  in  that  part  of  India  been 
a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism,  which  certainly  had  not 
long  been  extinguished  in  that  neighbourhood.  "  Sh&h  Mahmtid  fled  in  dismay 
and  saved  his  life.  Turkish,  Afifghan,  and  Moghul  female  prisoners  .  .  .  were 
disposed  of  after  the  command,  *  The  wicked  women  to  the  wicked  men  and 
the  Gfood  women  to  the  good  men'  (Kur&n,  xxiv.  25).  .  .  .  Respectable  men 
were  compelled  to  shave  their  heads  and  were  enrolled  among  the  Chakawlil 
and  W&dhil  tribes  of  Bijputs,  while  the  lower  kinds  were  allotted  to  the 
castes  of  K<51i8,  Kh&uts,  B&bri&s,  and  M^rs ;  all,  however,  were  allowed  to 
retain  the  wedding  and  funeral  ceremonies  current  among  themselves,  and 
to  remain  aloof  from  other  classes." — "  Tirfkh-i-Sdrath "  (Buigess,  pp. 
112,  113). 

t  This  name  is  so  spelt  in  the  text,  but  it  represents  the  Sanskrit  Sahtura" 
linga. — See  **  Mahomedan  Historians  of  India,''  vol.  v.  p.  268. 

X  This  is,  of  course,  a  palpable  fable.  Sfddha  Rijah  died  long  before  'A14- 
ud-dln  Kheljf  was  bom, 
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the  astrologers'  prediction,  he  woald  at  least  establish  there 
Mahomedan  law.  Wheu^  after  a  while,  'AU-ud-din  became 
Salt&n^  he  led  an  army  there,  and  left  behind  him  the  marks 
of  Mahomedan  supremacy  by  erecting  masjids  and  minars. 
This  Rajah  constructed  many  other  idol  temples  and  tanks  with 
stone,  too  numerous  to  recount. 

The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  Solankhis  to  the 
B&gh^lahs  occurred  in  this  way : — R&jah  Lakhu  Mtil  D6o,  the 
last  of  the  Solankhis,  left  behind  him  no  son  fit  to  rule,  so 
the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  B&gh^ahs,  and 
six  sovereigns  of  this  line  reigned  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years,  one  month,  and  two  days.* 


Tean.  Months. 

1.  R&jah  Andol  Mul  D6o 

.     12        5 

2.  BAjah   Bista  D^o, 

who 

built 

Bisftl-nagar 

.    34        6 

8.  Bigah  Bhim  D6o    . 

.    42      — 

4.  B&jah  Aijun  D^o  . 

.     10      — 

5.  R&jah  S&raug  D6o 

.    21      — 

6.  B&jali  Earan  D6o  . 

6        2^ 

126        IJt 

As  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  One 
that  the  light  of  Isl&m  and  the  practice  of  the  one  law  should 
be  made  manifest  in  these  parts,  (therefore)  the  rule  of  the  three 
races  of  infidel  kings  came  to  an  end^  in  order  that  the  throne 
might  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  people  specially  endowed 
with  the  faith  of  purity  and  the  law  of  patience,  and  in  order 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  of  the  (true)  faith  should  flash  from 
all  four   quarters  on  the  obscurity  of  unbelief;  so  that,  by 

*  This  is  a  rather  meagre  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  B&gh6]B,hB 
were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Sdlankhfs. 

t  This  list  is  approximately  correct  as  to  the  names  ;  but  probably  the  first 
was  never  actually  King  of  Nahrxvdrahy  and  the  third  seems  an  interpolation. 
The  period  of  the  reigns  is  also  probably  inaccurate  as  well  as  that  of  the 
duration  of  their  dynasty. 
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acquaintance  with  the  true  creed  and  the  observance  of  the 
injonctious  of  the  (true)  faith,  the  people  might  be  turned  from 
error,*  and  might  be  guided  from  the  valley  of  terrible  despair 
to  the  pleasant  highway  of  the  commandments.  This  came  to 
pass  when  'AUUud-din  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Dehli. 
He  was  a  Ood-fearing  man  and  the  protector  of  his  people,  and 
was  obedient  to  the  law^  even  in  the  extremes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  In  consultation  with  the  'Ulemfi  of  the  day  he 
was  styled  in  the  khutbah  ''The  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
Gk)d,"t  and  he  was  generally  known  by  that  title  when  he  came 
to  the  throne^  which  he  did  in  the  year  695  h.  (1296  a.d.).  In 
696  he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  JQujarat^  under  the  command 
of  Ulugh  Khfin  (who  is  written  and  spoken  of  among  the 
Gujar&tis  as  Alp  Kh^{)  and  Nasrat  Khfin  J^esari.  These 
Kh&ns  arrived  at  Nahrw&rah^  or  Pattan^  and  ravaged  the 
country  round.  Rdjah  Karan^  the  last  of  the  Bagh^lah  dynasty^ 
gave  battle,  but  being  worsted^  fled  to  D^ogarh  Chfindah.§ 
His  wives  and  daughters,  and  treasures  and  elephants^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  champions  of  Isl&m.  The  Kh&ns  acquired 
much  treasure  and  many  jewels  from  the  merchants  of  Kam- 
bh^at^  and  they  broke  in  pieces  the  idol  of  Somndt^  which  had 
been  set  up  afresh  after  one  had  been  destroyed  by  Sult&n 
Mahmud  of  Ohazni.  They  sent  all  the  effects  and  treasures, 
and  elephants^  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Rajah  Karan,  to 
the  Sult&n  at  Dehli.  A  daughter  of  the  Rfijah  of  Pattan, 
whose  name  was  D6wal  D^^  arrived  at  Dehli  with  the  other 
prisoners.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  Khizr  Khfin,  son  of 
Sult&n  'Al&-ud-din,  fell  in  love  with  her.     The  Sultlm  gave  her 


*  The  passage  is  dnbioos  in  the  M  SS. ;  only  an  approximate  meaning  can 
therefore  be  given  here. 

t  aU^  iJm-x  <y  ^fr^t^V  It  is  possible  that  'Al&-nd-dfn  used  this  title  in 
the  khutbahj  but  it  does  not  appear  on  his  ooins,  though  it  does  on  those  of 
seyeral  later  monarohs. 

t  This  doable  appellation  has,  as  will  be  seen,  oaosad  some  oonfasion. 
'Aliad.d£n  had  originally  four  principal  nobles,  two  of  whom  were  called 
Ulagh  Kh£n,  yix.  his  own  brother,  and  Alp  Kh^n,  his  wife's  brother. 

f  Aooording  to  Zii  Baran(  and  Firishtah,  "  to  Bim  D<o  of  D^gfr." 
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to  him  in  marriage,  and  he  himself  also  formed  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  D6wal  D6'8  mother.  Amir  Khusrii  Dehlawi 
has  written  a  poem  on  the  subject  called  **  'Ashikah/'*  which  is 
widely  celebrated^  but  it  might  be  understood  from  that  work 
that,  as  D6wal  D6  was  of  tender  years  and  great  beauty, 
niagh  Kh&n  adopted  her  as  his  daughter,  though  at  last  he,  by 
the  Sult&n's  command,  gave  her  to  Khizr  Khdn. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nahrw&lah  and  the  expulsion  of  R&jah 
Karan,  Ulugh  Kh4n  carried  on  the  government,  and  hence- 
forward ndzims  were  regularly  appointed  to  the  province  by  the 
Sult&ns  of  Dehli.  It  is  said  that  the  great  masjid,  built  of  hard 
stone,  and  called  the  A'dinah  masjid,  which  is  still  standing, 
was  erected  by  Ulugh  Kh&n.  There  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  people  regarding  it,  which  purports  that  so  many 
columns  are  employed  in  its  construction  that  people  make 
mistakes  in  counting  them.  There  is  a  fine  masjid  which, 
it  is  said,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
is  now  far  away  from  the  inhabited  part.f  There  are  many 
remains  of  grand  buildings  which  show  what  a  great  and 
splendid  city  Pattan  was  in  olden  times.  For  nearly  three  kSs 
round  the  present  city  the  ground  is  strewed  with  bricks  and 
blocks,  which  attest  the  truth  of  this  relation.  Ruined  bastions 
and  walls  found  in  the  open  country  likewise  prove  this.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
other  changes  in  the  city,  many  vestiges  of  old  times  have 
disappeared.  During  the  times  of  the  B&jahs  so  much  marble 
was  brought  from  Ajmir  for  the  construction  of  temples  and 
other  buildings,  that  abundance  of  it  is  found  at  the  present 
time  on  digging  in  the  ground.  All  the  marble  used  at 
Ahmad&bfid  and  other  places  was  brought  from  thence.  { 

*  See  "  Mahoxnedan  HistorianB,"  toI.  iii.  p.  552. 

t  The  MSS.  differ  here,  and  some  seem  to  refer  to  an  idol  temple  con- 
verted into  a  masjid,  and  make  this  the  masjid  now  at  a  distance  from  the 
city.    The  Hyder^biUi  MS.  has  been  followed  here. 

{  Firishtah  and  Zi^  Baranf  give  some  more  particulars  of  this  conqnest  of 
Gujar&t.  Both  place  the  invasion  in  'AU-nd'din's  third  jear,  i.e.  in  697  ▲.H., 
and  this  is  pretty  certainly  the  true  date,  for  both  the  noblemen  employed 
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Ulugh  Kh&n  governed  Gujardt  as  Ndzim  on  behalf  of 
'Al&-ud-din  for  twenty  years,*  but  towards  the  close  of  that 
monarches  reign  he  was  recalled,  and  through  an  accusation 
arising  oat  of  the  enmity  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  Malik  N&ib, 
who  was  then  wazir^  he  was  put  to  death,  without  any  just 
cause.  By  the  intrigues^  also,  of  Malik  N^b,  Khizr  Kh&n,  the 
son  of  'Al&-ud-dm,  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  fort  of 
Gwaliir.      The  Sultdn    shortly   afterwards  expired;    he  had 


in  this  inrasioD  were  engaged  first  in  redacing  the  party  of  the  late  king*s 
sons,  who  were  in  arms  at  Mnltiu,  and  afterwards  in  repelling  the  inroad  of 
the  Moghals  under  E^adnr,  who  came  through  the  Pnnjilb,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Satlej.  It  is  also  said  that  it  was  from  Gujardt,  and 
at  this  time,  that  Malik  K4fur,  the  eunuch  who  became  the  all-powerful 
waxir  of  'Ali-ud>dfn  in  his  later  years,  was  brought  among  the  slaves  cap* 
tnred.  When  the  expedition  was  over,  and  when  the  troops  had  reached 
JhillAwar,  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  army  commanded  by  these  nobles,  who 
demanded  from  their  troops  one-fifth  of  the  spoil,  and  resorted  to  harsh  mea- 
sures to  enforce  their  orders.  Part  of  their  army  was  composed  of  "  new 
MuBulmins,"  that  is,  of  Moghals  who,  when  the  rest  of  their  hordes  retired 
from  India,  remained  behind,  embraced  Mahomedanism,  and  were  taken 
into  Government  service.  Their  allegiance  probably  sat  lightly  on  them, 
and,  when  thus  disgusted,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  one  of  their  leaders, 
named  Muhamad  Shah.  They  succeeded  in  killing  a  nephew  of  Ulugh 
Khin  (and  of  the  Sultan),  and  also  Malik  'Iz-ud^din,  the  brother  of  Nasrat 
Khin.  The  revolt,  though  serious,  was  ultimately  suppressed  .  .  .  and  the 
offensive  demands  being  pressed  no  further,  the  army  proceeded  peaceably  to 
Dehli.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  Sultan  and  Nasrat  Khdn,  especially  the 
latter,  avenged  their  relatives  by  the  most  revolting  cruelties  committed  on 
the  families  of  the  mutineers,  who  had,  for  the  most  part,  themselves  escaped. 
Some  of  them,  however,  later  on  were  captured  at  Bantam bh6r,  notably 
Muhamad  Shah,  their  leader,  and  were  then  put  to  death. — "  Mahomedan 
Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  147,  148,  163-65,  179 ;  and  Firishtah,  vol.  i., 
BriggB'  translation,  pp.  327-29,  343. 

*  This  is  an  error  into  which  the  author  of  the  "  Mirat-i- Ahmadi '*  has 
been  led  by  the  double  use  of  the  title  of  Clugh  Ehilu,  already  noticed. 
Bautambhdr  proved  fatal  both  to  Nasrat  Ehdn  and  to  the  real  Ulugh  Khdn, 
the  King's  brother ;  the  former  was  killed  at  the  outset  of  the  siege,  and 
Ulugh  Khiln,  to  whom  the  charge  of  that  fortress  was  committed,  on  its 
capture  in  700  a.h.,  fell  sick  there  within  six  months  afterwards,  and  died 
on  his  way  to  Dehli,  whither  his  body  was  conveyed  for  burial.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  even  that  he  remained  in  charge  of  Gujarat  for  any  length  of 
time,  inasmuch  as,  when  summoned  to  Bautambhdr,  he  is  described  as  being 
at  Baidnah ;  and  he  was  certainly  present  in  the  action  with  the  Moghals, 
under  Katlagh  and  Targin,  near  the  city  of  Dehli,  where  Zafar  Khiln  was 
killed,  about  the  close  of  697  a.h.  (*'Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  75, 
165-68,  171,  172,  179 ;  and  Firishtah,  vol.  i.,  Briggs'  translation,  p.  344.) 
Alp  Khiln,  the  King^s  brot/ier-in-^ato,  was  the  person  who,  as  described  in  the 
text,  was  put  to  death  by  'Ala-ud-din,  shortly  before  his  death  in  715  A.H.,  ftt 
the  instigation  of  Malik  Kdftu*.  He  was  one  of  the  four  chief  nobles  of 
*Ala-ud«din's  court,  hf  alreadv  said.  (''Mahomedan  Historians/'  vol.  iii. 
p.  208.) 
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reigned  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died  in  the  year  715  a.h. 
It  is  said  that  Malik  N&ib  had  gained  such  power  over  the 
King  that  he  procured  the  dismissal  of  Khizr  Khdn  from  his 
position  as  heir-apparent,  and  put  Shahdb-ud-din,  the  Sultdn's 
youngest  son,  on  the  throne,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
King,  but  himself  exercised  all  the  real  power  and  authority, 
and  sent  a  barber  to  blind  Khizr  Khdn.  Things  remained  in 
this  state  for  one  month  and  five  days,  and  then  certain  of  the 
chiefs  of  'Ali-ud-din's  time  slew  him.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  the  nobles  and  courtiers  brought  Kutb-ud-din  Mu- 
b&rak  Shfih,  the  son  of  the  (late)  Sultdn  'AU-ud-din,  out  of 
his  prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

After  Ulugh  Khan  was  recalled  from  Gujardt  and  killed  by 
'Ali-ud-din,  great  disorders  arose  in  that  country.  Kutb-ud- 
din,  having  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Dehli,  he 
sent  Malik  Kam^-ud-din'^  to  restore  order,  but  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and  the  disturbances  became  greater 
than  ever.  In  this  conjuncture  'Ain-ul-Mulk  Multdni  was 
sent  with  an  army ;  he  managed  admirably^  settled  the  country, 
and  gave  it  peace.  After  the  disorders  were  suppressed,  Malik 
Dinfir,  father  of  the  Sult&n^s  wife,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Zafar  Kh&n,  and  was  sent  as  Ndzim  to  Gujar&t.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  he  brought  all  things  into  order, 
and  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
Sultfin  then  recalled  this  noble,  who  was  the  pillar  of  his 
throne,  and  put  him  to  death  for  no  fault  on  his  part.  His&m- 
ud-din  was  brother,t  by  the  mother's  side^  of  Khusni  Kh&n,  the 
great  favourite  of  the  Sult&n.  This  His&m-ud-din  received  all 
the  equipage  of  Zafar  Khfin,  and  was  sent  to  Oujarfit.     When 


*  Zi4  Barani  speaks  of  him  as  "  Kamil-nd-dfii  Gorg/'  probably  a  nick- 
name. Zii  Baranf  says,  also,  that  Alp  Khin  was  the  name  of  the  rebel 
leader  who  defeated  and  slew  Kamal-nd-din.  The  date  is  not  given.  It  was 
oertainly  in  716  a.h. 

t  Zii  Baranf  calls  him  ''ancle"  (t.6.  "mother's  brother")  in  one  place; 
this  may  be  meant  also  here,  if  so,  we  should  read,  "  kinsman  on  the  mother's 
side." 
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he  amved  he  assembled  the  Pram&r  tribe,*  to  which  Khusni 
Kh&n  and  he  belonged,  and  was  about  to  rebel.  The  other 
Amirs  who  were  with  him,  discovering  his  base  design,  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  Sultdn.  Malik  Wajih-ud-din  Kuraishi 
was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  renowned  as  a  valiant 
and  experienced  man,  and  he  delivered  Gujar&t  from  the 
distress  brought  upon  it  by  his  predecessor.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Sult&n's  reign  he  was  summoned  to  courts  was  made 
wazir,  and  received  the  title  of  Tdj-ul-Mulk. 

Ehusru  Khfin  was  a  Hindu  boy  of  the  Pramar  {Parwdri) 
tribe^t  with  whose  beauty  the  Sult&n  was  enamoured.  He  had 
obtained  complete  power  and  ascendancy  over  him  \  so  that  he 
procured  for  himself  the  appointment  as  Governor  of  Gujar&t. 
Not  content  with  this^  his  wicked  heart  aspired  to  the  throne. 
He  killed  the  Sultdn^  placed  himself  on  the  throne^  and 
gathered  his  tribesmen  around  him.  He  styled  himself  Ndsir- 
ud-din.  Kutb-ud-din  Mub&rak  had  reigned  four  years  and 
four  months.  Khusni  was  killed  by  Ghdzi  Malik^  one  of  the 
nobles  of  ^Alfi-ud-din^  who,  having  heard  of  his  wicked  act^ 
took  up  arms  against  him,|  and,  being  joined  by  other  uobles, 
gave  battle  to  Khusni,  and,  having  taken  him  prisoner,  cut  him 
in  small  pieces,  and  distributed  them  all  over  the  kingdom. 
As  there  remained  no  descendants  of  ^Al&-ud-din,  the  nobles 
unanimously  placed  Ghazi  Malik  on  the  throne,  in  the  year 
720  A.H.,  with  the  title  of  Ghias-ud-din  Toghlak  Shdh.     To- 


*  The  word  in  the  text  seems  intended  for  "  Pram^,"  and  the  expressioiu 
used  with  it  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  brothers  belonged  to 
some  powerful  tribe,  snch  as  the  '*  Pram&r  "  Hajputs  were.  But  Zi&  Baraui 
and  Firishtah  speak  of  him  as  a  "  Parwdri,"  which  is  a  very  low  caste,  and, 
indeed,  the  general  tenor  of  all  their  narratives  seems  to  indicate  the  nsorper 
aa  being  a  man  of  mean  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  murderer  of  Mahmud 
III.  (t'n/ra),  who  was  a  "  Parmir "  or  "  bird-catcher  *'  (a  class  who  are 
always  men  of  low  caste),  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  a  curious 
play  upon  words,  which  is  preserved  in  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandari,"  as  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

t  HindTSi,  hachah  az  k6m-i-Pramdr. 

t  "Ghazi  Malik  at  first  felt  his  hands  tied,  inasmuch  as  his  son  was  at 
Dehli,  and  in  the  power  of  Khusrd ;  but  when  the  son  escaped  to  him,  he 
promptly  took  action  against  the  usurper."  (See  "  Mahomedan  Historians," 
Yol.  iii.  pp.  225-28.) 
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wards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  made  an  expedition  against 
Gujarfit^  and  appointed  Tdj-ud-din  Ja'far  to  be  Ndzim  of  that 
province.  When  he  had  reigned  four  years  and  some  months, 
the  ceiling  of  his  palace  suddenly  fell  and  killed  him,  with  six 
other  persons. 

After  him,  Sultdn  Muhamad  Shdh,  his  son,  came  to  the 
throne.  He  was  a  king  fully  versed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
(true)  faith,  and  also  in  most  of  the  sciences;  his  knowledge 
reached  far  and  wide ;  he  personally  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects;  in  fact^  a  detailed  account  (of  his  merits) 
would  be  superfluous.  Having  appointed  Malik  Mukbil,  son 
of  a  musician,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Khdn  Jahdn  N&ib 
Bakhtidr,  was  appointed  Ndzim  of  Oujar&t.  This  person, 
while  marching  to  Dehli  with  treasure  and  horses  for  the  royal 
stable,  by  way  of  Barodah  and  Dabh6i,  was  plundered  by  the 
amir^i'Sadagdn,  and  flying,  arrived  alone  at  Nahrwfilah.  The 
Sult&n,  in  great  anger,  led  an  army  to  Oujardt,  and  remained 
there  two  years,  in  which  he  reduced  the  fort  of  Girndl 
(Gimfir).*  Kh^ngdr,  B&jah  of  the  country  of  Kachh,  came 
to  wait  upon  him.  When  he  retired,  he  left  Nizfim-ul-Mulk 
as  Ndzim  in  Gujar&t.  While  marching  back,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  and  after  a  few  days  his  end  came,  and  he 
departed  to  another  world.  He  had  reigned  twenty-seven 
years. 

lAs  this  expedition  of  Muhamad  Toghlak  to  Gt^'ardt,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  were  very  important  factors  in 
producing  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  independent  local  dynasties  in  Western  and  Central  India, 
extracts  from  the  "  Tdrikh  Firdz  Shdhi  "  will  now  be  given,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  somewhat  full  account  of  these  trans- 
actions.'] 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Snltiu  practically  marched  from  Dehli  in  745  a.h., 
and  remained  in  western  India  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  762  a.u.,  so 
that  he  was  some  six  or  aeven  years  absent  from  Dehli.  As  to  the  alleged 
capture  of  Gimar,  more  will  be  said  in  another  place. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  (apparently  744  a.h.)  in  which  he 
sominoned  Katlagh  Khan  ^  from  D^ogir  to  Dehli,  the  Sultdn 
made  over  the  entire  province  of  Mdlwah  to  'Aziz  Himar,t 
who  had  originally  been  nominated  to  Dhar ;  and  in  order  that 
be  might  proceed  thither  in  state,  and  with  a  suitable  escort, 
gave  him  several  lakhs  of  tankahs,  and,  when  he  was  leaving, 
supplied  him  with  everything  he  required  for  his  journey.  The 
Sultan  thus  directed  him :  ^'  You  see,  'Aziz,  how  risings  are 
occurring  in  all  directions,  and  that  sedition  is  spreading,  and 
I  am  told  that  everyone  who  revolts  does  so  in  expectation 
that  he  will  receive  the  aid  of  the  amirdn~usadah,%  who,  for  the 

*  Katlagh  Kh^,  who  had  been  the  Saltan's  tutor,  had  for  some  time  held 
the  government  of  the  Dakhin,  with  his  head -quarters  at  D^dgir  (Danlat- 
ibid).  Apparently  the  SultAn  was  led  to  suspect  his  integrity,  and  therefore 
recalled  him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  himself  mented  any  reproach,  bnt 
he  had  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  the  province,  and  his  followers,  who  were 
much  disgusted  at  his  recall,  seem,  from  one  or  two  passages,  in  some  cases 
not  to  have  behaved  subsequently  with  much  loyalty  to  the  Sultdn. 

t  'Aziz  Himar  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  by  Zid  Barani  without  some  dis- 
respectful, not  to  say  coarse,  epithet  reflecting  on  his  low  origin.  These  will 
not  be  usually  reproduced  in  the  extracts  given.  Firishtah  says  that  he 
was  originally  a  wine-seller.  As  stated  by  that  author  (vol.  i.  p.  434,  Briggs' 
translation),  the  Sultan  at  this  time  took  it  into  his  head  to  promote  and 
place  in  situations  of  tiiist  various  persons  of  low  birth,  whom  he  thought 
would  be  thus  personally  devoted  to  him,  and  more  likely  to  serve  him  with 
fidelity  than  men  of  family.  One  of  these  was  Malik  Mukbil,  a  personal 
slave,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  was  made  7ia/b,  or  deputy- woz/r 
of  Gujar&t.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Malik  Makbiil,  who  was  a  very 
different  person. 

X  Amirdn-i-sadah.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  give  the  original  expression 
in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  be  a  Moghal  technical  term  for  a  **  captain  of  a 
hundred  "  (&J^),  but  in  this  place  it  rather  designates  a  class  of  persons  who 
seem  to  have  approached  in  character  the  ''  free  lances  "  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Eui'ope.  They  were  leaders  of  mercenaries,  and  foreigners,  at  least  for 
the  most  part  j  some  were  probably  remnants  of  the  *'  New  Musnlmdns,"  or 
converted  Moghal  settlers,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made ;  though 
some,  as  will  appear  from  the  narrative,  were  most  certainly  Affghdn  adven- 
turers. Loyalty  sits  lightly  on  troops  of  this  class,  and  they  have  ever  been 
notorious  for  violence  and  rapine.  In  Ali-ud-din's  reign  the  New  Musulm^ns 
had  originated  at  least  two  serious  disturbances,  one,  already  described,  in 
Gujar&t,  and  a  second  directed  against  the  person  of  'Al&-ud-din  himself 
("  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iv.  p.  205),  an  attempt  which  almost 
resulted  in  the  extermination  of  all  of  the  class  who  were  then  in  India.  Zid 
Barani,  who  does  not  extenuate  Muharoad  Toghlak's  faults,  does  not  here 
charge  him  with  directing  the  exercise  of  any  undue  severity.  He  did,  how- 
ever, subsequently  adopt  and  reward  the  savage  treachery  of  *Aziz  Him&r ; 
and  though  Ziil  Barani  expresses  himself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  Sove- 
reign's conduct,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  his  rage  and  alarm, 
Mnhamad  Toghlak  afterwards  even  surpassed  the  bad  faith  and  cruelty  of 
'Aziz  Hiuiar,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  amirdn'i'iadah  of  Bharuj. 
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sake  of  violence  and  plunder,  join  him ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  rebellion  succeeds.  Mind,  therefore,  if  you  find  in  Dhdr 
any  of  these  amirdn^i-sadah  whom  you  consider  to  be  turbulent 
and  seditious,  you  must  suppress  them,  as  you  see  fit,  and  as 
you  find  yourself  able  to  do  so.  Now  depart  to  your  province, 
and  take  up  the  government  with  good  heart/' 

That  lowborn  creature  set  forth  from  Dehli  in  great  pomp, 
and  arrived  at  Dhdr,  with  certain  vile  persons  who  had  joined 
him,  and  whom  he  entertained  as  companions,  and  in  his 
vulgar  ignorance  set  to  work  on  the  affairs  of  Dh&r. 

One  day  it  came  into  the  head  of  that  man  of  evil  origin  to 
cause  some  eighty  odd"^  of  the  amirdn-usadah,  and  leaders  of  the 
Dh&r  forces^  to  be  arrested.  He  announced  that  he  considered 
the  risings  and  seditions  which  had  occurred  in  that  neighbour- 
hood afforded  ground  for  the  execution  of  the  amirdn-i-sadah, 
and  he  caused  the  whole  to  be  at  once  put  to  death  in  his 
presenccf  It  was  the  intention  of  that  ill-fated  wretch  that, 
by  making  the  mere  fact  of  being  an  amtr-usadah  a  capital 
offence,  the  whole  of  the  amirdn-Usadah  of  Dhdr  and  Oujar&t 
and  elsewhere  would  be  alarmed,  and  so  rebel  (at  once) ;  for 
he  did  not  think  that  the  army  of  the  King  ought  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  conspiracies  and  seditions.  When  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  amtrdn-usadah  of  Dh&r  had  been  executed, 
merely  as  such,  reached  those  of  D^ogir  and  Oujarfit,  they  took 
warning,  and  in  every  place  in  these  two  provinces  where  there 
were  any  of  them  they  collected  together,  and  rebellion, 
tumult,  and  recusance  became  rife  in  the  land.  Thus,  from 
the  evil  act  of  that  worthless  son  of  rubbish,  disunion  was 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  When  'Aziz  Him&r  wrote  a 
strong  report  on  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the  amirdn-i- 
sadah  of  Dh&r,  the  Sult&n  sent  him  a  special  robe  of  honour, 

*  "  Eighty  odd  *' ;  farther  on,  '*  eighty-nine."     Firishtah  eays  "  seventy." 
t  Or  "  before  the  palace."    The  text  followed  here  is  that  of  the  **  Biblio- 
theca  Indica,"  which  appears  slightly  to  differ  from  that  employed  in  the 
"  Mahomedan  Historians "  ;  but  some  of  the  readings  of  the  latter  which 
appear  preferable  will  be  oooasionally  adopted. 
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and  a  complimentary  answer ;  and  as  the  kingdom  was  destined 

to  roin^  aU  the  great  officers  and  courtiers  were  instructed^ 

each  of  them,  to  send  congratulations  to  *Aziz,  and  to  praise 

his  wicked  act,  and^  besides,  to  send  him  a  robe  of  honour, 

and  a  horse  fully  equipped. 

«  «  -if  «  -if  « 

At  the  time  when  'Aziz  Himdr  committed  this  foul  act, 
Mnkbil^''^  the  deputy  wazir  of  Gujardt^  was  on  his  road  to  join 
the  Sult&n,  with  horses  for  the  cavalry^  and  with  treasure 
which  he  had  collected  in  Oujarfit^  by  way  of  Dabh6i  and 
Bar6dah.  When  he  reached  the  confines  of  those  districts, 
the  local  amlrdn-i-sadah  .  .  .  attacked  him,  took  from  him  aU 
his  horses,  and  the  money  he  was  bringing,  and  destroyed  all 
the  fine  stuffs^  cloths,  and  other  goods  which  the  merchants  of 
Oujar&t  were  bringing  under  Mukbil's  escoii;.  He  himself 
escaped  to  Nahrwdlah,  but  his  part}--  was  utterly  routed.  The 
amirdn'i-sadah  of  Barodah  and  Dabhoi  gained  power  and  re- 
putation from  the  acquisition  of  so  much  treasure  and  so  many 
horses,  and  the  revolt  increased.  The  insurgents  assembled 
troops  and  marched  against  Kambhdiat.  At  the  news  of  this 
rising  of  the  amirdn-usadah  of  Barddah  and  Dabh6i^  the  whole 
province  of  Oujar&t  was  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  the 
country  was  turned  upside  down. 

In  the  end  of  Ramzdn  745  a.h.,  news  of  this  outbreak,  and 
of  the  defeat  of  Mukbil^  and  of  the  capture  of  his  treasure  and 
horses,  reached  the  Court.  Sultdn  Muhamad  grew  very  anxious 
at  the  report  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  grown  to  be  very 
serious,  and  proposed  to  march  in  person  to  Gujardt  for  its 
suppression.  Katlagh  Khan,  who  had  the  privileges  of  the 
SuMn's  preceptor,  sent  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  say 
.  ,  .  that  if  they  (the  rebels)  learned  that  the  King's  head- 
quarters were  advancing  against  them,  they  would  be  terrified, 

*  For  Mukbily  see  note  f  P*  *^*  Firishtali  says  that  Makbil  took  alarm 
at  the  attitude  of  the  amirdn-i-aadah  after  the  massacre  at  Dh&r,  and 
was  making  off,  with  all  the  treaeore  he  coold  laj  his  hands  on,  towards 
Dehli. 
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and  fly  into  Hindu  territories,  and  get  out  of  the  way ;  and 
the  amirs  of  other  territories  would  (also)  be  alarmed  at  the 
Sult&n's  advance^  and  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  would  get 
their  heads  turned.  If  permitted,  he  would  equip  a  force  from 
his  own  private  resources,  suppress  the  disturbances,  and  put  a 
rope  round  the  necks  of  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  The  writer  de- 
livered this  proposal,  which^  however,  did  not  find  acceptance 
with  the  Sult&n^"^  who  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  merely 
directed  that  the  preparations  for  his  march  should  be  com- 
pleted with  all  speedy  and  that  the  troops  should  be  fully 
equipped.  .  .  .  The  Sult&n  appointed^  as  co-regents  during  his 
absence^  Firoz  Shdh  (afterwards  Sult&n)^  Malik  Kabir,  and 
Ahmad  Aidz.  He  marched  out  of  the  royal  palace  as  far  as 
Sult&npur,  which  is  fifteen  kds  from  Dehli,  when  three  or  four 
days  only  remained  to  the  end  of  Bamzan^  during  which  he 
halted  at  Sultfinpur.  While  there  a  report  arrived  from  'Aziz 
Him&r^  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak^  and  saying 
that,  as  he  was  the  nearest  authority  at  hand,  he  had  put  the 
Dh&r  forces  in  the  field,  and  proposed  to  march  and  extinguish 
the  fire  of  the  amlrdn-usadaKs  revolt.  The  Sult&n  became 
still  more  anxious  on  hearing  of  'Aziz  Himdr's  march^  and 
remarked  that  'Aziz  Himdr  knew  nothing  of  war^  and  might 
not  improbably  be  destroyed  by  the  insurgents.  Imme- 
diately following  this  news  came  the  intelligence  that  'Aziz 
had  started^  and  encountered  the  rebels^  and  that  in  the  en- 
gagement he  became  paralyzed f  (with  fright?),  fell  from  his 
horse^  helpless  and  insensible^  and  was  captured  by  the  rebels, 
who  put  him  to  a  very  cruel  death.  Insurrection  succeeded 
insurrection.  .  .  .  Prom  Sultdnpur  the  Sultdn  marched,  by 
regular  stages^  towards  Oujardt^  and  when  he  came  to  Nahr- 


*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Sultin,  who  was  already  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  Katlagh  Ehiln,  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal,  and  may 
have  thought  that  the  revolt  was  in  some  degree  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Katlagh  Ehkn's  dependants  with  his  removal ;  as,  indeed,  from  Firishtah's 
acoonnt,  would  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent  the  truth. 

t  *>j^  f^  ^r^  9  La,rumi>  dctit  0  pdi  gum  hard. 
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w&lah^  he  sent  Sh^kh  Mu'iz-ud-din^  with  some  other  officials, 
into  the  city ;  but^  leaving  that  city  on  his  left^  he  himself 
proceeded  towards  the  hills  of  Abhu.'^  These  are  not  far  &om 
Bar6dah  and  Dabhoi^  so  the  Sult&u  despatched  thither  the  com- 
mander of  the  forcesf  with  a  considerable  detachment.  He  at- 
tacked the  insurgents,  who  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
him  and  were  defeated.  Very  many  of  their  horse  were  kiUed, 
and  the  rest,  after  their  rout^  fled  with  their  families  towards 
D^gir.  The  Sult&n  marched  from  the  Abhu  hills  to  Bharuj,  and 
thence  despatched  Malik  Makbul,^  deputy  wazir,  with  part  of 
the  Dehli  army^  some  of  the  Bharuj  local  troops,  and  some  of 
the  amirdn-i'Sadah  of  Bharuj,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  He 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah,§  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  utterly  overthrew  them.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  slain,  and  their  families  and  property  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Malik  Makbul.  A  few  of  their  leaders  escaped  on  bare- 
backed horses  to  Mdn  Sing,  chief  of  the  hills  of  Sal^r  and 
Maher,  who  imprisoned  them,  and  plundered  them  of  all 
their  valuables  (cash,  goods,  jewels,  and  pearls),  and  the  mis- 
chief they  had  caused  in  Gujardt  was  suppressed.  Malik 
Makbul  remained  for  some  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah, 
and,  in  accordance  with  written  orders,  arrested  most  of  the 
amirdn-i'Sadah  of  Bharuj,  who  had  been  detached  with  them, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  deputy  wazir,  some  fled  towards  Deogir,  and  some  to 
the  chiefs  ||  of  Oujardt.  Sultdn  Muhamad  remained  some  time 
at  Bharuj,  and  made  very  close  demands  and  rigorous  inquiry 

•  AhMii  probably  for  Ah(i, 

t  The  name  of  this  officer  is  cot  g^ven. 

{  Malik  Makbul,  not  apparently  Malik  Mokbil.  It  is,  perhaps,  probable 
that  this  is  the  officer  whose  history  Shams-i-Sir&j  relates  under  the  title  of 
"  Khdn  Jehaii."  ("  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  368).  He  wae 
originally  a  Hindu  of  rank  from  Telingaua,  who  was  converted  by  Muhamad 
Toghlak,  and  under  Firoz  Shdh  attained  to  very  high  dignity. 

§  Narbadah,  This  name  is  variously  spelt  Narbad&,  Narmadah,  and 
Narbadah. 

II  ^Ua&*  mukaddamdn.  This  is  rendered  "  chiefs."  They  were  probably 
mere  petty  local  chiefs,  of  varying  power  and  dignity,  governing  probably 
small  ta'luks  or  groups  of  villag^es. 
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regarding  the  revenue  of  both  Bharuj  and  Kambh&iat,  which 
had  fallen  into  arrears  for  some  years  past.  He  appointed 
strict  accountants^  and,  by  very  severe  measures,  recovered  a 
very  large  sum  of  money. 

At  this  time  the  Sultfin's  rage  was  yet  more  than  ever  in- 
flamed against  the  people^  and  revenge  filled  his  breast.  Any- 
one who  had  disputed  with  the  deputy  wazlr  (Mukbil),  or  had 
had  the  least  connection  with  the  rebellion,  he  seized  and  put 
to  death;  a  great  many  persons  of  all  classes  were  led  to 
execution.  .  .  .  While  the  Sultdn  was  staying  at  Bharuj  he 
deputed  (two  persons)  to  call  before  him  and  to  try  all  the  evil- 
doers at  Deogir.  (These  were)  Zin  Bandah  and  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Rukn  Thdnes&ri,  who  were  themselves  the  leaders 
of  all  the  evil-doers  of  that  time,  and  who  were  more  wicked 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  The  son  of  the  Thftnesari,  the  vilest 
of  men^  arrived  at  Deogir^  and  Zm  Bandah^  who  was  such  a 
wretched  infidel  that  he  was  known  as  Majd-ul-Mulk,^  was 
still  on  his  way  thither,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad 
among  the  Mahomedan  population  of  Deogir  that  two  men  of 
bad  character  had  been  deputed  to  summon^  to  try,  and  put 
to  death  the  disloyal  of  those  parts ;  that  one  had  made  his 
appearance  and  the  other  was  said  to  have  reached  Dhdr.  It 
so  happened,  by  chance  or  the  design  of  Providence,  that  just 
at  that  time  the  Sultdn  despatched  two  leading  nobles  to  the 
brother  of  Katlagh  Khfen,  with  a  written  order  directing  him 
to  prepare  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and,  with  the  leading  amfrdn- 
Usadah  to  send  them  to  Bharuj.  The  two  nobles  of  the  Court 
accordingly  went  to  Deogir,  and  Maulana  Nizdm-ud-din,  as  he 
was  ordered,  made  an  advance  of  pay  to  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  made  them  over^  with  the  leading  amirdn-usadah,  to  these 
two  nobles,  who  had  been  sent  for  them^  to  go  to  Bharuj.     The 

•  "  Zin  Bandah  **  and  the  "  son  of  the  Th&n^sdri  **  were  apparently — espe- 
cially the  former,  whose  name  appears  to  designate  his  original  connection 
with  the  stable — two  of  the  low-born  men  whom  the  Sultdn  had  selected  for 
office.  The  nickname  of  Majd-ol-Mnlk  is  possibly  a  mislection  for  («^i^), 
Majih-nl-Mnlk,  **  Buinons  to  the  Kingdom,"  or  something  equivalent. 
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amtrdn-i'Sadah  of  T)66gir,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  horsemen 
who  were  their  own  followers,  when  they  came  to  the  first 
march  on  the  road  to  Bharuj^  were  seized  with  alarm  lest  they 
had  been  summoned  to  Court  only  to  be  put  to  deaths  and  that 
if  they  went  thither  not  one  of  them  would  ever  come  back, 
but  that  all  amirdn-i-sadah  would  be  put  to  death.  They  dis- 
cussed this  matter  among  themselves^  and  went  into  revolt.''^ 
They  put  to  death  the  two  nobles  who  had  come  from  Court, 
turned  back  with  a  loud  clamour,  and,  entering  the  royal 
palace,  seized  Mauldnd  Nizam-ud-din,t  the  Goyemor,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  and  they  caught  and  executed  the  officials  who 
had  been  sent*as  a  commission  to  D^6gir  from  Court.  The  son 
of  the  Th4n€sdri  they  cut  to  pieces.  They  took  the  treasure 
out  of  the  fort  of  Dhar&gir,  and  made  Malik  Aifgh&n,  the 
brother  of  Malik  I'l  Afighfin,  who  was  one  of  the  amirdn-i- 
sadah  attached  to  the  garrison  of  D^ogir,  their  leader.  They 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  divided  the  treasure  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  place,  horse  and  foot,  and  parcelled  out  the 
Mahrattah  districts  among  the  various  amirdn-i-sadah.  Some 
of  the  rebelliously-disposed  joined  and  assisted  the  Affgh&ns, 
the  amirdn-i'Sadah  of  Barodah  and  Dabh6i,  who  had  come 
from  Mandeo  to  D^ogir,  and  the  rebellion  there  became  serious. 
The  people  were  well-inclined  to  the  rebels. 

When  the  news  of  this  revolt  of  the  D^6gir  amlrft  reached  the 
Sultdn,  he  gave  orders  for  a  large  force  to  take  the  field,  and 
marched  against  Deogir.  The  head-quarters  proceeded  thither 
by  regular  steps.     The  D66gir  insurgents  opposed,  and  gave 


*  Firishtah's  account  is  (Briggs*  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  that  one  of 
these  nobles  was  a  certain  Ahmad  L&  Chfn,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  bribes 
from  the  amirdn-i -sadah  chiefs,  promising  to  stand  their  friend  at  Court. 
Disappointed  in  this,  he  spoke  openly  of  them  as  deserving  of  death ;  and 
whatever  the  King's  real  intention  may  have  been  (Firishtah  says  it  was  to 
distribute  them  in  distant  provinces),  the  amMn'i-sadah  chiefs  had  good 
cause,  at  least  after  the  treatment  of  their  Bhariij  companions,  to  expect  the 
worst. 

t  Mauldn&  Nizam-ud-din  was  a  brother  of  Katlagh  Khiln,  and  had  been 
sent  from  Bhariij,  on  his  brother's  removal,  temporarily  to  fill  his  place  at 
D66gir. 
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battle.  Sult^D  Muhamad  defeated  them^  and  they  were  routed ; 
the  greater  part  of  their  horse  were  killed  in  the  action^  and 
Malik  Affghfin^  their  leader,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  um- 
brella, and  had  named  himself  Sultdn  Nasir-ud-din,  with  his 
friends  and  allies  and  their  families,  retired  to  Dhardgir.  The 
rebels  of  whom  he  was  the  leader  hid  themselves  in  that  fort, 
while  Hasan  G&ngu,  the  insurgents  of  Bidar,  and  the  brethren 
of  Malik  Affghfin,  fled  before  the  royal  troops  to  their  own 
districts.*  The  inhabitants  of  D66gir,  Musulraan  and  Hindu, 
civil  or  military,  were  all  spoiled  and  plundered.  The  Sult&n 
deputed  *Im&d-ul-Mulk  Sut6z  Sult&ni,  with  some  other  chiefs, 
to  Yulbargah,  and  directed  him  to  remain  at  that  place  and 
bring  the  surrounding  country  into  his  possession,  and  to 
summon  and  search  out  those  who  had  fled  before  the  King^s 
aroiy,  and  to  get  them  into  his  power  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  mischief.  .  .  .  The  Sultfin  was  occupied  in  settling 
D^ogir,  and  in  bringing  into  order  the  Mahrattah  country,  and 
in  dividing  the  districts  among  his  chiefs.  The  work  of  settling 
the  details  of  the  civil  and  military  administration  had  not  yet 
been  completed,  when  news  came  from  Gujarat  that  the  traitor 
Taghi,  who  was  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  who  had  been  a  slave 
of  Safdar  Malik  Sultani,  had  gained  over  several  of  the  amirdn 
i'Sadah  of  Gujardt,  and  had  broken  out  into  revolt,  and  that 
several  of  the  chiefs  of  Gujarat  had  joined  him.  He  had 
entered  Nahrwdlah,  had  killed  Malik  Muzafi^ar,  an  ally  of  Sh^kh 
Mn'iz-ud-din,  and  had  made  prisoners  of  the  latter  officer  and 


*  According  to  Firishtah  (Briggs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287,  288)  the  action  was 
severely  contested  and  for  some  time  doabtful.  He  calls  the  leader  "  N&sir- 
ud-din  Sh&b/'  '*  Ism&'il  Ehdn  Affghdn,"  and  says  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Malik  Mngh,  Governor  of  Malwilh,  and  that  he  was  selected  as  leader  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  hope  that  his  brother  would  not  oppose  him.  This  hope 
appears  to  have  been  delusive,  for  Malik  Mugh  is  mentioned  as  joining  the 
Sultdn.  Perhaps  this  leader's  name  may  have  been  Malik  Moghis,  as  the 
brother>in-law  (or  brother)  of  Dililwar  Ghori,  the  first  King  of  Malwdh,  had 
a  son  of  that  name,  who  may  have  been  called  after  his  grandfather,  and 
who,  again,  was  the  father  of  Mahmud  I.  of  Malwdh.  Firishtah  says  that 
Dildwar  Ehfln's  grandfather  came  from  Affghanistan  (Ghor),  nnd  that  he 
and  his  son  were  ennobled  and  employed  under  the  Dehli  Court.  Hasan 
G&ngii  is  here  first  mentioned.     Notice  of  him  will  be  found  further  on. 
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of  several  other  officials.  (Subsequently)  this  rebel  Taghi,  with 
several  others^  attacked  Kambhaiat,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder^ 
and  had  thence^  with  a  force  both  Hindu  and  Musulm&n^ 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Bhanij.  When  he  was  harassing 
the  fort,  fighting  was  going  on  daily  between  him  and  the 
garrison.  Sultdn  Muhamad^  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
rising,  left  Kiwam-ud-din,  Malik  Jiwahir,  Sh^kh  Burhdn 
Balarami,  and  Zafar-ul-Jiwarh,  with  part  of  his  forces^  at 
D66gir,*  and  himself  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Bhanij, 
leaving  the  settlement  of  De6gir  incomplete  and  half  finished. 
All  the  Musulmdns  of  D66gir  who  were  left,  great  and  small^ 
accompanied  the  Sultfin^s  army  to  Bharuj.  .  .  .  When  Sultan 
Muhamad,  moving  by  regular  marches,  had  reached  Bharuj^  he 
encamped  with  his  army  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Narbad&h, 
which  flows  beneath  Bharuj.  Taghi,  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Sultdu^s  head-quarters^  abandoned  Bharuj^  and 
of  all  the  insurgent  forces  who  had  collected  round  him  not 
more  than  three  hundred  were  mounted.f  Sult&n  Muhamad 
also  detached  from  the  banks  of  the  Narbad&h^  Malik  Yusaf 
Baghra,  with  about  two  thousand  horse,  to  Kambh&iat.  In 
four  or  five  days  he  reached  that  place^  and  was  opposed  by 
Taghi  God  so  willed  that  Malik  Yusaf  and  others  were  slain 
by  the  insurgents,  and  his  force,  being  routed,  retired  on 
Bharuj.  When  the  news  of  Malik  Yusaf 's  death,  and  of  the 
rout  of  his  party,  reached  the  Sultdn,  he  had  already  crossed 
the  river,  and  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  Bharuj.  He  at 
once  pushed  forward  to  Kambhdiat  with  all  speed.  Taghi, 
when  he  understood  that  the  Sult&n  was  about  to  arrive  at 
Kambh&iat,  fled  thence,  and  went  to  As&wal.§     But  before  the 


*  Firishtah  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  fort  of  D66gir  was  not  in  the  Saltan's 
possession ;  but  the  expression  of  the  text  rather  infers  the  contrary,  and 
that  he  left  a  garrison  in  it. 

t  This  expression  is  rather  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  aoooxn- 
panied  only  by  300  horse. 

X  "  Narbad^h  "  ;   the  text  spells  it  thus. 

§  As&wal  was  close  to  the  present  city  of  Ahmadab^. 

A    « 
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Sultfin  left  Bhanij^  the  rebel  Taghi  had  put  to  death  Shekh 
Mu'iz-ud-din  and  the  other  officials  whom  he  had  captured. 
.  .  .  When  the  Sultfin  reached  Asfiwal  he  halted  there  about  a 
months  more  or  less^  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  his 
horses  and  the  continued  heavy  rain.  After  some  time^  while 
it  was  still  raining  continuously,  news  came  from  Nahrwfilah 
that  Taghi^  with  a  party  of  horse,  had  left  Nahrw^ah  and 
marched  towards  As&wal^  and  had  halted  at  the  town  of  Earrah.^ 
The  Sultfin^  when  he  heard  of  Taghi's  advance,  though  it  was 
the  very  height  of  the  rains,  at  once  marched  out  of  Asawal, 
and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Earrah 
biti,*  where  Taghi  was,  and  on  the  second  day  moved  against 
him  in  order  of  battle.  When  the  rebels  saw  the  Sultdn's 
army  advancing,  they  drank  wine  and  intoxicated  themselves. 
A  party  of  the  sadah  men  who  were  among  them,  taking  their 
lives  on  their  sleeves  and  their  naked  swords  in  their  hands, 
charged  the  Sult&n's  personal  troops,  after  the  manner  of  a 
''forlorn  hope"t;  but  the  elephants  of  the  guard  were  driven 
to  meet  them,  and  these  unlucky  drunkards,  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  elephants,  were  driven  before  the  Sult&n's  guard 
among  some  mangoe-trees,  routed,  and  fled  to  Nahrwfilah. 
Several  rebels  and  all  their  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sult&n's  troops ;  altogether  about  four  or  five  hundred,  more 
or  less,  were  captured,  with  the  baggage,  by  the  army  of 
Isl&m,  and  all  were  put  to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Taghi,  with  some  of 
the  fugitive  horse,  reached  Nahrwalah,  and,  bringing  out  from 
thence  the  families  and  followers  of  the  rebels,  went  to  Kaut 
Bardhi.  He  remained  there  a  short  time  ;  afterwards,  having 
written  to  the  Rfio  of  Girnfir  for  protection,  he  went  there ; 
and  thence  went  on  to  Tathah  and  Damrilah,  and  they  gave 
him  refuge  there.  The  Sultan,  after  two  or  three  days,  reached 
Nahrwfilah,  and  encamped  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Sahasi- 

•  "  Karrah  "  in  one  passage,  and  "  Karrah  biti"  (^-sj  {S\  in  another, 
t  (^^ji   (^^^  sMJ^  y  ^^''  tarik  i  fidd^idn  harwiodn. 
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ling  tank.*^  There  he  employed  himself  in  settling  the  affairs 
of  Gujarat.  The  chiefs,  Rdnahs,  and  Mohantsf  of  Gujardt 
came  in  and  did  homage,  and  paid  tribute,  and  received  robes 
of  honour  and  presents.  In  a  very  short  time  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  were  relieved  from  disorder  and 
disunion,  and  the  poor  from  oppression  and  plunder.  A  few 
leading  rebels,  who  had  deserted  Taghi,  went  to  the  R&nah  of 
Mandal  and  Tiri,  and  threw  themselves  on  his  protection  ;  but 
the  R&nah  slew  them,  and  sent  their  heads  to  Court,  and  he 
also  seized  their  families.  Robes  of  honour,  assignments  of 
land,  and  minor  rewards  were  bestowed  on  him ;  the  Binah, 
thus  reassured,  came  to  Court.  The  Sultdn,  who,  during  the 
settlement  of  Gujar&t  affairs,  had  been  residing  at  the  enclosure 
of  the  Sah&si-ling,  had  arranged  to  make  a  (public)  entry  into 
Nahrwdlah,  when  news  arrived  from  D6dgirthat  Hasan  GdngiiJ 
and  other  rebels  who  had  been  previously  defeated,  and  who 
fled  before  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  had  now  attacked  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk,  that  the  latter  was  slain,  and  his  army  dispersed ; 


*  The  Sahasra  liDg  tank,  built  bj  Sidh  r&j.     See  note  at  page  85. 

t  MohanU,  head  priests  of  Hindu  shrines  and  heads  of  religious  oommu- 
nities. 

X  This  brief  notice  records  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  G&ng6  or 
Bahmani  dynasty  of  Ahsan&b&d,  or  Gulbargah  in  the  Dakkhan.  The  Pre- 
tender, Ism&'il  Ehdn,  or  N&sir-ud-din  AfFghdn,  appears  yoluntarily  to  have 
abdicated  his  leadership  in  favour  of  Hasan  Q&ngn,  who  had  shown  himself 
a  more  successful  commander,  and  was  apparently  a  younger  and  more  active 
man.  Possibly,  also,  the  hope  that  Ism&'il  Eh&n's  brother,  the  Governor  of 
Milw&h,  would  have  aided  the  insurrection  having  proved  delusive,  Ism^'il 
Eh/Ui  was  aware  that  his  main  recommendation  as  a  leader  was  at  an  end. 
As  to  Hasan  GiLngii,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  was  a  self-made  man, 
who  from  a  common  agricultural  labourer  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  some 
importance  at  the  Dehlf  Court,  whence  he  was  brought  into  Western  India 
by  Katlagh  Eh£n,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  the  removal 
of  that  officer  from  his  position  had  rendered  discontented.  According  to 
Firishtah  (Briggs,  vol.  i.  pp.  288-91)  the  royal  troops  were  first  driven  from 
D^dgir,  and  then  Hasan  G^ngii  [who  had  received  from  N&sir-ud-din  the 
title  of  Zafar  Khdn]  attacked  and  overthrew  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  near  Bidar.  It 
was  after  this  event,  and  according  to  Firishtah  on  the  24th  BabP-ul-akhir, 
748  i.H.  [August  12,  1347  a.d.],  that  Zafar  Khin  assumed  the  regal  power. 
After  this  the  Dakkhan  was  permanently  lost  to  the  Path^n  empire  of  Dehli, 
and  the  central  power  of  the  latter  was  also  seriously  shaken  in  M£lw£h, 
though  more  or  less  authority  was  still  retained  there,  and  even  more  fully 
maintained  in  Gujarat,  till  the  Toghlak  dynasty  fairly  fell  to  pieces  after 
Timor's  invasion. 
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while  Kiw&m-ud-din,  Malik  Jiwdhir,  and  Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, 
had  retired  from  D66gir^  and  fallen  back  upon  Dh&r;  that 
Hasan  Gangu  had  entered  D66gir  and  assumed  the  royal 
umbrella,  and  the  insurgents  who^  out  of  fear  of  the  Sultan's 
forces^  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Dhar^r,  had  issued  from 
thence^  and  that  a  very  serious  rebellion  was  set  on  foot  in 
(the  province  of)  D^6gir.  The  Sultan^  on  hearing  this  in- 
telligenccj  became  very  disheartened,*  for  he  now  fuUy  re- 
cognised that  the  people  were  thoroughly  alienated,  and  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  amendment ;  that  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  completely  unsettled,  and  that  the  fall  of 
his  rule  was  not  far  off.  During  the  few  months  the  Sultdn 
remained  at  Nahrwdlah^  no  one  was  sent  to  execution.  He 
sent  for  Ahmad  Aiaz^  Malik  Bahr&m,  the  Ghaznevide^  Amir 
Kabalah^  and  Malik  Mah&n,  from  Dehli,  together  with  troops, 
and  they  arrived  thence,  with  their  men  in  thorough  order,  at 
Court ;  but  soon  after,  news  arrived  that  Hasan  Gdngu  had 
assembled  a  very  numerous  force  at  D66gir,  and  the  Sultan 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  despatch  them  thither,  but  aban- 
doned his  designs  against  D66gir.  He  announced  that  he 
would  first  clear  Gujardt,  capture  Gimar,  drive  the  rebel  Taghi 
thence,  and  would  then  advance  against  D66gir,  for  that 
trouble  and  anxiety  would  not  be  fully  removed  from  his  heart 
until  he  had  expelled  the  insurgents  from  D66gir. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  took  in  hand  the  campaign 
against  Gim&r  and  the  fort  of  Eheng&r.f  The  Deogir  chiefs 
who  had  come  to  the  Sultdn,  now  seeing  that  all  action  as 


*  Zii  Barani  and  other  writers  point  oat  repeatedly  how  distaBteful  to  bis 
own  best  advisers  was  the  policy  of  cruel  and  persistent  severity  which  the 
Salt&n  avowedly  pursued,  and  the  use  of  which  he  openly  defended  against 
those  who  urged  a  more  lenient  course  of  action.  The  crisis  now  reported 
was  unquestionably  produced  by  this  conduct,  which  seems  from  all  its  details 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  any  explanation,  except  the  supposition  that  the 
Sult&n  was  sometimes  driven  by  a  violent  temper  beyond  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity. Nor  was  he  convinced  of  his  error  until  it  was  thus  palpably  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  loss  of  D^dgir,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire. 

t  "  Kh^ngir,"  the  name  of  a  chief  of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently. 
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regarding  that  place  was  deferred^  went  out  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time  to  an  appointed  rendezvous^  and  thence  returned  to 
D^gir.  .  .  .  Prom  the  time  that  the.  Sultdn  withdrew  from  the 
affairs  of  D^ogir^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of 
Gujardt,  he  passed  three  rainy  seasons  in  Gujarfit.*  The  first, 
the  Sult&n  remained  at  Mandal  and  Tiri,  and  busied  himself  in 
settling  the  country  and  equipping  his  army ;  the  second  rainy 
season  he  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of  Girndr. 
The  chief  of  that  place,  when  he  saw  the  numbers  and  equip, 
ments  of  the  Sultdn's  overpowering  forces,  resolved  to  make 
Taghi  a  prisoner  and  to  deliver  him  up.  Taghi,  being  informed 
of  this  design,  fled  thence,  went  to  Tathah,  and  sheltered 
himself  with  the  J&na.  After  the  close  of  the  rains  the  Sult&n 
took  Gimdr,t  and  also  brought  into  subjection  the  neigh- 
bouring coast-line  and  islands.  The  (local)  R&nahs  and  chiefs 
attended  his  court,  made  their  submission,  were  accepted  as 
allies,  and  received  robes  of  honour  and  presents.  A  governor,! 
on   behalf   of   the  Sultfin,  held    Gimfir ;  and  Khengdr,§  the 


*  This  statement  fits  into  Firishtah's  clironology.  According  to  that 
writer,  Hasan  Gangii  ascended  the  throne  at  D^ogir  in  August  748  a.h.,  and 
the  news  would  reach  the  Sult&n  at  NahrwiLlah  about  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season  of  that  year.  Thus  the  Sultan  would  pass  the  rainj  seasons  of  749, 
750,  751  A.H.  in  Gujarat.     He  died  in  the  very  beginning  of  752  A.u. 

t  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Muhamad  Toghlak 
actually  took  Gimiu:.  Firishtah  expresses  a  doubt,  and  the  "  Mir&t-i-Sikandan  " 
says  he  did  not,  but  draws  a  distinction  between  Jtinahgarh,  the  fort  com- 
manding the  pass,  and  Gimir,  the  hill  citadel.  The  **  Tdxikh-i-ScSrath  **  says 
that  Muhamad  took  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  This  is  probably  the 
fact.  Even  so,  however,  the  capture  was  not  improbably  the  result  of  a 
capitulation.     See  following  note. 

{  The  word  in  the  Bibliotheca  text  is  Uy«,  apparently  the  Hindi  «iisni 
mahtd,  or  "  headman."  The  expression  perhaps  indicates  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed  was  a  Hindu,  possibly  one  of  the  minor  local  magnates,  which  would 
quite  consort  with  the  view  that  the  place  surrendered  on  a  capitulation. 

§  Kh^ngar.  The  text  above  speaks  of  the  **  fort  of  Kh^ngar  "  as  distinct 
from  Girnar ;  the  allusion  may  be  to  Junahgarh.  He  was  probably  the 
Mandalik  R&o  of  GimiLr.  The  "  Tirikh-i-Sorath ''  gives  a  B&jah  of  the  name 
of  Kh^ngar  as  ruling  when  Jtinahgarh  was  captured,  though  this  work  is 
evidently  astray  in  attribubing  the  capture  to  F£r<5z  Sh&h,  and  also  in  the 
chronology  it  adopts.  It  says  Uie  Bajah  fled  to  Girnar,  which  was  not  taken. 
Probably  Kh^ngar  came  to  terms  with  Muhamad  Toghlak's  general,  and  re- 
turned with  him  to  visit  the  Sultan.  The  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadf  "  makes  Kh^ngir 
the  ruler  of  Kachh,  and  distinct  from  the  i-uler  of  Giru&r,  but  this  is  probably 
an  error,  though  he  may  also  have  ruled  Kachh,  or  part  of  it. 
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ruler  of  Gimfir,  was  seized  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Court. 
That  part  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  reduced  into  sub- 
jection. The  third  rainy  season  Sult£n  Muhamad  spent  at 
66ndal.  This  (}6ndal  is  a  village  on  the  road  to  Tathah*  of 
the  Siimrahs^  and  to  Damrilah.  In  Gondal  the  King  was 
taken  ill  and  suffered  from  fever ;  he  was  detained  there  by 
the  disease  for  some  time.  Before  he  reached  66ndal  the 
Sultdn  heard  from  Dehli  of  the  death  of  Malik  Eabir,  and  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  intelligence.  He  sent  Ahmad  Aidzf  and 
Malik  Makbiil,}:  the  ndib  wazlr,  to  Dehli  to  administer  the 
government  at  the  capital.  The  Sult&n  also  sent  to  Dehli  for 
Ehudfiwand  Zfidah  and  Makhdum  Zddah^  and  for  many 
sh^khs,  'ulemd^  great  men  and  leading  people^  and  for  the 
wives  of  the  courtiers,  nobles,  and  soldiers.  Those  who  were 
summoned  came  with  all  speed,  bringing  with  them  large 
followings  both  of  horse  and  foot,  so  that  a  very  large  force  was 
assembled  round  the  Sultfin,  and  his  army  was  in  complete 
readiness.  Boats§  arrived  from  Dipfilpur,  Multdn,  Uchh,  and 
Siwast&n.  The  Sultdn  recovered  from  his  illness  and  marched 
with  all  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  crossed  his 
troops  at  leisure  and  without  molestation.  Altun  Bahddar, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  Moghal  horse  sent  by  the  Amir 
of  Fargh&nah,  joined  the  Sult&n,  who  lavished  his  atten- 
tions on  Altun  Bah&dar  and  his  troops,  and  gave  them  many 
presents,  and,  with  a  force  in  numbers  like  ants  or  locusts, 
marched  by  the  banks  of  the  Indus  towards  Tathah,  advancing 

*  The  capital  of  the  S^mrah  dynastj.  C/. "  Mahomedan  Historians  of  India/' 
▼oL  i.  p.  488. 

t  Ahmad  Aiiz  was  one  of  the  three  administrators,  or  vicegerents, 
whom  the  Snltin  had  originally  left  at  Dehli.  Of  the  other  two,  Malik  Kabir 
was  now  dead,  and  Firoz  Sh&h  had  been  evidently  sammoned  thence,  now 
or  previously,  for  he  was  present  with  the  army  when  the  Saltan  died. 

X  Malik  Makbul  is  the  person  of  that  name,  the  converted  Hindu,  who  was 
in  high  o£Sce  at  Dehli  when  the  King  died,  but  who  eventually  joined  Firdz 
ShiLh*8  party.  ('*  Mahomedan  Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  368). 
See  note  at  p.  47. 

§  "  Boats."    The  original  word  is  VfcjBP  hahrahd^  or  *'  fleets."    They  were 

probably  the  large  boats  such  as  are  still  in  use  on  the  Indus,  many  of  which 
■re  of  considerable  bui*den. 


f^ 
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by  regular  marches,  for  the  subversion  and  subjection  of  the 
Sumrahs  and  of  the  rebel  Taghi  whom  they  had  sheltered. 
While  marching  with  his  countless  forces^  and  when  he  had 
gone  thirty  k6»  towards  Tathah,  the  ashurd*  occurred.  The 
Sultfin  fasted^  and  subsequently  ate  some  fish,  which  disagreed 
with  him  ;  his  disorder  returned,  and  the  fever  again  attacked 
him.  As  he  was  sick  he  was  placed  in  a  boat^  and  continued  his 
journey  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  ashiird,  and  halted 
within  fourteen  kds  of  Tathah,  His  army  was  all  prepared 
and  only  awaited  his  order  to  trample  under  foot  Tathah^  the 
Sumrahs  of  Tathah^  and  the  rebel  Taghi,  to  overthrow  and 
utterly  destroy  them ;  but  fate  ruled  it  otherwise.  During  the 
/  two  or  three  days  the  Sult&n  was  encamped  near  Tathah^  his 
malady  grew  worse.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  Mohurrum  752  a.h., 
Sultfin  Muhamad  bin  Toghlak  quitted  this  mortal  life  for  an 
eternal  one.  Sultdn  Firoz  ascended  the  throne  of  Dehli  in 
752  a.h.  (1351  A.D.).  After  he  had  captured  the  fort  of 
Nagarkot  (Eangra),  he  visited  Gujarfit  and  dismissed  Nizdm- 
ud-din.t  [The  visit  of  Sultfin  Kroz  to  Gujardt  arising  out  of 
his  expedition  to  Tathah. t]  He  marched  against  Tathah  to 
avenge  Sultdn  Muhamad's  failure,  and  went  by  Ajodhan  and 
Bhakkar.  Although  he  was  successful  in  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  want  of  provisions  and  inclemency  of  weather 
brought  on  disorganization  of  his  army,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  He  set  out  for  Gujardt  with  the  intention  of  refitting 
his  army  in  that  country.  He  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  Ban  of  Eachh,  and  at  Dehli  it  was  believed  for 
some  time  that  he  and  his  army  were  lost.  He  at  length 
reached  Gujarfit  ^^  and  expended  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country,  amounting  to  about  two  krdrs,  in  refitting  his  army 
and  in  the  payment  of  his  troops.*'     He  then  returned  to 

*  Ashiirdy  fast  of  the  first  ten  days  of  Mohurrum.  Cf.  Muir'a  (abridged) 
**  Life  of  Mahomet,"  pp.  200,  201 ;  also  "  Qanoon-i-IsUm,"  pp.  148,  149,  172. 

t  Za  Barani  says  that  Firoz  Shih.  considered  that  Niz&m-nd-d£n  had  been 
remiss  in  sending  aid  to  his  troops  in  the  Tathah  campaign. 

X  "  Mahomednn  Historians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  p.  253 ;  Firishtah,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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Tathah^  leaving  Zafar  Khan  as  Ndzim  in  Gujarat.  Zafar 
Kh&n  died  there  in  773  h.  (1371  a.d.).  His  eldest  son  (Daria 
Khdn)  received  his  father's  title,  and  was  raised  to  his  office. 
Shams-ud-din  Damaghdni  then  offered  the  Sult&n  an  advance 
of  forty  lakhs  of  tankahs  on  the  revenues  of  Oujardt^  a  hundred 
elephants,  two  hundred  Arab  horses,  and  four  hundred  slaves 
every  year.  The  Sult&n  proposed  to  leave  Shams-ud-din 
Anwar  Khto,  the  deputy  of  Zafar  Eh&n^  in  possession  on  these 
terms^  but  as  he  would  not  accept  them  Shams-ud-dm  Dama- 
ghfini  was  appointed.  He  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
and  turned  rebel,  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  and  he 
was  killed."^  Gujardt  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  Malik 
Mufarrah  Sultdni^  who  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of  Farhat- 
ul-Mulk  B&sti  Khfin. 

Eventually  Sult&n  Fir6z  Sh&h  died  in  the  year  790  a.h.  ;  his 
reign  lasted  thirty-eight  years  and  nine  months.  After  his  death 
the  nobles  placed  Ghids-ud-din^  the  son  of  Fatteh  Ehdn,  the  son 
of  Fir6z  Shdh,  upon  the  throne.  In  the  recklessness  of  youth  he 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure^  sensuality,  and  folly,  and  acted 
oppressively  towards  certain  of  his  followers.  In  the  year  791 
Rukn-ud-din  N&ib  (wazir  ?)  put  him  to  death,  and  hung  up  his 
head  in  darbdr.  He  reigned  six  months  and  seventeen  days. 
After  the  murder  of  Ghids-ud-dm^  a  son  of  Firoz  Shdh,  who 
was  named  Abii  Bakr^  was  brought  out  and  set  on  the  throne ; 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  by  another  son  of 
Fir6z  Sh&h,  Muhamad  Toghlak.  Abu  Bakr  reigned  one  year 
and  six  months.  After  this^  in  the  reign  of  Muhamad  Shdh 
Toghlak  II.,  the  people  of  Gujarat  and  Eambh&iat  complained 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rdsti  Eh&n  ;  and  Muhamad  Shdh  appointed 
Zafar  Ehdn^  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk^  to  succeed  him  on  the  2nd 
Rabi'-ul-awal,  793  h.  (the  21st  of  February  1391  a.d.).  The 
King  died  of  an  illness  which  seized  him  on  the  7th  Rabi^-ul- 
awal,  796  a.h.,  having  reigned  six  years  and  seven  months. 

*  ShaiDB-i-Sir&j,  in  "  Mahomedan  HiBtorians  of  India,"  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  and 
Firiihtah,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 
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MIRAT-I-SIKANDARt. 

This  work  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  author^  Sikandar 
bin  Muhamadj  and  was  composed  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  of  whose  history  it  treats^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 

1020  A.H.  (1611  A.D.). 

The  author  describes  himself  as  bom  in  the  year  961  a.h. 
(1553  A.D.),  at  Mahmuddb&d.  He  was  consequently  a  little 
short  of  sixty  when  his  history  was  completed.  He  writes 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  in  which  Sult&n  Mahmud  III. 
was  murdered  at  Mahmud&b&d.  His  father,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "  Mahmud,  otherwise  Mdnjhii/'  and  whom  he 
usually  mentions  under  the  latter  name,  first  appears  as 
librarian  to  the  Emperor  Humaum,  in  which  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  Imperial  camp  when  the  Emperor  marched 
against  Bahfidar  Shfih  of  Gujar&t  in  941  a.h.  (a.d.  1534).  It 
is  not  clear  of  what  part  of  the  country  *^  Mfinjhu  '^  was  a 
native ;  but  his  son  states  that  on  the  rout  of  Bah&dar  Shdh*s 
army  Mdnjhu  saved  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  "Tdrikh-i- 
Bah&dar  Shdhi,^'  who  was  with  the  Gujar&t  army,  by  concealing 
him  in  his  camp,  and  says  that  he  did  this  on  account  of  a 
previous  friendship  with  the  latter. 

Now  the  author  of  the  **  Tdrikh-i-Bahddar  ShdW  was 
certainly  a  nobleman  hereditarily  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Gujarfit,  and  the  fact  of  this  friendship  with  him,  and  the 
evident  afi'ection  with  which  the  present  writer  speaks  of  the 
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Giijarfit  dynasty  may  perhaps  make  it  probable  that  the  writer's 
family  originally  belonged  to  Gujardt.  At  any  rate,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moghals  by  Bah&dar  Shdh,  M&njhu  remained 
in  Gujardt,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  one  of  the 
Saids  of  Bukhfird,  a  family  which  had,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Gujarfiti  (Tdnk)  dynasty,  played  a  leading  part 
among  the  nobles  of  its  Court,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
its  fall.-*^ 

After  the  violent  death  of  Said  Mubarah,  the  first  patron  of 
his  father  and  himself  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the 
accession  of  Sultdn  Ahmad  II.,  the  writer  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Said  Mirdn,  Mub&rah's  son,  and  with 
him  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the  party  of  I'timdd  Khdn, 
who  aspired  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  puppet  king,  Mu- 
zaffar  III.  Said  Mirdn  submitted  to  Akbar,  apparently,  shortly 
after  I'timfid  Ehdn  surrendered.  His  son,  Said  Hamid,  rose  to 
great  honour  under  the  Empire,  was  employed  in  many  distant 
provinces,  and  eventually  was  killed  during  an  emeute  at 
Edbul.  The  writer,  Sikandar,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
accompanied  Said  Hamid,  but  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Gujardt,  and  to  have  continued  in  ofScial  employment  under 
the  Emperor  s  deputies. 

This  connection  with  the  Bukhdri  Saids  probably  accounts 
for  the  prominence  which  the  writer  gives  in  his  chronicle  to 
the  acts  of  the  holy  men  of  the  family,  on  which  the  writer 
dwells  with  great  apparent  interest.  But  in  addition  to  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  writer  was  a  ^^  dervesh,''  or  at  least  a 
disciple  of  ^*  derv^shes,'^  a  term  comprising  the  various  schools 
of  Mahomedan  mystics  who  claimed  certain  supernatural 
powers,  and  his  history  is  full  of  references  to  their  miraculous 
acts,  and  to  the  influence  which  they — especially  those  of  the 

*  8afd  Mnbirah,  the  immediate  patron  of  the  writer  and  his  father,  does 
not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  Bakhdri  8aids 
who  were  first  settled  in  Gujardt,  bnt  to  have  been  an  adventurer,  of  the 
family  who  came  from  the  original  stock  in  Bukhara,  and  emigrated  thence  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  Gujarit.     See  Bloohmann,  ''  Ain-i-Akbar,"  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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Bukh&ri  Said  family — exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Gujar&t 
dynasty :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  main  apparent 
objects  of  the  work  is  to  glorify  them^  and  it  is  fiill  of  allusions 
to  their  peculiar  tenets  and  pretensions.  Setting  aside  this, 
however^  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  otherwise  written  in 
a  very  impartial  spirit ;  indeed,  the  writer  says  that  the  main 
reason  of  his  undertaking  the  work  was  that  all  the  previously 
existing  histories  were  more  or  less  tinged  with  partiality.  He 
enumerates  most  of  these,  and  says  that  the  ^'Tlirikh-i- 
Muzaffar  Sh&W  (a  history  of  Muzaffar  Sh&h  I.),  the  "Tdrikh- 
i- Ahmad  Shdhi'^  (a  history  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  I.)^  and  the 
'*  Tirikh-i-Bahadar  Shfihi ''  (the  history  of  Bahfidar  Shfih), 
were  aU  composed  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  whom  they 
respectively  treat ;  while  the  history  of  Mahmud  Shdh  Bigarha 
was  composed  during  the  reign  of  that  ruler's  immediate 
descendants.  ''It  is  palpable/' he  says^  ''that  they  all  treat 
of  events  in  a  spirit  of  partiality  towards  the  kings  of  whom 
they  speak^  and  are  not  worthy,  therefore,  of  implicit  reliance.^' 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  Sikandar  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  being,  at  least  from  his  own  point  of  view  of  a  Mahomedan 
historian,  not  only  an  impartial,  but  a  very  skilful  writer.  He 
endeavours  to  show  how  the  individual  disposition  of  each 
Sultfin  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and,  moreover, 
to  illustrate  each  monarch's  character  by  auecdotes  and  well- 
chosen  remarks.  Thus,  Muzaffar  Shfih  I.  is  shown  as  a  good 
soldier  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  administering  Mahomedan 
nobleman  of  his  day,  loyal  and  brave  without  any  far-reaching 
ambition,  and  becoming  practically  independent  by  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  long  before  he  assumed  the  titles  of  sove- 
reignty. His  character  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with  that 
of  his  ambitious  and  restless  son,  Tdtdr  Kh&n. 

His  grandson,  Ahmad  Sh&h,  is  shown  not  only  as  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  capital,  but  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt, 
which  he  ruled  firmly  and  well,  although  his  life  is  said  to 
have  been  always  embittered   by  remorse  for  the  one  great 
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crime  of  bis  early  life.  A  brave  and  successful  soldier^  be 
enlarged  and  secured  tbe  frontiers  of  bis  kingdom,  wbicb^  as 
Elpbinstone  points  out^  was  received  by  bis  grandfatber  as 
little  more  tban  a  cbain  of  military  positions  in  tbe  beart  of  a 
hostile  Hindu  country;  but  beyond  tbis  be  seems  to  bave 
devised  and  enforced  an  admirable  system  botb  of  civil  and 
military  administration^  wbicb  no  doubt  became  tbe  means  of 
his  more  immediate  success^  and  tbe  maintenance  of  wbicb 
enabled  bis  descendants  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  kingdom,  till  it  culminated  during  tbe  glorious 
reign  of  Mahmiid  Sb&h  Bigarha. 

This  latter  king  was  evidently  the  writer's  favourite  hero,  as 
he  is  to  this  day  in  Western  India  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
local  kings.  The  glory  of  his  name  lives^  indeed,  enshrined  in 
native  tradition  throughout  the  whole  of  India^  as  a  model 
sovereign  and  pious  Musulm&n. 

The  present  narrative^  no  doubt^  exhibits  him  in  a  very 
favourable  light;  but  he  probably  deserved  all  the  praise 
bestowed  on  him.  Tbe  failures  of  bis  generals,  which  were 
few,  are  lightly  touched  upon.  Tbe  skill  and  energy  wbicb  be 
showed  in  his  own  military  operations  are  fully  brought  out^ 
and  tbe  anecdotes  show  him  as  an  excellent  administrator, 
strict  and  just^  but  merciful  and  liberal;  a  wise  judge  of 
character^  with  a  strong  will  enforced  with  tact,  patience,  and 
prudence^  as  well  as  determination.  His  piety  and  attachment 
to  holy  men,  and  particularly  to  tbe  Biikbdri  S'aids,  regarding 
wbicb  several  marvellous  stories  are  told,  were  no  doubt  strong 
recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian. 

The  writer's  skill  is  particularly  shown  in  dealing  with 
perhaps  tbe  most  questionable  act  of  Mahmtid's  life,  tbe 
execution  of  his  son,  whom  be  bad  in  tbe  first  instance  selected 
as  his  successor.  This  youth  proved  a  shameless  debauchee, 
probably  also  a  coward ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  openly  and  grievously 
disgraced,  and  his  father,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  ofi* 
by  poison.     The   incident  itself  is  barely    mentioned,  and  no 
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direct  remark  is  made  regarding  it ;  but  the  writer^  by  insisting 
on  the  great  anxiety  shown  by  the  Soltdn  as  to  the  choice  of 
his  successor,  and  his  hesitation  even  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  son  (Muzaffar)  whom  he  ultimately  made  his  heir,  gives  it 
to  be  understood  that,  when  he  discovered  that  the  young  man 
he  had  publicly  made  his  heir  was  worthless  and  incapable  of 
reigning,  he  considered  the  danger  to  his  people  to  be  so 
great  that  it  could  only  be  met  by  bringing  his  son's  life  to 
an  end. 

So  also  it  is  clearly  shown,  by  contrasted  anecdotes,  what 
manner  of  men  Muzaffar  II.  (the  Clement)  and  Bahddar  Sh&h 
really  were.  The  former  pious,  learned,  liberal,  and  gentle, 
was  yet  fatally  weak,  and  incapable  of  controlling  his  sub- 
ordinates ;  and  though  personally  unselfish  and  amiable,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  bring  himself  to  act  with  sufficient 
sternness  and  energy,  even  when  these  qualities  were  most 
needed,  so  that  his  subjects  were  sadly  exposed  to  oppression, 
and  the  unchecked  influence  of  the  nobles  grew  into  a  power 
which  eventually  destroyed  the  dynasty  and  the  kingdom 
with  it. 

Bahddar  Shah,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  singular  activity  in  war  and  some  brilliant 
military  successes,  is  shown  to  have  been  curiously  undeserving 
of  renown.  Uneducated,  rash,  and  impetuous,  a  poor  admi- 
nistrator, more  from  sloth  and  sensuality  than  from  weakness 
or  want  of  ability;  violent,  cruel,  treacherous,  and  ungrate- 
ful, his  unfortunate  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
seems  to  have  won  for  him  a  sympathy  which  he  very  little 
merited. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  author  writes  entirely  from  a  Maho- 
medan  point  of  view.  This  is  so  undoubtedly ;  and  the  severity 
of  the  earlier  kings  in  destroying  idolatry  and  forcibly  con- 
verting Hindus,  acts  which  rendered  the  lives  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  subjects  miserable,  are  described  as  worthy  of 
all  praise,  though  some  evidence  survives  of  the   destitution 
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which  this  oppression  produced.  Nor  is  much  said  of  the  social 
history  of  the  era,  though  occasional  paragraphs  describe  the 
material  welfare  of  the  populace  under  the  good  government  of 
some  of  the  kings,  and  the  zeal  which  some  of  these  displayed 
in  providing  for  the  due  teaching  of  Mahomedan  doctrines,  and 
some  of  the  tales  also  afford  slight  glimpses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  lived. 

Of  these  numerous  anecdotes  scattered  throughout  the  book 
a  very  few  only  have,  for  various  reasons,  been  omitted, 
though  some  of  the  others  which  are  narrated  at  tedious 
length  in  the  original  have  been  slightly  condensed  in  the 
translation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  style  of  the  author,  for  the 
varying  texts  employ  very  various  language.  Six  texts  have 
been  used  in  the  translation ;  of  these,  by  far  the  most  clearly 
written  is  one  from  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Malet,  and  which 
has  been  described  at  length  in  Mr.  Morley's  catalogue  of  the 
Persian  historical  MSS.  belonging  to  that  Society.  It  is 
quoted  hereafter  as  MS.  A.  Its  language  is  full  of  stilted 
tautology,  such  as  distinguishes  certain  styles  of  Persian  com- 
position. On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  author's  own  words,  for  in  some 
passages  the  language  of  the  other  copies  is  so  condensed  that 
its  true  meaning  is  only  to  be  elucidated  by  reference  to  MS.  A.. 
The  language  of  the  other  MSS.  is  simpler,  and  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  as  best  suited  for  translation  into  English.  There 
are  some  serious  lacurue  in  MS.  A,  though  it  affords  generally 
a  full  text,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  plainness  of  its 
writing  when  readings  are  doubtful.  Of  the  other  MSS.,  the 
best  is  one  which  was  liberally  transmitted  by  the  late  Sir 
S6\6r  Jang  from  Hyderdbfid,  where  he  had  it  copied  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  this  work.  It  is  fairly  well  written  by 
different  hands,  and  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fuller  text  than  any 
of  the  others,  especially  as  regards  the  anecdotes  recounted.    It 
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supplies  some  obvious  deficiencies  in  MS.  A.,  though  itself  still 
occasionally  imperfect.  In  one  or  two  cases  this  MS.  gives 
matter  which,  perhaps,  did  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
and  which  may  have  been  borrowed  from  some  other  source. 
These  passages  will  be  further  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
This  MS.  will  be  quoted  as  MS.  B,  or  the  ''  Hyder&bdd  MS.'* 
The  other  MSS.  belong  to  the  Library  of  the  India  OflSce,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  fully  described  in  the  forthcoming  catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  of  that  Institution.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  condensed,  both  in  style  and  substance,  than 
the  other  two,  though  some  of  them  occasionally  contain  par- 
ticulars which  these  omit,  and  they  afford  also  considerable 
assistance  in  reading  doubtful  names.  They  will  be  quoted. 
No.  404  as  MS.  C,  No.  970  as  MS.  D,  and  No.  1,088  as 
MS.  E.  The  lithographed  edition  published  at  Bombay  has 
also  been  employed  with  much  advantage,  and  where  quoted 
has  been  indicated  as  L,  or  the  ''  Lithographed  Edition.*'  As 
a  rule  the  translation  mainly  follows  this  last,  the  Hyderdb^ 
MS.,  and  MS.  D,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  their  wording. 
The  writer  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  prepared  his  work.  He  relied  on  authorities,  as  far  as 
he  could  get  them,  and  undoubtedly  made  use  of  the  two 
works,  both  entitled  Tdrikh-i-Muzafiar  Sh&hi,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  history  of  Muzafiar  Sh^h  I.  and  Muzaffar 
Shdh  IL,  the  Tdrikh-i-Ahmad  Shahi,  the  Tarikh-i-Mahmud 
Shdhi,  the  T&rikh-i-Bahddar  Sh^hi,  with  the  Tuhfat-i-Sanddl  of 
Ar&m  Kashmiri,  a  work  composed  apparently  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Mahmud  III.'s  reign.  Some  of  the  lacunne  in  his 
narrative  are  probably  due  to  the  deficiencies  in  these  autho- 
rities, especially  those  at  the  close  of  the  reigns  of  Ahmad 
Shah  I.  and  of  Mahmud  Bigarha.  The  writer  says  that  his 
narrative,  after  the  final  re-establishment  of  Mahmud  III.  on 
the  throne,  is  derived  from  family  recollections  and  from  in- 
formation derived  from  others.  But  he  also  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness of  several  of  the  later  events  which  he  relates,  for  he 
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expressly  says  that  he  was  present  in  several  of  the  engage- 
ments which  took  place  after  the  escape  and  revolt  of 
Muzaffar  III. 

One  very  curious  characteristic  of  this  writer's  style  is  that 
he  often  gives  one  version  of  a  story — evidently  derived  from 
the  authority  which  he  is  for  the  moment  following — and  supple- 
ments it  by  one  or  more  different  and  sometimes  incompatible 
versions  derived  firom  other  sources.  Indeed^  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  main  authorities  very  closely^  and  to  have  depended 
much  on  them.  As  said  above,  the  T&rikh-i-Ahmadi  and 
T&rikh-i-Mahmud  Shdhi  do  not  seem  to  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  whose  story  they  relate, 
and  the  accoimt  of  their  later  years  given  by  our  author  is, 
therefore^  but  meagre  and  imperfect.  It  has  been  endeavoured 
partially  to  remedy  this  by  facts  drawn  from  other  works,  and 
it  is  hoped,  in  the  next  volume,  to  add  a  few  valuable  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  last  years  of  Mahmud  Bigarha,  from  a 
history  supplemental  to  the  T&rikh-i-Mahmud  Sh^hi,  also 
furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

RISE   OP   THE   MUHAMMADAN    POWER. REIGN    OF   SULTAN 

MUZAFFAR. 

The  first  among  the  rulers  of  Gujarat  who  obtained  the 
honour  of  Isl^m  was  Sadh^an^  to  whom  the  name  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk  was  given.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  called  T^nk.  It 
is  stated  in  Hindu  books  that  the  T^nks  and  Khatns  are 
brothers.  One  of  them  was-  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
drinks^  and  the  Khatris  expelled  him  from  their  caste.  Men 
so  expelled  are^  in  Hindi,  called  Tdnki^^  which  means  outcasts. 
From  that  time  forward  the  customs  and  rules  of  the  Khatns 
and  T&nkis  have  differed^  and  each  of  them  pursues  the  course 
it  prefers. 

The  name  of  the  father  of  Sadhdran  was  Har  Chand^  who 
was  the  son  of  Bir  V6\,  son  of  Giir  Pdl,  son  of  Har  Pfil,  son  of 
Man  V&l,  son  of  Dhinda^  son  of  BQ  Pdl^  son  of  Kunwar  Pdl, 
son  of  Danman^  son  of  Kunwari,  son  of  Tril6k,  son  of  Suldhan, 


•  See  EUiot's  ''  Memoirs  of  Races,  &c./*  vol.  i.  p.  109;  Tod's  "  R&jasthdn/' 
vol.  i. ;  Cnnninffham's  **  Archaeological  Reports,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Hindi  eqnivalent  meant  is  some  form  of  the  Sanskrit  Tydgi, 
"abandoned'' ;  indeed,  the  copy  of  the  '' Mirdt-i-Sikandari"  used  by  Sir  H. 
Elliot  seems  to  have  given  the  "word  in  this  shape,  bat  that  copy  is  not  to 
be  fonnd  among  his  MSS.,  and  is  not,  therefore,  available  for  reference.  The 
lithographed  version  and  four  out  of  the  five  MSS.  used  for  this  translation  (the 
fifth  is  defective  at  this  passage)  give  ^\5,  As  to  the  probability  of  the 
explanation  in  the  text,  see  note  on  '*  Badar  *Ali,"  infra, 

5  • 
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son  of  Jtil^han^  sou  of  Mandan,  son  of  Abhi  Mandan^  son  of 
Bhukat,  son  of  N&kat,  son  of  Abhi,  son  of  Trilok,  son  of 
Dulah^  son  of  Mahsu^  son  of  Sahsii.*  But  the  line  extends 
upwards  to  R^ma  Chandra^  whom  the  Hindus  worship  as  a 
god. 

The  first  of  the  race  who  was  established  in  the  government 
of  Oujar&t  was  Zafar  Khdn,  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  and  the 
first  who  ascended  the  throne  was  Sult&n  Muhamad^  sur- 
named  Tfit&r  Kh&a,  son  of  Zafar  Khfin. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  great  and  beneficent  Sult&n  Ab'ul 
Muzaffar  Firoz  Shfih,  cousin  of  Sult&n  Muhamad  bin  Togh- 
lak  Shfih^  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  Dehli,  was  very  fond  of 
hunting.  No  one  of  ancient  or  modem  kings  has  been  so 
devoted  to  sport  since  the  days  of  Bahrfim  Gur^  no  one  has 
pursued  the  beasts  in  the  forest  with  equal  ardour ;  and  even 
at  the  present  time^  hunters  when  they  enter  on  the  chase 
invoke  the  memory  of  this  glorious  king^  and  seek  aid  from 
his  beatified  holy  spirit.f 

One  day,  before  Kr6z  attained  the  throne,  he  went  out  into 
the  country  to  hunt  deer,  and,  as  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of 
his  game,  became  separated  from  his  attendants.  When  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  and  the  silvery  deer  (the 
moon)  displayed  its  brightness  in  the  field  of  the  sky,  the  bird 
of  his  heart  sought  for  a  nest ;  and  he  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance a  village  which  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  town 
of  Thdn&ar.  He  turned  his  horse  in  that  direction.  Outside 
the  village  he  found  a  party  of  the  landholders  seated,  and  he 
got  ofi*  his  horse  and  joined  them.  At  his  request  one  of  them 
pulled  ofi^  his  boots.  That  man  was  a  master  of  the  science  of 
interpreting  signs  and  appearances ;  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  Sultdn,  he  perceived  the  marks  of 
royalty  and  the  signs  of  imperial  power.  He  told  his  com- 
panions that  such  marks  were  only  found  upon  the  feet  of 

*  These  names  vary  in  the  different  MSS.,  but  are  not  material. 

t  This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure  and  difiioult  to  render  literally. 
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kings — that  the  person  before  them  either  bore  the  crown  of 
sovereignty^  or  else  heaven  designed  soon  to  raise  him  to  that 
dignity. 

The  chief  men  of  the  place  were  two  brothers.  The  name 
of  one  was  Sddhii,  of  the  other  Sadharan.  Both  of  them  were 
well  known  for  their  accumulations  of  goods  and  wealth ;  and 
they  could  summon  by  one  sign  thousands  of  horse  and  foot 
around  them.  Both  of  them  did  homage  to  their  guest^  and 
begged  him  to  do  them  the  honour  of  passing  the  night  there. 
The  Sult&n  assented.  All  the  evening  the  two  brothers  re- 
mained in  attendance,  and  waited  upon  him.  The  wife  of 
S^hu  was  a  clever  woman^  and  specially  endowed  with  a 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  an  ingenious  intellect.  She 
observed  to  her  husband  that  although  their  guest  bore  upon 
his  forehead  the  marks  of  greatness  and  dignity,  still  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  upon  any  man  until  his  character  has  been 
tested.  She  advised  him  to  engage  their  guest  in  a  drinking 
bout^  when  the  conversation  might  be  free  and  unrestrained.  So 
the  sister  of  S&dhu^  who  was  peerless  in  beauty  and  loveliness, 
was  brought  forward,  and,  filling  a  goblet,  presented  it  to  the 
Sult&n,  requesting  him  to  partake  of  it.  The  Sult&n,  with 
great  pleasure,  received  the  cup  from  her  hand  and  took  a 
draught.  When  he  had  drunk  the  three  cups*  the  rosebud  of 
his  disposition  unfolded.  He  showed  a  disposition  to  jest  with 
the  girl,  and  appeared  attracted  by  her  charms. 

The  wife  of  S&dhu  saw  that  the  Sultan  was  captivated. 
She  approached  him  respectfully,  and,  engaging  him  in  con- 
versation, she  talked  very  discreetly  and  pleasantly  on  various 
subjects  till  she  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  gene- 
alogy and  family  of  the  Sult&n;  saying  that  if  he  could  satisfy 
her  as  to  his  family,  she  would  give  him  to  wife  that  girl  who 


*  This  ezpreasion  refers  to  an  Oriental  custom  of  drinking  three  caps  of 
wine  or  strong  liquor  on  an  empty  stomach,  before  a  meal,  under  the  belief 
that  this  practice  assists  the  digestion.  It  would  doubtless  assist  the  '*  rose* 
bud  of  the  disposition  to  unfold,"  as  in  the  case  here  described. 
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was  more  lovely  than  a  huri  of  light.  The  Sultdn  told  her 
that  he  was  called  Ffroz  Kh&n^  and  that  he  was  son  to  the  uncle 
of  the  high  and  mighty  Sult&n  Mohamad  bin  Toghlak  Shah^  who 
had  designated  him  as  his  heir  apparent.  The  wife  told  her 
husband  what  she  had  learnt^  and  said  that  fortune  had  indeed 
smiled  upon  them^  for  if  he  gave  his  sister  to  their  guest, 
great  prosperity  and  honour  would  accrue  to  them.  S&dhu 
straightway  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  (nikdh)  to  the  Sult&n^ 
and  the  night  passed  in  pleasure  and  delight. 

When  the  concealing  curtain  of  the  night  was  raised  and 
that  silken-robed  bridegroom,  the  sun^  came  forth  from  his 
chamber  of  rest,  the  Sult&n  with  a  happy  heart  raised  his 
head  from  the  pillow  of  delight.  His  followers  collected 
around  him  from  all  sides,  and  he  set  out  for  the  city.  The 
two  brothers  Sddhu  and  Sadh&ran  attended  him  like  two 
shadows^  and  were  so  attentive  to  their  duties  that  they  never 
left  him  for  a  moment.  The  Sult&n  was  very  fond  of  their 
sister^  and  both  brothers  shortly  became  Musulm&ns.  Sa- 
dh&ran  received  from  the  Sult&n  the  title  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
Afterwards^  with  the  permission  of  the  Sultdn,  they  became 
disciples  of  Kutb-ul-akt&b  Hazrat  Makhdum-i-Jah&nidn^'^  and 
were  noted  for  their  devotion.  The  Sultdn  himself  was  a 
disciple  of  the  same  saint,  and  became  favourably  disposed 
towards  them  on  account  of  their  piety^  and  his  esteem  for 
them  increased  day  by  day. 

One  day  a  number  of  poor  people  had  assembled  at  the 
refectory  of  this  holy  man^  and  there  was  no  food.  This  fact 
was  made  known  to  Zafar  Kh&n^  the  son  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk^ 
who  also  was  one  of  the  saint's  disciples.  He  instantly  arose^ 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  the  best  food  and  sweetmeats  from 


•  "  The  pole-star  of  pole-stars,  His  Highness  the  revei*ed  of  men."  He  was 
by  descent  a  S&fd  of  Bokhari.  It  is,  as  seen  in  the  preface,  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  this  history  to  show  the  connection  of  the  saints  of  this 
family  with  the  kings  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty  which  then  commenced  down 
to  the  close  of  the  last  monarch's  reign.  According  to  the  "  Muutakhab-ul* 
Lubah,"  Makhddm-i-Jah4ni&n  came  from  U'chh,  in  the  Punjab,  originally. 
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his  own  house  and  from  the  bazdr^  and  going  to  the  refectory 
of  the  revered  saint,  he  fed  the  poor,  who  raised  a  loud  cheer. 
The  noise  reached  the  saint,  and  he  inquired  what  it  meant. 
His  attendants  told  hiqo,  and  he  sent  for  Zafar  Kh&n.  The 
Khdn  waited  respectfully  on  the  saint,  who  addressed  him 
thus :  ''  Zafar  Khan,  in  recompense  of  this  food  I  bestow  upon 
thee  the  whole  country  of  Gujar&t;  my  blessing  rest  upon 
you.''  .At  the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  fine  coverlet  for  his 
couch."^  Zafar  ,Kh^n  returned  thanks  and  went  back  to  his 
house.  He  told  his  family  what  had  passed,  and  his  wife  said  : 
"You  we  well  stricken  in  years,t  and  if  the  country  of 
Gujarat  falls  to  thee,  what  life  .wilt  thou  have  left  to  enjoy  it  ? 
Oo  back  and  beseech  the  saint  that  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  may  come  to  thy  children.  The  holy  saint  is  now 
graciously  inclined  to  thee,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  he 
will  ^rant."  Zafar  Khdn  took  perfumes,  fruits,  and  other 
offerings,  and  returned  to  the  holy  man,  who  graciously 
accepted  them.  There  was  a  plate  of  dates  before  him.  He 
took  a  handful  of  theip  and  gave  them  to  Zafar  Kh&n,  and 
said,  "  Thy  seed  like  unto  these  in  number  shall  rule  over 
Giujar^t.''  Some  say  there  were  twelve,  some  thirteen  dates, 
others  say  eleven ;  God  knows  which  story  is  true4 

Historians  have  recQrded  that  in  the  year  h.  749§  Sult&n 
Muhamad  Toghlak  Shdh  died  as  he  was  marching  upon  Tathah, 
and  just  w^en  be  bad  arrived  close  to  that  city.    Twelve  days 


•  Pcdang-posh, 

t  He  was  bom  at  Dehli  in  a.h.  743,  so  that  he  was  now  about  fifty  years 
of  age. 

X  This  sentence  is  explained  by  the  doabt  as  to  the  legitimate  descent  of 
the  two  last  kings  of  the  dynasty :  excluding  Zafar  Kh&n  himself  (Muzafifar 
Sh4h  I.)  and  Muhamad  Khin  Fartiki,  who  did  not  represent  the  male  line  of 
the  family,  there  were  thirteen  kings  ;  if  Ahmad  Shah  II.  and  Muzaffar  III. 
(Hasbu)  are  omitted,  only  eleven.  It  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  whole 
thirteen,  seven  certainly  died  violent  deaths,  while  of  the  remaining  six,  one 
probably  died  by  poison,  another  escaped  assassination  by  prompt  abdication, 
another  was  dethroned  (both  these  dying  suspiciously  soon  after  they  retired 
into  private  life),  while  the  death  of  another  was  popularly,  though  probably 
incorrectly,  ascribed  to  poison. 

§  The  year  762  (a.d.  1351)  is  the  real  year. 
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after  his  death,  Firoz  Khdn^  son  of  the  Sultdn's  uncle, 
succeeded  to  the  throne^  under  the  name  of  Firoz  Shah.  Zafar 
Khan  and  his  brother  Shams  Khan  were  advanced  to  high 
honour.  Through  the  confidence  the  King  reposed  in  them  he 
entrusted  to  them  the  duties  of  chief  butler  *  Hence  the 
founders  of  this  dynasty  have  been  described  as  spirit-dealers 
{kaldldn),  but  this  is  wholly  an  error.  The  way  in  which  this 
word  (kaldl)  came  to  be  applied  to  them  was  this.  One  year 
a  great  quantity  of  grapes  came  to  the  King;  they  were 
spoiling^  and  these  men  (the  founders  of  the  dynasty)  were 
ordered  to  make  spirits  firom  them.  Envious  people  ill- 
naturedly  nick-named  them  kaldls j  &nd  said  they  were  spirit- 
dealers  by  occupation.  In  reality  they  belonged  to  the  caste 
of  Tdnks^  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  Whatever  they  were, 
they  were  men  of  high  and  noble  spirit,  whose  charities  and 
deeds  of  kindness  to  the  people  of  God  were  beyond  number. 
Please  God,  some  of  these  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places. 

When  Sultdn  Fir6z  Sh&h  was  verging  upon  ninety  years  of 
age,  he  delivered  over  the  afi^airs  of  state  to  his  son  Muhamad 
Kh&n,  and  gave  himself  up  to  devotional  exercises.  The 
khvibah  was  read  in  the  names  of  both.  In  the  year  a.h.  790 
{a,d.  1388),  the  bandaffdn-UFirdziff  who  were  a  lakh  in 
number,  by  their  vain  tales  and  false  misrepresentations, 
alienated  firoz  Sh&h  from  Muhamad  Sh&h.  The  prince, 
Muhamad  Sh&h,  marched  troops  against  them,  and  thereupon 
they  brought  Sultdn  Firoz  out  from  his  retirement  and 
exhibited  him  publicly  in  their  ranks.  When  the  soldiers  and 
elephant-drivers  saw  the  Sultdn  appear,  at  the  thought  of  his 
power  and  dignity,  and  the  recollection  of  his  many  bounties, 
their  hearts  turned  from  the  prince  and  reverted  to  their  old 

*  Uhdah-i-shardbddrff  an  important  and  confidential  office  in  many  ancient 
kingdoms  since  the  days  of  Joseph's  sojourn  in  Egy|)t. 

t  For  a  full  description  of  this  body  of  men,  see  Elliot,  "  Mabomedaii 
Uistorians,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  340,  342.  They  were,  in  effect,  much  such  a  body  as 
the  Janissaries,  so  weU  known  in  later  Turkish  history. 
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master.  Muhamad  Shdh  fled  to  Sirmor,  and  the  Firozi  men 
plundered  his  house  and  the  hous^es  of  his  followers."^ 

In  this  year,  h.  790  (a.d.  1388),  Sultan  Kroz  died.  His 
chronogram  is  found  in  the  words  wafdt-uFiroz.  He  reigned 
thirty-eight  years  and  nine  days.  The  bandagdn^i-Firozi  gave 
the  crown  to  Ghi&s-ud-din  Toghlak,  son  of  Fatteh  Khdn^  son 
of  Sultdn  Kroz,  whom  they  placed  upon  the  throne  in  the 
koshak\  of  Ilrozabdd.  They  also  despatched  a  considerable 
force  against  Sultan  Muhamad.  This  prince  offered  some 
little  resistance,  but,  being  defeated,  fled  from  Sirmor.  When 
Toghlak  Sh&h  pursued  him  he  went  to  Nagarkot.  Toghlak 
Shdh  was  a  mere  youth,  and  yielding  to  his  passions  gave 
himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures,  so  the  bandagdn  began  to  use 
violence  and  oppression.  In  the  year  h.  791  (a.d.  1389) 
Malik  Rukn-ud-din  Ndib  put  Toghlak  Sh&h  to  death  and 
hung  up  his  head  in  darbdr.  He  reigned  six  months  and 
eighteen  days.  After  this,  Abu  Bakr,  son  of  Zafar  Khan  son 
of  Sultdn  Firoz,  ascended  the  throne.  For  a  long  time  a 
struggle  for  the  throne  ensued  between  him  and  Sult&n 
Muhamad.  The  latter  suffered  defeat  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
Abii  Bakr's  army  revolted,  went  over  to  Sult&n  Muhamad, 
and  gave  Abu  Bakr  into  his  hands.  Abu  Bakr  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died,  and  the  throne  of  Dehli  fell  into  the 
power  of  Sult&n  Muhamad. 

In  this  year  793  (a.d.  1391)  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
province  of  Gujarat,  under  the  rule  of  the  Niz&m  Mufarrah 
Khan,|  entitled  Rdsti  Khdn,  had  broken  out  in  rebellion  and 
was  in  full  revolt.     On  the  2nd  Babi'-ul-awal§  of  the  same 


*  This  passage  does  not  bear  on  the  general  story,  and  is  omitted  in  several 
MSS.  It  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  '' Tdnkh-i-Mnb&rah  Shihf."  See 
<<Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  iv.  p.  16,  and  Thomas's  ''Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings,"  pp.  296  and  305. 

t  The  word  koshak  is  generally  used  of  a  palace  in  the  country  or  suburbs, 
a  kind  of  hunting  palace  or  retreat. 

X  Firishtah  calls  him  "  Farhat-nl-Mulk."     See  «uj9rd,  p.  58. 

I  So  in  the  text,  but  it  should  probably  be  "  Rabi'-us-sani."  See  note  X  on 
o.  75. 
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year^  Sult&n  Muhamad  gave  Zafar  Khdn'^  a  scarlet  tent- 
equipage^  and  appointed  him  to  Gujarat  to  chastise  Nizdm 
Mufarrah  Khdn.  Zafar  Khdn  started  from  Dehli  and  pitched 
his  tents  at  the  Hauz-i-kh&s.f  On  the  4th  of  the  month 
Sultan  Muhamad  followed  him  out  thither^  and  bade  him 
farewell.  Sult&n  Muhamad  kept  with  him  Tfitar  Khdn^  son  of 
Zafar  Kh&n,  whom  he  treated  as  his  own  son.l  After 
several  days'  march,  intelligence  came  to  Zafar  Khan  that  a 
fine  boy  had  been  born  in  the  house  of  T&t&r  Khdn,  and  the 
name  Ahmad  Khdn  was  given  to  him. 

After  some  days'  continued  marching,  Zafar  Khan  reached 
the  district  of  Nagor,  where  several  inhabitants  of  Khambaiat 
(Kambay)  waited  upon  him  to  complain  of  the  oppression  of 
Rdsti  Khdn.  Zafar  Khdn  comforted  them  and  pursued  his  march. 
After  some  further  marches  he  reached  the  city  of  Pattan, 
where  he  halted  and  sent  a  letter  of  warning  to  Bdsti  Khdn  to 
the  following  effect :  "  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  suppress 
the  vehemence  of  «  vain  fancy,  and  to  extinguish  its  house- 
devouring  flames  before  they  have  attained  to  any  great 
height.  The  man  who  enters  upon  the  road  of  rebellion 
comes  in  the  end  to  disgrace.  It  is  better  for  you  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  your  offence,  so  that  through  my  intercession 
with  the  Sult&n  you  may  obtain  pardon.*'  The  unfortunate 
man  would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  He  sent  no  answer  in 
accord  with  it,  but  marched  eleven  or  twelve  kds  towards 
Pattan.§  Zafar  Kh&n  marched  out  of  Pattan,  which  is  also 
called  Nahrw&lahy  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  village  of 

*  Firishtah  states  that  he  at  this  time  received  the  title  Mnzaffar  Khdn. 
The  scarlet  tent  equipage  is  stiU  maoh  affected  by  natives  of  rank.  Its 
colour  at  once  marks  out  the  chiefs  tents  from  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  it 
is  therefore  an  appanage  of  dig^taries  only.  The  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  "  says 
that  Zid^ar  Khin  received  the  title  of  'Azim  Humaiun. 

t  The  village  still  bears  this  name.  It  is  situated  south-east  of  Dehli, 
close  to  Toghlakabad  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the  Togh- 
lak  dynasty. 

X  Probably  in  reality  as  a  pledge  for  his  father's  fidelity. 

§  He  had  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  chiefly  Hindus. — Firishtah.  The 
MSS.  are  all  palpably  corrupt  in  this  place.  The  meaning  given  is  the  best 
which  can  be  conjectured. 
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Kfimbhu  in  the  district  of  Pattan.  Victory  fell  to  Zafar  Kh&n. 
The  unruly  ruler*  was  slain^  and  Zafar  Khan  returned  to 
Pattan  in  triumph.  This  event  occurred  (on  the  7th  Safarf) 
A.H.  794  (4th  of  January  a.d.  1392). 

Zafar  Kh&n  remained  for  a  while  in  Pattan^  and  gave  orders 
that  a  village  should  be  founded  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
called  Jit-pur,  or  "  The  Town  of  Victory/'  and  it  is  flourishing 
to  this  day.  In  the  year  795  (a.d.  1393)  he  proceeded  to 
Khambfiiat  and  brought  all  the  country  of  Gujarat  under  his 
authority^  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Musulmdns.  Under 
his  rule  insubordination  was  put  down,  and  the  people  were 
rescued  from  distress  and  injustice  and  brought  to  prosperity 
and  comfort. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Mahmud  Sh&hi  '^  that  in  the  despatch 
which  was  sent  to  the  victorious  Kh&n^  His  Majesty  Muhamad 
Shdh^  in  his  great  condescension,  wrote  a  few  lines  with  his 
'own  hand.  These  lines^  without  the  addition  or  omission  of  a 
letter,  were  as  follows  :—{Suv  lines  of  titles  beginning  with) 
"  Bar&dar-am  Majlis  'Ali  Kh&n ''  {and  ending  with)  "  A'zam 
Uumfiiun  Zafar  Khfin.^'  He  had  also  sent  him  a  red  umbrella 
and  a  superb  camp  equipage  in  the  month  of  Rabi'-us-sdni^ 
H.  793,t  [when  he  took  leave  of  him  at  the  commencement  of 
his  march,  as  already  described]. 

In  the  year  h.  796  (a.d.  1394)  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  f^roz 
Sh&h  died.  His  coffin  was  conveyed  from  Muhamaddbfid  to 
Dehli  and  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  (khatlrah)  of  Sultdn 
Firoz.  He  reigned  six  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  19th  Rabi*-ul-awal^  by  his  eldest  son^  Hum^un 
Kh&n^  who  took  the  title  of  Sultan  'Ald-ud-din.     On  the  5th 


•  The  original  of  this  expression  is  Ndzim  hi-Nizdm. 

t  "  Tab.  Akbari." 

{  This  date  is  probably  correct,  bat  the  date  of  Zafar  Eh&n's  march  from 
Dehli  mast,  therefore,  be  placed  in  Babi'-us-sam',  and  not  in  Rabi-ol-awal,  as 
before  stated.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  news  of  the  Gajarat  rebellion  should 
have  been  received  on  the  1st  of  Babi'-ol-awal,  that  Zafar  shoald  receive  his 
orders  next  day,  and  march  the  same  day  !• 
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Jumdd-ul-awal  of  the  same  year  he  died^  having  reigned  only 
one  month  and  sixteen  days.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  months 
Mahmud  Khdn^  his  younger  brother,  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  Ndsir-ud-dunyd-wa-ud-din  Mahmud  Sh^h. 

At  this  period  information  reached  Zafar  Khdn  of  the  Rajah 
of  I'dar  haying  rebelled.  The  Khdn  led  his  army  against  the 
rebel  and  besieged  him.  Having  invested  the  fort,  he  sent  his 
forces  in  all  directions  over  the  territory  of  I'dar  to  ravage  and 
lay  it  waste.  At  length  the  Rdjah,  with  great  humility  and 
sorrow^  made  due  submission^  and  the  Khdn  withdrew.  He 
then  formed  the  design  of  destroying  the  temple  of  Somndt, 
i.e.  Pattan  Diu^  but  just  then  intelligence  came  that  Malik 
Nasir,*  alias  Rdjah  *Adil  Khdn,  ruler  of  the  country  of  A'sir 
and  Burhanpur,  had  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
territory  and  encroached  upon  Sultdnpur  and  Nandarbdr^  which 
were  dependencies  of  Gujarat.  Zafar  Kh&n  gave  up  his  design 
of  going  to  Pattan,  and  proceeded  by  regular  marches  to  repel 
the  encroachments  of  *Adil  Khdn.  On  hearing  of  his  approach, 
'Adil  Khdn  fell  back  f  and  returned  to  A'sir.  Zafar  Kh&n  also 
retired  and  went  to  Nahrwdlah. 

In  the  year  h.  797  (a.d.  1395)  he  led  his  army  against 
Jharand4  a  dependency  of  the  country  of  Rai  Bih&rd.  He 
soon  brought  down  the  presumption  of  the  infidel  of  that 
country,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Somnat.  He  threw 
down  the  celebrated  idol  temple  of  that  place^§  and  honoured 

*  Firishtah,  in  his  oooount  of  the  Faruki  djnasty,  says  that  this  iuvasiou 
was  really  made  by  Malik  Bdjah,  the  father  of  Nasir  Farukf.  According  to 
that  writer,  Malik  B&jah,  relying  on  the  promised  assistance  of  Dilawar 
Khdn,  of  M&lw&h  (whose  daughter  was  married  to  Nasir  Khdn),  invaded 
Gujardt,  but  was  driven  into  the  fort  of  Thalnir,  where  he  was  besieged  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.     He  did  not  again  attack  Gnjardt. 

t  "  To  Tdlner."— Firishtah. 

X  Some  MSS.  have  **  Bihir/'  which  is  clearly  an  error.  The  copyists  pro- 
bably confnsed  Jharand  with  Jh&rkand.  In  the  lithographed  version  it  is 
*' R&£  Bihird."  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  Jharand  was  to  the  west  of 
Pattan,  and  perhaps  the  expression  nsed  in  that  work  may  be  taken  as  show- 
ing that  the  name  was  g^ven  to  some  petty  collection  of  villages.  The 
**  Tarikh-i-Mahmud  Shdhi  "  also  gives  the  name  as  "  Jharand.^' 

§  "  He  buiTit  the  temple,  slew  the  infidels,  ravaged  the  city,  and  built  a 
mossqae."— "  Tab.  Akbarf." 
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the  city  by  establishing  there  the  rules  and  custoros  of  the 
religion  of  Isl&m. 

In  A.H.  799  (a.d  1397)  information  was  received  that  the 
infidel  ruler  of  Mandu  *  was  oppressing  the  Muhamadans  in 
his  country.  The  Khdn  called  together  his  ministers  and 
nobles^  and  thus  addressed  them  :  ^^  If  the  Musulm&ns  of  the 
east  country  suffer  hardship^  it  behoves  those  of  the  west  to 
render  them  assistance  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  hear  that 
the  infidels  of  Mandu  are  oppressing  the  Muhamadans  in  their 
country.  If  under  these  circumstances  we  remain  passive, 
what  excuse  shall  we  have  to  offer  for  our  conduct  when  we 
stand  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Kings  ?  My  inclination 
is  to  chastise  the  base  infidels.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
matter  ?  "  They  replied  that  they  all  agreed  with  him.  Orders 
were  given  to  beat  the  signal  drum  for  the  march,  and  the 
forces  proceeded  towards  Mandu. 

The  lUjah  of  Mandii,  relying  in  his  heart  on  the  strength 
of  his  fortress,t  shut  himself  up  in  it,  and  the  victorious  Kh&n 
invested  it  and  strove  to  reduce  it.  But  the  place  was  very 
strong,  and  he  was  long  in  accomplishing  his  object.  A  year 
and  some  months  he  remained  before  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
end  the  B^jah  of  Mandu,  being  brought  to  great  distress  and 
thoroughly  humbled,  made  a  solemn  engagement  that  hence- 
forward he  would  not  harass  Muhamadans  and  would  transmit 
proper  tribute. 

Zafar  Khdn  went  from  thence  to  Ajmir  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Khw^jah  Mu^in-ul-hakk-wa-ush-shara'-wa-ud-din.J  He  walked 
on  foot  the  distance  of  three  kds  from  Ajmir  to  the  sacred 
tomb,  and  there  went  through  the  proper  observances.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  S^mbhar   and  Dindwanah.      Having 

•  All  the  copies  agree  in  this  reading,  but  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  followed  by 
Firishtah,  is  no  donbt  correct  in  the  name  **  Mandal-garh,"  which,  according 
to  Briggs,  "  was  a  dependency  of  the  B&nd  of  Chitdr.'* 

t  This  is  the  reading  of  MS.  B,  and  seems  to  give  the  best  sense. 

X  Sh^kh  or  Khwdjah  Mu^fn-nd-din  Chioli  (of  Chisht).  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  chief  adviser  of  Mnhamad  bin  S4ni.  The  saint's  shrine  is  at 
Ajmir.     See  "  Gazetteer  of  Ajmir,"  p.  61. 
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chastised  the  infidels  there^  he  went  on  to  Dilwdrah  and 
Jagwfirah.'^  There  also  he  chastised  the  infidels^  and  then 
returned  to  his  capital.  He  reached  the  city  of  Pattan  on  the 
17th  Ramaz&n  a.h.  799  (a.d.  1397).  Then  he  gave  his  army 
rest  for  a  year,  and  did  not  go  anywhere  himself.  In  this  year 
T&t&r  Kh&n^  the  son  of  Zafar  Kh&n^  came  from  Dehli  to  Pattan. 

The  author  of  "  Tdnkh-i-Mahmud  Shdhi  **  relates  that  upon 
the  death  of  Sultan  Muhamad^  son  of  Sultdn  Firoz^  great  dis- 
turbances arose  and  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  Dehli^  so  that 
every  great  noble  aspired  to  the  throne.  After  a  period  of 
some  duration^  the  authority  in  Dehli  fell  to  Ikbdl  Kh^n^f  as 
vicegerent.  At  that  time  T&t^  Khdn^  son  of  Zafar  Khdn^ 
was  at  the  town  of  Pdnipat^  whither  Ikbal  Kh&n  marched. 
T&t&r  Kh&n  left  his  baggage  in  the  fort  of  P&nipat^  and  made 
a  dash  upon  Dehli  and  invested  it.  Ikb&l  Kh&n  took  the  fort 
of  P&nipat,  seized  T&t&r^s  baggage,  §  and  made  the  garrison 
prisoners.  This  loss  disabled  T&t&r  Kh&n  from  remaining  in 
that  quarter^  so  he  proceeded  to  Gujar&t,  intending  to  raise  an 
army  there  and  renew  the  war  with  Ikb&l  Kh&n.||  When  he 
waited  upon  his  father^  Zafar  Kh&n^  he  met  with  a  gracious 
reception.  But  although  his  father  showed  him  every  kind- 
nessj  the  high-flying  bird  of  his  ambition  would  not  rest  in  the 
nest  it  had  found.  The  desire  for  revenge  upon  Ikb&l  Kh&n^ 
and  his  ambitious  designs  upon  Dehli^  were  never  absent  from 
his  heart.  His  fixed  resolve  was  to  lead  an  army  against  that 
city. 

At  this  time  the  news  came  that  Pir  Muhamad  Moghal, 

»  Jalw&ra.— "  Tab.  Akbari.*'    The  lithographed  edition  has  "  Chakwdrah." 

t  He  is  called  Malld  Kh&n  in  other  books.  See  ^'  Mahomedan  Historians, " 
vol.  iv.  p.  31.  The  version  of  the  lithographed  edition  has  been  followed  in 
this  passage.    In  all  the  MSS.  it  is  palpably  corrupt. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  Tatdr  Khan  was  at  Than^sar,^but  he  may 
well  have  moved  down  and  seized  P&nipat. 

§  The  MSS.  give  both  hanah  and  hangdh  in  this  place ;  and  though  the 
latter  is  no  doubt  properly  (c/.  "  Farkang-i-Eashidi  **)  rather  the  '*  place  of 
the  baggage,"  i.e.  the  baggage-guard  or  rear-guard,  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  employed  in  this  work  as  whoUy  convertible  terms,  and  hangdh  should 
be  translated  as  the  context  indicates  in  each  case. 

II  "  Mahomedan  Historians/'  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 
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under  the  orders  of  Sdhib-kir&n  Amir  Timur  Gurg&n,  had  led 
his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mult^n^  and  was  besieging  that 
city^  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sdrang  Kh&n^  brother 
of  Ikb&l  Kh&n.  The  design  of  attacking  Dehli^  which  under 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  criminal^  was  therefore 
deferred. 

In  the  year  h.  800  (a.d.  1398)  Zafar  Kh&n  and  TAtkr  Kh&n 
marched  to  punish  the  infidels  of  I'dar.  They  invested  the 
fort  and  ravaged  the  country  around  it^  and  they  were  resolved 
that  they  would  not  retire  until  the  country  of  I'dar  was  com. 
pletely  subdued.  But  the  intelligence  came  that  Timiir  had 
arrived  at  Dehli  and  had  captured  that  city.  This  intelligence 
made  them  think  it  inexpedient  to  remain  absent  from  their 
capital ;  so^  exacting  a  suitable  tribute^  they  made  peace  with 
the  Rdjah  R&o  Mai  and  returned  to  the  fortress  of  Pattan. 
In  the  same  year  the  infidels  of  Somndt  rose  in  rebellion  on 
every  side^  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  independence.  Zafar 
Kh&n  and  his  son  marched  to  repress  this  presumptuous  under- 
takings and  soon  crushed  the  revolt.  In  this  year  also,  Sultdn 
Mahmud,  the  son  of  Sult&n  Muhamad  and  grandson  of  Sult&n 
Firoz  Shah,  who  had  fled  before  Tiraiir,  and  had  been  leading 
a  vagrant  and  wandering  life  in  the  remote  parts  and  corners 
of  his  own  dominions^  arrived  at  Pattan."^  Zafar  Kh&n  went 
out  to  meet  him^  and  brought  him  into  Pattan  with  all  honour. 
Sultan  Mahmiid's  object  was  to  obtain  Zafar  Kh&n's  alliance 
and  to  march  upon  Dehli.  The  Khfin  did  not  think  the  enter- 
prise  advisable^  so  the  Sultan  felt  aggrieved  and  departed  to 
Alp  Khdn^t  ruler  of  Mdlw&h.  But  his  proposal  did  not  find 
acceptance  with  that  chief,  so  the  Sultdn  made  no  stay^  but 

*  The  '*  Tabakat-i-Akbari "  says  that  Mahmiid's  arrival  was  preceded  by 
that  of  a  host  of  destitute  fugitives  from  Dehlf,  all  of  whom  Zafar  Kh&n 
received  hospitably  and  relieved  according  to  their  several  wants. 

t  Alp  was  not  yet  king,  or  oven  ruler  of  M&lw&h,  his  father,  Dildwar  Khan, 
be  ng  yet  alive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dilawar  Kh&n  ^as  rather  inclined  to 
support  the  exiled  king  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  throne ;  but  Alp  Khdn 
disagreed  with  his  father  on  this  point,  and  withdrew  himself  to  Mandti, 
where  he  commenced  the  building  of  that  celebrated  fortress.  (Briggs* 
Pirishtah,  vol.  iv.  pp.  168,  169.) 
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went  off  to  Kanauj^  and  remained  wandering  about  in  that 
neighbourhood.* 

The  author  of  the  **Tdrikh-i-Mahmud  Shdhr'  relates  that 
when  Tdtdr  Khdn  came  to  Gujarfit,  he  was  received  very  gra- 
ciously by  his  father.  After  some  time,  he  one  day,t  in  a  respect- 
ful manner  and  in  suitable  language,  represented  to  his  father 
that  the  kingdom  of  Dehli  had  been  ruined  by  the  reverses  of 
its  unstable  sovereigns,  and  by  the  ravages  and  havoc  of  Timiir. 
He  urged  his  father  to  march  on  Dehli,  saying  that  the 
moment  he  displayed  his  standard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  his  arrival  would  be  joyfully  hailed  by  the  people. 
The  Eh&n  replied,  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  short- 
sighted people  always  can  see  in  skill  nothing  but  error,  and 
in  virtue  nothing  but  wrong-doing.  An  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion {i.e.  on  DehU)  might  be  undertaken  only  for  the  public 
welfare,  still  time-serving  men  would  attribute  it  to  a  desire 
of  obtaining  the  throne ;  any  attempt,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  direction,  would  be  inexpedient.  The  Prince 
replied} — 

"  He  who  wonld  the  throne  attain, 
Must  not  from  the  sword  refrain.^ 

•  The  "  Tabak&t-i-Akbari  **  giyes  the  following  particulars.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  they  are  merely  another  version  of  the  events  above  narrated,  under 
different  dates,  or  whether  they  are  really  the  events  of  later  years.  **  In  the 
year  803  a.h.  (a.d.  1401)  Zafar  Eh&n  marched  against  the  fort  of  Fdar.  He 
invested  it.  After  fighting  had  gone  on  for  some  days,  the  R&jah  one  night 
evacuated  the  place  and  fled  to  Bijanagar.  The  next  morning  Zafar  Kbau, 
having  made  his  entry  into  the  fort,  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  overthrew 
the  idol  temples.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  divided  the  country  among 
his  chiefs,  and,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  returned  to  Pattan. 
In  the  year  804  a.h.  (a.d.  1402)  Zafar  Khin  was  informed  that  the  infidel 
Hindiis  had  again  assembled  round  Somndt,  and  were  making  great  efforts 
to  re-establish  their  religion.  He  set  out  for  the  place,  sending  on  his  nrray 
in  advance.  The  dogs  of  Somnat  came  forth  by  the  road  near  the  sea,  and 
an  action  began.  Zafar  Eh&n  pressed  forward  on  the  wings  of  haste,  und 
destroyed  many.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  fort  of  (Pattan)  Dm.  After 
some  days  he  took  the  fort,  and  made  all  within  food  for  the  sword.  The 
chief  he  cast  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant.  He  destroyed  the  idol  temples, 
built  a  masjidf  appointed  kdzis,  muftis^  and  masters  of  the  law,  and,  leaving  a 
garrison,  returned  to  Pattan,  his  capital.*' 

t  The  "  MirAt-i-Ahmadi  '*  says  that  Tdtdr  Khan  made  this  proposition  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  Timur,  and  when  Ikbdl  Khdn  ha<l  regained  power. 

{  The  literal  meaning  of  this  reply  is,  of  course,  "  Hereditary  kingdoms 
are  only  to  be  won  by  the  sword," 
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After  repeated  discussions,  in  the  year  806  a.h.  (1403  a.d.)^ 
the  yirtuous  mind  of  Zafar  Eh&n  determined  to  place  T&t&r 
Kh&n  upon  the  throne^  with  the  title  of  N&sir-ud-duni&-wa-ud- 
dm  Muhamad  Shdh^*^  and  to  make  over  to  him  his  army^ 
treasure^  and  all  the  appanages  of  royalty.  He  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  eminence  of  his  grandeur,  and  retired  into 
private  life  in  the  town  of  Asdwal^f  ai^d  in  the  month  of 
Jumdd-ul-akhir  of  that  year  Sultdn  Muhamad  Sh&h  ascended 
the  throne  at  Asdwal,  with  all  pomp  and  splendour.  In  the 
very  same  week  he  descended  from  his  throne  and  mounted 
hid  horse  to  make  war  upon  the  infidels  of  N&d6t^  and  he  put 
down  several  of  them  whose  forces  and  whose  lofty  hills  had 
enabled  them  to  defy  the  royal  power.  Then  he  marched  with 
a  large  army  towards  Dehli,  and  so  raised  great  apprehension 
in  the  heart  of  Ikbdl  Kh&a.  Suddenly  in  the  month  of 
Sha^bdn  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  though  skilled  physicians 
treated  him^  all  was  in  vain. 

When  physic  only  adds  to  pam, 
AU  hope  of  cure  is  snrely  yain. 

He  surrendered  the  jewel  of  his  life^  that  is  to  say^  his  spirit^ 
to  the  Keeper  of  Spirits^  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
province  of  Pattan.f 

It  is  commonly  believed  among  the  best-informed  of  the 
people  of  Gujardt^  and  inquiry  seems  to  confirm  the  story 
which  has  frequently  been  repeated  in  history,  that  Tfit&r  Eh£n 
conspired  with  certain  discontented  men^  his  friends  outwardly^ 
his  enemies  in  reality^  and  placed  his  father  in  confinement.  "^ 
He  then  seated  himself  on  the  throne^  with  the  title  of  Mu- 

*  Firishtah  g^ves  the  title  as  G7ii<i«-ud-diini^wa-nd*din  Mohamad  Sh£h. 

t  Asiwal  was  jast  ontside  the  site  subseqaently  chosen  for  the  city  of 
Ahmad^bad,  as  will  appear  more  fnlly  in  the  sequel. 

t  "  He  reigned  two  months  and  a  few  days/* — "  Tab.  Akbarf." 

§  "T4t&r  Kh&n  basely  seized  his  own  father  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Asiwal.  He  then  made  himself  king.'' — "  Tab.  Mnb&rak-Sh&hi/'  "  Mahomedan 
Historians/'  yol.  iy.  p.  89.  See  also  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi,"  which  says  that  litir 
Khin  deprived  his  £ftther  of  power,  and  that  he  was  conflned  in  the  fort  of 
Bhariij. 

a 
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hamad  Shdh,  and  won  over  all  the  officials  and  army.  After- 
wards he  waged  war  against  the  infidels  of  Nddot  and  subdued 
them.  Then  he  directed  his  course  towards  Dehli,  but 
drank  the  draught  of  deaths  and  went  to  the  city  of  non- 
existence. The  cause  of  his  death  was  this.  In  his  ambition 
for  the  things  of  this  life  he  threw  aside  the  respect  due  to  a 
father^  a  respect  which  is  a  lasting  blessing  to  him  who  pays 
it ;  and  God  Almighty  then  sowed  the  seed  of  vengeance  in  the 
heart  of  his  father^  the  natural  soil  of  love  and  the  abode  of 
affection.  Wherefore  some  of  those  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  T&t&r  Kh&i^  but  who  were  personally  inclined  to  Zaf  ar 
Kh&n^  gave  him  poison.*  The  author  of  the  "Mahmiid 
Shfihi''  (may  God  forgive  him  I)  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  upon  this  matter,  but  in  accordance  with  the  aphorism 
that  plain  truth  will  prevail,  he  has  recorded  the  fact.  After 
his  death,  Sult&n  Muhamad  was  known  as  Khuddiagdn'i-Shahid 
'*  the  Martyred  Lord.^' 

A  story  is  told  that  Sult&n  Muhamad  sent  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  present  to  Kutb-ul-'Arifin  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsh,  and  asked  for  a  blessing  on  his  reign.  The  Shekh 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  sent  it  back,  saying,  "  This  money 
belongs  to  your  father,  withdraw  your  hand  from  its  posses- 
sion.*' 

After  the  death  of  Sult&n  Muhamad,  Zafar  Khan  came 
forth,t  and  all  the  officers  and  nobles  again  submitted  to  his 


#  "  Muzaifar  Sh&h  sent  one  of  his  confidants  to  his  brother  Shams  Eh^n, 
urging  him  to  kill  Titkr  Eh4n  and  deliver  his  old  brother  from  his  wrongs." 
Shams  Kh&n  expostalated,  but  Muzaftar  Sh&h  became  more  argent,  and 
"Shams  Eh&n,  moved  with  pitj  for  his  brofcher,  poisoned  Mahmud  Shdh 
(sic)  at  the  town  of  Sinor.  He  then  hastened  (to  As&wal),  took  his  brother 
out  of  prison,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne." — Firishtah.  See  "  Maho- 
medan  Historians/'  vol.  iv.  p.  89.  The  "  Tabakdt-i-Akbarf "  also  mentions 
Shams  Kh&n  as  the  reported  poisoner  of  Mahomed  Shah,  who  had  made  him 
vazii*. 

t  According  to  the  "Tdrikh-i-Alfi,'*  "from  the  fort  of  Bharuj.'*  This 
work  also  expressly  says  that  though  Tdtdr  Khan  had  assamed  the  royal 
style  of  Mohamad  Sh^h  and  the  royal  umbrella,  and  had  the  khuthah  read 
and  coin  struck  in  his  name,  yet  that  Zafar  Ehdn  refrained  from  doing  so 
at  this  time. 
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rule,  and  offered  their  condolences  and  congratulations.  The 
Khan  reassured  them^  and  proceeded  towards  his  capital.  But 
to  the  end  of  his  life  the  eyes  of  Zafar  Khdn  were  always  full 
of  tears^  and  his  sighs  and  lamentations  never  ceased  by  night  or 
day.  He  frequently  left  the  cares  of  government  to  his  brother 
Shams  Kbdn^  and  desired  to  withdraw  into  seclusion;  but 
Shams  Khdn^s  refusal  prevented  this.  At  length  he  sent  Shams 
Khan  to  take  the  place  of  Jal&l  Khokhar^  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  government  of  Ndgor.  He  named  Ahmad  Kh&n^  son 
of  Sult&n  Muhamad^  his  successor^  and  trained  him  for  the 
(royal)  office. 

On  the  19th  Sha^b&u^  in  the  year  h.  807  (a.d.  1404),  news 
arrived  that  Amir  Timur  had  died  in  that  year^  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years.  In  the  same  year  Ikb&l  Kh&n  marched 
out  of  Dehli  to  take  Kanauj  from  Sultan  Mahmud^  grandson 
of  Sultdn  Firoz,  who  had  wandered  thither.  Sultfin  Mahmud 
was  shut  up  in  the  fort  at  that  place^  and  Ikbfil  Kh&n  besieged 
him  for  some  time^  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing^  and  he 
returned  to  Dehli. 

In  the  year  808  (a.d.  1405)  Zafar  Khdn  prepared  an  army 
for  the  assistance  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  and  intended  to  march 
against  Dehli,  but  intelligence  came  that,  on  the  19th  Jum&d-ul- 
awal,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  Ikb&l  Kh&n  and  Khizr 
Khdn.  Khizr  Khiin  was  victorious,  and  Ikbdl  Khdn  was  killed. 
Sultdn  Mahmud  then  proceeded  from  Kanauj  to  Dehli^  and  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Zafar  Khdn's  march  was 
thus  stopped. 

When  the  striking  of  coin  and  supreme  authority  were  no 
longer  exercised  by  the  House  of  Delhi,*  the  nobles  and 
officers  (of  Gujar&t)  represented  to  Zafar  Kh&n^  at  an  auspicious 
time  and  favourable  moment,  that  the  government  of  the 
country  of  Gujardt  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  signs 

*  In  rendering  this  passage  the  reading  of  the  lithographed  edition  is 
followed.  Besides,  the  fact  is  accurately  stated,  for  the  Dehli  kings  appear 
to  haye  strack  no  coins  in  their  own  names  between  804  and  815  a.h. 

6  • 
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and  manifestation  of  kingly  authority.  No  one  was  capable 
of  wielding  regal  power  but  himself;  he  was,  therefore,  indi- 
cated by  public  opinion  as  the  person  who  ought,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  and  tradition,  to 
unfold  the  royal  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  those  who  longed  for  that  beautiful  display.  In 
compliance  with  this  requisition,  in  the  year  h.  810  (a.d.  1407), 
three  years  and  seven  months'^  after  the  death  of  Sultdn 
Muhamad,  the  victorious  Zafar  Kh&n  raised  the  umbrella  of 
royalty,  and  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Muzaffar  Shdh  at 
Birpiir. 

From  Birpur,  Muzaffar  went  to  Dhdr,  which  is  a  dependency 
of  M&lwah,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  submission  of  Alp 
Kh&n,t  son  of  Dil&war  Kh&n,  the  ruler  of  that  country.  He 
intimated  that  if  Alp  Kh&n  yielded  it  would  be  well  for  him ; 
if  not,  he  was  to  be  driven  from  the  country.  Alp  Kh^n,  from 
ill  fate  and  his  pride  of  power,  gave  battle;  but  the  brave 
warriors  of  Muzaffar  Sh6h  soon  scattered  his  ranks  as  a  whirl- 
wind scatters  clouds,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  fortress 
of  Dhfir.J  The  SultAn  invested  the  fort,  and  Alp  Khdn  was 
quickly  reduced  to  extremity  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
Sultdn  ordered  him  into  confinement,  and  gave  the  country  to 
Nasrat  Eh&n.§ 

•  According  to  some  M8S.  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  the  interregnum  lasted 
"one  year  and  four  months."  One  MS.  has  "  three  years  and  four  months." 
It  says  also  that  MuzafFar  Sh&h's  full  title  was  tihams-ud-duni4-wa-ud-din. 

t  "  Sultan  Muzaffar  Sh&h  had  been  informed  that  [Alp  Khdn  afterwards] 
Sult&n  Hoshang  had  poisoned  his  father  Dil4war  Khan,  so  he  placed  him  and 
gome  of  his  associates  in  confinement.  There  had  been  great  friendship  and 
affection  between  the  Sultin  and  DiUwar  Khan  when  they  served  together 
under  Firoz  Sh^h."— "Tab.  Akbari."  "Mahomedan  Historians/'  vol.  iv. 
p.  36.  Firishtah's  verdict  (which  is  probably  impartial)  is  one  of  "Not 
proven.*'  The  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi  *'  says  that  the  occasion  of  Muzaffar's  attack 
was  that  Hoshang  had  attempted  to  assume  the  position  of  an  independent 
prince  in  Mdlwah ;  it  also  calls  Nasrat  Khan  Muzaffar  Shah's  brother.  Per- 
haps the  discrepancies  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Shams  Khan 
was  his  only  full  brother,  Nasrat  Khdn  his  half-brother. 

t  According  to  Firishtah  the  battle  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  Muzaffar 
Shdh  was  himself  wounded. 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  calls  Nasrat  Khan  the  younger  brother  of  Muzaffar, 
but  this  is  possibly  an  error.  It  is  said  elsewhere  that  Muzaffar  Shah  had 
only  one   brother,  Shams   Khdn,   who  had  just  been   appointed   to  Nag6r, 
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Intelligence  now  arrived  that  Sultfin  Ibrdhim  Jonpiiri  had 
raised  his  standards  at  Eanauj  with  the  intention  of  subduing 
Dehli.  Sult&n  Muzaffar  thereupon  determined  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid,  the  sovereign  of  Dehli. 
On  hearing  of  this,  Sult&n  Ibr&him  Jonpiiri  desisted,  and 
returned  to  Jonpur.  Sultan  Muzaffar  also  fell  back  to 
his  capital. 

Muzaffar  carried  with  him  Alp  Khdn,  whom  he  kept  in  con- 
finement for  a  year.  Musa  Ehdn,  a  relation  of  Alp  Eh&n^ 
who  had  been  governor  of  Mandu  under  him,  having  made 
himself  strong,  brought  several  districts  of  M&lwah  into  his 
possession.  Alp  Khdn  wrote  a  petition  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Sult&n  Muzaffar.  He  represented  that 
Musa  Khdn,  who  was  one  of  his  dependants,  had  established 
his  authority  over  Mdlwah;  but  that  if  the  Sult&n  would 
release  him  (Alp  Ehdn)  from  the  chains  of  imprisonment,  and 
bind  him  with  the  chains  of  obligation,  he  would  recover  the 
country  from  Musa  Ehdn,  and  would  remain  the  Sultdu's 
obedient  servant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Sult&n  Muzaffar  took 
Alp  Ehdn  into  favoiir,  and  sent  his  grandson,  Ahmad  Ehdn, 
and  a  large  army  along  with  Alp  Khdn  to  expel  Musa  Eh&n 
from  the  fortress  of  Mandu,  and  ordered  him  to  place  Alp 
Ehdn  in  charge  of  that  place  and  its  dependencies^  and  then 
himself  to  return.  The  prince  proceeded  by  regular  marches 
to  Mandu,  and  Musa  Ehdn,  being  j  unable  to  resist,  took 
to  flight.  The  prince  then  placed  Alp  Eh&n  in  Mandii,  and 
returned.*^ 

where  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  for  long  after.  Nasrat  Khin  may,  how- 
ever, possibly  be  a  title  by  which  he  was  known,  or  there  may  have  been 
other  brothers  uf  Muzaffar  Shah  besides  Shams  Khan.  The  statements  of 
mere  relationship  by  various  writers  are,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  very 
vague  and  contradictory. 

•  The  '*  Tab.  Akbari "  states  that  the  people  of  Mdlwah  rose  against  the 
harsh  rule  of  Nasrat  Khan,  and  expelled  him.  Then  they  made  Musa  Khdn, 
a  relation  (khwish)  of  Alp  Khdn,  their  chief ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  fort  of  Mandu.  Sultan  Muzaftar  released  Alp  Kh&n,  and  sent  him 
with  Prince  Ahmad  and  an  army  to  Mdlwah,  of  which  they  soon  obtained 
possession.  Prince  Ahmad  placed  it  in  charge  of  Alp  Kh&n,  and  returned  to 
Gnjarit.    According  to  Firiahtah,  Alp  Khin  had  been  placed  in  the  cuatody 
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In  the  same  year,  810  (a.d.  1407)^  Sultdn  Muzaffar  sent  an 
army  against  the  infidels  of  Eambh-kot^*^  under  the  command 
of  Ehuddwand  Ehdn.  He  also  sent  a  person  to  T^ait  upon 
Shekh  Kdsim,  who  was  one  of  the  holy  men  of  the  time^  to 
ask  his  blessings  so  that  the  arms  of  Isldm  might  prove  vic- 
torious. The  Sh^h  looked  over  the  muster-roll  of  the  army. 
He  drew  a  line  over  several  of  the  names^  and  said^  ^'  These 
men  will  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom^  the  others  will 
return  triumphant.^'  The  result  was  just  as  the  Sh^kh  had 
predicted.'^ 

The  author  of  the  "  Tarikh-i-Bahftdar  Shdhi''  places  the  death 
of  Muzaffar  Sh&h  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  Safar  a.h.  813 
(a.d.  1410)^  but  does  not  mention  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
circumstances  of  his  deaths  as  commonly  reported  and  believed, 
were  as  follows.  The  K61is  inhabiting  the  town  of  Asdwal 
rebelled  and  took  to  highway  robbery  and  plundering.  Sultdn 
Muzaffar  sent  the  force  which  he  always  had  in  readiness  at  the 
seat  of  government^  under  the  command  of  Ahmad  Khdn^  to 
punish  them.  Ahmad  Kh&n  went  out  of  the  city  and 
encamped  near  the  reservoir  of  Khdn  Sarwar.  He  there  sent 
for  learned  men,  and  asked  what  was  the  opinion  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  and  devoted  to  religion  upon  the  following 
circumstances.  ''If  one  person  kills  the  father  of  another 
unjustly,  ought  the  son  of  the  murdered  man  to  exact  retalia- 


of  the  prince,  and  bo  won  him  over  that  he  begged,  and  obtfdned  from  the 
Snlt&n,  the  release  and  reinstatement  of  his  prisoner.  The  ''  T&rikh-i-Alfi " 
agrees  mainly  with  this  statement,  and  adds  that  Nasrat  disgasted  not  only 
the  people  of  Milwah,  but  the  Gujarat  troops  also  who  were  with  him.  A 
large  number  of  these  deserted,  and  the  nobles  of  Mdlwah  put  Musa  Khan, 
who  was  the  cousin  (uncle's  son)  of  Hoshang,  on  the  throne.  A  lon^^er 
account  is  also  given  of  the  campaign.  It  is  affirmed  that  Prince  Ahmad 
went  no  farther  than  Dhdr,  and  then  returned.  Hoshang  was  not  at  first 
joined  by  the  nobles,  whose  families  were  for  the  most  part  in  Musa  Khan's 
power  at  Mandu ;  and  he  himself  went  to  Mah^sar  on  the  Narbadah,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country,  bat  without  success, 
until  Malik  Ma'ghis,  who  was  a  son  of  one  of  Hoshang' s  uncles,  took  his  part, 
and  fled  out  of  Mandu  to  him.  This  began  to  break  up  Musa  Khdn's  party, 
and  eventually  he  found  himself  unable  to  hold  Mandu,  and  marched  out  of 
one  gate  as  Hoshang  walked  in  by  another. 

•  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  gives  this  name  as  "  Kanth-kot." 
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tion  ? "  Everyone  answered  "  Yes/'  and  they  gave  their 
formal  opinion.  Ahmad  Ehdn  took  the  paper  and  kept  it 
by  him.  Next  day  he  went  into  the  city,  made  the  Sult&n 
prisoner,  and  poisoned  him.  The  Sultdn  said  to  him,  '^O 
son,  why  art  thou  in  such  haste  ?  all  this  is  intended  for  you/' 
He  replied  (in  the  words  of  the  Kurdn),  "  All  men  have  their 
times  appointed,  and  when  the  hour  is  come,  they  cannot  delay 
or  advance  it  a  moment.'*  The  SuMn  said,  *'  Listen  to  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  me,  which  will  be  useful  to  you.  First, 
do  not  give  your  friendship  to  him  who  has  led  you  to  this 
deed,  but  rather  put  him  to  death.  Next,  abstain  from  strong 
drinks,  for  such  abstinence  is  proper  for  kings.  Put  Sh&h 
Malik  and  Shir  Malik  to  death,  for  they  are  both  strife- 
makers."    He  spoke  also  some  other  words  of  advice. 

Sultdn  Muzaffar  died  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Safar,  and 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  which  is  in  the  citadel  of  Pattan.  It  is 
said  that  Sultdn  Ahmad  bitterly  repented  of,  and  suffered  deep 
remorse  after,  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  he  compassed 
in  the  thoughtless  days  of  youth  through  association  with  the 
wicked.* 

•  The  ^' Mirdt-i-Ahmadi "  says  that  Sultan  Mnzaffar  reigned  eighteen 
years  eight  months  and  fourteen  days.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  he 
reigned  three  years  eight  months  and  sixteen  days  after  his  second  accession, 
and  died  in  the  month  of  Safar  814,  five  months  and  thirteen  days  after 
the  accession  of  Ahmad  Shah.  This  is  explained  by  the  *' T4rikh-i-Alf£," 
which  states  that  Saltan  Muzaffar,  being  ill,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  when  he  had  reigned  three  years  eight  months  and  sixteen  days, 
but  that  he  did  not  die  till  five  months  and  sixteen  days  later,  which  are 
reckoned  as  part  of  his  reign,  though  the  khuthah  was  read,  and  coin  was 
struck,  in  the  name  of  Ahmad  Shah  during  that  interval.  The  "  Tar£kh-i- 
Alfi"  says  nothing  of  the  poisoning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that 
Muzaffar  died  of  the  disease  which  caused  him  to  abdicate.  This  tallies  with 
the  account  of  the  "Tab.  Akbari."  The  facts  so  circumstantially  given  by 
these  two  writers  seem  to  be  correct,  and  although  not  absolutely  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  supposition  that  Ahmad  caused  his  grandfather  to  be  poisoned, 
are  at  least  prinid  facie  in  conflict  with  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  dispose 
of  the  alleged  motive  for  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BEIGK   OF  AHMAD   SHAH,    SON   OF   TATAb   KHAN,    SON    OF 

ZAFAB   KhAk    (MUZAFFAB   SHAH). 

SuLTA^N  Ahmad,'^  son  of  Muhamad  Shah^  son  of  Muzaffar 
Sh&ti,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  14th  Bamazdn  a.h.  813 
(a.d.  1410).  Soon  afterwards  his  cousin  Modiid,  son  of  Piroz 
Khan,t  who  was  Grovernor  of  Barodah,  won  over  the  amirs  of 
that  country^  and  set  up  his  own  claim  to  rule.  In  order 
to  carry  into  effect  his  futile  design,  he  allied  himself  with 
certain  men  fond  of  turmoil,  who  joined  him  at  Naridd,  such 
as  His&m-ul-Mulk  Bhandiri  and  Malik  Ahmad  his  son,  Malik 
Badar}:  Ehatri^  and  the  son  of  Habib-ul-Mulk  Mustdufi,  Malik 
Karim  Khusru,  Jiwan  Dds,  and  Paydg  Das.  They  defeated 
Bikan  and  A'dam  Afghdn,§  the  king's  men,  and,  making  Jiwan 
Ehatri  their  leader,  they  went  on  their  way  to  destruction. 


*  He  assumed  the  title  of  N&sir-ud-dfn,  which  is  given  on  his  coins.  See 
Thomas's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings/'  p.  352. 

t  Firishtah  says  that  F£r<5z  Kh&n  himself  was  leader  of  the  revolt,  and 
was  proclaimed  king.  The  reading  of  the  name  here  given  is  supported  by 
the  "Mnntakhab-nt-Taw&rfkh/*  and  is,  no  donbt,  accurate,  although  the 
"  Tab.  Akbarf,"  followed  by  Firishtah,  says,  "  Firdz  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan 
MozafiFar  Sh^."  The  printed  version  c^Jls  him  "  Mu'id-nd-din,  cousin  of  the 
Snlt&n."    See  subsequent  notes. 

X  **  Malik  fiadar,"  in  two  -MSS.  which  have  been  followed ;  others  read 
"  Shahpadar." 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  makes  these  the  names  of  one  man ;  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  the  reading  in  the  text.  Bikan  Afghdn  escaped, 
and  rejoined  the  Sult&n. 

II  The  ^'Tab.  Akbarf"  says  that  Sult&n  Hoshang  of  M&lwah  had  agreed  to 
support  this  rebellion,  and  had  actually  put  his  army  in  the  field  with  that 
object.  Sultan  Hoshang  was  the  "  Alp  Kh&n  "  of  the  previous  chapter,  who 
was  under  obligations  to  the  dynasty,  and  probably  personally  to  Ahmad 
Shdh  himself.  The  " Tankh-i-Alf i "  supports  the  statement  of  the  "Tab. 
Akbarf,"  and  says  that  the  descendants  of  Muzaffar  Shdh  having  come  to  an 
agreement  between  themselves,  Sultan  Hoshang  had  to  return,  having  effected 
nothing.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  that  Imad-ul-Mulk  was  sent  to  attack 
Hoshang,  who  retreated,  and  several  of  the  zamindars  who  had  joined  him 
were  captured  and  imprisoned. 
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One  day  Jiwan  D&s  assembled  the  amirs,  and  said  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Nahrw&lah 
{i.e.  Pattan),  if  they  intended  to  carry  out  their  design.  They 
replied  that  they  were  incapable  of  contending  with  Ahmad 
Khdn^  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  propose  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Jiwan  charged  them  with  pusillanimity^  and  the 
discussion  ended  by  a  quarrel,  in  which  Jiwan  was  killed.  The 
amirs  all  went  and  paid  homage  to  the  Sult&n^  from  whom 
they  received  presents  and  honours.* 

M6dud^  son  of  I^roz  Khdn^  went  to  Ehamb&iat.  Then  he 
was  joined  by  Shekh  Malik,  entitled  ^'  Masti  ^'  t  Khdn,  son  of 
Sultdn  Muzaffar^l  who  was  Governor  of  Siirat  §  and  B&n6r« 
When  the  Sultdn  marched  against  them  they  left  Eambhdiat^ 
and  went  to  Bharuj  (Broach).  ||  He  pursued  them  thither^  and 
invested  the  place.  The  army  of  Modud  sent  envoys  to  the 
Sultdn^  came  over  to  him^  and  made  their  submission.  Masti 
Khdn  also  asked  permission  to  wait  on  the  Sultdn^  who,  a  few 
days  later,  sent  for  him,  received  him  graciously,  and  forgave 
his  offence.  Sultdn  Ahmad  then  returned  successful  to  the 
city  of  Asawal.  When  he  got  to  Asdwal  he  began  to  plan 
the  extirpation  of  A'sd  Bhil.^f 

*  Firishtah  says  he  restored  them  to  all  the  jdgirsy  &c. 

t  "  Habib  "  is  given  in  none  of  the  texts,  which  read  "  Mati/'  "  Mithi," 
"  Med/'  and  "  Shahraman/'  but  the  ^*  Tab.  Akbarf "  consistently  uses  the 
name  "  Habib,"  which  is  in  accordance  with  Mahomedan  nomenclature. 
"  Masti  Khan  "  may  have  been  his  nick-name. 

{  The  <'  Tab.  Akbari  *'  says  that  Ba'adat  Kh&n  and  Sher  Eh&n,  also  sons 
of  Snlt^n  Mozaffar,  joined  him.     Firishtah  gives  these  names  also. 

§  These  names  are  variously  g^ven:  "Stirat"  occurs  as  "  S<5rath,"  and 
Raner  in  various  shapes ;  but,  from  the  subsequent  locality  of  the  fighting, 
"  Sui*at "  seems  the  most  probable  reading. 

II  According  both  to  the  '*  Tab.  Akbari "  and  Firishtah,  Sult£n  Hoshang 
was  again  in  communication  with  this  fresh  set  of  rebels,  and,  apparently, 
had  actually  marched  to  assist  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  statement 
cited,  in  note  ||,  p.  88,  also  from  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,**  may  apply  to  this  occa* 
sion.  The  account  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbai'i  **  here  clearly  supplies  a  deficiency 
in  the  "  Mir^t-i-Sikandarf." 

%  Inmost  of  the  MSS.  this  passage  reads  simply,  "extirpated  A!%k  Bhfl," 
but  one  MS.  gives  the  reading  adopted,  which  is  evidently  preferable ;  for 
so  important  an  action  as  the  destruction  of  A'b4  Bhil  would  hardly  have 
been  thus  cursorily  noticed ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if,  as  is  probable,  A'sd 
Bhil  was  the  same  as  the  founder  of  Asirgarh,  this  was  eventually  accom- 
plished (in  an  utterly  cruel  and  treacherous  manner)  by  another  hand.  (See 
Firishtah,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-90,  Briggs'  translation.) 
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In  this  same  year,^  which  is  known  by  the  word  ''  dkhlr  ^' 
(foundation)^  with  the  assent  and  leave  of  that  Moon  of  the 
Faithful  and  Sun  of  the  Righteous,  Sh6kh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsb,  he  began  to  build  and  establish  the  great  cityf  of 
Ahmaddbdd^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asdwal4  This 
foundation  has  been  well  celebrated  in  poetry  by  Halwi 
Shirdzi.§  In  the  year  820||  (a.d.  1417),  the  fortifications  of 
Ahmad&bdd  were  finished  ;^  the  year  is  known  by  the  word 
"  khirak/'  It  is  recorded  that  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Ahmaddbdd  is  attributable  to  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Ahmad.  First,  that  Pole-star  of  Sh6khs  and  Holy  Men, 
Sh6kh  Ahmad  Ehattu,  who  lined  out  with  his  own  hand  the 
west  side ;  second,  the  king  of  the  city,  who  lined  out  the  east 
side ;  third,  Shekh  Ahmad ;  and  fourth,  Mulla  Ahmad,  who 
respectively  lined  out  the  other  two  sides,  both  of  these  last 
being  among  the  connections  of  the  Sultdu  and  among  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  It  is  recorded  that  SuMn  Ahmad  had 
many  outward  graces  and  was  pure-minded,  and  he  was  usually 
favoured  by  God.  The  beauty  of  the  city  of  Ahmaddbdd 
testifies  to  this,  and  all  four  Ahmads'^^  have  ever  since  been 

*  This  is  a  chronogram  which,  by  the  ahjad  method,  gives  813  A.u. 

t  "Shahr-i-Mu'azzam,'*  the  epithet  which  the  writer  nsnallj  applies  to 
Ahmad&b&d. 

{  As  will  be  evident  from  several  passages  which  occur  later  on,  "  Asa- 
wal  **  remained  outside  the  walls  of  Ahmad&bad.  One  part  of  it  was,  perhaps, 
near  the  tank  marked  "  As&rva  **  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  Map  of 
Gujar&t,  Sheet  No.  7,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Ahmad&b&d  ;  but  it  seems  also  to  have 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmati  river  on  the  one  side,  and  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  on  the  other. 

§  "  Halwi  Shirdzf  "  was  the  author  of  the  *' Tarikh-i- Ahmad  Sh&hi,"  and 
the  verses  alluded  to  form  the  first  of  several  extracts  from  that  work  which 
will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

II  820.  This  date  is  variously  given  in  the  MSS.  as  810,  816,  820,  830 ;  but 
810  A.H.  was  before  Ahmad  Shah's  accession,  and  is,  therefore,  impossible, 
but  is  (as  written)  an  easy  error  for  820.  Two  MSS.,  however,  give  820, 
and  the  chronogram  lchirak\  (apparently  the  Hindi  or  Gnjardti  khirkh  or 
khirlcif  "  a  door*'),  also  gives,  by  the  ahjad  method,  820  a.h. 

%  The  **  T4r£kh-i-Alfi,*'  in  giving  the  detail  of  the  building,  says  it  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmati,  to  which,  however,  it  gives  the  fuller 
name  of  "  Sabamah  mati,"  evidently  the  Sanskrit  "  Suvama  mati.** 

••  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Khattu,  sumamed  Ganj^bakhsh  ("the  treasure -giver"), 
was  sumamed  from  Khattu,  a  village  near  Ndg<5r,  which  was  the  residence  of 
his  spiritual  father,  Sh^kh  (or  fi&ba)  Ish&,  and  where  the  latter  lies 
buried.  He  was  instructed  by  Ish&k  in  the  learning  and  doctrines  of  the 
"  Silsilah  Maghribiah  "  (or  Western  sect),  of  which  he  became  ,the  lamp  or 
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praised^  for  by  the  blessing  of  their  instrumentality  this  city 
is  so  charming  to  behold  that  in  beauty  it  outvies  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth.  Travellers  are  agreed  that  they  have  found  no 
city  in  the  whole  earth  so  beautiful^  charming^  and  splendid.*^ 

most  famous  teacher.  He  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places,  while 
Bisti  Kh&n  was  governing  Gujar&t.  He  embarked  .at  Eambh^iat,  and  on 
his  way  thither  passed  through  Pattan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with, 
and  was  apparently  received  into  favour  bv,  Fatteh  Kh&n,  the  father  of 
Rasti  Kh&n.  He  did  not  return  by  Gujarat,  but  disembarked  at  Tathah. 
He,  however,  had  learned  to  like  Gujarit,  and  while  Muzaffar  was  still  ruling 
as  Governor,  and  before  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Sult&n,  he  came  to 
Gujar&t  and  settled  at  Sarkh^j,  a  village  about  three  Ic^s  (S.E.)  from  Asawal, 
and  afterwards,  at  Ahmaddb^d.  He  was,  as  has  been  seen,  associated  with 
Sult&n  Ahmad  in  the  building  of  the  latter  place,  and  is  said  to  have  actively 
exerted  himself  in  carrying  out  the  Sult&n's  wishes.  He  died  at  Sarkhtfj,  in 
849  A.H.,  at  the  alleged  age  of  111  (lunar)  years.  He  lies  buried  at  Sarkh^j, 
and  his  mausoleum,  with  the  buildings  attached,  are  said  to  have  been  begim 
by  Muhamad  Shah  I.,  the  son  of  Ahmad  Shdh,  and  to  have  been  completed 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Kutb-ud-din  Shah.  Sultdn  Mahmud  Bigarah  and 
Sultan  Muzaftar  II.  ("  the  Clement  ")  lie  buried  in  the  shadow  of  his  tomb. 
[Blochmann's  "  A'ln-i-Akbari,"  p.  507,  which  quotes  the  "Ehazinat-ul-Asfii, 
Lah(5r,''  p.  967,  and  other  works  on  saints,  and  also  the  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi," 
which  quotes  the  "  Malfuz-i-Kabir,"  of  Sh^kh  Abtil  Kasim,  "  P^sh  inmdz."] 
Of  the  third  Ahmad,  Malik  Ahmad,  the  '*Mirat-i-Ahmadi"  says,  *'He  sleeps 
near  the  Kahnpurah  Gate."  Of  the  fourth,  Kdzi  Ahmad,  the  "  Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi "  merely  says  that  he  died  at  Fattan  in  840  a.h.,  and  lies  buried  there. 
*  The  Emperor  Aurangzib  thought  differently.  In  his  Memoirs,  after 
abusing  the  climate,  the  character  of  the  country,  the  vegetation,  the  water, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  I  have  already  called  this  city  Gardab&d  (the  Abode  of 
Dust)  J  now  I  know  not  what  to  call  it — whether  Samumistdn  (the  Country 
of  the  Simum  or  hot  wind),  fiimdristan  (the  Country  of  Ill-health),  Zakkum- 
dar  (Thorn-brake),  or  Jahannumabad  (the  Abode  of  Hell),  for  all  these  names 
are  appropriate.*' — "Mahomedan  Historians,'*  vol.  vi.  p.  859.  From  Mr. 
Hope's  work  on  the  architecture  of  Ahmadabdd  it  appears  that  there  were 
at  least  two  other  ancient  Hindu  cities  close  to  this  neighbourhood  besides 
Asawal — ChanditiBisti  and  Srinagar.  As  has  been  seen,  Asawal  itself  was  tra- 
ditionally without  the  walls ;  but  Mr.  Hope  says,  "  An  old  Hindu  fortification 
or  enclosure,  containing  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Bhadra-K&lee  was  selected  as  a 
nucleus,  and  one  of  its  towers  called  Manik  boorooj  (burj)  is  said  to  contain 
the  foundation-stone  (whence  the  name  of  the  principal  street,  the  M&nik 
Ch<5k).  Close  by  arose  a  mosque,  named  after  the  Sultan,  a  palace  which 
received  magnificent  additions  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  other  edifices, 
some  of  which  still  survive  as  public  buildings,  and  make  the  enclosure,  yet 
called  the  Bhudder  (Bhadar),  now,  as  ever,  the  seat  of  Government."  At  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  palace,  the  city  walls  described  a  semi- 
circle of  some  five  miles  in  circumference,  resting  on  the  river  and  frowning 
down  upon  it,  fifty  feet  high  or  more.  The  space  within  the  ramparts  was 
reserved  for  the  faithful  alone;  in  the  suburbs  the  Hindoo  was  permitted 
to  locate  himself." — Hope's  "  Architecture  of  Ahmad&bdd,"  1st  ed.,  p.  27. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  city  walls  are  not  now  as  left 
by  Sultdn  Ahmad.  Sult&n  Mahmud  Bigarah  is  expressly  said  by  Firishtah 
to  have  drawn  a  fresh  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  city.  Sultdn  Ahmad 
is  said  by  the  ''  Tab.  Akbari "  to  have  founded  360  pitrahs  or  hamlets 
outside  the  city,  and  some  of  these  appear*  from  later  notices,  to  have  been 
included  within  this  or  some  other  later  wall. 
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Other  cities  may  excel  it  in  population^  but  no  other  city 
comes  up  to  it  in  beauty  and  splendour."^  The  chief  masjid 
situated  near  M&nik  Chok,  was  commenced  in  a.h.  815t 
(a.d.  1412).  A  detailed  account  of  its  measurement,  of  its 
pillars,  its  domes,  and  its  arches,  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
information  of  the  followers  of  Isldm. 

Length  (exclusive  of  the  court  and  north  and  south 

corridors  (oV^)) 100  gaj 

Breadth  (exclusive  of  the  court)         .  .  50  ,, 

Breadth  of  the  court 120  „ 

Breadth  of  the  south  and  north  wings  Q^y)^)  .  20  „ 

Number  of  Pillars. 

Within  the  masjid  itself  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  Muluh 

Khdnah) 352 

In  the  entrance  of  the  Muluh  Khdnah    ....  12 

In  the  throne  of  the  Muluh  Khdnah        ....  8 

In  the  north  and  south  corridors 212 

In  the  east,  south,  and  north  gates         ....  32 

In  the                                               91 

Domes. 

Besides  the  domes  on  the  south  and  north  corridors,  and 

on  the  great  gates 77 

Of  which  20  are  large,  and  57  small. 

Steps. 
In  each  of  the  two  recesses  are  176  steps,  and  below  each  93. 


♦  Here  follow  two  pieces  of  poetry,  possibly  extracts  from  the  "  Tarikh-i- 
Ahmad  Sh&bf'  of  Halwi  Shir&zf. 

t  815  is  the  date  given  in  all  the  MSS.,  but  the  lithographed  copy  has  817. 
The  former  date  is,  in  itself,  more  probable,  for  the  Sultan,  who  was  a  zealous 
Mahomedan,  was  not  likely  to  have  deferred  the  foundation  of  the  great 
public  masjid  of  his  new  city  for  several  years.  The  dimensions  given  prove 
that  the  masjid  mentioned  is  the  great  or  jam* a  masjid  of  the  city,  which 
bears  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  founded  by  Sult&n  Ahmad,  and  was 
finished  in  827,  seven  years  after  the  fort  or  "  Bhadar."  The  masjid  now 
known  as  that  of  Sult4n  Ahmad  stands  inside  the  "Bhadar"  in  the  S.W. 
comer ;  it  was  used  by  Sultdn  Ahmad's  successors  as  a  kind  of  royal  chapel, 
and  was  probably  erected  for  that  purpose.  Its  inscription  states  that  it 
was  finished  in  817.— ('*  Indian  Antiquary,"  vol.  iv.  (1875),  pp.  290,  291. 
See  also  Hope's  **  Architecture  of  Ahmadabad,"  Burgess's  "  Report  on 
Kathiawir,"  p.  6.) 
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In  the  same  year^  that  the  Sultdn  left  Bharuj  (Broach)^  and 
engaged  in  the  building  of  Ahmaddbdd,  Modud  son  of  Firoz 
and  Masti  Ehdn^  at  the  instance  of  the  puzzle-headed  Badar 
'A\&,f  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Ran  Mai,  Rdjah  of  I'dar, 
and  broke  out  in  rebellion.  They  sought  refuge  in  I'dar.  The 
Sultan  marched  towards  I'dar  to  put  them  down.  From  the 
town  of  Birhati  J  he  sent  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command 
of  Hoshang^  whose  title  was  Futteh  Kbdn^  his  only  uncle^  and 
son§  of  Sultan  Muzaffar.  This  force  was  to  march  by  way  of 
the  town  of  Mordsah^  into  the  country  of  I'dar.  At  this 
juncture  Ibrdhim^  son  of  Nizdm^  whose  title  was  Bukn  Khdn^ 
held  Mordsah  on  the  part  of  Sultdn  Ahmad.  The  rebel  Modud 
brought  this  Rukn  Ehdn  over  to  his  side.  Modud^  Badar  'Ala^ 
Masti  Ehdn^  and  Ran  Mai,  Rdjah  of  I'dar,  having  joined,  set 
forth  from  I'dar  and  went  to  the  village  of  Rangpur,||   one  of 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  iu  814. 

t  Badar  'Ala  was,  according  to  the  *'  Tab.  Akbari,"  a  near  connection  of 
Muzaffar  Shah  I.,  and  that  work  says  that  it  was  this  Badar  'A1&  who  instigated 
M(!)dud  to  his  first  revolt ;  if  so,  he  may  be  the  same  as  Malik  Badar  Khattf^, 
spoken  of  in  a  previous  note.  Considering  that  Muzaffar  Shah  was  himself 
originally  of  a  Khattu  stock,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Badar  'Aid  may  have 
been  a  Khatri  of  the  same  stock ;  or  ho  may  have  been  a  connection  by 
marriage.  One  MS.  makes  Firdz  Khan  also  a  participator  in  this  outbreak, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  instigated  it. 

t  Or  Barhani,  or  Parhani,  "  Pirthf.'*  One  MS.  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  has 
"  Patani,"  but  most  MSS.  give  Birhatf. 

§  The  language  of  the  writer  is  vague,  and  the  relationship  of  the  various 
persons  named  to  Sultan  Muzaffar  and  to  Ahmad  is  not  always  very  clear. 
Shams  Khan  Dindani  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Muzaffar 
Shah,  and  may  have  been  the  same  as  Nasrat  Khdn,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Firdz  Khun  was  certainly  the  son  of  Shams  Khan,  who  was 
Governor  of  Ndgdr  when  Muzaffar  died — where,  also,  his  descendants  seem 
to  have  long  continued  in  power.  Mddud  was  son  of  Firdz  Khdn.  FinSz 
Khan  seems  to  have  died  (see  infra)  in  855  A.n.,  and  M(5dud,  whose  death  is 
nlso  expressly  mentioned,  would  seem  to  have  predeceased  his  father.  Their 
relation  to  Alimad  Shdh  was  that  of  cousinship.  It  is  less  easy  to  say  what 
was  the  exact  relationship  of  Masti  (Haibdt)  Khdn;  he  is  called  a  son  of 
Muzaffar  Shah,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Fatteh  Khdn  is  said  to  be  Ahmad's 
"  only  uncle."  This  may  mean  only  uncle  of  full  blood.  Firishtah,  however, 
calls  Masti  (Haibdt)  Khan  also  the  King's  full  (hakiki)  uncle,  and  both 
the  "  Tabakat-i- Akbari "  and  Firishtah,  as  has  been  seen,  make  Sa'adat  and 
Sher  Khdn  also  sons  of  Muzaffar  Shdh,  and  it  seems  they  too  joined  this 
rebellion.  According  to  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  moreover,  Fatteh 
Kh4n  was  also  won  over  by  Sayyid  Ibrdhim  (Bukn  Khan),  and  joined  the 
rebels  with  his  whole  force. 

II  According  to  the  "  Tabakdt-i- Akbari,"  only  Moddd  and  the  Bdjah  of 
I'dar  were  in  Kangpur.  The  other  chiefs  were  all  in  Mdrasah.  This  account 
tallies  better  with  the  subsequent  story,  for  Badar  'Aid  was  killed  in  the 
storming  of  M<5rdsah. 
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the  dependencies  of  I'dar,  about  five  kds  from  Mordsah.  There 
they  encamped.  They  then  began  to  strengthen  the  fort 
of  Mdrdsah.  They  dug  a  deep  ditch  round  it,  and  they 
furnished  the  ramparts  with  guns  and  muskets  in  regular 
form. 

The  Sultan  marched  and  encamped  near  Mordsah.  His 
religious  feelings  and  fear  of  God  inclined  him  to  peace.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  rebels  to  warn  them  that  perseverance 
in  revolt  would  end  in  their  destruction,  and  that  they  had 
better  seek  for  forgiveness  and  open  for  themselves  the  gates  of 
mercy.  To  this  they  gave  no  ear.  The  Sultdn  invested  the 
fort,  and  again  pressed  friendly  counsel  upon  them.  The 
rebels  deceitfully  and  treacherously  answered  that  they  had 
again  and  again  offended,  so  they  despaired  for  their  lives  and 
for  the  safety  of  their  families.  They  intreated  that  some  of 
the  ministers  and  nobles  of  the  state  should  be  sent  to  conduct 
them  to  the  royal  presence,  and  the  names  were  suggested  of 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  wazir,  of  SaM-ul-Mulk,  commander  of  the 
left  wing,  Malik  Ahmad  'Aziz-ul-Mulk,  and  Nasir-us-Saif, 
entitled  Azhdar  Ehdn. 

The  Sultdn  granted  this  request,  but  said  (to  those  who 
went),  ''Do  not  go  into  the  fort,  and  beware  of  treachery.'' 
"When  the  above-mentioned  nobles  approached  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  Badar  'Aid,  who  had  set  a  party  of  armed  men  in  ambush, 
came  out  to  meet  them.  They  conversed  freely  and  pleasantly 
with  each  other,  so  that  the  amirs  were  deceived,  and  all  suspicion 
of  treachery  was  banished  from  their  hearts.  Badar  'Aid  then 
proposed  that  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  and  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  should  come 
aside  and  listen  in  private  to  what  he  had  to  say.  They  with- 
drew from  the  assembly,  and  Badar  'Aid  gave  the  signal  for  the 
men  in  ambush  to  rush  out,  and  having  made  the  two  maliks 
prisoners,  to  take  them  inside  the  fort.*^  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tell  the  Sultdn  that  what  was  fated 
has  happened  to  us,  and  let  him  not  delay,  on  our  account,  in 

*  *'  And  confine  them,  with  chains  on  their  feet,  in  a  dark  cell." 
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pressing  the  siege  and  reducing  the  fort/'^  The  Sultdn  gave 
orders  for  his  men  to  push  boldly  forward  to  the  fort  on  every 
side^  and  to  swarm  round  it  like  ants.  On  the  third  day  he 
himself  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  the  soldiers  esca- 
laded  the  fort  on  all  sides.  The  rebels  gave  up  resistance^  and 
tried  to  hide  themselves  in  underground  places.f  Badar  'Aid 
and  Rukn-ud-din  Kh&n  were  killed.  Modiid^  son  of  FiroZi 
and  the  Rdjah  of  I'dar  escaped  and  fled  to  Tdar.  Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk  and  SaM-ul-Mulk  came  out  safe  and  sound  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  they  had  been  confined.  This  happened  on 
the  5th  Jumdd-al-awal^  a.h.  814  (a.d.  1411). 

When  the  Rajah  of  I'dar  realised  what  had  happened|  he 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  making  terms  for  himself.  He  got  together 
all  the  elephants]  and  horses  belonging  to  Modud^  son  of 
Firoz  Khdn,  and  of  Masti  Kh&n,  and  sent  them  to  the  Sultdn. 
He  then  gave  up  their  baggage  to  plunder.  After  this  they 
went  to  Ndgor  and  joined  Shams  Kh&n  Dind^ni.§  This  man 
was  called  Dinddni  because  some  of  his  front  teeth  had  grown 
long  and  projected.  In  the  end^  M6dud||  was  killed  in  a 
battle  between  Rdnd  Mokal^  Rajah  of  Chitor^  and  Shams  Khdn 
Dinddni.  When  the  Sultdn  learned  what  the  RAjah  of  Tdar 
had  done^  he  forgave  his  offences,  and  after  receiving  a  suitable 
tribute  from  him,  returned. 

In  the  year  h.  816  (a.d.  1413)  'Usmdn  Ahmad  Sarkheji  and 
Sher  Malik,  son  of  Sah  Malik,  officials^f  in  the  town  of  Nahr- 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  **  explains  that  this  speech  was  made,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  object  of  Badar  *A\&  in  seizing  these  nobles  was  that  he  hoped 
that  the  storm  of  the  fort  would  hardly  be  attempted  while  he  held  them  in 
his  power. 

t  Tai'l-hdnahhdi,  i,e.  underground  rooms,  used  both  for  concealment  and  for 
occupation  in  warm  weather. 

X  This  shows  that  the  Kdjah  could  not  have  been  in  Mordsah  itself. 

§  Dindani,  from  danddrif  "teeth."  The  literal  meaning  of  the  explanation 
in  the  text  is,  that  the  two  teeth  between  the  two  centre  and  the  two  canine 
teeth  had  grown  out  and  projected. 

II  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  makes  this  Firoz  Ehdn,  and  also  gives  the  battle 
as  being  between  Firoz  Khan  and  Ran&  M(5kal.  The  text  is  probably 
correct. 

%  The  word  is  tarfdardn,  which  means  usually  the  administrators  of 
certain  small  subdivisions  of  territory. 
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w&]b,j  Ahmad  Sher  Malik^  Sul^m&n  Mgh&n*  entitled  'Azam 
Ehdn^  and  I'sa  Sil&v,  turned  traitors  and  opened  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Sultdn  Hoshang^  King  of  M^lwah,  telling 
him  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  conquer  the  country  of  Gujardt^ 
he  should  come  forward^  and  they  would  bestir  themselves 
to  assist  him,  and  that^  between  them^  in  removing  Sult&n 
Ahmad  the  throne  of  Gujar&t  would  be  at  his  disposal.  To 
strengthen  themselves  in  this  design  they  won  over  several  of 
the  zaminddrs  of  Gujar&t,  such  as  Kdnh&  Satars&l,  Rdjah 
of  the  country  of  Jhdldwdr,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hell 
of  turbulence,  and  others,  and  prepared  a  revolt.  Sultdn 
Hoshang,  upon  this  incitement,  sent  several  of  his  chief  officers 
from  his  capital  towards  Gujar&t  to  make  war  upon  Sultdn 
Ahmad. 

When  he  was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  Sultdn  Ahmad 
sent  Prince  Latif  Khdn,  his  brother^f  and  the  wazir  Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk  to  bring  Shekh  (Sh^r)  Malik  and  Ednh&  to  account.  He 
also  marched  out  himself,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  village 
of  Pdndni,  in  the  pargana  of  Sdnouli,  ten  miles  from  the  hill 
of  Chdmp&nir.  Thence  he  sent  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  Eh&sah-khel,| 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  attack  Hoshang.  Sultdn 
Hoshang  said  to  his  ministers  and  amirs,  '^  I  must  not  fight 
against  'Im&d-ul-Mulk;  for  if  Heaven  gives  me  the  victory, 
it  will  be  said  that  I  have  vanquished  the  slave  of  Sult&n 
Ahmad;  but  if  the  result  should  be  contrariwise,  it  wiU 
be  said  that  the  slave  of  Sultdn  Ahmad  defeated  Sultdn 
Hoshang.  This  would  be  defeat  upon  defeat.  So  it  is 
better  to  withdraw  from  this  war  at  once.^'  Sultan  Hoshang 
accordingly,  considering  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour. 


•  Tho  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  Malik  Adam  Bhikan  Snlemdn  Afghan,  thns 
making  him  the  same  as  the  loyal  chief  defeated  in  Modud's  first  revolt. 

t  The  MSS.  of  the  "  Mir^t-i-Sikandari  "  differ  as  to  the  relationship ;  two, 
and  tho  lithographed  version,  call  him  "  brother,"  two  call  him  "  cousin,'* 
and  one  "  own  brother  to  Sultan  Mahmud."  The  *'  Tabakdt-i- Akbari "  says 
the  Sultin's  own  brother  and  son  of  Sultdn  Mahmdd,  i.e.  the  Sultdn's  father, 
originally  Titir  Khdn. 

I  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds  the  epithet  of  "  Samarkandf." 
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retreated."**"  *Im^d-ul-Mulk  laid  waste  a  small  portion  of  the 
territories  of  M^lwah  and  retired.  Latif  Eh&n  and  Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk  drove  Shekh  Malik  and  Satars&l  before  them  to  the 
country  of  Sorath,  which  belonged  to  Mandalik^  Rdjah  of 
Girn&r.  There  they  left  the  offenders  to  the  consequences  of 
their  offence,  and  returned. t  Sultan  Ahmad  went  with  a  light 
and  joyful  heart  to  Ahmaddb&d. 

It  is  well  known  to  historians  that  the  rust  of  idolatry  was 
first  removed  from  the  mirror  of  the  country  of  Gujar&t  by 

I  *Ald-ud-din,  King  of  Dehli.J     Along  a  line  drawn  from  the 

city  of  Nahrwdlah  to  the  fortress  of  Bhanij  (Broach)  the  faith 
of  IsUm  shone  bright^  but  in  the  countries  beyond  that  line 
the  dimness  of  infidelity  maintained  its  ground.  In  the  end 
the  efforts  and  perseverance  of  the  SuMns  of  Gujar&t  (God's 
mercy  and  pardon  be  on  them !)  made  all  pure  and  bright. 

^  Several  districts  were  brought  to  the  light  of  Isldm  by  Sultan 

Ahmad,  and  will  be  mentioned,  with  descriptions. 


*  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  literal  translation,  bat  it  gives 
the  force  of  the  sneer  conveyed  by  the  original,  and,  indeed,  is  not  far  from 
its  actual  purport.  The  *^  Tab.  Akbari "  enters  into  a  grave  argument  to 
prove  that  Sultdn  Hoshang's  defence  was  a  very  lame  one. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  when  Latif  Kh&n  halted  to  return,  the 
rebels  came  back  and  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp,  which,  however, 
resulted  in  their  entire  discomfiture. 

X  Cf.  Elphinstone's  "  History  of  India,"  3rd  ed.  (1849),  p.  677 :  "  When 
Gujarat  separated  from  Dohli,  the  new  king  had  but  a  narrow  territory  on 
the  plain.  On  the  N.W.  were  the  independent  Bajahs  of  Jhal(5r  and  Sirdhi, 
from  whom  he  occasionally  levied  contributions.  The  B4jah  of  I'dar,  another 
Kajpfit  prince,  was  in  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  hills,  and  though 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  contributions,  and  sometimes  regular  tribute,  yet  these 
advantages  were  seldom  gained  without  a  struggle,  and  he  was  a  constant 
source   of  disturbance  to  the  King  of  Gujarat    by  joining  his  enemies  and 

r  harbouring  fugitives  from  his  country.     The  rest  of  the  hilly  and  forest  tract 

was  held  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  Bhils  and  Kdlis,  among  whom  some 
Bajput  princes,  mostly  connected  with  Mewdr,  had  also  formed  petty 
states.  The  peninsula  [of  S6rath  or  Kathiawdr]  was  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  Hindu  tribes,  who  had  mostly  come  from  Koch  or  Sind  at  different 
periods  some  centuries  before.  They  were  probably  tributary,  but  by  no 
means  obedient.  All  these  petty  states  preserved  their  existence,  and  were 
within  the  last  few  years  almost  as  independent  as  under  the  Kings  of 
Gujarat.  The  real  possessions,  therefore,  of  these  Kings  only  included  the 
plains  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and,  even  of  that  the  eastern  part 
belonged  to  a  Rajah  who  resided  in  the  fort  of  Champdnir.  On  the  other 
\  hand,  the   territory   of   Gujardt  stretched  along  the  sea  to  the  south-east 

so  as  to  embrace  the  city  of  Siirat,  and  some  of  the  country  beyond  it." 
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In  the  year  h.  817  (a.d.  1414),  Sultan  Ahmad  marched 
against  the  infidels  of  Girndr,  a  celebrated  fortress  in  the 
country  of  Sorath.  Rdo  Mandalik,"**"  the  R^jah  of  Girndr,  had 
assembled  his  forces  near  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  to  await 
him.  He  fought  an  action  with  the  royal  troops^  and  was 
defeated;  a  large  number  of  infidels  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 
The  Rdjah  fled  to  his  fortress.f  The  light  of  IsUm  did  not 
shine  fully  over  the  country  on  this  occasion;  still  the  power 
of  the  infidels  was  broken,  and  they  were  changed  from  the 
quality  of  harbis  (i.e.  enemies)  to  the  condition  of  zimmis  {i,e, 
tributaries  or  subjects).  The  fort  of  Junahgarh,  which 
stands  near  the  skirt  of  the  mountains  of  Girn^r,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultdn,|  and  many  of  the  zaminddrs  of  Sorath 
submitted,  gave  in  their  allegiance,  and  agreed  to  pay  suitable 
tribute.  The  Sultdn  then  returned  to  his  capital,  leaving 
Sult&n  Said  Ab-ul-Kh&n  and  Said  K^sim  to  receive  the 
payments  of  the  zaminddrs. 

In  the  month  of  Jum&d-ul-awalA.H.  818  (a.d.  1415),§  Ahmad 
went  forth  with  his  army  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Sidhpur,  the 

*  E&o  Mandalik,  the  title  assnmed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  Gimar.  According 
to  the  "  T&iikh-i-Sdrath/'  the  Bdo  Mandalfk  was,  at  this  period,  Khcngdn, 
son  of  Jaya  Singh. 

t  There  are  some  descriptive  verses  here  quoted  from  the  '*  Tdrikh-i-Ahmad 
Sh&hf/'  of  Haiwi  Shirizf.  It  is  intended  to  give  these  in  vol.  ii.,  when  describ- 
ing that  work. 

X  The  "Tab.  Akbari'*  implies  that  the  fort  capitalated,  and  it  says  that 
the  law  and  teaching  of  Isl&m  were  restored,  i.e.  as  Muhamad  Toghlak  liad 
established  them. 

§  Firishtah  says  that  "  in  this  year  Saltan  Ahmad  gavo  to  Malik  Tub  f ah 
the  title  of  T&j-nl-Mnlk,  and  commissioned  him  to  war  with  the  infidels  on  the 
borders  of  Oujar&t.  He  overcame  them,  and  placed  the  burden  of  the  jiziah 
and  khardj  (the  tax  on  infidels  and  the  payment  of  revenue  or  tribute)  on  the 
necks  of  recusants  and  rebels.  Some  ho  brought  into  the  fold  of  Isl^m,  and 
he  established  such  a  firm  hold  upon  Gujardt  that  the  names  of  grds  and 
matvds  were  no  longer  heard  of."  The  expedition  was  probably  against  a 
number  of  petty  recusants.  As  to  the  terms  grds  and  maicds,  they  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  work.  As  to  their  etymology,  see  *'  Rds 
M&Ia,"  2nd  ed.  p.  567.  It  may  be  said  that  at  this  time  grds  bad  come  to 
signify  (1)  black  mail  paid  to  powerful  local  chiefs  for  protection  and  for 
immunity  from  plunder,  (2)  lands  or  allowances  made  over  to  such  chiefs 
by  Government,  or  allowed  to  be  retained  by  them  both  as  a  politic  provision 
to  keep  them  quiet,  and  as  a  retainer,  for  military  or  other  services ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  holders  of  these  fiefs  were  mostly  Rajputs,  and  the  lands 
they  held  part  of  their  ancient  hereditary  possessions.  Maicds  seems  to 
signify  "  a  natural  stronghold,"  or  place  of  refuge  not  necessarily  fortified, 
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idols  of  which  were  all  made  of  silver  and  gold.*  In  the  year 
H.  819  (1416  A.D.)  the  Sultdn  led  his  army  against  Dhdr^  for 
the  following  reason.  On  the  occasion  when  the  Sult&n 
marched  against  Sultdnpur  and  Nandarbdr,  in  order  to  put 
down  Nasir  bin  'Ain-ul-Mulk,t  the  ruler  of  Asir  and  Burh&n- 

BQch  as  aboanded  in  the  rongh  and  sparsely  populated  hills  to  the  east  of 
Gujarat.  In  these  places  many  Kdli  and  other  chiefs  maintained  a  qoasi-iude- 
pendent  anthority,  and  were  termed  inawdsis.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Mahomedan  mlers  to  rednce  as  far  as  possible  the  independent  status  both  of 
grdsiahs  and  mawdsiSf  and  the  extracts  already  given  from  the  "  Mir4t-i- 
Ahniadi "  as  to  the  condition  of  the  revenue  in  the  days  of  Muzaffar  III., 
show  that  even  then  that  policy  had  been  carried  very  far.  In  the  early  and 
palmy  days  of  Moghul  rule  this  desired  object  was  almost  completely  attained. 
Only  a  very  few  chiefs  still  retained  any  grds  allowances  or  any  hereditary  status. 
But  in  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire  some  of  those  who  were  wealthy 
enough  extended  their  influence  by  farming  Government  villages  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  when  the  central  power  collapsed  these  villages  were 
included  in  their  grds.  Others  levied,  by  force,  dues  from  the  cultivators  of 
all  the  villages  which  they  could  overawe.  (This  class  of  grds  is  now  dis- 
tinguished in  Gujardt  as  Todd  grds.)  And  thus  many  of  the  old  families, 
especially  in  Kdthi&w4r,  who  had  been  crushed  and  impoverished,  recovered 
much  of  their  ancient  importance  and  in  a  great  measure  still  retain  it  under 
British  rule.  [The  latter  part  of  this  note  is  given  in  the  words  of  Major 
Watson,  Political  Agent  in  Kathidwdr.]  The  following  extract  of  a  transla- 
tion by  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes  (**  Bds  Mala,*'  2nd  ed.,  p.  564)  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  result  of  Ahmad  Sh&h's  policy  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his 
time.  "  All  the  zaminddrs  in  the  time  of  Ahmad.  Shdh  raised  their  heads  in 
rebellion;  they  were,  however,  punished,  and  the  servants  of  the  king 
established  in  every  place.  In  consequence  of  being  thus  completely  dis- 
possessed, that  bad  (class)  of  inhabitants  being  hopeless,  began  to  infest  the 
roads  and  villages  with  their  depredations.  Anarchy  ensued.  .  .  .  Those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  put  an  end  to  these  calamities,  and  exacted 
security  from  the  zaminddrs  to  discontinue  their  opposition.  Three  portions 
of  the  land  of  each  was  acknowledged  as  the  portion  of  the  king,  and  one 
part  that  of  the  zaminddrsy  under  the  denomination  of  wdntdf  and  they 
engaged  to  furnish  guards  and  protection  to  their  own  villages,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  king  whenever  called  upon.  As 
these  people  did  not  see  it  possible  to  maintain  themselves  without  paying 
obedience  to  the  prince,  they  now  attended  to  make  their  submission  and  to  pay 
the  king's  saldml  for  their  wdntds.  From  this  time  saldmi  and  peshktish 
became  established  among  them.  Some  of  the  zaminddrs  were  converted  to 
Islam  and  were  entrusted  with  their  own  talukahs they  engaging,  how- 
ever, to  pay  the  imperial  peshkash;  on  the  other  hand,  from  thoBe  zaminddrs  over 
whom  the  hand  of  conquest  did  not  extend,  the  payment  of  a  yearly  peshkash 
was  exacted."  The  Hindu  zaminddrs  seem  to  have  retained  their  u'dnfd  till 
the  time  of  Mahmud  III.,  by  whom  it  was  forcibly  resumed.  Saldmi  and 
petfhkash  were  apparently  money  payments,  probably  of  no  great  amount, 
exacted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Sult&n's  superiority. 

•  Here  also  follow  verses  pretty  certainly  from  the  "  Tarikh-i-Ahmad 
Shdhi  (though  this  is  not  expressly  said),  and  these  also  it  is  proposed  to  give 
in  Vol.  II. 

t  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  here  supply  several  links  which  are 
deficient  in  the  *'  Mirat-i- Ahmadf."  In  the  first  place  the  former  author  relates 
that  in  819  a.h.  (it  must  have  been  early  in  the  year)  Sultin  Ahmad  marched 

1  * 
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piir,  the  zamindars  of  Gujar&t,  such  as  Piinj^  Rdjah  of  I'dar, 
TirbaDg  Dds  Rdjah  of  Chdmpdnir^  Satarsdl  Bijah  of  Jhald- 
w6r,  and  Tiri  R&jah  of  Nad6t,  conspired  together,  and  wrote 
to  Sultdn  Hoshang,  the  ruler  of  Mandu,  informing  him  that 
Sult&n  Ahmad  had  gone  to  Sultdnpur  and  Nandarb&r,  and 
that  he  was  fighting  with  Nasir-ud-din,  and  (promising)  that 
if  he  (Sult&n  Hoshang)  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing Gujardt,  they  would  make  his  conquest  of  that  country  an 
easy  matter.  Accordingly,  Sultdn  Hoshang  prepared  an  army, 
and  wrote  to  Shams  Kh&n  Dind&ni  and  to  Modud,  the  son  of 
Kr6z  Ehdn,  of  whom  mention  has  been  before  made,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  intention  to  attack  Gujar&t,  and  asking  them 
to  lend  their  assistance.  In  return,  he  promised  to  make  over 
to  them  the  city  of  Pattan  and  its  dependencies,  and  told  them 
that,  if  they  refused,  Sult&n  Ahmad  would  satisfy  his  old 
grudge  against  them.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message. 
Shams  Eli&n  wrote  to  Sult&n  Ahmad,  informing  him  that 
SuMn  Hoshang  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  and  had  solicited 
their  assistance  in  an  attack  which    he  was   meditating   on 


on  a  '^  religfioQS  campaign  "  towards  Ndgdr,  destroying  all  the  idols  and  idol- 
temples  which  he  came  across,  and  acquiring  mnch  plunder.  He  arrived 
at  Ndgdr  (held  apparently  by  Shams  Kh&n  Dinddnf)  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but 
on  hearing  that  Khizr  Khin,  the  ruler  of  Dehlf,  was  marching  to  its  relief 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of  Tdng,  Ahmad  Shah  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Ahmaddb&d.  The  subsequent  events  about  to  be  described 
are  referred  by  Firishtah  to  the  year  821 ;  but,  as  they  manifestly  occurred 
between  the  N&g<5r  expedition  and  the  events  recorded  in  the  text,  they  must 
have  taken  place  in  819  a.h.  They  are  as  follows  :  It  would  seem  that  while 
Sult&n  Ahmad  was  campaigning  in  N4g(5r,  Nasir,  who  had  sacceeded  his 
father,  Malik  Bdjah  (whose  title,  apparently,  was  'Ain-ul-Mulk),  as  ruler  of 
Asir  and  Burhdnpiir  (Khdnd^sh),  invaded  Sultanpur  and  Nandarbar,  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  Gujarit  adjoining  his  own  frontier.  Saltan  Ahmad  moved 
down  promptly  to  Sult&npur  [it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  went  in 
person,  but  it  seems,  from  what  followed,  probable  that  he  did  so],  and  the 
invasion  failed.  Firishtah  says  that  Nasir  Khan  was  incited  to  this  attack  by 
Sultdn  Hoshang.  On  its  failure,  Nasfr  Kh&n  retired  to  Asir,  and  Sultan 
Ahmad  despatched  a  force  against  Batndl  (now  called  Tambdl),  a  small  hill- 
fort  in  Khdnd^sh,  which  was  reduced  [Firishtah  says  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  exacted  from  the  Rdjah  of  Batndl],  and,  as  the  rains  had  then  set  in  and 
the  army  was  wearied  with  several  months  of  continuous  marching,  Sultan 
Ahmad  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Ahmadab4d,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  confederation  mentioned  in  the  text.  This  naiTative 
explains  the  allasion  in  the  text  to  the  march  against  Nandarbdr  and 
Sultdnpiir,  of  which  no  previous  mention  had  been  made. 
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Gujardt.  But,  said  they,  ''We  are  the  subjects  of  your 
Majesty;  we  rule  in  this  quiet  place  under  favour  of  your 
auspices.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  with  your  enemies !  *' 
This  letter  was  carried  by  camel-express  to  the  Sult&n  at 
Sult&npur,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  that 
Sult&n  Hoshang  had  marched  from  the  town  of  Makrej^  and 
halted  at  Morasah. 

The  Sultdn  started  from  Nandarbdr^  although  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  towards  the  Gujar&t  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  rain  and  the  heavy  mud  in  the  roads,  he  arrived 
at  M6rdsah,  and  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  that  of  Sultdn 
Hoshang,  on  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the  16th  Rajab, 
A.H.  819.  Sult&n  Hoshang  said  to  the  above-mentioned  R&jahs, 
"You  told  me  that  you  would  take  me  to  Gujardt  before 
Sult&n  Ahmad  could  hear  the  news,  but  now  he  is  here^  only 
five  k68  off,  and  you  gave  me  no  warning  of  his  coming.  This 
is  a  plain  proof  that  you  are  really  hostile,  and  not  friendly. 
I  have  no  longer  any  trust  in  your  statements.''  Sult&n 
Hoshang  fled  by  night,  and  the  R&jahs  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  repented  of  what  they  had  done.  Sult&n  Ahmad 
stayed  for  some  days  at  Mordsah. 

It  was  now  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
created  by  Sult&n  Hoshang,  the  zaminddrs  of  Sorath  had 
refused  to  pay  their  revenue,  and  had  broken  out  in  revolt. 
At  the  same  time  news  arrived  that  Nasir^  son  of  Rdjah  Malik^ 
ruler  of  Asir,  in  confederation  with  Ghazni  Kh&n,  son  of 
Sultdn  Hoshang,  had  recommenced  hostilities.  By  a  strata- 
gem of  Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Rdjah  Malik^  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Th&lnir.''^     Supported  by  the  zamin- 


*  The  relation  given  in  the  text  is  somewhat  confused,  and  is  stated  with 
more  cleamesB  and  apparent  probability  by  Firishtah.  Th&lnfr  had  been 
assigned  to  Iftikhdr-nl-Mnlk  (who  was  Nasir  Ehdn's  yonnger  brother),  by 
their  father,  Malik  Bajah,  the  first  of  the  Fardki  kings  of  Khdnd^sh,  and  with 
it  certain  territories,  as  his  inheritance.  Nasir  Ehdn,  who  seems  to  have  been 
restless,  ambitions,  and  nnscmpnlons.  Seized  the  fort  from  Iftikhdr-nl-Mulk, 
instead  of  gaining  it  by  a  stratagem  of  his.  Firishtah  says  it  was  taken  by 
force,  but  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  **  says  by  stratagem ;  any  way,  he  got  it,  and 
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ddrs  of  the  districts  of  Nddot,  they  proceeded  towards  Sultan- 
pur  and  Nandarbar,  and  revived  the  former  sedition."**"  On 
the  new  moon  of  Zi  Hijj,  they  killed  Malik  Ahmad  Sharf, 
Court  Chamberlain^  in  the  fort  of  Sult&npur,  and  were  press- 
ing on  their  attack ;  nor  was  it  then  known  what  they  had 
accomplished.  Sultdn  Ahmad  detached  Malik  Mahmud  Bargi 
and  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk,  with  an  adequate  force,  to  reduce  the 
rebels  of  Sorath^  and  detached  Malik  Mahmud,  entitled  Khdn 
'A'zim,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  against  Nasir  Khdn.f 
When  Malik  Mahmud  had  ravaged  the  country  of  Nddot  and 
approached  Sult&npur^  Ghazni  Khdn  fled  towards  M&lwah^  and 
Nasir  to  the  fort  of  Thdlnir.  Mahmud  pursued  and  besieged 
Nasir  in  the  fort  of  Thdlnir.  He  so  pressed  the  siege  that  in 
a  short  time  Nasir  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Malik 
Mahmud  wrote  a  report  to  the  Sultdn,  and  asked  forgiveness 
for  Nasir.  The  Sulldn  complied^  gave  Nasir  the  title  of  Khdn, 
and  so  secured  his  adhesion. 

Sult&n  Ahmad^  shortly  after,  led  an  army  towards  Malwah 
to  punish  the  offence,  above  described,  of  which  Sultan 
Hoshang  had  been  guilty.  At  that  time,  Piinjft,  son  of  Ran 
Mai  Rdjah  of  I'dar,  Tirbang  Dds  Rdjah  of  Champdnir,  the 
Rdjah  of  Nddot,  and  others,  who  had  joined  Sultan  Hoshang 
at  the  time  of  his  inroad,  now  sent  their  envoys  to  make 
their  submission  to  Sultdn  Ahmad,  and  to  ask  for  his  forgive- 


was  asBiBted  in  doing  so  by  Ghazni  Khan,  who  was  his  wife's  nephew;  Sultiln 
Hoshang  being  his  brother-in-law,  as  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Dilawar 
Khan.  Whether  their  object  at  first  was  merely  to  seize  Thalnir,  and  the 
attack  on  Snltdnpur  an  after- thought,  or  whether  this  was  designed  from  the 
beginning,  the  fact  was  that  the  two  confederates  did  renew  their  attempt  on 
these  provinces,  and,  aided  by  the  Bajah  of  Naddt  ("  Tab.  Akbari "),  for  a  time 
carried  all  before  them.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  the  attack  by 
Sultan  Hoshang,  the  rising  in  S<5rath,  and  the  second  adventure  of  Nasir  Khan 
in  Sultdnpur,  were  concerted  movements,  and  intended  to  be  simultaneous ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sultan  Ahmad's  prompt  march  to  meet  Sultan 
Hoshang,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  that  irresolute  and  treacherous  prince, 
Sult&n  Ahmad  would  have  had  a  very  serious  task  on  his  hands. 

*  "  Revived  the  former  sedition."  Literally,  "  Watered  the  plant  of 
sedition.'* 

t  This  passage  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the 
story. 
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ness.*  The  Sultdn,  from  motives  of  policy,  forgave  them. 
Leaving  Malik  ZiA-ud-din,  entitled  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  wazir  at 
the  capital,  Sultdn  Ahmad  marched,  by  regular  marches^ 
against  Mdlwah.  When  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ujain,  on  the  banks  of  the  K^liddah^  he  came  in  face 
of  Sultdn  Hoshang,  who  had  surrounded  his  army  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  strong  abattis,  and  was  ready  for  battle. 

The  story  runs  that  Sult&n  Ahmad^  on  the  day  of  battle^ 
armed  himself  and  mounted  his  horse.  On  his  way  he  came 
to  the  tent  of  Malik  Farid,  son  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk.  He  drew 
rein,  and  sent  a  message  to  him^  saying  that  he  would  confer 
upon  him  the  title  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk^  which  his  father  had 
left  vacant^  and  desiring  him  to  come  out  and  put  on  the  robe 
of  honour.  Malik  Farid  was  engaged  in  anointing  himself^ 
that  is,  he  was  rubbing  his  body  with  oil.  They  told  the 
Sult&n  what  he  was  doing,  and  begged  for  a  few  moments' 
delay ;  but  the  Sultdn  went  on  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
forces  on  both  sides  were  drawn  up  in  array.  Malik  Farid, 
according  to  habit,  after  anointing  himself  with  oil,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  came  to  the  side  of  a  river,  where  there  was  a 
difficult  ford.  Men  were  standing  about,  and  he  called  out, 
"  Can  anybody  show  the  road  to  the  Sultfin  ? ''  as  he  could  find 
no  way  to  where  the  Sultan  was.  A  person  told  him  that  he 
knew  a  way  over,  but  that  it  led  to  the  rear  of  Sult-dn 
Hoshang  s  army.  Farid  exclaimed,  '^  What  better  could  be 
desired  ?  "  Malik  Farid  pressed  forward  under  the  guidance 
of  this  man,  and  just  when  both  armies  closed  with  each  other, 
and  were  engaged  along  the  whole  line,  Malik  Farid,  as  it  were 
from  the  invisible  or  from  the  realms  above,  appeared  in  the 
rear  of  Sultan  Hoshang^s  centre,  and  at  once  shouting  "  Allah, 
Allah  !  '*  charged  like  a  tiger  or  a  leopard.  Just  at  that  time 
Sultdn  Hoshang^s  advanced  force  was  repulsed,  and,  although 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  the  R&jah  of  Mandal  did  not  snbmit 
with  the  rest  of  the  B&jahs,  and  Nizdm-al*Malk  had  orders  to  punish  him  in 
Saltan  Ahmad' s  absence. 
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he  fought  bravely,  he  was  overpowered,"**^  and  suffered  a  signal 
defeat.  Sultan  Ahmad  was  victorious  and  triumphant.  All 
the  treasure  and  equipage  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  army^  and  Sultdn  Hoshang  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
Mandu.  Sultan  Ahmad  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
fortress.  He  then  fell  back,  and,  encamping  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mandii,  he  sent  out  forces  to  ravage  the  country 
of  M&lwah.  After  a  while  he  set  out  for  his  capital,  and 
entered  it  in  triumph. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-ka'da,  a.h.  821 
(a.d.  1418),  Sultdn  Ahmad  started  to  settle  accounts  with 
Tirbang  Dds  Bdjah  of  Chdmpanir,  but  that  year  he  did  not 
press  the  siege  with  determination,t  because  his  heart  was  really 
intent  upon  the  reduction  of  Mandu.  He  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed some  places  in  the  district,  but  he  accepted  a  suitable 
peace-offering.  On  the  19th  Safar,  Sult&n  Ahmad  marched 
towards  Sonkherah  Bah&darpiir.  The  conquest  of  Sonkherah 
has  been  sung  in  verse  by  the  poet  Halwi.J  •  •  .  After 
ravaging  the  country  of  Sonkherah,  on  the  22nd    Safar  822 


*  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  represents  the  matter  somewhat  otherwise.  It  says 
that  an  elephant  from  the  Gnjar&t  army  charged  that  of  Mdlwah  and  threw 
it  into  confosion,  and  then  the  Onjar&t  cavalry  charged.  Ghazni  Khan,  Sultdn 
Hoshang's  son,  confronted  it  and  drove  it  back,  by  shooting  arrows  into  its 
forehead,  then  rallied  his  troops  and  charged  the  Gujardt  line  so  vigorously 
that  it  was  beginning  to  give  way  when  Malik  Farfd  charged,  as  described,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Malwah  army.  Firishtah  says  the  elephant  broke  the 
enemy's  line,  and,  their  cavalry  charging,  Ghazni  Khdn  was  wounded,  and 
feU  back.  All  acconnts,  however,  agree  that  it  was  Malik  Farid's  charge 
which  decided  the  day,  and  both  do  justice  to  the  personal  gallantry  of 
Sult&n  Hoshang,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  deficient  in  valour,  as  the  **  Tab.  Akbari  **  expressly  says,  though 
adding  that  he  was  no  general.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  states  that  Ahmad  Shah, 
before  retiring,  cut  down  all  the  trees  near  his  camp  (whether  fruit  trees  or 
others)  to  punish  Sultdn  Hoshang. 

t  The  words  in  the  text  are  somewhat  dubious,  and  might  mean  that  the 
Sultin  did  not  actually  besiege  Chdmpdnir,  but,  according  to  the  "  Tab. 
Akbari,"  fie  at  least  very  strictly  invested  it  till  the  Hdjah  submitted. 

{  The  details  given  in  this  extract  are  of  no  importance ;  no  mention  of 
any  fighting  is  made ;  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  solely  to 
plunder  and  destroy  the  idol  temples  of  Sdnkherah,  and  to  have  been  com- 
menced without  any  provocation,  and  to  have  been  completed  without  resis- 
tance. The  original  will  be  dealt  with  in  Vol.  II.  under  the  head  of  the 
'*  T&rfkh-i- Ahmad  Sh&hi,"  with  the  other  extracts  from  the  same  work  found 
in  the  '*  Mirat-i-Sikandarf." 
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(a.d.  1419)  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fort  at  Sonkherah ;  he 
also  built  a  mosque  for  the  rites  of  the  Mahomedan  religion^ 
and  appointed  kdzis  and  preachers  to  maintain  its  laws  and 
doctrines.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  fort  at  the  village 
of  Mdkni^  a  dependency  of  Sonkherah ;  and  having  left  a  gar- 
rison to  maintain  order  in  that  neighbourhood^  he  led  his 
army  towards  Mandii.* 

When  Sultfin  A.hmad  arrived  at  Dhdr  he  was  met  by  envoys 
from  Sultdn  Hoshang^  two  confidential  counsellors  of  that 
sovereign^  whose  names  were  Mauldnd  Musa  and  'All  Jdmd&r 
(i.e.  "  Treasurer ') .  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience^  and 
sued  for  peace^  and  made  apologies  in  full  detail  for  all  Sult&n 
Hoshang's  past  ofiences.  The  trusted  ministers  and  wisest 
nobles  of  Sultdn  Ahmad  strongly  supported  their  plea 
for  peace.  He  yielded  to  their  solicitations^  and^  foregoing  all 
intentions  of  revenge,  withdrew  from  the  place.  On  his  camp 
passing  through  the  territory  of  Chdmpdnir,  he  directed  his 
soldiers  to  lay  it  utterly  waste.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Ahmad&b&d,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Rabi'-ul-&khir. 

In  the  year  h.  823  (a.d.  1420)  he  went  forth  to  establish 
rule  and  order  in  his  territories.  Wherever  there  was  turbu- 
lence he  repressed  it.  He  threw  down  the  idol  temples  and 
built  masjids  in  their  stead,  and  founded  forts  and  established 
military  posts.  First  he  built  a  fort  at  the  village  of  Janur, 
in  the  pargana  of  Bdr&  Sanwdl.  After  that,  he  built  the  town 
of  Dh&mod  in  the  hills,  and  he  erected  a  fort  there.  He  re- 
paired the  fort  of  K&reth,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Sultdn  'AU-ud-din  by  Alp  Khdn  Sanjar  in  h.  704  (a.d.  1304), 
but  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Sult&n- 
&bdd.     After  that^  he  returned  to  Ahmaddb&d. 

In  the  year  h.  824  (a.d.  1421)  he  led  his  army  from  Ahmad- 
dbdd  towards   Chdmp&nir,  from'  thence   to   S6nkherah,t  and 

•  The  *'  Tab.  Akbaii  "  savs  that  on  his  way  to  Mandii  he  punished  "  the 
infidels  of  the  hills  of  Kdnturd"  by  laying  waste  their  territories. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  Sultan  Ahmad  built  another  jama* 
ma»j%d  at  Sdnkherah  on  this  occasion. 
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onwards  to  Chdli  Mahesar^  which  belongs  to  Mandu."**^  In  the 
month  of  Rabr-ul-awa1,  h.  825  (a.d.  1422),  he  encamped  at 
the  town  of  Mahesar^  and  invested  the  fort.  At  that  time 
Sultdn  Hoshftng  had  gone  to  J&jnagar  elephant-hunting,  and 
the  people  of  the  fort,  having  no  hope  of  relief,  surrendered 
the  keys  to  Sult&n  Ahmad,  who  placed  a  trusty  garrison  in 
the  placet 

On  the  12th  Rabr-ul-dkhir  he  sat  down  before  Mandii,  and, 
having  invested  the  fort,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  territories  of  M&lwah.  He  maintained  the  siege 
of  Mandu  for  one  month  and  eighteen  days,  during  which  con- 
tinual fighting  went  on.  The  rainy  season  then  came  on,  and 
he  repaired  to  Ujain,  which  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Mandii.l     There  he  halted,  and  secured  possession 

*  According  to  the  "  Tiiikh-i-Alfi/'  Ahmad  Shah  made  an  expedition  in 
822  A.H.  against  Jhal&w&r,  bnt  the  Rajah  purchased  peace  by  the  payment  of 
a  heavy  tribute. 

t  According  to  the  "  T&r£kh-i-Alfi/'  Sult&n  Ahmad  began  this  year  with  aQ 
attack  on  the  B&jah  of  Jh&Iaw4r,  whom  he  besieged  in  his  capital.  The 
Rijah  submitted,  and  paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  secure  himself  from  molesta- 
tion. The  reason  of  Sult&n  Ahmad*8  attack  upon  Mandu  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  It  does  not  seem  much  in  accordance  with  Ahmad  Shdh's  general 
conduct  that  he  should  have  been  induced  merely  by  the  absence  of  Hoshang, 
with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  to  attack  a  Mahomedan  country.  Of  course, 
for  an  attack  on  an  infidel  country  no  special  justification  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  **  says,  and  Firishtah  quotes  the  "  Tarikh-i- 
Alfi  *'  as  representing  [the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  only  copy  of  the 
"  Tir£kh-i-Alfi  '*  available  for  this  work]  that  the  facts  as  stated  to  Sultan 
Ahmad  were,  that  Hoshang  had  disappeared,  that  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him,  and  that  his  nobles  had  divided  his  Hngdom  among  them- 
selves  ;  this  last  passage  may,  perhaps,  explain  Sult&n  Ahmad's  motives,  for 
certainly  the  account  of  Hoshang's  sudden  disappearance,  while  proceeding  in 
disguise  to  Jajnagar,  might  well  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  had,  by  some  means, 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  Sultdn  Ahmad  might  well  consider  himself  as 
much  entitled  to  the  throne  thus  left  vacant  as  the  nobles  of  his  court  were. 
The  particulars  of  Hoshang^s  romantic  excursion  to  Jdjnagar  are  given 
in  full  detail,  by  both  the '*  Tarvkh-i- Alfi "  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  as  well 
as  by  Firishtah,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  general  correctness. 

X  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  while  he  was  at  Ujain,  Sultan  Ahmad 
parcelled  out  the  districts  of  Ujain  among  his  own  officers.  The  names  of 
some  of  these,  and  of  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  are  given  in  the  "  Tab. 
Akbari/'  which  says  that  arrangements  were  made  to  collect  the  autumn 
{kharif)  harvest.  It  seems,  also,  that  it  was  the  dispersion  of  his  troops  on 
this  duty  which  made  him  unable  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Hoshang  into 
Mandu.  According  to  the  "  T&rikh*i-Alfi,"  another  reason  for  deferring  the 
siege  of  Mandii  was  a  deficiency  in  the  apparatus  for  a  siege,  which  Sultan 
Akmad  found  would  be  necessary,  and  which  arrived  from  Gujarat  just  as 
Sult&n  Hoshang  came  back.     The  "  Tab.  Akbari  *'  confirms  this. 
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of  the  greater  part  of  M&lwah.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season  he  again  laid  siege  to  Mandu.  In  the  meantime  Sultan 
Hoshang^  having  obtained  some  fine  elephants  at  Jdjnagar^ 
returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  got  into  the  fort  of  Mandii 
through  the  T&rdpur  gate.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in 
strengthening  it;  and  Sultdn  Ahmad,  feeling  that  he  was  then 
unable  to  reduce  the  place,  marched  to  S&rangpur,  hoping  to 
draw  Hoshang  out  of  his  fortress,  or,  failing  this,  to  take 
possession  of  his  territories,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  come  out 
of  the  fort. 

Ahmad  invested  Sdrangpur  at  his  leisure,"^  and  ambassadors 
then  came  to  him  on  a  mission  from  Hoshang,  con- 
cealing enmity  under  the  cloak  of  amity.  They  presented 
their  master^s  greetings,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
religious,  God-fearing  monarch  should,  for  one  ofience  com- 
mitted by  the  Sultdn,  thus  personally  attack  and  lay  waste  a 
country  of  Isldm,  and  should  listen  to  no  explanation  and 
apology.  They  promised  on  behalf  of  Sultdn  Hoshang  that 
he  would  henceforth  act  loyally  and  submissively,  and  expressed 
his  hopes  that  his  offence  would  be  forgiven,  that  Sultdn  Ahmad 
would  withdraw  to  his  own  country,  and  abandon  all  inten- 
tions of  vengeance.  Sultdn  Ahmad  was  himself  disposed  to 
mercy  rather  than  to  revenge.  His  ministers  and  attendants 
also  added  their  intercession,  so  he  graciously  granted  peace 
and  issued  orders  for  a  return  towards  his  own  country. 

On  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  a.h.  826  (26th  of 
December  1422),  just  when  Sultdn  Ahmad  had  decided  upon 

*  According  to  both  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi,"  SultAn 
Hoshang,  by  a  rapid  march,  got  into  Sirangptir  before  the  Gajardt  army  annved 
there.  But  before  leaving  Mandii,  he  sent  the  embassy  to  Snltdn  Ahmad  to  pat 
him  off  his  gaard.  According  to  the  latter  work,  these  men  reached  Sult^ 
Ahmad  before  ho  came  to  Sarangpur,  and,  as  Firishtah  quotes  the  "  T4rikh- 
i-Alfi,"  their  instructions  were  to  amuse  him  till  S&rang^ur  was  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  This  passage  is  not,  however,  in  the  copy  of  the  "  Tirflch-i- 
Alfi  "  used  for  this  work.  But  Sultdn  Ahmad,  having  agreed  to  peace,  sent  the 
ambassadors  back  to  Hoshang,  and  the  same  night  encamped  in  fancied 
security  outside  S&rangpiir.  This  account  is  at  least  probable,  for  the  text 
says  that  after  the  battle  Sult&n  Hoshang  escaped  to  S&rangpur,  and  the 
scene  of  the  battle  certainly  seems  to  have  been  there,  or  close  by. 
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peace^  Sult&n  Hoshang  treacherously  made  a  night  attack 
upon  him  when  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard  against  all  deceit 
and  perfidy.  Suddenly  a  great  outcry  arose  in  camp,  and  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  a  tumult.  Some  thought 
the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come^  others  thought  a  furious 
elephant  had  broken  loose.  At  last  it  became  known  that  it 
was  the  noise  of  a  night  attack  by  the  enemy.  Malik  Munir 
awoke  Sult&n  Ahmad,  who  armed  himself  and  came  out  of 
his  tent.  There  were  two  horses  there,  belonging  to  the 
horsemen  on  duty.  The  Sult&n  mounted  one,  and  his  equerry,"**" 
Malik  Jaundn,  mounted  the  other,  and  they  rode  out  to  the 
verge  of  the  camp.  The  forces  of  Sultdn  Hoshang  fell  first 
upon  Sdmantf  Rdjput,  Gr&siah  of  the  district  of  Danddh,  who 
held  the  adyanced  post,  and  he,  with  five  hundred  Rajputs,  was 
killed.  The  enemy  pressed  onwards,  and  many  of  Sultan 
Ahmad^s  men  were  slain.  The  Sultdn  said  to  Malik  Jaundn, 
"  Can  you  find  out  what  Farid  Sultdni  and  Malik  MukarrabJ 
are  doing,  and  bring  them  to  me  ? '' 

Jaun&n  galloped  off  into  the  camp,  and  found  that  these  two 
amirs,  with  their  forces  armed  and  ready,  were  proceeding  from 
their  own  tents  towards  the  Sult&n's  pavilion.  He  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  and  told  them  the  Sultdn  had  sent  for 
them.  They  replied,  "  The  enemy  is  advancing,  let  us  first  fall 
upon  him.'^  Malik  Jaundn  told  them  that  the  Sult&n  was 
standing  alone  at  the  margin  of  the  camp  and  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  ask  him  and  act 
according  to  his  orders.  These  two  veterans  brought  nearly  a 
thousand  armed  and  mounted  men  to  the  support  of  the 
Sult&n.     He  grossly  abused  them,§  saying  that  he  had  allowed 

♦  j\^\^j . 

t  These  names  are  varionslj  given — Samamt,  Sdmant,  Sdmat,  and  Dandah- 
B^kht,  as  well  as  Danddh. 

J  Malik  Mukarrab  is  said,  by  the  "  Tinkh-i-Alfi,"  to  have  brought  up  the 
siege  material  from  Gujardt  to  Mandu,  and  to  have  joined  the  Sultan  there. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  been  told  off  to  attack  the  Jodhpur  gate,  but  the  news 
of  Hoshang's  return  frustrated  Sultdn  Ahmad's  designs. 

§  Literally,  '^  gave  them  filthy  abuse,"    J\j  ]bjM  ^UAiJ. 
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himself  to  be  off  his  guard  depending  on  their  watchfulness, 
but  they  had  been  more  off  their  guard  even  than  himself. 
They  replied  that  it  had  been  so  ordained,  and  craved  per- 
mission to  attack  the  traitor  and  give  him  the  recompense  of 
his  perfidy,  which,  God  willing,  they  hoped  to  do.  The 
Sult&n  directed  them  to  wait  patiently  for  a  while,  as  the 
morning  was  near  and  the  enemy  would  then  be  caught 
plundering. 

SuMn  Ahmad  then  again  despatched  Malik  Jaundn  to  learn 
what  he  could  of  the  enemy.  He  galloped  off,  and  found  that 
Sult&n  Hoshang,  with  a  few  men,  was  standing  in  front  of 
Sult&n  Ahmad^s  pavilion,  and  that  they  were  bringing  out  the 
horses  of  the  royal  guard  and  the  fighting  elephants  for 
Hosbang's  inspection.  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were  busy 
plundering.  Jaun&n  returned  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs. 
Just  then  the  day  dawned,  and  SuMn  Ahmad  cried,  "  Now, 
my  brave  fellows,  now  is  the  time  to  play  the  man  ! "  With  a 
thousand  men,  each  of  whom  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  he 
advanced,  and  when  Sh&h  Hoshang's  army  came  in  sight  they 
brandished  their  swords  and  charged,  shouting  ^'  Allah ! 
Allah !  ^^  Each  of  the  two  kings  with  his  two-handed  sword 
fought  for  his  honour  and  his  dignity  with  the  greatest  fury 
imaginable,  till  both  were  wounded."**"  When  it  grew  light  the 
eyes  of  the  elephant-drivers  of  Ahmad  Shah  fell  upon  their 
sovereign ;  they  formed  line  with  their  elephants  and  charged 
the  enemy.  Hoshang,  unable  to  withstand  them,  took  to 
flight,  and  the  victory  remained  with  Sultan  Ahmad.  The 
soldiers  of  Hoshang  abandoned  their  spoil  and  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.f  From  every  side  Sult&n  Ahmad's 
troops  collected  and  congratulated  him,  and  the  Sult&n 
returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God.    Sultdn  Hoshang,  depressed 


*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  confirms  the  story  that  the  Snlt&ns  mntnally 
wonnded  each  other. 

t  "  Seven  fine  elephants,  brought  from  Jdjnag^,  also  fell  into  his  hands," 
— "  Tab.  Akbari.*' 
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and  dejected,  with  a  few  disordered  troops,  took  shelter  in  the 
fort  of  Sdrangpiir. 

On  the  24th  Rabi'-ul-akhir  Sultdn  Ahmad  turned  towards 
his  capital,  but  Hoshang  rallied  his  forces  and  again  made 
ready  for  battle.  Sultdn  Ahmad  halted  till  the  enemy  came 
up,  and  another  battle  was  fought.*  It  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  Hoshang  was  again  defeated.  They  say  that  four 
thousand  of  his  men  were  slain  upon  the  battle-field.f  The 
grand  elephants  which  he  had  brought  from  J^jnagar  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  SultAn,  who  returned  triumphant  towards  his 
capital.  On  the  4th  Jumdd-ul-dkhir  a.h.  826  (a.d.  1423),  he 
reached  Ahmaddbdd  and  rested  there  with  great  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  The  people  of  the  city  were  loud  in  their  con- 
gratulations and  praises.  It  is  said  that  two  months  before 
this  happened  Sultan  Ahmad,  writing  from  Sdrangpur,  said  to 
Sh^h  Ahmad,  "  From  the  present  appearance  of  affairs  it 
seems  likely  that  I  may  be  detained  some  time  longer  in  these 
parts.''  The  Shekh  wrote  in  reply  that  the  Sultdn  would 
return  to  his  capital  victorious  and  glorious  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  so  it  proved.  .  .  . 

For  three  yearsj  after  this  the  Sultan  gave  his  army  rest, 
and  every  man  lived  in  ease  and  comfort.     In  the  year  h.  829§ 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that  the  engagement  was  preceded  by  an 
attack  on  a  foraging  party  of  Sultdn  Ahmad's,  commanded  by  Iftikhar-nl- 
Mnlk  and  Safdar  Eh&n,  bat  the  Gnjardtis  came  off  victorious. 

t  The  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi "  says  that  four  thousand  nine  hundred  of  Hoshang's 
men  fell  in  this  battle  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit. 

%  **  In  consequence  of  the  hardships  endured  by  his  army  in  this  campaign, 
he  rested  for  three  years." — "  T4rikh-i-Alf i,"  cited  by  Firishtah. 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  *'  says  that  the  reason  of  tiiis  campaign  was,  that 
while  the  campaign  against  Sult^  Hoshang  was  proceeding,  Punja,  the 
Bajah  of  I'dar,  was  detected  in  a  hostile  and  secret  correspondence  with 
Sultdn  Hoshang.  Punjd  made  offers  of  submission,  but  Sultan  Ahmad,  as  he 
had  twice  before  broken  his  engagements,  declined  to  treat  with  him.  I'dar 
was  plundered,  and  Punji  fled  to  the  hills  of  Bijanagar.  The  attack  on  the 
foragers  is  given  in  the  *'  Tab.  Akbari"  as  an  incident  of  a  further  campaign 
against  Punjd.  That  Prince  again  made  offer  of  submission,  but  as  the 
Sultan  had  decided  on  occupying  the  country,  he  would  not  listen  to  any 
negociations.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  built  Ahmadnagar  as  an  outpost  to 
overawe  I'dar,  and  only  delayed  his  second  attack  till  the  fortifications  of  that 
place  were  complete.  Briggs,  in  a  note  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Firishtah, 
would  correct  the  name  of  the  town  to  Sdbarmati,  but  Ahmadnagar  on  the 
Hatmati  exists  to  this  day. 
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he  marched  against  I'dar,  drove  the  Rdjah  into  the  hilly 
country,  and  laid  waste  his  territory.  In  a.h.  830  (a.d.  1427) 
he  founded  the  city  of  Ahmad-nagar  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Hdtmati  on  the  confines  of  Gujardt,  ten  kda  from  Tdar,  and 
built  a  strong  stone  wall  round  it.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
place  his  own  head-quarters. 

In  A.H.  831  (a.d.  1428)  some  troops  went  out  to  collect  forage, 
when  Punj^,  R&jah  of  I'dar,  came  out  of  an  ambush  and 
attacked  the  foragers.  The  commander  of  the  foraging  party 
suffered  defeat,  and  Piinjd  captured  and  drove  off  before  him 
an  elephant  which  had  accompanied  the  party.  In  the  end 
the  troops  who  had  been  scattered  rallied,  and  pursued  Punj^. 
They  came  to  a  defile,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  lofty 
precipice  and  on  the  other  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.  Between 
the  two  ran  a  narrow  path  which  one  horseman  only  at  a  time 
could  traverse,  and  that  with  difficulty.  Funjd  entered  this 
narrow  pass,  and  the  royal  forces  pursued  him.  The  elephant- 
driver  turning  his  animal,  drove  it  at  Piinji,*  whose  horse  shied, 
and,  springing  aside,  fell  into  the  abyss.  There  Punjd  gave  up 
his  soul  to  the  lord  of  hell.  The  soldiers  led  back  the 
recaptured  elephant,  but  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to 
Punjd.  The  next  day  a  wood-cutter  cut  off  his  head  and 
brought  it  to  the  Sultdn,  who  was  astonished  and  would  not 
believe  that  it  was  Punja^s  head.  He  inquired  if  anyone  could 
identify  Punja.  One  of  the  royal  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Punj^  said  that  he  knew  him,  and  when, he  saw  the 
head,  exclaimed,  "  Yes !  this  is  the  head  of  R&o  Jiii.^'  The 
attendants  of  the  court  reviled  the  man  because  he  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  infidel  in  such  respectful  terms; 
but  the  Sultiin  reproved  them,  saying  that  the  man  had  only 
been  faithful  to  his  salt.f 

*  According  to  the  account  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari/'  Punja  was  foUowing  the 
elephant,  and  urging  him  on  with  the  point  of  his  spear. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  here  again  furnishes  details  which  are  wanting  in 
the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari,"  and  which  run  as  follows : — "  On  the  day  sSter 
(after  that  on  which  Punjd's  head  was  brought  in),  Sult&n  Ahmad  proceeded 
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For  two  years  the  Sultfin  remained  in  his  capital,  occupied 
in  bringing  his  own  kingdom  into  order,  and  did  not  concern 
himself  with  other  countries.  He  settled  the  arrangements  of 
his  army  and  for  the  administration  of  his  territories,  under 
the  advice  of  ministers  of  integrity  and  nobles  of  wisdom  and 
experience,  after  the  following  manner.  The  remuneration  of 
his  soldiery  was  given  half  by  means  of  a  jdgir  and  half  in 
ready-money  from  the  Treasury.  The  reason  of  this  measure 
was  that  it  was  believed  that  if  the  whole  amount  were  paid 
in  cash,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  (i.e.  the  men  would  spend  it 
recklessly),  and  the  men  would  be  found  unprepared  with  their 
equipments,  and  would  take  no  interest  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Whereas  if  half  the  remuneration  were  given  by  a 
jdgir ^"^  the  men  would  get  fodder  and  wood,  milk,  curds,  and 
goats  from  their  own  lands,  and  would  be  in  comfort.  They 
would  engage  in  agriculture  and  build  themselves  houses.  They 
would,  by  these  means,  be  themselves  advantaged,  and  would 
also  be  interested  heart  and  soul  in  the  protection  of  the 
country.  The  money  moiety  was  regularly  paid  month  by 
month  without  excuse  or  delay,  and  the  men  were  required  to 

towards  Tdar,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  villages  of  I''dar  and 
Bijanagar.  Bir  Bdi  (some  MSS.  have  Ear,  qua.  Hari  Kdo),  the  son  of  Punja, 
through  the  mediation  of  Khdn  Jahdn  Saltani,  sought  forgiveness  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  lakht  of  silver  tankahs.  The  Sultdn 
graciously  pardoned  him,  and  accepted  him  as  one  of  his  adherents.  Having 
given  to  Malik  Hasan  the  title  of  Safdar-ul-Mulk,  he  left  him,  with  a  strong 
force,  in  charge  of  Ahmadnagar.  He  then  laid  waste  the  country  of  GilwArah 
and  returned  to  Ahmaddbdd,  where  he  made  the  people  happy  by  his  bounty 
and  condescension.  A  little  while  after  the  Sultdn  sent  Malik  Mukarrab  with 
a  party  of  the  royal  retainers  to  Bir  R^,  the  Bdjah  of  Tdar,  with  an  imprest 
for  the  payment  of  their  allowances.  When  they  arrived,  Bir  Eai  procras- 
tinated and  evaded  payment.  It  so  happened  that  he  heard  that  the  Sultan 
had  moved  out  of  Ahmaddbad,  and  was  getting  ready  his  army.  This  news 
so  alarmed  Bir  Bdf,  that  he  fled  and  went  into  hiding.  Sultan  Ahmad,  on 
being  informed  of  the  Hai's  behaviour,  left  Ahmadnagar  on  the  4th  Safar 
832  A.H.  (14th  Nov.  1428  A.D.),  and,  marching  rapidly,  reached  Tdar  on  the 
6th  (the  distance  is  described  as  ten  fcds,  say  twenty  miles).  After  returning 
thanks  to  God,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  masjid  there,  and,  leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  place,  returned  to  Ahmadabdd." 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  men  always  had  lands  actually 
assigned  to  each.  They  may  often  have  received  (probably  actually  did) 
assignments  of  the  revenues  of  lands  held  by  others.  Still  even  jdgirddrs 
always  received,  by  custom,  such  articles  as  those  enumerated  in  the  text  n,9 
perquisites,  over  and  above  the  bare  money  revenue. 
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attend  at  the  place  of  payment  to  receive  it.  Thus^  when  they 
were  called  out  on  service^  they  would  not  be  in  want  of  means 
whether  the  campaign  was  in  a  place  near  at  hand  or  in  a 
distant  one.  And  when  the  soldier  had  to  go  a  long  dis- 
tance from  home^  or  his  supplies  could  not  be  forwarded  to 
him  by  reason  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  road^  the  money 
portion  of  his  allowances  was,  in  such  cases,  paid  to  him 
from  the  royal  treasury  {sc.  at  head-quarters  with  the  army), 
so  that  the  man  might  not  either  be  destitute  of  necessaries 
during  the  campaign,  or  get  into  debt.  The  soldier  also  felt 
at  his  ease  regarding  his  family,  which  could  draw  its  support 
during  his  absence  from  his  jdffir. 

As  regarded  financial  officers,  it  was  made  a  rule  that  there 
was  to  be  one  a  dependant  of  the  Sult&n,  together  with  one 
who  was  a  man  of  good  family ;  for  if  both  were  men  of  good 
family  they  would  probably  become  intimate,  would  form  a 
league  with  each  other^  and  give  themselves  up  to  peculation. 
If  both  were  dependants  of  the  Sult&n^  the  case  would  be 
worse  still.*    The  proverb  says  : — 

Creatures  in  their  own  class  their  own  friends  find ; 
Pigeons  to  pigeons,  hawks  to  hawks,  are  kind. 

The  collectors  of  the  parganaha  also  were  to  be  appointed  upon 
the  same  principle.  This  system  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Muzaffar^  son  of  Sultdn 
Mahmiid  Bigarha.  In  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Bahadar,  when 
there  was  a  very  large  army,  competent  ministers  inquired 
into  the  resources  of  the  country.  Some  districts  had  increased 
[in  value]  tenfold,  others  nine,  eight,  or  sevenfold,  and 
nowhere  was  the  increase  less  than  double  the  original  value. 
After  that,  changes  and  alterations  found  their  way  in.     Rule 

*  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  that  two  men  were  to  have 
joint  charge  of  each  office,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  act  as  checks  upon 
each  other,  thej  were  to  be  selected  from  different  classes:  one  was  to 
be  usually  taken  from  the  personal  followers  of  the  Sultin  (often  probably 
from  the  Khinahsidf) ;  the  other  from  the  local  nobility.  The  couplet 
quoted  is  a  well-known  Persian  saying. 
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and  system  were  set  aside.  From  that  time  forward,  con- 
fusion sprang  up  in  the  country,  and  factions  raised  their 
heads,  as  will  be  set  out  hereafter. 

In  the  year  h.  835  (a.d.  1432),  Firoz  Bahmani,  King  of  the 
countries  of  the  Dakhin,  had  led  an  army  against  the  infidels 
of  Bijanagar,  and  had  been  defeated.  Between  him  and  Sultdn 
Ahmad  there  was  a  friendly  and  intimate  alliance,  so  the  latter 
sent  a  large  army  to  assist  him.  When  this  army  reached  the 
fort  of  Thdlnir  (?),  Sultin  KnSz  died,  and  his  son*  Sultto 
Ahmad  Bahmani  succeeded  him.  He  transmitted  some 
valuable  presents  to  Sult&n  Ahmad,  and  sent  back  his  army. 

Prom  the  year  836  to  845  (a.d.  1432  to  1441)  every  year 
Sult&n  Ahmad  sent  forth  an  army,  sometimes  against  the 
B&jah  of  I'dar,  sometimes  to  call  Nasir  Eh&n,  son  of  R&jah 
ruler  of  A'sir,  to  account,  sometimes  to  chastise  Sultfin  Ahmad 
Bahmani,  and  sometimes  to  plunder  the  country  of  Mew&r. 
Occasionally  he  led  his  army  himself,  and  victory  always 
attended  him.  In  all  his  reign  he  never  suffered  a  defeat,  and 
the  armies  of  Gujardt  invariably  prevailed  over  those  of  Mandu, 
the  Dakhin,  A'sir,  the  infidels  of  Mewdr,  and  surrounding 
countries. 

[The  *^  Mirdt'i'Sikandari/*  for  some  reason^  gives  only  the 
above  brief  summary  of  the  latter  years  of  Sultdn  AhmacTs 
reign.     The  following  extracts  will  supply  the  deficiency  J] 

The  ''  TabakdtMAkbari ''  says  that— In  the  year  833  (a.d. 
1430),  K^nh&,  R&jah  of  Jhdl&w&r,  seeing  how  Sultdn  Ahmad 
had  nearly  made  an  end  with  I'dar,  and  apprehendiug  that 
he  would  next  deal  with  other  zaminddrs,  thought  it  prudent 

*  This  is  an  error.  Ahmad  Shdh  (Waif)  Bahmani  was  brother,  not  son,  of 
Fir<5z  Shiih,  whose  throne  he  nsnrped,  supplanting  Firdz's  son  and  heir.  As 
Ahmad  Shiih  of  Gajardt  was  personally  attached  to  the  deceased  king, 
Ahmad  Shih  Waif  Bahmanf  probably  did  not  feel  at  all  strengthened  by 
the  presenC/O  of  the  Gnjardt  troops,  and  so  politely  dismissed  them.  The 
chronology  of  the  text  is,  moreover,  erroneous  here  by  ten  years.  Firishtah 
g^ves  the  date  of  Ffrdz  Shdh's  death  and  Ahmad's  accession  as  825  a.h.,  and 
this  date  is  Terified  by  coins  (published  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  "  Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,''  vol.  i.  (1881),  Srd  series,  pp.  112-14)  of  Ffrdz  Shdh  dated 
825,  and  of  Ahmad  Shih  dated  826,  and  struck  at  Ahsan&bid  (Eulbargah). 
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to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  army  which  had  been  sent  for 
his  chastisement  pursued  him.  'He  proceeded  to  A^sir  and 
Burhdnpur.  Nasir  Khdn  of  A'sir  accepted  from  the  Rdi 
a  present  of  two  worn-out  elephants,  and  forgetting  what  was 
due  to  the  Sultdn,  admitted  the  R&i  into  his  territory.  After 
a  short  stay,  K&nh&  went  to  Kulbargah,  and  obtained  from 
Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani  a  force  to  assist  him.  With  this  he 
plundered  and  laid  waste  a  few  of  the  villages  of  Nandai*b&r. 
When  this  news  reached  him,  Sult&n  Ahmad  of  Gujardt  sent 
his  son,  Muhamad  Khdn,  attended  by  several  great  nobles, 
such  as  Said  Abu-l-Ehdn,  Said  E&sim,  son  of  Said  'A'tam, 
Malik  Mukarrab,  Ahmad  Ai&z,  and  Malik  Iftikh&r-ul-Mulk, 
to  punish  these  proceedings.  He  fought  an  action  with  the 
Dakhinis,  in  which  they  were  defeated;  a  great  many  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  those  who  escaped  fled  to  Daulatdbid.*^ 
The  Bahmani  Sult&n  then  sent  his  eldest  son,  'Al&-ud-din, 
and  a  younger  son  Kh&n- Jahdn,  to  give  battle  to  Prince  Mu- 
hamad. The  general  direction  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Kadar  Khan,  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Dakhiui  kingdom. 
Under  the  advice  of  Kddar  Kh&n,  Prince  ^Ald-ud-din  marched 
to  Daulatabdd,  where  Nasir  Kh&n  of  A'sir  and  Burh&npiir,  and 
Kdnhd  Rdjah  of  Jh&l&w&r,  joined  his  army  and  besought  his 
protection.  Prince  Muhamad  of  Gujardt  also  advanced  to 
Daulatdbdd.  Several  skirmishes  ensued  betweeu  the  two 
armies.  Muhamad  Khdn  offered  battle,  and  both  armies 
eagerly  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  Malik  Mukarrab 
Ahmad  Aidz  and  Kddar  Khdn,  both  of  them  generals,  engaged 
each  other,  and  K&dar  Khdn  was  unhorsed.     Malik  Iftikh&r- 

*  The  "  T&nkh-i.Alfi "  says  this  battle  was  fought  at  the  Manik-bruj  pass, 
and  the  second  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Daolatilb&d.  Firishtah  says 
the  second  battle  was  fought  at  Manik-brnj.  The  context  seems  to  show 
that  the  "  Tarikh-i- Alfi "  is  right.  There  were,  according  to  that  authority, 
one  hundred  elephants  with  the  second  Gujarat  army,  but  it  puts  these  events 
a  year  earlier,  and  calls  K&nha  "  Kdntha  Sarsal  "  (Satarsal  ?) ;  but  as  the 
narrative  is  continued  by  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Mahaim  by  Malik-ut- 
Tnjjdr,  it  is  probable  that  the  narrative  covers  some  time,  as  both  from 
the  text  and  Firishtah  this  latter  occurrence  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  834  A.H. 
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uI-Mulk  captured  two*  large  elephants.  Prince  'Ald-ud-dm 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  fortress  of  Daulat&bdd^  and  Nasir  Kh&n 
to  the  mountains  of  Kaland  in  the  territories  of  A'sir.  The 
Prince  of  Gujardt,  when  he  perceived  the  reduction  of  Dau- 
lat&b&d  to  be  impracticable,  laid  waste  part  of  the  territories 
of  A'sir  and  Burhfinpiir,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Nandar- 
b&r,  from  whence  he  sent  a  despatch  with  the  news  to  Sult&n 
Ahmad,  who,  in  reply,  directed  him  to  remain  there  for  a 
while  and  settle  the  country,  so  as  to  put  matters  on  a  per- 
manent footing. 

Tear  834  (a.d.  1481).  A  person  named  Kutb,  who  held 
the  island  of  Mah&imf  (Bombay),  and  several  other  oppressed 
persons,  complained  to  Sult&n  Ahmad  that  Malik  Hasan,! 
called  Malik-ut-Tujj&r,  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  Ahmad  Sh&h 
Bahmani,  had  come  from  the  Dakhin,  and  had  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  island  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  thus 
attacking  a  Musulm&n  territory,  and  making  Musulm&ns  pri- 
soners. Sultan  Ahmad  of  Oujar&t  despatched  his  son  Zafar 
Kh&n  to  put  down  Malik-ut-Tujj&r,  and  many  leading  nobles 

*  Some  MSB.  say  only  one  elephant. 

t  Firiflhtah  is  more  explicit :  "  Who  held  the  island  of  Mah£im  on  the  part 
of  the  Gnjar&tis."  His  version  is  that  Entb  died,  and  the  Bahmani  seized 
the  opportnnity  so  presented.  The  "  TArfkh-i-Alff "  calls  him  "  Rdi  Kutb, 
hdkim  of  Mah&fm "  ;  and  he  was,  doubtless,  the  R&i  of  Mah&fm  whose 
daughter  Prince  Fateh  Eh&n  is  said,  in  the  sequel,  to  have  married. 
He  was,  probably,  one  of  the  petty  local  princes,  former  mlers  of  Mahafm, 
who  had  embraced  Mahamadanism,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  Gujardt 
king^  to  retain  a  modified  independence  under  them.  The  "  T^rikh-i-Alfi" 
also  says  that  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  Malik- ut-Tujj&r's  attack. 
Very  probably  he  had  left  no  direct  male  heir,  and  in  parrying  the  Rdi's 
daughter  to  his  own  son,  Sultin  Ahmad  consolidated  the  Gujarat  claim  on 
Mah&£m. 

t  ••  Malik  Hasan."  The  "Tirfkh-i-Alfi"  calls  him  "Hasan  Arab."  This 
was  "  Ehalf  Hasan,"  a  mei-chant  of  Basrah,  who,  when  Ahmad  Wall  fled 
for  his  life  from  Eulbarg^,  in  the  reig^n  of  Firdz  Sh&h  Bahmani,  was  the 
first  adherent  who  joined  him.  Ahmad  Waif,  indeed,  owed  his  success  and 
his  throne  in  a  greskt  measure  to  the  active  assistance  and  to  the  counsels 
of  Ehalf  Hasan,  and  when  he  became  Eing  he  conferred  on  Ehalf  Hasan, 
with  reference  to  his  original  calling,  the  title  of  "  Malik-ut-Tujjdr,"  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Merchants."  The  title  seems  to  have  continued  as  one  of 
those  attached  to  the  Bahmanf  court  even  after  the  death  of  its  first  holder. 
He  was  not  improbably  an  Arab  bv  birth,  as  the  expression  in  the 
*'  Tarikh-i-Alff  "  implies.  The  Bahmani  histories  admit,  while  endeavouring 
to  extenuate,  the  defeat  of  their  army  on  this  occasion.  Firishtah  gays 
that  Malik-ut-TujjAr's  brother  was  killed, 
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of  experience  were  sent  with  him.  The  Soltdn  also  wrote  to 
Mukhlis-ul-Mulk^  kdtwal  of  Dip  (Diu)  to  prepare  the  ships 
belonging  to  his  ports^  and  to  co-operate  with  Prince  Zafar 
Khdn.  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk  collected  seven  hundred  ships^  small 
and  greats  from  the  towns  of  Pattan,  Dili,  the  port  of  Ghdgah, 
and  the  district  of  Kambhdiat,  and  having  fitted  them  out,  he 
went  to  the  environs  of  Mahaim  to  serve  with  Prince  Zafar 
Khdn.  The  amirs  agreed  that  the  ships  should  go  to  Th&nah, 
and  that  they  should  go  by  land. 

When  Zafar  Kh&n  approached  Th&nah,  he  sent  forward  Malik 
Iftikh&r-ul-Mulk  and  Malik  Suhrdb  Sult&ni  to  invest  it.  The 
ships  also  arrived,  filled  with  armed  men,  and  closed  the  entrance 
[from  the  sea] .  When  the  siege  was  commenced,  the  com- 
mander of  Thdnah  made  a  vigorous  sally,  but  was  driven  back, 
and  as  he  could  not  cope  with  the  forces  of  Oujardt,  he  fled, 
and  the  Prince,  by  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable force  in  that  vicinity,  himself  advanced  against 
Mahdim.  Malik-ut-Tujj&r  had  felled  large  trees  and  made  a 
barricade  on  the  shore  of  Mah^m.  When  the  troops  of  Sult&n 
Ahmad  advanced,  he  sallied  out  from  behind  the  barricade. 
The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  on  both  sides  during  the 
whole  day,  but  in  the  end  Malik-ut-Tujj&r  fled  within  the 
island  of  Mah&im.  As  the  ships  now  arrived,  the  Oujar&tis 
attacked  it  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Malik-ut-Tuj j&r  wrote  to  the  Sultdn  Ahmad  Bahmani  asking 
for  succour ;  Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani  sent  ten  thousand  horse 
and  sixty  odd  elephants  from  Daulatdb&d,  under  the  command 
of  his  two  sons,  and  he  sent  ELh&n- Jah&n,  his  waztr,  to  guide 
and  advise  the  princes.  When  this  army  drew  near,  Malik- 
ut-Tujj&r,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  security  of  the 
island  and  the  stockade,  went  out  to  wait  upon  the  two  princes. 
After  full  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first  effort  should 
be  made  to  clear  the  Th&nah  district,  and  they  accordingly 
moved  upon  Th&nah.  The  prince  Zafar  Kh&n  of  Gujardt 
moved  to  the  support  of  his  men  in  Thinah,  and  when  the 
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two  armies  met  they  fought  from  early  morning  till  sunset^  but 
in  the  end  the  Dakhinis  were  defeated.  Malik-ut-Tujjdr  re- 
tired to  the  village  of  J&lnah.^  His  men  fled  for  their  lives 
from  Mah^m^  and  Zafar  Khdn  entered  and  victoriously  took 
possession.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Malik-ut-Tujjdr  fled  by 
sea,  but  ships  were  sent  in  pursuit  and  captured  them.  Several 
ships  were  loaded  with  stuffs  and  clothes  and  precious  stones^ 
and  sent  as  offerings  to  Sult&n  Ahmad.  All  the  country  of 
Mahdim  was  occupied  and  divided  among  the  amirs  and  officers. 

This  defeat  greatly  vexed  Ahmad  Sh&h  Bahmani,  and  in 
revenge  he  attacked  the  country  of  BagUnah,  near  to  Surat.f 
Prince  Muhamad  EMn^  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Nandarbdr 
and  Sultdnpiir^  wrote  to  his  father,  saying  that  he  had  now 
been  detached  for  four  years  and  some  months,  that  many  ot 
his  officers^  great  and  small,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  desertion  of  their  men,  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal, 
that  Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani  had  attacked  Bagl&nah  and  was 
threatening  the  country  he  held. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Sult&n  of  Oujar&t  postponed 
attacking  Ch&mp&nir,]:  and  proceeded  to  N&d6t.  He  ravaged 
that  country,  and  then  went  on  to  Nandarb&r,  and  met  Prince 
Muhamad  ELh&n  and  his  nobles,  each  of  whom  was  honoured 
with  favours  according  to  his  rank  and  position.  At  this  place, 
and  in  the  same  year,  835,  spies  reported  that  the  Bahmani 
king,  on  hearing  of  the  Sultin's  approach,  had  withdrawn  to 
his  capital  at  Kulbargah,  leaving  an  army  on  the  frontier  of 
his  territories.  Bejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  the  Sult&n  of 
Gujar&t  returned  towards  Ahmad&b&d  by  regular  marches. 

When  Ahmad  had  crossed  the  T&pti,  news  was  brought 
that  the  Bahmani  king  had  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Tambol, 
which  Malik  Sa'^dat  Sult&n  was  vigorously  defending.    The 

•  Firishtah,  "  Chaknah." 
t  Firishtah  sajs  a  hiU  fort  in  Kand^. 

X  According  to  Firishtah,  he  had  actnallj  marched  against  Champanir  in 
person. 
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King  of  Gujar&t  instantly  turned  back  and  marched  towards 
Tambol.  As  soon  as  Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  news,  he  engaged^  by  robes  of  honour 
and  many  presents^  a  party  of  pdika,  and  told  them  that 
succours  for  the  garrison  were  near  at  hand^  and  that  the  King 
of  Gujarat  was  approaching.  Immediate  action  was  therefore 
necessary,  and^  if  they  could  effect  his  object  that  nighty  he 
would  give  them  untold  rewards.  Early  in  the  night  the 
pdika  went  to  the  glacis  of  the  fort^  and»  proceeding  quietly 
under  cover  of  the  rocks  to  the  wall^  climbed  inside^  and  were 
about  to  throw  open  the  gate^  when  Malik  Sa'&dat  came  up 
and  attacked  the  assailants.  Many  of  them  were  slain^  and 
the  rest,  in  despair^  threw  themselves  down  from  the  walls  and 
perished.  The  garrison  then  opened  the  gate  and  made  a 
sortie,  when  they  killed  and  wounded  many  who  were  asleep  in 
the  trenches. 

Sult&n  Ahmad  of  Giijardt  now  drew  near,  and  the  Bahmani 
king,  drawing  off  from  the  fort,  went  to  meet  him.  He 
summoned  his  nobles  and  chief  officers,  and  thus  addressed  them : 
"  The  army  of  Gujardt  has  now  on  several  occasions  over- 
thrown that  of  the  Dakhin,  and  has  taken  possession  of 
Mah^m.  K  I  now  show  any  hesitation  or  weakness,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Dakhin  will  pass  out  of  my  hands."  He  then 
marshalled  his  troops  and  prepared  for  battle.  Sult&n  Ahmad 
also  advanced  with  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  a  desperate 
contest  ensued.  When  the  action  began,  Ddiid  Khdn,  one  of 
the  chief  Dakhini  nobles,  having  sought  a  personal  combat, 
was  made  prisoner  by  'Azd-ul-Mulk.  Both  sides  were  inter- 
mingled in  the  fight,  and  both  displayed  great  gallantry. 
When  the  day  closed  the  battle  ceased,  and  both  sides  sounded 
the  retreat,  and  both  withdrew  to  their  first  positions.  As  the 
Dakhini  troops  had  suffered  severely,  Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani 
determined  to  retreat.  Next  day  the  King  of  Gujardt  entered 
Tambol.  He  commended  Malik  Sa'&dat  Sult&n,  and,  leaving  a 
party  of  troops  to  strengthen  him,  he  proceeded  to  Th&lnir. 
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He  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort^  and  after  ravaging  the 
country  round,  he  left  Malik  Tdj-ul-Mulk,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  title  of  Mu'in-ul-Mulk^  in  charge^  and  proceeded  by  way  of 
Sult&npiir  and  Nandarb&r  to  Ahmad^bdd.^  Shortly  after- 
wards the  daughter  of  the  R&i  of  Mah&im  was  given  in  marriage 
to  Prince  Fateh  Kh&n.f 

In  the  Bahmani  history  j:  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Tamb61  is 
somewhat  differently  told.  The  substance  of  the  contradictory 
tale  of  the  Dakhini  history  is  that  the  siege  had  lasted  two  years 
when  Ahmad  Shdh  Gujardti  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Bahmani 
king^  asking  him  to  leave  the  fort  in  the  possession  of  Gujar&t. 
Sult&n  Ahmad  Bahmani  would  not  consent,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Gnjar&t,  in  revenge,  marched  into  the  Bahmani  territories^  and 
began  to  plunder  and  destroy,  which  prevented  the  Bahmani  king 
from  continuing  the  siege.  The  account  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Bahmani  history  is  not  clearly  written,  while  that  in  the 
Gujardt  history  is  explicit  and  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

In  Bajab^  836  (a.d.  1483),  Sult&n  Ahmad  set  out  on  a 
campaign  against  Mewdr  and  N&gor  and  Kdliwdrah.  When  he 
reached  Sidhpiir,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the 
towns  and  villages  in  all  directions,  and  they  razed  the  idol- 
temples  wherever  they  found  them.  After  some  time  he 
reached  the  town  of  Dungarpiir.  Ganes&,  R&jah  of  that  place, 
fled,  but  he  repented  and  returned  to  wait  upon  the  Sultdn, 
when  he  was  received  as  an  adherent  and  offered  a  befitting 
tribute.  The  Sult&n  having  chastised  and  ravaged  K61iw&rah, 
proceeded  to  the  country  of  Gilw&ri,  where  he  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  lofty  fort  and  the  idol-temples  of  BAai  Mokal.§ 

*  According  to  Firishtah  he  went  to  N^<5t  before  returning  to  Ahmaddbid, 
and  left  'Ain-nl-Molk  in  charge  of  that  district. 

t  According  to  Firishtah  this  marriage  took  place  in  836  a.h.  (probablj 
early  in  the  year). 

X  ^Ji^^\i  t^J^'    ^^^^^^  Bays  the  Sird^'Ut'ta^edrikh-i'Ddkhin.    According 

to  the  Bahmani  account  which  Firishtah  extracts,  the  campaign  was  a  drawn 
one,  and  ended  by  an  engagement  to  respect  the  status  quo  ants  helium. 

§  This  paragraph  is  not  in  all  copies  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf/'  but  is  con- 
firmed by  Firishtah,  who  places  this  campaign  also  in  886  a.h.  The  *'  Tarikh- 
i-Alfi"  also  gives  this  date,  and  says  it  was  conducted  against  Dilwarah  and 
Dahhilwarah  (Gflwirah  P),  dependencies  belonging  to  Binii  Mokal  (of  Chit6r). 
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He  also  executed  several  rebels  who  fell  into  his  hands,  by 
casting  them  under  the  feet  of  elephants.  Leaving  Malik 
Munir  Sult&ni  to  collect  the  revenue  of  that  country,  he  went 
on  towards  the  Rdthor  country.  The  chiefs  of  the  Rdthors* 
submitted  to  him^  and^  having  paid  tribute^  were  enrolled 
among  his  adherents.  Hroz,  son  of  Shams  Khdn  Dind&ni^ 
nephew  of  Sultan  Muzaffar,  who  held  the  government  of 
N&g6r,  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and  offered  a  tribute  of 
several  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  the  Sult&n  graciously  refused. 
Having  established  some  military  posts  in  the  Maw&s  districts, 
he  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d.  Whenever  Sult&n  Ahmad 
returned  from  a  journey  or  a  campaign^  he  always  gave  a 
grand  entertainment,  and  rewarded  any  of  the  nobles  or 
soldiers  who  had  done  approved  service,  either  by  presents  or 
by  advancement  in  employment,  or  in  rank ;  and  also  dealt 
liberally  with  all  the  people  of  the  city,  with  the  moulvies, 
sh^khs,  and  other  deserving  people.  On  the  present  occasion^ 
also,  he  gave  a  great  entertainment,  and  conferred  various 
favours. 

In  the  year  h.  839t  (a.d.  1435)  intelligence  was  received 
that  Mahmud  Kh&n,  son  of  Malik  Mo'ghis,  waztr  of  Sult&n 
Hoshang,  had  poisoned  Prince  Ghazni  Kh&n,  who  had  acted 
as  regent  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  had  seized  the 
government  himself,  under  the  style  of  Sult&n  Mahmud. 
Prince  Ma'sud  Kh&n,  of  M&lwah,  fled  for  refuge  to  Sult&n 
Ahmad  of  Oujar&t. 

[The  history  of  the  campaign  which  ensued  is  here  supplied 
from  the  *'  Tdrikh^i-Alfly'  which,  while  avoiding  the  details  as  to 
Mdlwah  history  which  swell  the  account  in  the  Mdlwah  portion 
of  the  "  Tabakdt'i'Akbari/'  gives  a  fuller  and  more  intelligible 

*  Firishtah  specifies  the  cliiefs  of  Biudi  and  Nowlit. 

t  This  date  is  praoticallj  g^ven  by  all  authorities.  Ghazni  Ehiin,  howeyer, 
reigned  for  a  short  time  after  his  father's  death  under  the  name  of  Muhamad 
Shah.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  "  T&rikh-i-Alfi,"  Malik 
Mo'ghis  was  orig^inally  a  kinsman  (cousin)  of  Sultin  Hoshang,  and^  baring  been 
largely  instrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  had  held  the  office  of  wazir 
throughout  his  reign,  and  had  doubtless  gained  wealth,  power,  and  influence. 
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account  than  Firishtah^  and  a  far  more  complete  one  than  that 
contained  in  the  Gujarat  portion  of  the  **  Tabakdt-i-Akbari/* 
Between  two  and  three  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
murder  of  Ghazni  Khdn  before  Sultan  Ahmad  actually  invaded 
Mdlwah.  In  the  meantime,  after  various  strong  and  unscrupu- 
lous measures  to  establish  his  authority,  Mahmud  Shdh  Khiljl 
had  gone  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominion,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  a  campaign  unth  the  Dehli  troops  under  the  personal 
command  of  BahhSh  Lodi  {not  yet  on  the  throne),  while  his 
father,  Malik  Mo'ghls  [termed  always  *Azim  Humdiun,  or  Khdn 
Jahdn),  had  vigorously  attacked  the  numerous  insurgents  who 
were  in  arms  against  Mahmud s  usurpation.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Prince  Ahmad  Khdn,  son  of  the  late  Sultdn  Hoshang,  who 
defended  himself  vigorously  in  Isldmdbdd,  till  Malik  Mo'ghis 
procured  his  death  treacherously  by  poison.  Malik  M6*ghis 
having  effected  this,  had  proceeded  to  attack  other  insurgents  in 
ChandSri  and  Bhilsah,  where  Mahmud  Shdh,  having  heard  of 
Sultdn  Ahmad's  intention,  patched  up  a  hasty  peace  with 
BahhSh  Lddi  and  returned  to  Mdlwah.  The  sequel  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  the  '^Tdrikh-i-Alfi**  under  the  headfirst  of  the 
year  841  a.h.] 

When  Ma'sud,  the  son  of  Hoshang  Sh&h^  fled  from  Mahmud 
Khilji^  he  went  to  Gujar&t.  Sult&n  Ahmad  of  Gujar&t  adopted 
his  cause^  and  marched  in  his  support  against  Mdlwah.  When 
he  reached  the  town  of  Salangpiirah,*  he  detached  a  fc^rce  under 
some  of  his  most  trusted  and  experienced  oflScers,  against 
Kh&n  Jahdn  (Malik  Mo'ghis)^  who  had  marched  frcmi  Bhilsah 
and  Chand^ri  to  join  the  army  at  Mandii.  Kh&n  Jahdn 
learning  this^  by  a  rapid  march  reached  the  fort  of  Mandu^  and 
the  Gujardt  ruler  also  arrived  beneath  its  walls.  Mahmud 
Khilji  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  fort;  but  sent  out  a  force  every  day 
which  made  a  brief  sally  and  then  re-entered  the  fort.  After 
some  time  he  conceived  the  project  of  a  night  attack^  but  some 

*  "  JAgnapdrah  "  or  "  Basondab  "  according  to  varioaB  copies  of  Firishtah. 
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of  the  people  in  the  fort  warned  Ahmad  Shdh  of  Gujardt,  who 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  Mahmiid  sallied  from  the 
fort,  and  when  the  forces  met  a  stubbornly  contested  fight  took 
place,  and  in  the  morning  Mahmud  Khilji  drew  off  and  returned 
into  the  fort.  Ahmad  Sh&h  Gujarati  detached  his  son^ 
Muhamad  Kh&n^  with  five  thousand  horse  to  Sdrangpiir,  and 
he  gained  possession  of  that  district.  'Umar  Kh&n,  a  son  of 
Hoshang  Sh&h,  who  had  fled  from  Mahmud  Khilji,  originated 
a  rising  in  Chanderi.  Mahmud  Khilji  became  very  anxious  lest 
his  enemies  should  get  possession  of  all  the  outlying  territories. 
He  had,  however,  by  great  gallantry  and  foresight,  made  such 
excellent  arrangements,  that  no  one  in  the  garrison  was  in  any 
way  straitened  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  whereas  the 
besiegers  were  greatly  in  want  of  grain. 

{Under  the  year  842  a.h.). — In  this  year.  .  .  .  Mahmud 
Khiljij  who  was  within  the  fort  of  Mandii,  perceiving  that  no 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  remaining  shut  up  in  the  fort, 
issued  out  of  the  Tdrdpiir  gate,  and  marched  towards  Sdrang- 
piir.  Malik  Hdji  of  Gujardt,  who  was  guarding  the  road  to 
Kaital,^  opposed  him  and  attacked  the  Mandii  force,  but  was 
overthrown  in  the  first  charge  and  fled.  He,  joining  Sult&n 
Ahmad,  informed  the  latter  that  Mahmud  Khilji  was  marching 
on  Sdrangpur.  Sult&n  Ahmad  recalled  his  son,  Muhamad 
Kh&n,  who  rejoined  him  by  way  of  Ujain,  and  the  governor  of 
S&rangpilr,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gujardtis,  now 
again  joined  Mahmud  Khdn.  'Umar  Khdn  marched  from 
Chand^ri.t      When   he  reached  the  banks  of  the  S&rangpur 

*  "  Kaital."  This  name  is  yarioasly  g^ven ;  one  edition  of  Firishtah  oalls 
it  Eanil,  and  Briggs  says  "  a  ford  of  the  Chambal." 

t  According  to  the  M&lwah  history  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari/'  Mahmud  Kh&n, 
who  was  porsning  Muhamad  Kh&n  towards  Ujain,  when  he  heard  of  the 
march  of  Prince  'Umar,  was  alarmed  (and  not,  as  it  proved,  without  reason) 
that  Ahmad  Elhdn  on  being  joined  by  Muhamad  ELh&n  would  advance  upon 
him,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  shut  in  between  two  hostile  forces.  Accord- 
ingly he  promptly  turned  upon  the  weaker  force,  that  of  'Umar  Kh&n.  He 
sent  before  him  Tdj  Khin,  with  a  light  force,  who  gained  over  the  governor 
of  Sdrangpdr  (the  name  of  this  accomplished  time-server  was  Malik  Istahak), 
and  carefully  reconnoitred  the  ground.  Had  'Umar  Khin  remained  at 
Chanderi,   or  even  at  Bhilsah  (which  the   "Tab.  Akbari"  says   he   burnt 
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river  there  were  only  six  kos^  between  him  and  Mahmud 
Khan's  army.  ^Umar  Kh&n,  leaving  his  standard  flying  in  his 
centre,  himself,  with  a  party  of  veterans,  lay  in  ambush,t 
watching  a  favourable  opportunity  for  charging  Mahmud 
Khilji's  main  body.  Someone  informed  Mahmud  Khilji  of 
this,  who  at  once  proceeded  with  his  entire  force  to  the  spot 
where  'Umar  Khdn  was  lying  in  ambush.  'Umar  Khan  gave 
battle  and  was  defeated,  and  although  his  men  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  off  the  battle-field  he  would  not  go,  saying, 
^*  Mahmud  Khdn  is  the  son  of  my  f ather^s  servant ;  to  fly 
before  him  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse  than  death.''  So 
saying,  he  charged  the  centre  of  the  M&lwah  force,  and  was 
slain.]:  The  Chand^ri  force  which  was  with  Umar  Kh&n 
begged  for  a  truce,  but  fled  in  the  night  to  Chand6ri.§ 
Mahmud  Kh&n  was  greatly  strengthened  by  this  victory.  A 
pestilencell  broke  out  in  the  Gujar&t  army,  and  Sult&n  Ahmad 

en  route  to  S&rangptir),  and  stood  a  siege  till  Ahmad  came  np,  the  ultimate 
result  might  have  been  very  different ;  for,  as  Mahmud  Khilji  feared,  Sultdn 
Ahmad  did  march  against  him  with  his  main  force;  but  Prince  'Umar 
appears  to  have  been  acting  quite  independently  of  Sultin  Ahmad,  if,  indeed, 
he  was  not  actually  jealous  of  him,  as  the  ayowed  champion  of  his  brother 
Ma's^d. 

*  This  distance  is  given  from  the  **  Tab.  Akbarf ''  (M&lwah  history)  the 
passage  in  the  "  T&rDch-i-Alff "  is  defectiye,  but  it  seems  to  say  "  two  to 
four  k68." 

t  "  On  the  top  of  the  hill."— "Tab.  Akbari"  (Milwah  history). 

{  According  to  the  M&lwah  history  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  'Umar  Khan 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  head  struck  off  and  exhibited  to  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  on  the  end  of  a  spear. 

§  Where  they  elected  SulimiLn,  son  of  Malik  Sh^r  Malik  Gh<5r£,  who  had 
been  next  in  command  under  'Umar  Khin,  to  be  king,  under  the  title  of 
Sultin  Shahib-ud-dfn. 

y  The  term  used  by  Firishtah  and  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf"  in  the  history 
of  Gujar&t  is  y*  wabd.  In  the  "  Tirikh-i-Alff "  and  the  M&lwah  chapter 
of  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  it  is  called  ^ysSL  td'a/^n  and  ^»«!be  ^Jf^^ 
td*a/&n{  *aain^  "a  great  pestilence."  Firishtah  describes  it  as  "of  a  kind 
little  known  in  Hinddst&n."  The  "  Tab.  Akbafi  "  says  that  seyeral  thousands 
died  in  two  days,  and  that  the  survivors  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead. 
These  particulars,  especially  the  sudden  and  enormous  mortality,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  disease  was  probably  epidemic  cholera;  if  so,  this  is 
apparently  the  earliest  distinct  mention  of  its  ravages  in  history.  Oddly 
enough  it  was  a  similar  outbreak,  in  Lord  Hastings'  camp  in  Central  India, 
which  first  practically  drew  the  attention  of  modem  observers  to  this  form  of 
the  disease.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  cholera  was  known  in  a  sporadic 
form  to  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Arab  writers  on  medicine  at  an  earlier  period. 
See  Macpherson's  "  Annals  of  Cholera,"  London,  1872. 
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was  compelled  to  return*  to  Gujar&t ;  all  on  the  way  back  fell 
fdck,  and  entered  into  Ahmad&b&d  without  any  parade.f 
{Close  of  extract  from  the  Tdrikh4-Alf{.) 

{The  history  is  here  again  taken  up  by  the  "  Mirdt-i- 
SikandarC*]  Sult&n  Ahmad  died  at  Ahmad&b&d  in  the  year  845 
(a.d.  l4i4sl),X  ^^^  ^^^  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  M&nik 
ch6k  of  that  city.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  Zi-l-Hij j  793  (18th 
of  November,  a.d.  1391).  Twenty  years  of  his  noble  life  had 
passed  when  he  ascended  the  throne^  and  he  reigned  thirty-two 
yearSj  six  months,  and  twenty  days.    His  age,  at  his  death,  was 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf"  says  he  retnmed  "  slowly." 

t  Be-hazHr    jy>i^^.    It  may  perhaps  mean    "dejected.**     According  to 

the  "  Tab.  Akbari  **  Salt&n  Ahmad  expressed  his  regret  to  Ma'sad  Ehdn  that 
he  was  compelled  to  defer  his  reinstatement,  but  promised  to  repeat  his 
campaign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  do  before  his  death. 

t  The  chronology  of  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandar£  "  is  here  apparently  at  faolt. 
The  "Tab.  Akb^"  says  Ahmad  died  on  the  4th  of  Rabf'-ul-Akhir,  846. 
Firishtah  and  the  "  T&rfkh-i-Alff "  say  also  846.  Coins  exist  strack  in 
Ahmad  Sh&h's  name  in  846.  (See  Thomas,  "  Chron.  Pathan  Kings,"  p.  352.) 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  MSS.  of  the  "  Mir&t-i-Sikakndarf  "  as 
to  the  details  given  in  the  text,  but  those  of  MS.  E  (which  agree  with  the 
"  Tabak&t-i- Akbari ")  give  the  only  figures  which  agree  among  themselves 
and  with  other  facts  stated,  and  these  point  also  to  846  a.h.  If  Ahmad  was 
bom  in  the  last  month  of  793  a.h.  he  would  have  been  a  little  under  twenty 
on  the  day  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  which  all  authorities  place  in  the 
middle  of  Ramzan  813.  Thirty-two  years  from  that  date  would  bring  the 
time  to  Bamzdn  845,  and  six  months  and  twenty  days  would  bring  the  date 
down  exactly  to  Babi'-uI-Akhir  846.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  an 
approximate  arrangement  of  the  chronology  of  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  Sultan  Ahmad's  reign.  The  death  of  Pdnjd  lUljah  of  I'dar  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  831  a.h.  The  first  occupation  of  rdar  followed,  and  Bir  (or 
Hari)  Bif's  submission  after  this  date.  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  histories.  According  to  the  "  Mir&t "  the  second  occupation  of 
rdar  followed  shoHIy  afterwards,  say  in  832,  and  the  lULjah  of  Jh&ldw^'s 
flight,  being  expressly  connected  with  that  event,  can  hardly  have  been  much 
later ;  besides.  Prince  Muhamad's  remonstrance  to  his  father  (which  the 
**  Tdrikh-i-Alfi "  puts  in  835)  complains  that  he  had  been  absent  from  head- 
quarters above  four  years.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  he  was  first  detached  ag^nst  Bir  B&f,  while  his  father 
was  occupied  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  wars  with 
Nasir  Kh&n  and  Ahmad  Sh&h  Bahmanf  certainly  occupied  part  of  833  ,bat 
possibly  began  before  and  ended  after  that  year.  The  attack  on  Mahiifm  bj 
Malik-ut-Tujj^  seems  to  have  occurred  in  834,  and  the  war  with  the  Bahmanu 
and  the  attack  on  Bagldnah  to  have  taken  up  that  year  and  the  greater  part 
of  885.  In  836  occurred  apparently  the  attack  on  Batndl  (Tambdl),  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  (possibly  part  also  of  837)  was  occupied  by 
Sultan  Ahmad's  last  recorded  *'  crescentade "  against  the  outlying  terri- 
tories of  Chftdr.  He  appears  to  have  remained  quiet  till  842,  when  the 
M41wah  campaign  occurred,  and  nothing  worthy  of  note  is  reported  after 
that;  possibly  he  did  not  recover  his  health  snffioiently  for  further 
campaigning. 
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fifty-two  years  and  some  months.  They  say  that  from  his 
youth  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  never  neglected  to  say  the 
morning  prayers.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  Sh^kh 
Bukn-ud-dm^  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sh^kh  Farid  Ganj-i- 
shakar  Chishti,*  whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  pure  city  of  Pattan, 
and  he  also  maintained  close  friendship  with  the  great  Sh^kh 
Ahmad  Khattu.  Once  on  a  dark  night  he  poured  the  water  for 
ablution  on  the  hands  of  the  Sh^kh^  who  said^  ''  Is  it  Salah- 
ud-din  ?  ''  C^^o  ^*8  the  Sh^kh's  servant) .  He  replied,  '^  No  ! 
Ahmad  I"  The  Sh^kh  answered,  ^^O  King,  most  blest!" 
He  made  his  son  serve  Muhamad,  the  Sh^kh's  disciple,  but  he 
himself  continued  to  be  the  disciple  of  Shekh  Rukn-ud-din.f 
Above  all  things  the  Sult&n  had  no  equal  in  justice,  piety,  and 
valour,  and  was  always  fierce  in  religious  warfare. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  his  son-in-law,  in  the  arrogance  of 
youth  and  the  pride  of  his  royal  alliance,  committed  murder. 
The  Sult&n  arrested  the  criminal  and  sent  him  to  the  kdzi,  who 
compromised  the  offence  with  the  heirs  of  the  murdered  person 
for  forty  camels  as  the  fine  of  blood,  and  brought  the  parties 
before  the  Sult&n.  The  Sult&n  said :  '^  The  heirs  of  the 
murdered  person  may  be  satisfied,  but  I  must  not  be  so ; 
because  persons  enjoying  my  favour  of  high  degree,  through 
this  deed,  will  trust  to  their  own  interest  and  power,  and  will 
be  emboldened  to  spill  innocent  blood.  In  this  case  retaliation 
(kisds)  must  be  preferred  to  the  mulct  for  blood  {diat)  J'  He 
ordered  the  kdzi  to  execute  the  criminal  in  the  b&z&r,  and 
directed  that  the  body  should  be  exposed  on  the  gibbet  for  a 
day ;  on  the  next  day  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away  and 
buried.  The  effect  of  this  exemplary  punishment  lasted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Sult&n's  reign,  and  no  noble  or 


•  Sh^kh  Farfd  Shakargunj  Ohfahti  buried  at  PAk  Pattan  or  Ajhddhan  in 
the  Panj&b ;  hence  the  word  ^  **  pure,"  equivalent  to  Pdk,  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Ghtjardt  "  Pattan  '*  or  Nahrwdlah. 

t  The  **  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi "  mentions  Sh^kh  Rukn-ud-dfn  as  one  of  the 
holy  men  buried  at  Nahrw&lah|  and  says  that  he  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
Shekh  Farid  Ganj-i-shakar,  and  that  he  died  in  842  a.h. 
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soldier  was  concerned  in  murder.  There  is  another  story. 
The  Sult&n  was  sitting  in  the  upper  part  of  his  palace  one  day, 
looking  over  the  S&barmati  which  flows  under  the  palace.  He 
saw  something  black  tossing  about  in  the  stream  which  was 
in  flood,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  It  proved  to 
be  a  large  jar,  enveloped  in  a  black  blanket,  in  which  someone 
had  placed  a  corpse  and  set  it  afloat  in  the  water.  The  Sult&n 
desired  all  the  potters  in  the  city  to  be  summoned,  and  when 
they  were  assembled  he  asked  if  any  of  them  could  identify 
the  maker  of  the  jar.  One  of  them  said,  ''  It  was  made  by  me. 
I  sold  it  on  such-and-such  a  day  to  the  head-man  of  such- 
and-such  a  viUage,  in  the  environs  of  Ahmad&b&d/'  The  man 
named  was  arrested,  and,  on  inquiry  and  trial,  it  proved  that 
he  had  murdered  a  grain  merchant,  and,  putting  the  corpse 
into  the  jar,  had  set  it  adrift  on  the  river.  Orders  were 
issued  for  his  execution ;  and,  except  these  two  murders,  no 
one  attempted  any  others  during  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Ahmad."^ 

*  Sultan  Ahmad  was  doubtless,  from  the  Muhamadan  point  of  view,  almost 
a  pattern  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  administrator,  and  the  people  prospered 
under  the  administration  which  he  formed,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the 
increase  of  revenue  which  took  place  up  to  the  time  of  Muzaffar  II.  He 
appears,  too,  to  have  strictly  and  jastly  enforced  the  law.  He  was  an  active 
and  successful  soldier,  ready  for  the  most  part  to  assist  a  Muhamadan 
friend  ;  ready,  also,  with  or  without  pretence,  to  attack  an  idolatrous 'neigh- 
bour, and  to  extirpate  idol-worship  wherever  he  could.  No  doubt  his  Hindu 
neighbours  and  subjects  looked  on  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
Mr.  Hope,  in  his  ''  Architecture  of  Ahmaddb&d,"  represents  what  was  pro- 
bably their  feeling.  '*  The  vocation  of  Ahmad  seems  rather  to  have  been  to 
destroy  than  to  build,  for  his  whole  reign  is  a  series  of  efforts  to  break  down 
the  liberties,  the  temples,  and  the  faith  of  the  Hindu  landholders  of  Gujar&t, 
in  which,  of  course,  he  met  with  determined  resistance.  .  .  .  Among  the 
special  causes  of  irritation  were  the  appointment  of  an  ofScer  to  destroy  all 
temples,  and  the  efforts  of  Shdh  Ahmad  to  replenish  his  harem.  Two  stories 
are  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  latter  were  received.  The  chief 
Matdr  was  invited  to  Court,  and  then  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  Sultdn.  His  queen  obtained  his  liberation  by 
surrendering  the  beauty.  On  his  release  she  told  him  what  she  had  done. 
The  Rajpoot  rose  quick  as  thought  and  seized  his  sword.  His  wife  oast  her 
ai'ms  round  him,  but  he  dashed  her  to  the  ground,  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast  and  expired.  The  gallant  chief  of  B66\&  was  more  fortxmate ; 
feigning  to  consent  to  a  similar  demand,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  marriage,  but 
when  the  Saltan  arrived  at  B^61a  he  was  attacked  by  five  thousand  Bdjpoots, 
and  had  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  five  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  chief  escaped  with  his  daughter  and  married  her  to  the  Row  of  Edaur 
(Ri£  of  Tdar),  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Sult&n."— See  also  **  Ria  M&la/' 
pp.  336-346.    It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  these  marriages  were 
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Sultfin  Ahmad  was  also  fond  of  poetry^  and  a  couplet  in  praise 
of  the  saint  Sh^kh  Burh&n^  is  attributed  to  him  (a  couple  of 
lines  consisting  of  puns  on  the  saint^s  name  and  titles^  which 
would  lose  all  force  in  translation)  .f 

insisted  apon  eveiywhere  in  India  by  its  Mahamadan  invaderSi  in  a  great 
measure  from  motives  of  policy.  Ahmad  Sh&h  was,  doubtless,  a  fanatical 
Muhamadao,  and  acted  accordingly ;  but  if  this  be  put  aside,  and  if  he  be 
acquitted  of  poisoning  his  gprandfather,  he  was  a  sovereign  far  above  the 
average,  and  he  may  be  reckoned,  not  only  as  the  **  founder  of  Ahmad&bad  " 
(«>V}^A4>^^   ^  hdni  Ahmaddbdd),  as  historians  often  call   him,  but  also  as 

the  virtual  founder  of  his  dynasty  and  of  Muhamadan  power  in  Gujardt. 
The  *'  Tabak&t-i-Akbarf  *'  states  that  after  his  death  he  was  usually  men- 
tioned as  '<Ehuddyag&n.i-Ma^hifir*'  (^yuu  f^\S^\jA)f  the  "  Great  Lord  whose 

sins  are  forgiven.'*  ' 

*  Sh^kh  Burh&n,  sumamed  ''Eutb-ul-*A'lim,*'  was  by  descent  a  Bukhirf 
S&£d.  (He  was,  according  to  the  "  Muntakhab-ul-Lubih,"  a  grandson  of 
Makhdmi-i-Jeh&niin.)  He  first  became  a  disciple  of  his  uncle,  Shdh  Baju, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Eventually  he  settled  with  his  mother  at  Pattan, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Sh^kh  Bukn-ud-dfn.  (According  to  the 
"  Muntakhab-ul-Lub&h,"  he  came  to  Gujardt  when  grown  up,  because  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Dehlf  £ing.)  He  was  patronized  by  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  and 
afterwards  was  invited  to  settle  at  Ahmad&b&d.  He  first  settled  **  at  the 
village  of  As&wal,  on  the  bank  of  the  S&barmati."  He  afterwards  moved  to 
Bat<$k,  and  founded  the  religious  establishment  there  of  which  much  is  said 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  He  was  bom  in  790  a.h.,  settled  in  Pattan  in 
802  A.H.,  and  died,  when  he  was  sixty-six  years  old,  in  860  (the  date  is  probably 
an  error  for  856). 

t  Some  conception  of  its  idea  and  poetical  merits  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following : — ^If  the  Sh^kh's  name  of  "  Burh&n  "  be  freely  rendered  as 
**  prosper,"  and  if  his  title  of  "  Eutb  *'  be  taken  as  "  pole-star,"  it  would  run 
somewhat  thus — 

My  "  pole-star  "  of  life  may  be  "  prosper  "  for  me  j 
May  he,  like  his  name,  always  "  prosper  "-ous  be. 


[A.D.  1441-45.]  1  OQ 

[Mir^t-i-Sikandari.]  -L^£7 


CHAPTER  V. 

SULTAN   IfUHAMAD,    BON    OF   AHMAD   BhXh. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  his  son 
Muharaad  Sh&h  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  h.  846 
(a.d.  1441).'^  He  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  ease,  and 
had  no  care  for  the  affairs  of  Government;  or  rather,  the 
capacity  of  his  understanding  did  not  attain  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  the  concerns  of  State.  But  he  was  liberal  with  his 
money,  even  to  excess,  so  that  people  called  him  Sultfin  Mu- 
hamad  Zar-bakhsh  (Oold-giver).  On  the  20th  Ramaz&n  849 
(a.d.  1445)  God  gave  him  a  fortunate  and  glorious  son,  to 
whom^  in  an  auspicious  moment,  the  name  of  Fateh  Kh&n  was 

given.t 

In  the  same  year  he  led  an  army  against  the  R&jah  of 
I'dar4  who  fled  and  hid  himself  in  the  hills.     From  thence 

*  According  to  the  **  Tabakit-i-Akbaii/*  the  new  king's  title  was  "  Gh££s- 
nd-dania-wa-nd-dln  Mnhamad  Shdh,"  which  is  the  title  found  on  his  coins 
(see  Thomases  ''Chronicle  of  the  Path4n  Kings,"  p.  353)|  and  the  date  of  his 
accession  was  "  3rd  Babf-nl-^khir  846  "  (12th  of  Angast,  a.d.  1442),  which 
is  doubtless  the  right  date* 

t  "  Mahmud  Khan."—**  Tab.  Akbari."  Patch  KhAn  was  probably  the 
name  given  to  him  at  his  birth.  He  became  afterwards  the  great  Mahmtid 
ShiLh  Bigarha,  and  this  is  the  reason  whj  special  note  is  here  made  of  his 
birth. 

t  One  copy  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  "  B^  B£r,"  and  another  "  B.ii  Har 
B&f,  son  of  Punjd."  Firishtah  and  the  ''  TMkh-i-Alff  "  make  this  expedition 
against  Tdar  take  place  in  the  first  year  of  Muhamad  Sh&h's  reign.  The 
"  Tabakat-i- Akbari ''  agrees  with  the  "  Mir&t-i-Sikandarf  in  fixing  it  after 
the  birth  of  the  young  prince,  and  in  placing  that  event  in  84d  a.h.  ;  indeed, 
the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  expressly  says  that  gprand  entertainments  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  princess  birth,  and  that  it  was  not  till  these  were  over 
that  the  expedition  began.    This  is  probably  the  correct  version. 
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he  sent  envoys  to  wait  upon  the  Sult&n  and  ask  forgiveness 
for  his  offences.  He  also  sent  his  daughter  to  the  Sultdn^ 
who  was  fascinated  with  her  beauty.  Through  her  influence 
the  Sult&n  restored  the  country  of  I'dar  to  her  father. 
Afterwards  he  marched  against  the  country  of  B^ar,^  which 
he  plundered  and  wasted^  and  then  returned  to  his  capital. 
In  this  same  year  the  chief  of  Sh^khs,  Shekh  Ahmad  Ehattu, 
renowned  as  Ganf-bakhsh,  departed  this  life.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Sh^kh  Ish&k,  who  sleeps  at  Ehattu.  Ehattu  is  one 
of  the  towns  in  the  sarkdr  of  Ndgdr. 

In  the  year  h.  855  (a.d.  1451)t  he  marched  with  his  army 
to  reduce  the  fort  of  Ch&mp&nir.  Gtmg  Dis,  son  of  Tirbang 
D&s^  gave  battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fort.  The  Sult&n  invested  it,*  and  fighting  went  on  every  day. 
When  the  garrison  was  in  straits  the  Rdjah  sent  an  emissary 
to  Sult&n  Mahmiid  of  Mandu,  soliciting  his  assistance  and  offer- 
ing to  pay  as  tribute  one  lakh  of  tankahs  for  each  day^s  march 
to  cover  expenses.  Sult&n  Mahmud,  in  base  greed,  was  heed- 
less of  his  duty  to  Isldm,  and  marched  from  his  capital.  When 
he  reached  the  town  of  D&hod,  belonging  to  Gujar&t,  and 
situated  near  the  confines  of  M&lwah,  Sultdn  Muhainad,  raised 
the  siege  of  Ch&mpdnir  and  went  to  the  village  of  Kothrah  in 
the  parganahX  of  S&nouli.     There  he  fell  ill,  and  was  taken  to 


•  The  "Tab.  Akbarf  adds  :  Ganes&i  Bdj^of  Dungarpur,  fled  to  fche  hills, 
bat,  seeing  that  his  territory  was  being  wasted,  he  came  forth,  made  sub- 
mission, paid  tribute,  and  preserved  his  country. 

f  The  "Tab.  Akbari''  places  thia  campaign  in  853  a.h.     Firishtah  agrees. 

X  Firishtah  says  (Brigg^,  vol.  iv.  p.  36),  "  Muhamad  Sh&h,  having  lost 
many  of  the  carriage  cattle  of  his  army  daring  the  campaign,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  advance  of  Sult&n  Mahmiid  than  he  set  fire  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  baggage,  and,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  com- 
menced to  retreat  to  Ahmadab&d."  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  the 
Gujar&t  king  retired  only  as  far  as  Kdthrah,  and  there  halted  to  recruit  and 
re-equip  his  army ;  while  Mahmiid  Sh4h  also  halted  at  D4h(5d  and  remained 
there.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  trae  account.  If  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad marched  not  very  early  in  853,  the  siege  of  Chdmpanir  would 
necessarily  occupy  some  time,  and  he  died  in  the  very  first  month  of  855. 
The  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi  **  accordingly  makes  Muhamad's  attack  on  Chdmpduir 
(which  it  calls  "  Bianah  *')  to  take  place  in  853,  and  Mahmud's  advance 
to  its  assistance  in  854.  This  work  says  Mahmud  retamed  to  Malwah  the 
same  year. 
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Ahmad&b&d.  In  the  month  of  Muharram  h.  855  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in  Mdnik  ch6k^  near  his  father.^ 
He  reigned  nine  years  and  some  months.f  The  above  is  the 
account  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Bah&dar  Sh&hi  '* ;  but 
the  story  which  is  credibly  believed  in  Gujar&t,  and  which 
has  been  told  me  upon  good  authority^  is  as  follows: — X 

Sultdn  Mahmud  Khilji  never  omitted  the  smallest  trifle  of 
his  royal  duties^  whether  towards  his  people  or  to  his  troops^ 
and  in  addition  to  these  merits  he  was  a  disciple  of,  and 
maintained  intimate  friendships  with,  darv^shes;  and  when 
any  very  perfectly  skilful  darv^sh  came  to  any  place  (in  his 
dominions)  far  or  near,  he  sent  him  presents  and  valuables, 
and  waited  on  him  with  all  ceremony,  and  gained  his  good 
will  by  professions  of  devotion  and  piety.  Now  at  this  time 
there  was  a  very  holy  man  in  the  province  of  Oujardt,  named 
Sh^kh  Kam&l,  of  M^wah.  His  tomb  is  at  the  back  of  the 
Jdma'  masjid  of  Khud&wand  Kh&n,  known  as  Malik  'I'lim  (''the 
learned  chief"),  at  'I'limpurah,  in  the  environs  of  Ahmad&b&d. 
Mahmud,  both  while  he  was  at  Ahmad&b&d  and  previously, 
maintained  an  intimacy  with  this  man  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
now  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  through  blessings  invoked 
by  him  from  the  throne  of  the  Absolute  King  (the  Almighty) 
the  kingdom  of  Gujar&t  should  be  made  over  to  him  (Sult&n 
Mahmud),  such  an  event  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
favour  with  which  the  saint  regarded  the  Sultan's  ancestors ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Sult&n  would  establish  for  him  a 
refectory  for  (feeding)  the  poor,  and  would  settle  upon  him 
a  stipend  equal  to  that  of  three  krdrs  of  tankahs  enjoyed  by 
Sh^kh  Ahmad  Khattii.     The  Sult&n  also  transmitted  to  him, 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  says  he  was  known  after  death  as  the  Elhadijagin- 
i-EIarim  (the  Great  Meroifol  Lord). 

t  The '*  Tab.  Akbarf"  and  Firishtah  say  seven  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days.  The  "  T&rikh-i-Alfi "  g^ves  the  same  number  of  months  and 
days,  bnt  the  number  of  years,  by  an  evident  misreading,  is  given  as  *'  twenty.'* 

X  This  passage  ooonrs  in  all  the  best  MSS.  of  the  "Mir&t-i-Sikandi^" 
and  in  the  lithogpraphed  edition,  but  part  of  its  sequel  occurs  mixed  up  erro* 
neously  in  other  parts  of  the  other  MSS.  It  is  quoted  from  the  *'  MiWlt-i* 
Sikandari,*'  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  by  the  ''  Mir&t-i-AhmadL" 
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as  a  present,  five  hundred  heavy  gold  tankahs  of  full  current 
weight.  Somebody  reported  this  to  Sult&n  iJluhamad^  and 
said  that  Sh^kh  Eam&l^  in  spite  of  his  ostentation  of  holiness 
and  the  abandonment  of  wealthy  was  such  a  lover  of  money 
that  he  made  the  holy  volume  the  receptacle  for  the  gold  which 
he  had  received  from  Sult&n  Mahmud^  and  kept  it  there. 
Sult&n  Muhamad  caused  inquiry  to  be  made'  into  this  matter^ 
and  found  that  the  story  was  perfectly  true.  The  Sult&n  was 
very  angry,  and,  in  his  wrath^  took  away  the  gold  coins  from 
the  Sh^h^  and  deposited  them  in  his  own  treasury.  The 
Sh^kh,  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  and  friendship  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud,  had  always  a  comer  for  him  in  his  heart.  He 
was  now  exceedingly  enraged  at  Sult&n  Muhamad's  action^ 
and  did  not  cease  day  or  night  to  complain  against  Sultdn 
Muhamad  before  the  Almighty^  and  to  pray  that  the  kingdom 
of  Gujar&t  might  be  bestowed  on  Sult&n  Mahmud.  At  last^ 
in  accordance  with  the  text,  "  The  prayer  of  the  oppressed 
shall  not  be  in  vain,  even  though  he  be  a  vile  sinner,'^  his 
petition  was  accepted.  The  Shekh  promised  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarfit  to  Sult&n  Mahmud.  Indeed,  he  drew  up  a  grant 
from  the  Almighty  to  Sult&n  Mahmud  of  the  administration 
of  the  country,  and  wrote  to  'him  saying,  "  God  has  given  you 
the  kingdom  of  Gujar&t.  Come  quickly,  and  make  no  delay 
in  your  coming.'''^  Sult&n  Mahmud,  accordingly  marched  with 
eighty  thousand  horse.f  Sult&n  Muhamad  sought  the  advice 
of  a  certain  grain-dealer  (bakdlj,  who  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor.  The  bakdl  suggested  that  the  King  should 
for  safety  place  his  women  and  treasure  on  board  ships,  and 
should  for  some  time  amuse  himself  by  fishing  at  sea.  In  the 
meantime,  he  said,  Sult&n  Mahmud  finding  himself  baulked,  like 
a  dog  who  has  got  into  an  empty  house,  would  return,  and  his 

*  The  seqael  of  this  Btorj  will  appear  nnder  the  reign  of  Snlt&n  Kutb- 
ad'dfn. 

f  Firishtah  says  :  "  In  the  year  855,  Snlt&n  Mahmud,  perceiving  the  timidity 
of  the  present  sovereign  of  Gajar&t,  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  the  resolution  to  conquer  and  annex  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Malwah/' — 
Briggs,  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 
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anger  on  account  of   Shekh  Eam^  would  cool  down.     The 

bakdFs  advice  pleased  the  Sultdn,  who  set  to  work  to  prepare 

the  ships^  but  said  nothing  to  any  of  his  wise  or  brave  servants. 

However^  one  of  the  great  nobles,  by  name  Said  'Al&-ullah^ 

who  bore  the  title  of  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk,  who  lived  at  Saidpur, 

which  is  near  the  Astiiriah  gate^  and  which  was  founded  by  him 

near  the  Said's  burial-ground^  got  intelligence  of  the  a£fair  j  and, 

thinking  that  matters  were  getting  out  of  hand,  he  seized  the 

bakdly  and  taking  him  apart  and   placing  his  hand  upon  his 

dagger^  said^  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  advising  the  Sultdn  to 

fly  ?     I  ought  to  kill  you  ! ''     The  bakal  replied  :  ''  My  Lord, 

you  are  a  man  of  perfect  intelligence.     Do  you  not  perceive 

that  the  King  has  shrunk  from  taking  the  advice  of  men  who, 

like  you^  are  wise  and  brave^  and  has  sought  it  from  me,  who 

am  a  peaceable  and  timid  bakdl.    Naturally,  the  result  is  not 

manly  counsels.'^     The  Said  said  that  the  bakdl  was  right,  and 

withdrew  his  hand  from  his  dagger*     But  after  consideration 

he  determined  to  test  the  Sh&hz&deh  Jal^  Kh&n  and  to  find 

out  where  he  was.    The  prince  was  then  in  the  city  of  Naridd. 

The  Said  proceeded   thither,  journeying  through  the   night, 

and,  taking  the  prince  into  his  counsels,  said,  ''  Your  father 

has  decided  to  fly,  with  his  wives  and  treasure,  to  sea,  and  to 

fish ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?     Suppose  the  Lord  Almighty  were 

to  bestow  the  authority  on   you,   what   would   you  do  with 

Sult&n  Mahmdd,  who  is  advancing  with  an  enormous  force  to 

conquer  Gujar&t  ?  "      Jal^-ud-din  replied :  '*  If  I  succeeded 

to  this  sovereignty,  I  swear   by  the  Lord  of  Heaven  that  I 

would  either  conquer  my  enemy  or   leave  my  head  on  the 

field  of  battle."     The  Said  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  said 

to  himself :  ''  Though  our  master  is  not  all  that  he  should  be, 

yet  our  master's  son  may  be  so.''     He  then  told   the  prince 

plainly  that  the  nobles  of  Gujarat,  seeing  that  his  father  did 

not  care  for  his  country,  and  was  allowing  the  government  to 

•  The  '*  Tab.  Akbari/*  by  a  mistake,  transfers  the  story  of  the  haMl  and 
of  his  adyice  to  the  reign  of  Kutb-nd-din. 
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pass  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dynastT,  had  determined  on 
Lvating  the  prince  to  the  kingZn  in  order  to  oppose 
Mahmud  Khilji,  if  he  liked  it,  and  would  agree  (to  fight). 
The  Prince  assented,  and  the  Said  introduced  him  secretly 
by  night  into  Ahmad&b&d  by  the  "  Mirzti  "  gate^  and  dropped 
the  medicine  of  death  into  the  cup  of  the  Sult&n's  life.^ 

*  Firishtah  oonfirms  this  storj  subBtantially ;  he  says  the  Snltin  en- 
deavoured to  get  on  board  ship,  and  to  fly  to  Dfii,  and  refosed  to  take  any 
action  in  defence  of  the  ooantry,  and  that  his  nobles  thereupon  went  to 
the  Snltin's  wife,  and  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  on  her,  that  she 
consented  to  his  death  by  poison.  Firishtah  g^ves  the  date  of  his  death 
as  the  7th  of  Mnharram  855  a.h.;  and  this  is  probably — ^at  least,  approxi- 
mately— correct,  for  the  text  makes  Kutb-ud-din  sncoeed  on  the  11th  of 
Muharram. 


LMirit-i^iUndiuri.  ^^^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SULTAN    KUTB-UD-DfN. 

On  the  11th  Muharram  h.  855  (13th  February  a.d.  1451), 
Sult&n  Eutb-ud-dm^^  eldest  son  of  Sult&n  Muhamad,  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  his 
ancestors,  he  bestowed  complimentary  dresses  and  gifts  upon 
his  soldiers. 

The  author  of  the  *'  Tarikh-i-Bahidar  Shdhi "  relates  that 
when  Sult&n  Muhamad  died  and  Kutb-ud-din  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji,  King  of  M&lwah,  had  led  his 
army  from  his  own  country  to  attack  Gujar&t.  When  he 
reached  Sult&npur,  Malik  'Al&-ud-din,  son  of  Suhrdb,  who  was 
governor  of  the  place  for  Kutb-ud-din,  shut  the  gates  of  the 
fort  in  his  face  and  opened  fire  both  with  guns  and  musketry. 
Mahmud  Khilji  besieged  the  place  for  seven  days.  After  that, 
through  the  mediation  of  Mub&rak  Khdn,  son  of  Ahmad  Sh&h 
and  uncle  of  Kutb-ud-din,  who  had  gone  to  Sult&n  Mahmud  at 
Mandii  during  the  previous  reign,  and  had  joined  his  court, 
'Ald-ud-din  came  to  terms  with  Sult&n  Mahmud.  Sult&n 
Mahmud  required  ^Al&-ud-din  to  take  an  oath  (of  allegiance) 
on  the  Kur&n.  Malik  'Al&-ud-din  swore  evasively,  saying, 
^'  If  'Al&-ud-din  acts  against  his  master,  may  the  holy  word 

*  He  was  tho  Jalal  Khan  of  the  previous  chapter,  and  his  full  title  as  King 
was  Sultan  Katb-ud>dm  Ahmad  Shah. 
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destroy  his  life."'^  Sult&n  Mahmiid  was  satisfied.  Sult&n 
Mahmud  sent  'Al&-ud-din's  property  to  M&lwoh,  showed  him 
great  favour^  and  gave  him  an  important  command  in  his  forces.f 
Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  pursued  his  march^  and  on  reaching 
the  viUage  of  Sfirs&p&lri j:  in  the  sarkdr  of  Bharuj^  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Malik  Sidi  Marj&n  Kh^^  who  held  the  fort  of  Bharuj 
for  Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din^  inviting  him  to  surrender^  reciting  the 
favours  and  honours  bestowed  on  'Al&-ud-din,  and  promising 
that  if  he  would  give  in  his  allegiance  he  should  be  similarly 
treated^  and  that  he  should  have  anything  he  desired;  and  that 
if  he  would  bring  out  the  leading  merchants  dwelling  in  Bharuj 
with  him^  he  would  double  those  favours.  Sidi  Marj&n  gave 
him  an  angry  answer^  and  put  the  fort  in  order  and  prepared 
for  resistance.  The  King  of  Mandii  asked  Malik  'Al&-ud-din 
how  long  it  would  take  to  reduce  the  fort.  He  replied  that  it 
would  require  at  least  six  or  seven  months^  and  that  mines 
must  be  driven  and  sdbdts  constructed  in  various  places.  To 
this  the  King  replied  that  he  hoped  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Gujar&t  in  six  months.  He  continued  his  march,  and  crossing 
the  river  Narbadah,  he  approached  Barodah.  On  reaching 
the  village  of  Bam&wah,§  one  of  his  elephants  became  furious, 
and  breaking  loose,  made  off  into  the  country.  The  animal 
came  at  night  into  the  village  of  Barn&wah,  and  the  Br&h- 
mans  ||  of  that  place  attacked  him  with  their  swords  and  spears 
and  cut  off  his  head.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Sult&n  came 
into  the  village  he  saw  the  elephant  cut  to  pieces,  and  inquired 
how  it  had  been  done.    When  he  was  informed  that  Br&hmans 

*  This  evasiye  form  of  oath  was,  as  will  beoome  eyident  later  on,  expressly 
adopted  to  cover  the  treachery  already  designed  by  'AU-ud-din. 

t  There  is  a  doabtfnl  word  before  the  word  "  forces,"  but  it  is  probably 
Hahiah  or  H<ib*h,  "  Abyssinian."  This  word,  which  literally  signifies  **  Abys- 
sinian,*' will  be  so  translated  in  this  work;  though  it  is  really  nsed  as  a 
specific  name  for  all  negroes. 

t  "  Bini^iM,"  So  in  two  texts  j  others  have  **  Sdrsib&brf,"  "  Sdrsa- 
milrf,"  "  S&rsimikrf,"  and  "  Stenirf." 

§  So  in  the  MSS.,  bnt  the  lithographed  text  has  ''  Nari&d." 

II  The  word  is  zd/ndrddrt  that  is  "  wearer  of  the  jan46  or  sacred  thread." 
This,  of  course,  would  include  EAjputs,  but  the  word  seems  always  taken  as 
equivalent  to  "  Brihman  **  only. 
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had  killed  this  fighting  elephant^  he  observed  that  the  climate 
of  Gujar&t  must  be  very  favourable  to  valour  if  such  a  deed 
had  been  there  done  by  Brdhmans. 

Sult&n  Mahmiid  advanced  to  the  town  of  Barodah  and 
gave  it  up  to  plunder.  There  he  learnt  that  Sultdn  Kutb-ud- 
din,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  holy  men  of  the  country  and 
of  Ahmaddbdd,*  had  marched  out  and  pitched  his  tent  on  a 
ford  of  the  Mahindri^  at  a  place  called  Khdnpur  Bknk&air. 
The  author  of  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Bahftdar  ShdhP'  has  not  recorded 
the  encouraging  advice  of  the  holy  men^  but  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  men  of  good  repute  in  the  country,  and  report 
what  I  have  heard. t 

When  the  footsteps  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  were  heard  on 
the  confines  of  Gujar&t,  the  people  of  that  country  were 
greatly  troubled  at  the  weakness  of  their  own  army  and  the 
enormous  forces  of  Mahmud  Khilji.  Accordingly  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  among  them  came  to  the  conclusion  that^  as 
the  kingdom  had  originally  been  bestowed  on  the  present 
dynasty  %  by  the  Holy  Kutb-ul-aktab  Makhdum  Jehani&n, 
it  would  be  now  expedient  in  the  tirst  place  to  apply  to 
the  Holy  Burhan-ud-din,  who  was  that  saint's  descendant 
and  virtual  successor.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  brought 
Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din  before  the  Saint.  The  Sult&n  made  his 
respects  to  the  latter,  and  explained  that  Sult&n  Mahmud 
Khilji,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  many  elephants,  and  innume- 
rable followers,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt  with  the 
intention  of  conquering  it,  and  that  as  in  fact  the  kingdom  of 

*  Firishtah  says  that  Kutb-nd-dfn  was  advised  to  withdraw  to  Sdrath  and 
to  abandon  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  was  disposed  to  acqniesce  in  this 
advice,  bnt  that  his  nobles  would  not  let  him.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  repro- 
duces here  the  story  of  the  hakdlf  which,  as  has  been  seen,  really  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Sultan  Muhamad  11.  Eutb-ud-din's  subsequent  behaviour  is 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  such  a  demeanour  on  this  occasion,  and  probably 
the  story  got  imported  from  the  history  of  his  father. 

t  The  MSS.  differ  considerably  in  the  following  story,  which  is  given  in  all, 
moreover,  at  a  tedious  length.  What  is  here  given  is  an  abstract  version 
only.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  Sh6kh  Eamal- 
nd-din. 

J  See  p.  71. 
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Gujar&t  had  been  conferred  on  his  (the  King's)  ancestors  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Saint,  he  trusted  that  the  latter  would 
now  take  cognizance  of  the  matter^  and  would  avert  the  pre- 
sent dangers.  The  Saint  desired  the  King  to  be  of  good  cheer^ 
and  to  put  aside  all  fear  and  alarm.  That  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  all  the  mischief  was  the  offence  given  to  a  certain  darv^sh 
(Sh^kh  Kamdl)  by  the  short-sighted  conduct  of  his  father. 
Nevertheless  he  would  do  his  best  in  the  matter^  and  endeavour 
to  effect  the  Sultdn's  desire.  He  then  said,  "  Who  will  go  to 
Sh^h  Eam^  and  beg  him  to  excuse  the  offences  committed 
against  him  ?  "  All  present  replied  that  the  Saint's  youngest 
son  was  undoubtedly  the  best  person  to  send."^  The  Saint 
expressed  his  agreement,  so  his  son^  Sh&h  'A'lam,  was  brought 
to  him,  and  he  directed  him  to  go  to  Sh^kh  Kamdl  with  his 
respects^  and  beg  that  he  would  excuse  his  interference^  but 
that  it  was  not  right  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the 
son,  for^  as  the  Lord  of  Glory  had  said  in  his  holy  word,  it 
behoved  him  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to  grant  forgive- 
ness, for  there  was  a  delight  in  pardon  which  revenge  could 
not  have.  He  wished,  therefore^  that  he  would  write  to  Sultan 
Mahmiid  EJiilji  to  return  to  his  own  coimtry,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Gujar&t,  who  were  in  alarm  and  anxiety,  might  be 
reassured. 

Shfih  'A'lam  went  to  Sh^kh  Kam&l  and  told  him  what  Said 
Burh&n-ud-din  had  said,  and  preferred  his  request  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  Sh^kh  Eamfil,  however,  did  not  vouchsafe 
a  satisfactory  answer,  and  Shdh  'A'lam  came  back  and  told 
Stud  Burh&n-ud-c^  what  had  passed.  His  father  desired  him 
to  return  and  to  present  his  regards  to  the  Sh6kh,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  bound  to  grant  his  pardon  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist ;  nor 
could  they  bear  either  to  abandon  their  country  or  to  live  in  it 

*  It  appears  from  the  context  that ''  Shah  'A'lam  "  was  sent ;  and,  according 
to  the  '*  Mirat-i-Ahmadf,"  he  was  the  saint's  eleventh  son  (there  were  twelve 
in  aU),  and  known  always  as  **  Miin  Manjlah." 
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under  foreigners.  Sh^  'A'lam  went  accordingly,  and  with  all 
respect  delivered  his  messs^e  and  repeated  his  request.  Sh^kh 
Kam&l  answered  as  before,  and  his  reply  was  not  unmixed 
with  anger.  Sh&h  ^A'lam  returned,  vexed  and  annoyed,  to  his 
father,  and  told  him  that  the  Shekh  had  refused  his  request, 
adding  that  he  himself  would  not  go  to  him  again.  Said 
Burh&n-ud-din  said  :  ''  In  this  matter  I  must  regard  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  cannot  allow  myself 
to  be  remiss.  You  must  go  once  again  to  Sh^kh  Eam&l,  and 
say, '  Your  servant  Burh&n-ud-din,  the  humble  Burh&n-ud-dm, 
the  helpless  Burh&n-ud-din,  kisses  your  feet,  and  intreats  you 
by  the  love  of  the  Prophet  to  forgive  the  offence  of  your  servant, 
and  to  desist  from  your  revenge ;  for  the  people  of  Hindust&n 
are  a  rude  and  unpolished  race,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
cannot  get  on  with  them.'  "  Sh^  'A'lam  accordingly  returned 
to  Sh^kh  Kam&l  and  delivered  this  message.  Now  Sh^kh 
Kamfil  had  not  yet  perfected  himself  as  a  darv^sh,  and  had 
not  attained  to  his  maturity  of  wisdom  .  .  .  else  he  would  not 
have  refused  the  requests  of  the  Said,  and  would  have  paid 
him  proper  reverence.  However,  not  duly  considering  the 
gravity  of  the  matter,  he  again  commenced  to  return  a  rude 
answer,  and  said,  '^  I  have  for  the  past  seven  years  been  con- 
tinually praying  to  the  Lord  of  Glory  that  the  kingdom  of 
Gujar&t  may  be  given  to  Sult&n  Mahmud ;  why  should  I  give 
it  now  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  oppressed  me,  and  disappoint 
Sult&n  Mahmud,  who  has  always  been  the  friend  and  associate 
of  darv6shes  ?  It  cannot  be.  Son  of  the  Said  I  give  my 
respects  to  Midn  Burh&n-ud-din,  and  say  that  what  he  asks  is 
impossible.  The  arrow  which  has  left  the  bow  cannot  return 
to  it."     Sh^  'A'lam  smiled  and  said  : 

**  Saints  can  o'er  sinB  the  cloak  of  grace  let  fall. 
And  the  sped  arrow  to  the  bow  recall.'*  * 

When  he  said  this  the  Sh^kh  flew  in  a  rage,  and  said :  "  Boy  ! 


to 


*  This  appears  to  be  a  proverb.    The  appositeness  of  the  quotation  seems 
be  the  point  which  enraged  Sh^kh  Eamal. 
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this  is  not  child's  play.  One  cannot  continually  be  chopping 
and  changing  in  the  matter  of  a  kingdom.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  finally  settled  that  the  kingdom  of  Gujar&t  has  passed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  Tdnk  dynasty^  and  has  been  settled 
upon  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji."  Then  rising  on  his  knees^  and 
lifting  his  hand  above  his  head,  he  took  out  of  its  hiding-place 
a  purple  paper  and  gave  it  to  Shah  'A'lam,  saying,  "  This  is 
the  ^mrfn  which  has  been  prepared,  granting  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat  to  Sultdn  Mahmud  Khilji ;  it  is  no  use  to  importune 
me ;  the  matter  is  recorded  in  the  indelible  tablets  of  God.'' 
Shdh  'A'lam  returned  to  his  father  and  told  him  what  had 
passed.  Burhdn-ud-din's  anger  was  violently  inflamed,  and  he 
then  and  there  tore  the  paper  in  pieces,  and  said :  ''  This 
order  has  no  currency  or  authority  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'  Kutb-ul-aktdb.'  "  Sh^kh  Kam&l  was  supematurally  apprised 
of  this  speech,  and  he  became  faint,  and  saying,  '*  The  son  of 
the  Said  is  too  strong  for  me,"  at  once  gave  up  the  ghost."**" 
When  Burhdn-ud-din  was  told  of  this,  he  said,  *'  My  son  has 
been  hasty.  There  was  need  of  patience  here.f  I  would  have 
humbled  myself  before  Shekh  Kamdl  in  any  way  he  wished, 
until  I  forced  him,  for  very  shame,  to  grant  forgiveness."  It 
is  credibly  reported  in  Gujardt,  and  I  have  heard  it  on  good 
authority,  that  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  Shekh  Kamdl 
Shdh  'A^lam  said,  ''  Friends,  let  us  visit  the  tomb  of  Sh6kh 
Kamdl  and  pay  our  respects,  for  he  has  passed  away  in  anger 
with  me."  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  but  one  Shdh 
'Alam  arrived  at  the  tomb  of  Sh&h  Kamdl,  and,  after  the 
fdtihah  had  been  said,  and  flowers  had  been  distributed,  Shdh 

*  The  historical  fact  ooyered  by  this  story  appears  to  be  that  there  was 
a  struggle  between  two  rival  sects  or  schools  of  mystic  devotees  for  political 
power,  which  one  endeavoured  to  gain  by  intriguing  with  Sultdn  Mahmud 
(already  predisposed  to  attack  Gujar&t),  and  the  other  by  sustaining  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  latter  triumphed,  and  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  party  does  not,  perhaps,  I'equire  a  supernatural  explanation.  The 
sequel  of  the  story,  though  nonsensical,  is  given  as  picturesque  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  **  darv^sh  **  of  that  day. 

t  This,  apparently,  is  intended  to  intimate  that  Shah  'A'lam,  and  not  his 
father,  was  responsible  for  Sh^kh  Ekamars  death,  whether  this  was  miracu- 
lously caused  or  otherwise. 
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'Alam  got  up,  and^  placing  some  of  the  flowers  upon  the  sheet 
which  covered  the  tomb,  said :  "  O  Sh^kh !  efPace  from  your 
heart  your  feud  with  me;  the  day  of  resurrection  is  nigh  at 
hand,  when,  please  God,  you  and  I  shall  meet  each  other 
again/'  He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  the  flowers 
leaped  ofP  the  sheet  and  fell  upon  the  ground,  as  if  a  hand 
from  beneath  the  sheet  had  struck  them  off.  The  people 
assembled  were  all  amazed.  But  Shdh  'A'lam  again  placed  the 
flowers  on  the  sheet,  and  said :  "  Have  a  care,  O  Shekh !  I  have 
committed  no  offence  against  you ;  accept  these  flowers."  Again 
it  happened  as  before ;  the  flowers  leaped  off  the  sheet,  and 
fell  on  the  ground.  The  lookers-on  were  much  excited,  and 
Sh&h  'Alam,  becoming  angry,  took  the  flowers  a  third  time 
into  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  :  ''  Oh,  silly  Shekh  !  if  you  again 
reject  my  flowers  I  will  adjure  you  by  the  person  of  the 
Glorious  One  to  come  forth  out  of  your  tomb  on  which  I,  the 
lowliest  of  the  lowly,  have  placed  them.  Moreover,  desist 
from  your  hatred  and  enmity.  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  " 
As  Shdh  'Alam  uttered  these  words  a  sensible  tremour  passed 
over  the  tomb,  and  the  lookers-on  noticed  it  to  each  other ; 
and  this  time  the  flowers  which  Shdh  'A'lam  deposited  on  the 
tomb  remained  undisturbed.  The  beholders  were  beyond 
measure  astonished ;  but  what  room  is  there  for  astonishment 
at  any  act  of  the  great  and  holy  saints."^ 

All  these  matters  were  made  known  to  Sultdn  Mahmud 
Khil ji ;  but  he,  confident  in  the  number  of  his  troops  and  in 
the  abundance  of  bis  war  material,  his  guns  and  his  muskets, 
took  no  heed  of  them,  and  advanced  by  regular  marches. 
Great  confusion  resulted  in  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt;  many 
persons  fled  the  country,  and  others,  devoting  themselves  to 
death,  lost  both  lives  and  property. 

*  The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  the  close  of  BarhAn-nd-dfn's  exclamation 
as  to  the  death  of  Sh^kh  Kamal  down  to  tho  march  of  Solt&n  Kntb-nd-dm 
from  Ahmadab&d,  is  found  only  in  the  Hyderabad  MS.  The  text  is,  even 
there,  donbtfol  in  some  passages,  bat  what  appears  to  be  the  sense  is  ^ven 
h^re. 
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Sultdn  Kutb- ad-din  entreated  the  same  Burhdn-ud-dm  to 
accompany  him  to  the  war,  or^  at  any  rate^  to  direct  that  his 
son  Mi&n  Jiw  (for  so  the  Sultan  was  accustomed  to  call  Shdh 
'A^lam)  should  do  so^  that  by  the  sanctity  of  their  presence 
glory  and  victory  might  be  assured.  Burhdn-ud-din  said 
that  as  Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din  was  the  oppressed,  and  Sultdn 
Mflhmud  Khilji  the  oppressor,  and  as  it  was  the  first  of  virtues 
to  succour  the  oppressed,  he  would  permit  Shkh  ^Alam  to  join 
him.  On  the  second  day's  march  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water, 
and  Shdh  'A'lam  could  procure  none  to  perform  his  ceremonial 
ablutions.  The  next  morning  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Sultdn, 
saying  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  and  the  discomforts  of  camp-life,  and  to  express  his 
regret  that  he  must  take  leave  and  go  back.  The  Sult&n^ 
however,  might  be  of  good  cheer^  for  that  victory  was  secured, 
and  had  been  decreed  to  him  from  heaven.  The  Sult&n  replied 
that  his  spirits  were  greatly  depressed  at  the  Saint's  return, 
and  begged  that  the  Saint  would  give  him  his  sword.  Shdh 
'A'lam  replied,  "The  sword  of  darv^shes,  their  staflF,  their 
slippers,  their  rosary,  all  possess  intelligence.  God  forbid  that 
you  should  do  anything  hostile  to  darveshes  I  but  if  you  did, 
the  sword  might  injure  you.''  The  Sultdn  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
said,  '*  You  have  raised  me  up  out  of  the  dust.  You  are  my 
teacher,  I  your  disciple.  How  could  J  do  anything  wanting 
in  respect  to  darveshes  ?  *'  The  Saint  answered,  "  The  time 
will  come  when  God  appoints.''  Nevertheless,  the  Saint  re- 
lented at  the  vehemence^  of  the  Sultdn,  and  he  drew  his 
swordf  from  the  scabbard  and  gave  it  to  the  Sultdn.  It  so 
happened  that  at  this  time  Sult&n  Mahmud  had  in  his  army 


*  ''Yehemence.*'  The  word  so  translated  is  g^yen  in  all  the  texts  as 
^JJbt  ahudanif  which  means  "  praoticabilitj  ** ;  the  addition  of  a  single  dot, 
howeyeD,  conyerts  the  word  into  ^JJA  shidatif  which  means  "  vehemence," 
and  makes  good  sense,  which  the  other  reading  does  not.  This  passage  ex- 
plains the  reason  for  giving  the  name  of  Shidati  to  the  small  elephant 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

f  Some  MSS.  say  he  g^ye  onlj*  the  scabbardt 
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an  elephant  called  GMlib  Jang,''^  which  was  nearly  always  in  a 
state  of  f ury^t  and  if,  in  this  condition,  any  other  elephant 
opposed  it,  would  rip  up  its  belly ;  for  this  reason  it  was  known 
in  the  army  as  "The  Butcher."  Shdh  'A'lam  ordered  all 
Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din^s  own  elephants  to  be  brought  for  his 
inspection  ;  he  selected  one  rather  under-sized  elephant,  which 
was  not  yet  come  to  maturity,  and  placed  his  hands  on*it, 
saying,  "  O  Shidati !  by  the  help  of  God  tear  open  the  belly 
of  the  Butcher,''  Then,  placing  in  his  bow  an  arrow  without 
a  feather,  and  without  a  point,  he  shot  it  towards  the  army  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud ;  after  this,  he  left,  and  returned  to  Ahmad- 
ibid. 

Kutb-ud-din  moved  against  the  enemy  and  encamped  at 
Khdnpur  Bdnkdmr4  Gang  Das,  Bdjah  of  Chdmpdnir,  forsook 
his  allegiance,  submitted  to  and  joined  Sultdn  Mahmud,  and  in 
this  invasion  he  acted  as  his  guide.  He  informed  Mahmud 
that  the  enemy  had  seized  the  ford,  but  ofiPered  to  lead  him  by 
way  of  Kaparbanj§  over  a  ford  at  the  village  of  rn&ri  in  the 
parganah  of  B&rah  Sanw&l.  Mahmud  approved,  and  the  army 
marched  in  that  direction.  Here  Malik  'Al&-ud-din  Suhr&b 
said  to  the  nobles  who  were  his  companions,  "  I  have  sworn 
that  I  will  not  act  against  my  master.  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-dm  is 
my  master,  and  I  am  going  to  him;  follow  ye  your  own 
master/'  So  he  went  off  and  joined  Eutb-ud-din,  who  received 
him  with  honour. ||  He  told  Eutb-ud-dm  that  Sultdn  Mahmud 
was  marching  by  way  of  Eaparbanj,  and  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed thither.     Mahmud  had  not  yet  reached  the  place  when 


•  "Overcoming  in  battle." 

t  Literally,  "  in  a  mast  condition." 

{  In  most  of  the  MSS.  the  storj  of  the  Saint  Sh&h  'Alam's  march  from 
and  retnm  to  Ahmaddb&d  is  inserted  here.  The  Hjderdb&d  MS.  alone  gives 
it  as  the  seqael  of  the  other  stories  relating  to  the  Saint  and  his  son, 
and  this  arrangement  seems  more  appropriate,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the 
text. 

§  Twenty  kos  from  Ahmadabad  ("  Tab.  Akbarf  "). 

11  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  Katb-nd-din  was  so  delighted  that  he 
bestowed  dresses  of  honour  on  *AU-nd-din  Snhrdb  seven  times  in  the  conrse 
of  one  assembly,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  'Alu-ul-Mulk, 
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Kutb-ud-din  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  environs  of  that 
town.     Mahmud  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  kds. 

On  the  night  of  1st  Safar^  Sultdn  Mahmud  issued  from  his 
camp  to  make  a  nisht  attack,  but  his  guide  lost  his  way  and 
wanLred  in  the  sand  and  dult  tiU  monung  without  finding  the 
right  road.  At  daybreak  Sultdn  Eutb-ud-din  set  his  army  in 
array.  The  right,  with  a  veteran  force  and  the  elephants,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Dildwar  Ehdn,  the  left  under 
Malik  Nizdm,  Mukhtas-ul-Mulk ;  with  the  centre,  under 
himself,  he  kept  Ehdn  Jahdn,  Malik  Mir  Wazir,  Maht&b  Khdn 
son  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  Zid-ul-Mulk,  Togh&n  Shdh  Khatri 
entitled  Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk,  Sikandar  Ehdn  son  of  Sultdn 
Muhamad  and  grandson  of  Sultdn  Ahmad,  Malik  Halim  ^Azam 
Ehdn,  and  Eadar  Khdn.  He  placed  some  of  his  most  tried 
and  bravest  troops  in  advance.  On  the  other  side,  Sultdn 
Mahmud  arranged  his  right  opposite  his  enemy's  left,  and  his 
left  opposite  the  enemy's  right,  and  moved  forward. 

When  the  battle  began  Mahmud  was  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  had  a  black  umbrella  over  his  head  which  flashed  in  the 
sun  like  lightning,  and  he  placed  the  elephant  Ghdlib  Jang  like 
a  key  in  front  of  his  forces,  hoping  by  means  of  that  key  to 
open  the  locked  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Eutb-ud-din  was 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  and  had  a  green  umbrella  over  him, 
and  the  rolling  billows  (of  war)  dashed  together  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Both  sovereigns  bravely  kept  their  post  in  the 
centre^  encouraging  and  rewarding  their  men. 

First,  on  Sultdn  Mahmud's  side,  Muzaffar  Khdn,  the  gover- 
nor of  Chanderi,  with  several  well-known  elephants,  attacked 
Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din's  left,  and  routed  it,  and  then  attacked 
Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din's  camp,  which  he  began  to  plunder ;  while 
he  was  loading  the  Sultdn's  treasure  on  his  elephants.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  right  attacked  and  broke  Sultfin  Mahmud's  left. 
The  troops  closed,  and  the  fight  spread  to  both  centres.  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  elephants  gave  way  to  Gh&lib  Jang,  so  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din« called  to  bis  men  to  bring  out  '^Shidati,"  for,  he 
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said,  "  the  Saint  promised  that  he  should  rip  up  the  Butcher/' 
Accordingly,  "  Shidati  '*  was  brought,  and  charged  the 
Butcher;  at  that  moment  a  band  of  the  powerful  and  brave 
inhabitants  of  Dholkah,  whom  they  call  '*  Darwaziahs/'  dis- 
mounted and  hamstrung  the  Butcher,  which  fell  to  the  ground 
like  a  cow,  and  the  tusks  of  Shidati,  entering  its  belly,  tore 
out  its  intestines.  Just  at  this  instant  an  arrow  shot  by  an 
unseen  hand  pierced  the  umbrella  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  and, 
breaking  the  staff,  the  top  fell  down.*  On  beholding  this  his 
troops  took  to  flight.f     Muzaffar  Khdn,  who  was  the  cause  of 


*  This  is,  of  oonrse,  supposed  to  be  the  pointless  arrow  described  as  having 
been  shot  (with  a  prediction)  by  ShAh  'A'lam. 

t  The  **TArikh-i-Alf£"  says  that  Kntb-ud-dm's  left  was  so  utterly  over- 
thrown that  it  continued  its  flight  to  Ahmad&b4d.  It  says,  also,  that  Mahmdd 
Khiljf  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and,  when  his  army  had  given  way, 
remained  on  the  battle-field,  with  only  eighteen  men,  till  he  had  expended  all 
his  arrows  and  had  no  option  but  to  fly.  Even  then  he  collected  a  few  scat- 
tered fugitives,  and  in  a  loud  voice  gave  pretended  orders  for  a  night  attack 
on  the  Gujardti  army ;  he  thus  created  an  alarm  in  the  Gujardtf  camp,  and 
kept  the  enemy's  troops  on  the  defensive  all  night,  during  which  he  effected 
his  retreat  unmolested.  The  "  Tdr£kh-i-Alfi "  also  states  that  in  857  a.h. 
Sultan  Mahmidd  Khilji  assembled  a  large  force  on  the  Gkijar^t  frontier,  but 
only  for  defensive  purposes ;  and  in  858  a.h.  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Kutb-ud-din  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  unite  in  attacking  the  B^ni  (of 
Chi  tor),  and  that  each  Sult&n  was  to  retain  for  himself  any  territory  he  could 
seize  from  the  infidel. 

The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  adds  to  these  particulars  that  Muzaffar  Kh&n,  having 
penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  Gujarati  force,  fell  upon  their  camp  and  seized 
the  Sult&n's  treasury.  He  at  once  proceeded*  to  load  his  elephants  with 
valuables,  and  conveyed  them  to  his  own  camp ;  and,  having  unloaded  the 
elephants,  was  returning  with  them  for  more  plunder,  when  he  learned  that 
the  loft  wing  of  his  own  army  had  been  routed.  The  "  Tabak&t-i-Akbar£  *'  also 
informs  us  that  Mahmiid  Khiljf  was  attacked  during  his  retreat  by  the  Bhils 
and  K<5les,  and  lost  many  men. 

Firishtah  varies  in  many  particulars.  He  places  the  scene  of  the  battle  at 
Sarkh^j ;  he  also  tells  a  romantic  story  that  Mahmdd,  with  only  thirteen 
men,  charged  into  the  Gujarati  camp  and  carried  off  thence  the  crown,  girdle, 
and  other  valiiables  belonging  to  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din.  These  jewels  [which 
underwent  curious  vicissitudes]  no  doubt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Milwah 
king ;  but  the  story  of  his  personal  seizure  of  them  is  hardly  probable.  Both 
the  histories  above  quoted,  including  the  Mdlwah  chapter  of  the  ''Tab. 
Akbari,"  which  is  founded  on  M&lwah  authorities,  are  entirely  silent  on  this 
point ;  nor  is  such  a  story  consistent  with  the  'description  of  the  battle  as 
given  by  them,  which  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  text.  Indeed,  such  an 
act  would  hardly  have  been  creditable  to  Mahmtid,  if  true ;  the  jewels,  in  all 
likelihood,  formed  originally  part  of  Muzaffar  Khan's  plunder.  Firishtah  adds 
that  the  Gujardti  army  captured  eighty  elephants  on  this  occasion,  and  con- 
firms what  is  said  by  the  **  Tdrikh-i-Aln  "  as  to  the  pretence  of  a  night  attack 
used  by  Mahmud  Khiljf  to  cover  his  retreat,  and  as  to  the  treaty  and  its 
provisions,  which  latter  are  in  themselves  probable  and  in  harmony  with  sub- 
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these  hostilities,  was  taken  prisoner^^  and  Kutb-ud-dm  ordered 
that  he  should  be  beheaded^  and  that  his  head  should  be  hung 
over  the  gate  of  Kaparbanj.  This  battle  was  fought  on  a 
Friday,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a.h.  855  (March  1451) .  Thus 
Sultdn  Mahmud,  who  relied  on  his  numerous  army,  and  the 
number  of  his  implements  of  war,  was  defeated,  and  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din,  who  listened  to  the  words  of  darveshes  and  holy 
men,  and  obeyed  their  commands,  gained  the  victory. 

It  is  said  that  when  Shdh  'Alam  was  departing  from  the 
camp  he  said  to  Sultdn  Eutb-ud-din,  '*  Will  you  not  make  a 
small  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  of  the  faith  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attainment  of  your  wishes?'*  The 
Sultdn  said  he  would  give  a  tankah  of  gold  for  each  prophet, 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor.  The  Saint  said  that  this  was 
too  much,  that  such  a  payment  would  be  difficult  even  for  the 
rich.  The  Sultdn  pressed  the  acceptance  of  his  offer,  and  the 
Saint  said,  ''  Then  let  the  tankahs  be  silver,  and  not  gold,**  and 
the  Sult&n  agreed.  After  the  victory  the  Sultdn  sent  seventy 
thousand  silver  tankahs.  Shdh  *A1am  said  the  number  of  the 
prophets  was  more  than  seventy  thousand,  and  returned  the 
money ;  but  he  divided  among  the  poor  a  lakh  and  twenty-four 
thousand  tankahs  out  of  his  own  money.  The  Sultdn  took  no 
notice,  but  one  day  he  remarked  to  Saint  Burh^n-ud-dm, 
*'  I  sent  seventy  thousand  tankahs  of  silver  to  Shdh  'A'lam;  he 
did  not  honour  me  by  accepting  them,  but  sent  them  back.** 
He  said,  however,  nothing  about  what  he  had  promised. 
Burh&n-ud-din  said  to  Shdh  *A'lam,  '*  My  son,  a  thank-oflfering 


sequent  events.  The  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandar£/'  further  on,  relates  the  oonolnsion 
of  a  similar  treaty,  bat  dates  it  in  860  a.h.  It  is  probable  that  857  a.h.  is  the 
oorrect  date. 

•  Three  reasons  are  above. assigped  for  Mahmtid's  invasion ;  viz.  first,  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  the  Saltan  of  Gajardt ;  secondly,  the  invitation  from 
a  disloyal  bat  influential  portion  of  the  religious  recluses ;  thirdly,  the  advice 
and  instigation  of  a  discontented  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Gujarat.  In 
all  probability  all  these  causes  combined  to  induce  Sultdn  Mahmud  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  ambition,  which  was  never  of  a  scrupulous  character.  It  is 
probable  that  Muzaffar  Khdn  was  not  the  Muzaffar  Eh&n  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Governor  of  Chand^rl,  of  whom  mention  is  made  above. 
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for  a  yictory  is  not  a  matter  for  chafPering.  Ton  should  not 
have  returned  the  money/'  Shdh  'A'lam,  out  of  politeness, 
kept  silence,  and  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  was  offended  with 
Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din  on  account  of  this  matter,  and  a  coldness 
came  over  the  affection  with  which  he  formerly  regarded  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din,  and  the  effects  of  this  coolness  will  appear  in  the 
subsequent  narrative.  Another  story  relates  that  when  Mahmud 
Ehilji  reached  the  frontiers  of  Gujardt  he  was  waited  upon  by 
some  Hindu  accountants  who  had  gone  over  to  him  from  Kutb- 
ud-din.  Mahmud  asked  them  for  a  statement  of  the  revenues 
of  Gujardt,  and  on  looking  at  it  he  perceived  that  two-sixths 
were  appropriated  to  the  jdfftrs  of  the  soldiery,  and  that  one- 
sixth  was  assigned  in  charitable  allowances,  as  dimah,  &c.  This 
proportion  of  charitable  allowances  existed  to  the  days  of 
Kutb-ud-din.  Afterwards  each  Sultdn  increased  it  at  his 
pleasure.  Mahmud  observed  that  the  conquest  of  Gujar&t  was 
a  difficult  undertaking,  because  it  had  one  army  for  day  and 
another  for  night.* 

Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din  returned  triumphant  to  Ahmaddbdd,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  amusement  and  pleasure.  He  gave  splendid 
feasts  and  regal  entertainments,  and  indulged  in  drinking  of 
wine  and  sensuality.  He  erected  some  fine  buildings,  such  as 
the  matchless  Hauz  (tank)  of  Kdnkariah,  the  garden  of  Na^ah, 
and  the  tank  therein;  also  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Ghdt 
Mand61,t  &I1  of  them  as  magnificent  as  the  mansions  of  heaven, 
and  as  lovely  as  the  gardens  of  Fairyland,  and  are  still  to  be 
found  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  writer  of  this  work 
saw  them  all  some  years  ago,  but  now  not  a  trace  is  left  of 


*  The  meaoiDg  is  that  there  was  an  army  of  Boldiers  for  senrioe  by  day, 
and  on  army  of  holy  men  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  for  the  kingdom. 
Some  MSB.  say  that  one-sixth  was  devoted  to  charity  cmd  to  the  expenses  of 
Bovalty,  bat  the  reading  in  the  text  has  been  adopted  as  preferable. 

t  Ghdt  Mand61.  This  name,  which  is  very  varioasly  written  in  the  texts, 
is  restored  from  the  '*  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi,"  in  the  appendix  to  which  is  also  a 
long  acconnt  of  these  gardens,  the  story  of  their  oonstmotion,  and  the 
etymology  of  their  names.  This  acconnt  it  is  proposed  to  give  as  an  appendix 
to  Vol.  U. 
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the  palace,  though  the  tank  (of  Kdnkariah)  and  the  garden 
remain. 

In  the  year  855  (a.d.  1451),  Sultdn  Mahmud  Ehilji  went 
out  with  an  army  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country  of 
N&g6r,  and  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  sent  Said  ^At&-ullah,  entitled 
Kiwdm-ul-Mulk,  with  a  strong  force  to  his  support.*  He  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sdmbhar  when  Mahmud  desisted 
from  his  enterprise  and  returned  home.  Eiwdm-ul-Mulk  did 
the  same.f  Soon  after  this  Yiroz  Ehdn,  son  of  Shams  Ehdu 
Dinddni,  ruler  of  Ndg6r  died.  Mujdhid  Khan,  brother  of 
Fir6z  Kh&n,  then  expelled  Shams  Ehdn  the  son  of  Firoz,  and 
seized  upon  the  government.  . 

Shams  Kh&n  took  refuge  with  the  BAn6,,i  and  having 
obtained  his  assistance  he  attacked  Ndg6r.  Muj^hid  Ehdn 
being  unable  to  meet  the  attack  went  to  Sultdn  Mahmud.  The 
Bdna  wished  to  throw  down  a  building  in  Ndg6r,§  but  Shams 
Elh&n  objected,  and  the  dispute  grew  so  warm  that  they  nearly 
came  to  a  fight.  The  R&nd  went  off  in  anger  to  his  own 
country,  and  having  collected  an  army  he  returned  to  attack 
Ndgdr.     Shams  Eh&n  set  the  fort  of  N^6r  in  order,  and  went 

*  This  is  probably  a  Yersion  of  the  statement  in  the  "  T^nkh-i-Alfi "  as  to 
Mahmud's  assembly  of  a  defensive  force  on  his  frontier  in  857  a.h.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  relates  to  this  last-named  year 
than  to  855  a.h.  as  stated  in  the  text. 

t  According  to  the  "  Mir&t-i*Ahmad£/'  Borhin-nd-din,  the  Saint,  died  in 
857  or  858  ;  this  mnst  be  at  least  approximately  correct,  for,  as  will  be  seen, 
his  son,  Shdh  'A'lam,  thenceforwsurd  took  the  leadership  of  the  school  of 
devotees,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  dav . 

t  B4n&  K6mbhd,  son  of  Bdn&  M6kal  (  "  Tab.  Akbari"  and  Firishtah). 

§  This,  as  it  stands,  is  nnintelligible.  The  "Tab.  Akbari  "  says : ''  The  Rand 
promised  to  wrest  N4g(5r  from  Mnj4hid  Khdn,  and  restore  it  to  Shams  Khdn 
on  condition  of  his  throwing  down  the  top  of  the  battlements  of  the  fort.  His 
object  was  this.  Bdnd  M6kal  had  formerly  been  defeated  by  Fir<5z  Khan 
and  pnt  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  Rajputs,  and  his  son  now 
thought  that  if  he  removed  the  npper  battlements  from  the  fortifications,  the 
world  would  say,  *  Although  Rdna  Mdkal  ran  away,  his  son  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  fort.'  The  wretched  Shams  Khdn  had  no  option  but  to  accede.  .  .  . 
After  the  place  was  taken,  the  R&n&  sent  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition. Shams  Khin.  called  a  meeting  of  his  nobles  and  officers  and  laid  the 
matter  before  them.  They  said,  '  Would  to  Qod  that  Firdz  Khan  had  left  a 
daughter,  for  then  the  honour  of  his  family  would  have  been  saved.'  Shams 
Khia  proudly  answered  the  R4n&,  *  That  heads  must  fall  before  the  battle- 
ments came  down.'  The  Bdn&  then  retired  to  his  country."  Firishtah  gives 
the  same  account,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  '*  Tarikh-i-Alfi." 
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to  wait  ppon  Suli&n  Eutb-ud-dm  and  seek  his  aid.  He  took 
with  him  his  daughter  and  gave  her  to  the  Sultan  to  wife. 
Kutb-ud-din  sent  Rdi  A'mi  Chand  Mdnik  and  Malik  Gaddi, 
with  other  nobles  and  an  army,  to  relieve  the  fort  of  Nfigor, 
but  he  kept  Shams  Kh&n  near  himself.  The  nobles  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Rdnd  near  N^or.  Many  Musulmdns  received 
the  honour  of  martyrdom,  and  numberless  infidels  went  their 
way  to  hell,  but  victory  declared  for  neither.  The  R&nd 
plundered  the  town  of  Ndg6r  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  then 
retired  to  his  own  country.* 

In  the  year  860  (a.d.  1456)  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din  led  forth 
his  army  against  the  country  of  the  R&nd  to  avenge  the 
i*avaging  of  Nfig6r.  On  his  way  he  was  waited  on  by  Ehati& 
D^orah  Bdjah  of  Sirohi,  who  came  to  complain  that  the  Rfin& 
had  taken  from  him,  by  force,  the  fort  of  A'bii,  which  had  been 
the  abode  and  refuge  of  his  ancestors,  and  entreated  the  Sultfin 
to  right  him  by  recovering  it.  The  Sultdn  deputed  Malik 
Sha'bdn  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  to  wrest  the  fort  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  adherents  of  the  R&nd  and  to  make  it  over  to  Ehatid.  The 
Malik  had  never  been  employed  in  such  a  service  before.  He 
went  in  among  narrow  and  difficult  passes  in  the  hills  in  an 
unsoldierly  manner,  and  the  enemy  opposed  his  advance  and 
poured  down  on  him  on  all  sides  from  the  heights^  and  he  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  many  men.f  When  this  news  reached  the 
Sultan  he  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  E6mbh^mir,{ 

•  Aooording  to  the  "  T&rfkh-i-Alff  "  Shams  Kh&n  went  with  this  force  and 
was  decidedlj  worsted,  and  Firishtah  has  the  same  stoxy. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi  **  Sha'bdn  simply  failed  in  reducing 
A'bti,  and,  after  suffering  heavy  losses,  was  recalled.  Firishtah  takes  no 
notice  of  the  episode.  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,'*  Sha'b4n  failed,  and, 
losing  many  men,  the  Snlt&n  recalled  him,  ordering  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
A'bu  for  the  present,  but  to  promise  Kh&tii  D^(5rah  that  he  wonld  deal  with 
A'bu  on  another  occasion. 

I  According  to  Firishtah,  the  "Tab.  Akbarf,"  and  the  "  Tirikh-i-Al££," 
Kutb-nd-din  first  marched  against  Sir<5hf,  the  B&jah  of  which  place  came  oat 
and  gave  battle,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  was  defeated.  Kntb-nd-d£n 
then  pressed  on  against  Kdmbhalmfr,  sending  ont  detachments  to  ravage  the 
country  as  he  advanced.  On  reaching  Kdmbhalmfr  he  sat  down  before  it, 
and  Ran&  E6mbh4  came  out  and  gave  battle.  (The  "  T4rfkh-i-Alff ''  says  two 
days  after  Kutb-ud-din's  arrival.)  Khdmbhalmfr  was  one  of  the  thirty-two 
fortresses  erected  by  Bind  Kdmbhd  (Tod's  "  B&jasth4n,"  ch.  8). 
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and  BAnA  K6mbhd  came  down  from  his  fort  and  made  an 
attack,  but  he  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss^  and  retired  to 
his  stronghold. 

Sult&n  Eutb-ud-din  invested  K6mbh&lmir  and  sent  out 
detachments  to  ravage  the  country.  It  is  said  that  it  was  so 
frequently  and  completely  plundered  that  not  a  single  head  of 
cattle  was  left  in  the  home  of  any  Hindii^  and  slaves,  male 
and  female,  beyond  count  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers. 
E6mbh&  was  helpless  and  begged  for  pardon.  He  sent  a 
suitable  tribute^  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  engagement 
never  again  to  attack  N^or  or  invade  the  territories  of  Islam. 
The  Sultdn  then  returned  to  his  capital,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  splendid  festivities  and  pleasures. 

In  course  of  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Sultdn  Mah- 
miid  Khilji,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  strife  among  the 
people  of  Isl&m  resulted  in  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
infidels,  and  that  it  was  expedient,  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  that  "  believers  should  be  brothers,''  that  they  should 
enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  each  other^  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  repression  of  the  infidels,  especially  Bdnd 
E6mbh&,  who  had  so  often  wronged  Musulmdns.  Mahmiid 
Khilji  proposed  that  he  should  assail  him  on  one  side,  and 
Sultdn  Eutb-ud-din  on  the  other;  thus  they  would  utterly 
destroy  him,  and  they  could  then  divide  his  country  between 
them.  Sult&n  Eutb-ud-cUn  accepted  the  proposal^  and  a 
treaty  in  accordance  therewith  was  duly  executed.^ 

In  the  year  861  (a.d.  1467)  Eutb-ud-din  led  an  army 
against  Rdn&  E6mbh&.  Mahmiid  Ehilji  advanced  on  the  other 
side  till  he  reached  the  town  of  Mandisor ;    while   Suitdn 


*  FiriBhtah  sajs  the  embassy,  of  which  one  T4j  Kh&n.  was  chief,  reached 
Eatb-nd-din  on  his  return  towards  Gnjardt.  The  "  Tdr£kh-i-Alf f  '*  especially 
calls  this  a  fresh  treaty ;  probably  the  object  of  the  first  treaty  of  858  a.h. 
was  really  only  to  conclude  peace  between  themselyes.  The  present  one  was 
directed  against  the  R&ni  of  Ghitdr.  Firishtah  says  the  treaty  was  executed 
at  (or  near)  Ch&mp&nir.  The  "  Tabakdt-i-Akbari "  gives  the  names  of  the 
nobles  who  negotiated  the  treaty :  on  behalf  of  Mahmud,  Sh^kh  Nizdm-ud-din 
and  Malik-ul-'niem& ;  on  Kutb-ud-dfn's  side,  K4zf  Hisdm-ud-din. 
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Kutb-ud-dm  advanced  by  N&d6t  and  B&lfisanwah.  Sult&n 
Kutb-ud-din's  first  operation  was  to  reduce  the  fort  of  A'bii, 
which  he  made  over  to  Ehatid  D^6rah.  From  thence  he 
advanced  upon  Eombhdlmir  and  ravaged  all  its  temtories.  At 
that  time  B,&n&  Kdmbhd  was  in  the  fort  of  Chit6r,  and  Sultdn 
Eutb-ud-din  marched  thither.  The  Rdn&  came  out  of  Chit6r 
with  forty  thousand  horse  and  two  hundred  elephants,  and^ 
occupying  the  narrow  defiles  and  rugged  positions^  gave  battle. 
It  is  said  that  fighting  went  on  for  five  days,  and  that  a  cup^  of 
water  was  sold  for  five  phadiyas,  equivalent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood to  twelve  Murddi  tankahs.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
Musulmdn  army  gained  the  victory,  and  the  Bdnd,  baffled  and 
defeated^  returned  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  pale  face  to  Chitdr.f 

The  Sultdn  followed  him  and  invested  the  fortress^  and  in 
the  end  the  representatives  of  R&n&  E6mbh&^  son  of  M6kal^ 
came  to  beg  forgiveness  at  the  feet  of  the  Sult&n.  A  suitable 
tribute:]:  was  taken^  and  the  Rdn&  made  a  covenant  that  he 
would  never  again  molest  Ndg6r.  The  Sultdn  then  returned 
to  his  capital,§  and  Sultdn  Mahmud  went  homewards^  having 
received  from  the  Bdnd  the  district  of  Mandisdr  and  several 
oiYier  parganahs  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  M&lwah.|| 

Six  months  later  R&n&  K6mbh&  broke  the  treaty^  and  set 
forth  to  plunder  N&g6r.  Intelligence  of  this  reached  Malik* 
Sha'bdn  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk  at  midnight.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
Sultan's  private  apartments  and  asked  for  him.     He  was  told 

*  Some  MSB.  read,  "  a  poppy-head  fall/'  i.e.  "  a  mere  thimblefoL'' 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  the  fighting  lasted  only  one  day ;  the  battle 
was  drawn.  The  next  day  the  Bdn&  withdrew  into  the  fort  and  sned  for 
peace.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Aiff  "  gives  no  partionlars,  but  Firishtah  speaks  of 
two  battles,  one  near  Sirdhf,  another  near  Chitdr. 

{  Firishtah  says  fourteen  maunds  of  gold,  two  elephants,  and  other  valua- 
bles ;  the  ^  Tab.  AkbanV  four  maunds  of  gfold,  several  elephants,  and  other 
things;  the  *' T4rfkh-i-Alfi,"  four  maunds  of  gold,  two  elephants,  fifty 
horses,  and  precious  stuffs. 

§  The  ''  Tdrfkh-i-Alfi "  seems  rather  to  intimate  that  Eutb-ud-dfn  made 
his  own  terms  and  left  Mahmdd  to  shift  for  himself. 

II  R4na  Kdmbha's  view  of  these  transactions  has  been  put  on  record  by 
himself  on  the  celebrated  "  pillar  of  victory  '*  which  he  erected  at  Chitdr. 
See  Fergusson's  "  History  of  Architecture,*'  and  Thomas's  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Pathdn  Kings,"  p.  254.  He  claimed  to  have  captured  Mahmtid  of  Malwab  i 
see  Tod's  '<  B^jasthdn,''  vol.  i.  oh.  8. 
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that  the  Sultdn  was  sleeping.  "  Wake  him,"  he  said.  The 
servants  replied  that  they  dared  not  do  so.  The  wazir  entered 
the  king's  bed-room  and  pressed  his  feet.  The  Sultdn  started 
np  and  said,  ''What  is  it ?  '*  The  wazlr  replied,  '*It  is  your 
slave,  Sha'bdn."  The  Sultdn  asked  if  there  was  any  news. 
Sha^bdn  answered,  "  Yes.*'  "  Tell  it  at  once,''  said  the  Sultto, 
and  the  wazir  said :  '*  The  news  has  just  come  that  the 
accursed  Eombhd,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  is  again  marching 
against  N&g6r ;  let  the  order  be  given  this  moment  for  the 
alarm  to  be  beaten,  and  ride  outside  the  city  with  your  troops. 
Then  the  'RAak,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  will  at  once  march 
back  and  will  not  attempt  this  place  again.  Otherwise  the 
mischief  will  spread  far  and  wide.  Now  is  the  time  to  devise 
means  to  stop  it."  The  king  said,  "  I  have  a  sick  head-ache,* 
and  am  unable  to  ride."  The  wazir  said,  *'  You  can  go  in  a 
pdlki"  So  the  Sult&n  got  into  a  pdlki  and  commanded  the 
march  towards  Eombh&lmir  at  once.  The  Rdn&'s  spies 
informed  him  of  this  movement,  and  he,  on  hearing  of  it, 
returned  to  his  country. 

In    862t   (a.d.   1458)    Kutb-ud-dm  the   Sultdn  moved  to 

*  The  expression  used  signifies  a  head-aohe  prodnoed  by  drunkenness. 
Firishtah  says  that  the  Sult£[i  conld  not  be  got  ont  of  his  capital  at  all ;  bat 
that  'Im&d-nl-Mnlk  moved  the  troops  on  one  march ;  bat  the  troops  were  not 
eqaipped  for  the  campaign  till  after  a  month's  halt  there,  and  says  that 
Entb-ad-dfn  retnmed  to  Ahmaddb&d  when  the  R&nd  withdrew.  The 
«  T&rfkh  *'  giyes  nearly  the  same  story,  bat  pats  it  in  862  a.h.,  and  makes  the 
Saltan  oontinae  his  march  in  spite  of  the  Bdn4's  withdrawal,  and  connects 
this  affair  with  the  foray  against  Sirdhf ,  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  text.  The  "  Tab.  AJcbari  **  separates  the  two  events,  and  places  the  first 
in  861  A.H.,  making  the  Salt&n  retam  to  Ahmad&bid,  and  says  that  he  moved 
against  SirdhC  at  the  commencement  of  862  a.h. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  speaks  of  this  campaign  as  follows  :  Eatb-ud-din 
marched  towards  Sirdhf  with  the  intention  of  panishing  Kdmbha ;  the  Hiljah 
of  Sirohi,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  B&na  Kumbha  fled  to  the  hills  (this 
was  not,  apparently,  Ehatfd  D^drah),  and  the  Saltan  for  the  third  time  bornt 
Sirdhf,  and  plnndered  the  towns  (in  the  neighboarhood^.  He  then  sent  a 
detachment  to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  the  R4na  Kombhd,  and  himself 
moved  npon  Kombhilmfr.  On  his  way  he  heard  that  Snltdn  Mahmud  Elhilji 
had  marched  apon  Chitdr  by  way  of  Mandisor,  and  had  occupied  all  the 
districts  dependent  on  it.  SiUtdn  Entb-ad-dfn  pushed  on  straight  in  pursuit 
of  B&na  Kombhi,  and  shut  him  up  in  Kdmbhdlmfr.  After  tho  lapse  of  some 
time  he  discovered  that  to  reduce  the  fort  would  be  a  very  difiicult  business, 
so  he  raised  the  siege  and  marched  towards  Chitdr.  After  ravaging  the 
country  in  that  neighbourhood  he  returned  to  Ahmaddb&d.    To  every  soldier 
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Sir6hi,  and  from  thence  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Rdnd,  and 
having  laid  it  waste,  returned  home.  The  Sult&n  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,*  and  on  the  20th  of  Rajabf  he  died.  He 
had  reigned  eight  years,  six  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  daughter  of  J&m  Jun  of  Sind j; 
gave  birth  to  Fateh  Khdn,  another  daughter  (of  the  J&m) 
was  married  to  Shdh  'Alam.  She  also  had  children.§  Shfih 
Bhikan  was  her  son.  When  the  Sultdn's  wife  told  her  sister 
the  news,  the  latter  begged  Shdh  'A^lam  to  send  for  the  boy  to 
her  house,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  to  him.  Fateh  Kh&n  s 
mother  kept  him  most  carefuUy  in  that  house ;  but  they  were 
in  perpetual  anxiety  for  fear  of  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din.  At  last 
one  day  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din  in  an  idle  moment  bethought  him 
of  Fateh  Khdn,  and  asked  where  he  was ;  they  told  him  that 
he  was  with  his  maternal  aunt  in  the  house  of  Sh&h  ^Alam, 
and  that  the  Saint  treated  him  with  the  utmost  regard.  On 
hearing  this  the  Sultdn  became  jealous  and  angry,  and  took  a 
dislike  to  Fateh  Kh&n.  One  day  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Saint,  which  revealed  his  real  intentions,  to  the  effect  that^ 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  was  to  send  Fateh  Kh&n  to  the 


who  lost  a  horse  during  the  campaign  he  paid  its  valne  from  his  own  treasury, 
and  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  his  men.  "Riai  E6mbh& 
sent  messengers  after  the  Sultan  begging  forgiyeness  for  his  offences.  The 
Snltdn  granted  pardon  and  sent  the  messengers  back  happy.  In  the  year 
863  A.H.  he  again  prepared  to  take  the  field,  but  fell  ill.  The  account  of 
Firishtah  is  an  abstract  of  this  account.  The  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi  **  follows  the 
**  T&rikh-i-Alff  **  in  making  the  last  expedition  against  Sirdhf,  the  continua- 
tion of  Kutb-ud-dfn*s  effort  when  roused  by  the  Bdn&'s  march  to  Nagor.  As 
stated  in  note  ||  p.  151,  the  R4nd  has  giyen  his  version  of  these  occurrences 
on  the  magnificent  **  pillar  of  victory/'  which  he  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
them  at  Chitdr.     Bee  Fergusson's  "  History  of  Architecture/'  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 

*  This  sentence,  as  it  stands,  is  unintelligible.  The  Sult&n  was  (as  the 
**  T4rfkh-i-Alfi  "  expressly  says)  only  twenty-eight  years  and  a  few  months 
old ;  perhaps  it  merely  means  "  his  health  began  to  break  up,"  as  was  likely, 
from  his  debauched  habits,  to  be  the  case. 

t  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  lithographed  edition,  and  fits  in  with  the 
dates  of  D&ud's  accession  and  deposition,  but  all  the  MBS.  have  "  3rd 
Eajab." 

X  Jdm  Jun  may  perhaps  be  the  king  called  Raiddn  in  the  MBS.  of  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Ma'asmii."  The  date  would  suit,  and  the  spelling  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  doubtful  {"  Mahomedan  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  230). 

§  In  what  follows  the  language  is  slightly  condensed,  and  one  unmeaning 
anecdote,  a  very  short  one,  is  omitted. 
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Sultdn.'^  Shdh  'Alam  replied  that  the  boy  had,  in  fear  of  his 
life,  sought  refuge  with  the  darv^shes,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  becoming  in  them  to  seize  him  and  make  him  over  to  the 
Sultdn.  "  You/'  he  said,  ^'  are  lord,  but  in  any  case  he  is  still  your 
brother."  The  Sultdn  sent  spies  to  watch,  and  himself  left  the 
city  and  moved  out  to  the  palace  of  Malik  Nur,t  which  was 
near  Rasuldb&d^  where  the  Saint  livedo  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  seize  Fateh  Khdn  when  his  spies  brought  him  informa- 
tion of  him.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  R&ni  Bup  Mdnjari^  his' 
favourite  wife,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Shdh  'Alam's,  with  a  party 
of  eunuchs  to  visit  the  Saint,  and  desired  her  to  inquire  for 
Fateh  Kh&n  and  to  bring  him  away,  and  if  she  saw  him  she 
was  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  off.  The  Rdni  saw  Fateh  Khdn 
sitting  by  the  Saint,  and  she  ran  to  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  tried  to  drag  him  away.  The  Saint  smiled  and  said, 
"  To-day,  Bibi,  you  take  Fateh  Khan  by  the  hand,  but  one  day 
he  shall  take  you  by  the  hand."  [Eventually,  on  the  death  of 
Kutb-ud-din,  Rdni  Bup  Mdnjari  was  married  to  Fateh  Khan, 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  entitled  Mahmud  Shah, 
and  so  the  Saint's  prediction  was  fulfilled.]  When  she  heard 
this  the  Bdni  let  Fateh  Khdn  go,  and  excused  herself  to  Shdh 
'Alam.  She  came  to  the  ELing  and  said,  '^  I  found  him,  but  I 
did  not  get  him.'' 

Another  day  the  spies  brought  intelligence  that  Fateh  Khdn 
was  in  a  certain  chamber  reading  to  Shdh  'Alam.  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din  at  once  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and,  galloping  up, 
was  about  to  enter  in  haste,  when  one  of  the  doorkeepers, 
named  Mukbil,  stopped  him.  '*  Do  you  stop  me  in  paying  my 
respects  to  the  Saint?"  the  Sultdn  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 
When  Sh&h  'Alam  heard  it,  he  called  out :  "  Mukbil,  let  him 
pass  1 "  and  he  said  to  Fateh  Kh&n,    "  From  a  young  man 

*  This  fact  shows  something  of  the  social  position  of  these  holy  men,  and 
both  exemplifies  and  explains  to  some  extent  the  great  political  influence 
which  they  seem  to  have  exercised. 

t  Some  MSS.  have,  instead  of  Malik  Nur,  **  Wahidp^"  j  others,  "  Kamad- 
p^,*'  and  "Kahfdp6r." 
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become  a  little  old  one/*  At  once  Fateh  Kh&n's  appearance 
was  changed,  and  to  Sultdn  Eutb-ud-din^s  eyes  lie  appeared  an 
old  man,  with  white  beard  and  eyebrows  and  a  bent  back.  Fateh 
Kh&n  was  then  ten  years  old.  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din  sat  down 
on  the  carpet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  cast  his  eyes  all  over  the 
chamber,  but  could  see  no  one  except  the  Saint  and  the  old  man. 
So  he  was  ashamed  and  went  away,  and  rebuked  his  spies. 

[Sultdn  Mahmiid  used  to  say,"*^]  In  those  days  they  were 
accustomed  to  dress  me  in  girPs  clothes,  lest  anyone  should 
see  me  accidentally,  for  the  search  after  me  on  behalf  of  Sult&n 
Kutb-ud-din  was  extremely  active.  One  day  I  was  hidden  on  the 
top  of  a  house  with  my  nurse ;  spies  gave  information  to  the 
Sult&n,  and  he  ran  up  intending  to  kill  me.  They  told  the  Saint, 
who  only  said,  ''  It  is  ill  done,  but  how  will  he  take  the  tiger  ?  ** 
The  Sultdn  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  my  nurse  cried  out,  '^  This 
is  the  daughter  of  so-and-so,  a  Bukh&n  Said.''  The  Sult&n 
loosed  my  dress,  and  seeing  that  my  person  was  that  of  a  girl, 
let  me  go.  He  went  away  and  told  his  boon  companions,  who 
said,  "  You  should  in  any  case  have  brought  the  child  away  " ; 
so  he  returned  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  when  my  hand 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  tiger's  paw.  The  Sult&n  dropped 
it  at  once,  and  ceased  to  pursue  me  any  more. 

After  this  the  Sultdn's  ill-feeling  against  Sh&h  'Alam 
increased  day  by  day,  but  he  did  not  openly  display  it.  At 
last,  Bibi  Mirgi,  the  Sainf s  wife,  died,  and  he  sent  this 
message  to  Bibi  Moghali:  ''While  your  sister  was  alive,  a 
marriage  between  us  was  unlawful ;  now  it  is  expedient  that 
you  accept  another  house  here  in  exchange  for  your  own."  On 
receiving  this  message,  Bfbi  Moghali  was  much  disturbed,  and 
overcome  with  care  and  grief;  but  the  Jdm  J6n&nt  of  Sind,  who 

*  These  words  are  necessary  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the  text,  as  the 
Snlt^n  is  made  to  speak  in  the  first  person.  This  story  occurs  in  all  the  best 
texts  of  the  *' Mir^t-i-Ahmadi/'  otherwise  it  might  seem  that  the  passage 
was  an  interpolation. 

t  **  Jam  FirtSz  *'  in  some  MSS.,  which  also  give  her  father's  name  as  Zkm 
J&man,  the  J&m  Jun  before  mentioned.  The  passage  is  a  little  doubtful,  as 
the  MSS.  differ ;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  J4m  interfered  and 
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was  her  uocle^  expressed  to  her  that^  in  the  first  place,  both  her 
father  and  her  mother  had  originally  designed  her  for  Shdh 
'Alam.  The  fact  was  that  Jdm  Jaunan  had  two  daughters^  Bibi 
Moghali^  and  Bibi  Mirgi.  Bibi  Mirgi  he  betrothed  to  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din^  and  Bibi  Moghali  to  Shdh  'Alam.  Sultdn 
Miihamad  heard  of  the  great  beauty  of  Bibi  Moghali,  and 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  bribes,  got  the  Jdm^s  envoys  to 
give  Bibi  Moghali  to  him,  and  to  make  over  Bibi  Mirgi  to 
Shdh  'Alam.  Sh&h  ^Alam  complained  to  his  father,  Burhan- 
ud-din,  who  said,  "  My  son,  it  is  fated  that  you  should  marry 
both  of  them/'  Eventually  the  Saint  conceived  an  affection 
for  Bibi  Moghali;  so  his  father's  words  came  true,  for  he 
married  her.  She  waited  upon  him,  as  if  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  or  like  a  slave  girl,  and  he,  charmed  with  her  sweet 
disposition  and  great  beauty,  grew  very  fond  of  her.  It  so 
happened  that  one  day,  being  on  such  easy  terms  with  him,  she 
went  into  his  private  room  and  laid  her  face  against  his  curly 
hair.  When  he  felt  it  he  expressed  himself  greatly  delighted, 
and  told  her  to  ask  for  anything  she  wished.  She  said: 
'*  Fateh  Kh&n  desires  to  be  established  in  the  place  of  his 
ancestors.  If  it  be  an  unbecoming  desire,  pardon  it^  for  it  is 
mine  also/*  The  Saint  replied  :  "  It  has  been  already  deter- 
mined that  Fateh  Khdn  shall  have  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat, 
and  this  will  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and,  certainly,  if  he  had 
done  anything  unbecoming,  for  your  sake  I  would  pardon 
aU." 

When  Bibi  Moghali  was  married  to  Sh&h  'Alam,  the  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din  took  it  very  ill;  and  what  was  already  in  his 
heart  began  to  show  itself,  and  he  commenced  to  quarrel  with 
the  Saint  and  to  complain  of  him.  One  day,  when  excited  with 
wine,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  gave  orders  to  plunder 
Basul&bdd.    Men  collected  in  knots,  and  looked  at  each  other ; 


recommended  the  marriage.  The  chronology,  however,  does  not  seem  to  suit 
the  alleged  intervention  of  Jdm  Ffroz.  Apparently,  if  the  story  be  true,  the 
two  J&ms  should  be  Jim  Saugar  and  J4m  Nanda,  or  Niziuu-nd-diu. 
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but  no  one  would  begin.  The  Sult&n  himself  set  the  example^ 
and  galloping  his  horse  about^  by  tongue  and  hand  he  urged 
on  the  plunder  of  the  town.  God  Almighty  so  ordained  that 
an  infuriated  camel  appeared ;  the  King  slashed  at  it  with  his 
sword  but  missed  it^  and  cut  his  own  knee ;  he  fell  irom  his 
horse^  and  they  put  him  into  a  pdlki  and  carried  him  to  his 
palace.  He  died  on  the  third  day.*^  People  say  that  this  was 
not  really  a  camel^  but  the  Angel  of  Death  who  assumed  the 
form  of  the  camel.  Indeed^  it  is  commonly  said  that  it  was  a 
phantom  camel  which  appeared  on  that  day.  They  say^  too, 
that  the  sword  was  the  same  weapon  which  Shdh  'A'iam  gave 
to  Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din  when  he  went  out  to  do  battle  with 
Mahmiid  Khilji,  as  has  been  already  related  above. 

Other  accounts  are  given  of  his  death.  It  is  said  that  one 
day  he  wanted  to  take  his  ladies  to  view  the  city  of  Ahmad- 
kh&d,  and  gave  orders  that  every  male  should  go  out  of  the 
city.  He  took  his  ladies  from  street  to  street,  w;hen  suddenly 
he  saw  a  man.  In  a  great  rage  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck 
at  him,  but  the  man  slipped  away,  and  the  King  cut  his  own 
knee.    The  wound  caused  his  death. 

Another  story  is,  that  his  wound  was  painful  and  got  worse 
and  worse.  One  day,  while  in  agony,  he  looked  from  an  upper 
room  of  his  palace,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  S&bar. 
He  saw  a  wood-cutter  with  a  great  bundle  of  wood,  which  he 
carried  over  the  river,  with  great  difficulty,  on  his  head.  On 
reaching  the  bank,  he  threw  down  his  load,  drew  out  a  dry 
crust  from  his  waist-cloth,  and  pulling  up  a  few  onions  he  ate 
them  with  great  relish  and  enjoyment,  and  drank  water  from 
the  river  to  his  satisfaction.  Then  he  fell  asleep  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree.     The  King  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  that  I  could  give  my 

*  Neither  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  Firiahtah,  or  the  "  Tdrfkh-i-Alff,"  ascribe 
Kntb-nd-din'a  death  to  anything  save  natural  causes.  The  first  named, 
indeed,  particularly  says  that  when  taken  ill  he  went  to  Bat<5h,  to  the  Saint 
"  Kutb  'A'lam,"  and  prayed  for  a  son,  but  was  informed  in  reply  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  his  brother.  These  tales,  told  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Mirdt-i-Ahmadf,"  are  dearly  intended  to  glorify  the  darv^shes  generally 
and  the  Bukh^rf  Safds  in  particular. 
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sovereignty  to  this  wood-cutter,  and  that  I  might  have  his 
health  and  his  labour/' 

The  author  of  the  *'  Bah&dar  Shdhi  ^'  states  that  the 
daughter  of  Shams  Kh&n^  wife  of  the  Sultdn,  at  .the  instiga- 
tion of  her  father^  poisoned  the  Sultdn,  in  order  that  Shams 
Kh&n  might  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt.  When  the 
Sult&n  was  at  the  point  of  death  his  nobles  killed  Shams 
Khdn,*^  and  his  mother  gave  orders  for  the  handmaids  to  tear 
the  wife  to  pieces.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
common  stories  and  the  statement  in  the  ''Bahddar  Sh&hi/^ 
It  may  be  that  after  the  King  was  wounded  the  poison  was 
administered.     But  Grod  knows  the  truth.f 

*  Some  MSS.  of  the  '*  Mir&t-i-Sikandan  '*  say  that  the  Sultdn  gave  the  order 
himself,  and  make  him  assign  as  a  reason  that  his  death  was  bronght  about 
by  the  machinations  of  the  darv^shes — insinuating  that  Shams  Khin  was  their 
tool.  Bat  the  majority  of  MSS.  ran  as  in  the  text,  and  this  form  of  the 
story  obtains  alike  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari/*  Firishtah,  and  "  Tdrfkh-i-Alfi." 

t  The  '*  Tab.  Akbari  *'  adds  that  he  was  boried  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Mohamad  Sh&h,  to  which  some  copies  add,  "  in  the  M^k  Ch6k.**  This 
would,  of  course,  be  the  khatirah  of  Mohamad  II.,  his  father.  Firishtah 
also  says  he  was  buried  in  Muhamad  Sh&h's  maosoleam.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
praises  his  valoor,  bot  says  that  in  anger,  and,  especially  when  onder  the 
infloence  of  liqoor,  he  was  reckless  in  shedding  blood,  and  that  he  did  many 
croel  thingps. 


[A.D.  1458.J  1  KQ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SULtAn    Da6d,    a   relative   op    sultan   KUTB-UD-DfN. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Entb-ud-din^  he  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  relations,'^  Sult&n  D&iid  Sh&h^  who 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  wazlrs  and  amirs. 
He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  23rd  day  of  Bajab,  and  was 
dethroned  at  the  close  of  the  month.  He  had  hardly  obtained 
authority  when  he  held  out  to  a  carpet-spreader^  who  had  been 
his  neighbour  before  he  attained  to  the  throne^  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  title  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk^  notwithstanding  that  the 
noble  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  was  his  permanent  tvazlr.  About  the 
same  time  he  promised  to  elevate  another  low  fellow  to  the  title 
of  Burh&n-ul-Mulk,  although  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  was  the  amlr-uU 
umrd  of  Sult&n  Kutb-ud-din^  and  was  alive  and  well.  These 
two  base  fellows  allowed  their  expectations  to  become  known^ 
and  the  ministers  and  great  nobles  said,  '^  If  he  does  such 
things  before  his  authority  is  established,  what  will  he  do 
afterwards  ? ''  He  got  together  all  the  plate  and  the  rich  stuffs 
manufactured  (for  the  king)  in  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Ahmad^ 
and  he  instituted  an  inquiry  into  most  trifling  accounts^f  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar^  and  caused  the 

*  The  two  best  MSS.,  A  and  Hjdr.,  have  this  reading ;  the  lithograph  and 
the  other  three  MSS.  have  D&ud,  the  son  of  Sult&n  Ahmad. 

t  The  expression  literally  is,  '*  into  the  acoonnts  of  dried  figs  and  oranges  " ! 
Mnzaffar  Sh&h  began  his  reign  (as  Sultin)  more  than  fifty  years  before 
this  time ! 
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balances  to  be  paid  into  his  own  treasury.  The  first  order 
which  he  gave  was  for  reducing  the  grain  of  the  pigeons  and 
the  oil  of  the  lamps. 

When  the  nobles  saw  this,  they  said,  '^  A  character  like  this 
is  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt,^*  and  they  determined 
upon  raising  to  the  throne  Fateh  Eh&n,  half-brother  of  Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din,  who  bore  the  marks  of  dignity  and  majesty  on 
his  brow.  They  deputed  *Ald-ul-Mulk  bin  Suhr&b  to  com- 
municate with  Her  Majesty  Bibi  Moghaii,  mother  of  Fateh 
Ehdn.  The  Bibi  at  first  refused,"*^  but  'Ald-ul-Mulk  urged  that 
there  was  no  one  else  worthy  of  the  throne  of  Gujar&t,  and 
that  she  ought  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  In  the  end  'Ald- 
ul-Mulk  placed  Fateh  Eh&n  on  horseback  and  conducted  him 
in  royal  state  towards  the  Bhadar.  (The  people  of  Gujardt 
call  the  royal  palace  *'  Bhadar.'^  ^he  ministers  and  nobles 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and,  having  saluted  him  as  king,  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Shdh  and  offered  their 
congratulations.  When  they  reached  the  Bhadar,  the  noise  of 
the  drums  and  trumpets  reached  the  ears  of  Sultdn  Ddiid,  and 
he  inquired  what  had  happened.  They  told  him  that  the 
nobles  had  made  Fateh  Kh&n  king,  and  were  bringing  him  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  royal  throne.  Sultdn  Ddud  got  out  of  a 
window  facing  the  river  S&bar^  and  went  into  hiding.  He 
reigned  only  seven  days.  It  is  related  that  he  entered  as  an 
inquirer  into  the  monastery  of  Sh^kh  Adhan  Rumi,  and 
became  his  attendant ;  in  a  short  time  he  obtained  advance- 
ment (in  spiritual  rank).     He  soon  afterwards  died. 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akban,"  because  she  did  not  consider  him  equal 
to  the  duties  of  the  position. 


[Mirit-i-Sikandari.]  ^^^ 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

REIGN   OP   SULTAN    MAHm6d   sfOARHA. 

Sulta'n  Di'n-pana'h  Mahmu'd  ascended  the  throne  onaSanday, 
the  first  Sha'bdn,  h.  863  (18th  of  June,  a.d.  1459).  He  added 
glory  and  lustre  to  the  kingdom  of  Gujar&t,  and  was  the  best 
of  all  the  Gujar&t  kings,  including  all  who  preceded,  and  all 
who  succeeded  him ;  and  whether  for  abounding  justice  and 
generosity,  for  success  in  religious  war,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  laws  of  Isl&m  and  of  Musulm&ns ;  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, alike  in  boyhood,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age;  for 
power,  for  valour,  and  victory — he  was  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Hindui  language,  as  spoken  by  the 
Hindus  of  Gujar&t,  they  call  a  bullock  Bigarh,  because  its 
horns  stretch  out  right  and  left  like  the  arms  of  a  person  about 
to  embrace.  The  moustachios  of  the  Sultdn  were  straight  and 
long  like  these  horns,  hence  he  obtained  the  cognomen  Bigarha. 
Some  say  that  in  Hindui  bi  means  ^*  two,'^  and  garh  **  a  fort." 
The  Sult&n  took  the  forts  of  Jundhgarh  and  Ch&mpdnir,  and 
from  the  conquest  of  these  two  forts  he  was  called  Bigarha.* 

•  This  word  is  written  in  the  Persian  ^j*^  Bigarh  or  Bigarha,    The  second 
etymology  abo^e  gi^en  suits  this  spelling  exactly,  as  it  would  make  the  word 

come  from  the  GujarAtf  (or  Hindi)  words  fw  vi  (the  Sanskrit  f^  dvi),  **  two," 

and  jnr  gadh  (pronounced  gafh),  "  a  fort,"  in  which  latter  word,  as  in  the 

name,  the  vowel  a  is  short.  The  other  etymology,  which  the  author  seems 
to  prefer,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Aurangzib,  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  and  by 
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Notwithstanding  his  high  dignity  and  royalty,  he  had  au 
enormous  appetite.  The  full  daily  allowance  of  food  for  the 
Sultdn  was  one  man  Gujar&t  weight.  In  eating  this  he  put 
aside  five  sirs  of  boiled  rice,*  and  before  going  to  sleep  he  used 
to  make  it  up  into  a  pasty  and  place  one  half  of  it  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  his  couch  and  the  other  half  on  the  left,  so 
that  on  whichever  side  he  awoke  he  might  find  something  to 
eat^  and  might  then  go  to  sleep  again.  He  used  thus  to  eat 
several  times  every  night.  In  the  morning,  after  saying  his 
prayers,  he  took  a  cup  full  of  honey  and  a  cup  of  butter, 
with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  golden  plantains  (or 
ban&nas) .  He  often  used  to  say,  ^'  If  God  had  not  raised 
Mahmiid  to  the  throne  of  Gujardt  who  would  have  satisfied 
his  hunger  ?  " 

He  was  thirteen  years,  two  months,  and  three  days  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.     After  the  manner  of  his  ancestors, 

the  early  European  traveller  Yarthenck,  wonld  seem  to  derive  it  from  hi, 
as  above,  and  the  Gnjar&tf  (or  Hindi)  STTT  gddha  (pronounced  gdrha),  of 

which  Professor  Biihler  writes  as  follows : — "9ITT  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  the  past 

perfect  participle  of  the  verb  JFTT  *  to  submerge,'  *  to  penetrate.'     It  is  used 

as  an  adjective,  and  means  '  strong,'  '  close,'  *  excessive,'  e.g.  as  in  the  common 

phrase,  *  a  close  embrace  *  JTTTiJ  WrfifflT'nj  (^ddham  dtinganam  or  gdrham 

dlinganam).  It  occurs  in  these  and  some  other  meanings  in  all  the  modem 
Pdlkrits,  in  Gujardti  as  well  as  in  Mardthi  and  Hindi.  But  I  do  not  find  in 
the  dictionaries  the  meaning  *  intimate  friend.'  However,  I  think  it  wonld  be 
correct  to  say  gddha  mitra,  *a  firm  or  intimate  friend.'"  Thus  it  would 
seem  the  word  Big&rha  might  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  a  double  embrace," 
or,  perhaps,  of  "  two  intimates,"  i.e.  intimate  friends.  Sir  B.  Frere  has 
heanl  it  used  as  meaning  '*  an  intimate  friend"  (though  bat  rarely)  in 
Gujar&t,  and  in  Einloch  Forbes's  **  B&s  M&la,"  a  man's  name  is  given  as 
Vegwoo  (i.e.  Bigaru),  which  is  rendered  as  "  the  long-homed  bull "  (*♦  Rds 
M&1&,"  vol.  i.  p.  859,  1st  ed.).  This  carries  the  application  of  the  term  a  step 
further  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  author.  The  shortening  or  "  clip- 
ping "  of  a  long  vowel  in  the  course  of  descent  is  not  a  very  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  any  of  the  "  modern  Prakrits,"  from  a 
Sanskrit  original ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  the  word  has 
been  transliterated  into  Persian,  and  the  long  vowel,  even  if  it  existed,  might 
easily  (especially  if  not  strongly  accentuated),  have  been  dropped  in  the 
process.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  the  second  etymology  is  best  suited 
to  the  modern  orthography,  the  first  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  is 
supported  by  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence. 

•  One  man,  Gujar4t  weight,  equivalent  to  fifteen  BahMli  sirs  ('*  Mir£t-i- 
Ahmadi ").  A  similar  legend  exists  as  to  the  celebrated  Abu-1-Fazl,  only 
his  allowance  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-two  sirs !  See  Blochmann  (on 
the  authority  of  the  M4sir-ul-Umrd),  "  A'in-i-Akbari,"  Introduction,  p.  xxviii. 
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he  bestowed  gifts  and  honours  upon  his  soldiers^  and  he  gave 
titles  to  several  persons. 

When  some  months  had  passed,  some  misguided  nobles, 
whose  names  were  Kabir-ud-^n  SultAm,  entitled  Burh&n-ul- 
Mulk,  Maul&na  Khizr,  entitled  Safi-ul-Mulk,  Hdmidbin  Isma'il^ 
entitled  'Azd-ul-Mulk,  and  Khw&jah  Muhammad,  entitled 
His&m-ul-Mulk,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  'Imdd-ul- 
Mulk,  whose  name  was  Malik  Sha'b&n,  and  aimed  at  depriving 
him  of  power.  One  morning  they  went  to  the  door  of  the 
Sult&n's  private  apartments  before  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  got  there, 
and  said  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  was  meditating  treason,  and  was 
intent  upon  raising  his  own  son,  Shah&b-ud-din,  to  the  throne, 
after  which  he  would  do  whatever  he  pleased.  ''We,"  said 
they,  ''  are  the  cherished  dependants  of  your  throne,  and  how 
can  we  connive  at  such  proceedings  ?  It  behoves  your  Majesty 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.'^  The  Sult&n  asked  what 
it  meant,  and  they  told  him  his  (own)  death  or  close  confine- 
ment. The  Sult&n  kept  silence.  When  Im&d-ul-Mulk  came 
to  the  Sult&n's  apartment  these  nobles  seized  him,'^  placed  a 
collar  on  his  neck,  and  fetters  on  his  feet,  and,  giving  him  in 
charge  of  five  hundred  of  their  own  trusted  followers^  they 
directed  them  to  keep  him  under  guard  on  the  roof  of  the 
darbdr  called  Bhadar.f  Having  thus  succeeded  to  their 
hearts'  content,  they  went  home  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
enjoyment. 

*  According  to  Firishtah  the  Salt&n  dissembled  when  he  ordered  the  arrest 
of  his  minister;  but  the  language  of  the  other  acooonts  seems  hardlj  to 
warrant  this  assertion.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  accounts  which  have 
thus  come  down  to  us,  Mahmud  behaved  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  re- 
solution very  marvellous  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  although  no  doubt  most 
Indian  boys  of  that  age  would  be  considered  precocious  in  intellect  if  they 
were  European  boys.  Still,  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  attained  such 
maturity  of  judgment  and  dissimulation  as  at  once  to  have  decided  on  his 
course  of  action,  and  to  have  deceived  a  number  of  men  of  the  world  regard- 
ing it.  He  was  probably  uncertain  what  to  do  at  first,  and  allowed  (or 
ordered)  the  arrest,  but,  when  he  had  been  more  fully  informed,  took  his 
part  decidedly  and  bravely. 

t  According  to  the  ''  Tab.  Akbari,''  Im&d-ul-Mulk  was  confined  "  on  the 
roof  of  the  Ahmaddbid  gate  of  the  Bhadar,"  which  makes  the  story 
Qlearer. 

11  • 
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When  the  night  set  in, '  Abdulldh,  the  master  of  the  elephants,* 
told  the  Sultdn  that  the  apprehension  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  because  the  nobles  who  were 
friendly  to  him  were  preparing  for  flight,  and  the  refractory 
nobles  were  keeping  Habib  Khdn,  the  Sult&n's  uncle,  son  of 
Ahmad  Shdh,  in  their  charge,  and  intended,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, to  raise  a  revolt  against  the  Sultdn  and  to  place  Habib 
Khdn  upon  the  throne.f  On  hearing  this  statement  the  Sultdn 
told  this  to  his  mother.  She  sent  for  'Abdull&h ;  and  the  Sultdn, 
after  administering  binding  oaths,  told  him  to  speak ;  and 
'Abdull&h  repeated  what  he  had  before  stated.  The  Sultan 
summoned  some  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  Malik  Hdji, 
Malik  K&lii,  and  Malik  'Am,  who  were  the  most  important 
and  most  loyal  of  his  supporters,  and  consulted  with  them. 
It  was  resolved  to  release  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and  to  give  the 
houses  of  the  artful  treacherous  nobles  up  to  haldn  (that  is 
to  say,  to  plunder),  that  they  might  reap  the  reward  of  their 
own  acts. 

The  Sultdn  ordered  'AbduUdh  to  bring  all  the  elephants 
fully  equipped  to  the  darbdr.  After  that  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  throne,  and  told  Sharf-ul-Mulk  to  bring  *'  that  traitor  Im^d- 
ul-Mulk  from  his  prison-house  to  receive  punishment,  and  to  be 
made  a  warning  for  others."  Sharf-ul-Mulk  proceeded  on  his 
errand,  but  the  guards  appointed  by  the  amirs  would  not  obey 
the  SultAn's  command.  Sharf-ul-Mulk  returned  and  reported 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Sultdn  himself  then  took  action.  He 
went  to  the  top  of  a  tower  of  the  Bhadar,  and  with  angry 
tone  and  loud  voice  commanded  them  to  bring  forth  Sha*bdn 
'Imdd-ul-Mulk.  When  the  guards  heard  the  voice  of  the 
SuMn,  they  had  no  option  save  to  take- the  Malik  out  of 
the  place  where  he  was  confined,  and  to  bring  him.  The 
Sultdn  ordered  them  to  take  him  upstairs,  that  he  might  ask 

•  **  Master  of  the  elephants," — the  text  calls  him  shdhnah  the  "  Tarf kh- 
i-Alf£  "  ddrdghah  of  the  elephants. 

f  The  accession  of  Habfb  Kh&n  was,  according  to  Firishtah  and  "  Tilrikh- 
i-Alfi,"  the  real  object  of  this  plot. 
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the  traitor  why  he  had  conceived  such  a  design,  regardless  of 
the  Sultdn's  wrath.  When  they  reached  the  upper  story,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  the  fetters  oflf  the  Malik's  feet.  As 
soon  as  the  guards  perceived  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken, 
several  of  them  ran  off  to  inform  the  amirs,  and  others  stood 
humbly"*^  before  the  Sultdn  and  stated  that  they  had  imprisoned 
the  Malik  by  order  of  the  Sultdn,  and  that  what  they  had 
done  under  his  command  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  Sult&n 
reassured  them. 

When  morning  broke,  the  Sultdn  took  his  seat  upon  the 
roof  of  the  Bhadar,  and  intelligence  reached  the  disaffected 
amirs,  who  assembled  their  adherents  in  arms  and  moved  in 
order  of  battle  towards  the  gate  of  the  darbdr.  Altogether, 
with  the  nobles  and  personal  followers,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred men  in  attendance  on  the  King.  Some  of  them  said, 
"  Let  us  get  out  of  the  windows  towards  the  river  S&bar,  and 
escape  to  some  place  whence,  after  collecting  a  force,  we  may 
return.'*  The  King  stood  firm  and  lent  no  ear  to  these 
cowards.  By  this  time  the  amirs  were  close  to  the  gate  of  the 
darbdr.  Malik  Sha'b&n,  H&ji  Malik,  and  Malik  KSiu  sug- 
gested that  an  order  should  be  given  for  the  elephant-drivers 
to  charge  upon  this  rout  of  rebels,  and  they  will  all  fly  to- 
gether. The  Sult&n  gave  orders  that  the  five  or  six  hundred 
elephants  should  charge  all  at  once.f  The  enemy's  force  was 
panic-struck,  and  the  amirs  fled.  Their  soldiers  cast  away 
their  arms,  dispersed,  and  crept  into  their  houses,  and  the 
amirs  made  their  way  out  of  the  city  and  scattered  in  different 
directions. 

His&m-ul-Mulk  went  off  towards  Fattan,  where  his  brother, 


*  Literally  *' with  their  hands  joined,*'  i.e.  in  an  attitude  of  snpplioation. 

t  According  to  Firishtah,  who  qnotes  a  certain  "  Haji  Muhamad  Kanda- 
hari,"  the  Solt&n  had  only  two  hundred  elephants,  and  himself  accompanied 
the  charge  with  his  bow  and  arrows.  This  seems  improbable  $  but  the  fact 
that  in  the  narrow  streets  the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels  availed  nothing 
against  the  elephants  is  a  yalid  explanation  of  their  easy  defeat,  the  rather,  as 
be  explains,  that  the  elephants  were  also  used  to  hold  the  various  approaches 
to  the  palace. 
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Bukn-ud-din^  was  Mir-guL*  Kabir-ud-din'Azd-ul-Mulk  took 
refuge  in  a  ravine  of  the  river  S&bar.f  There  he  was  recog- 
nised by  a  Bdjput  whose  brother  he  had  put  to  death.  This 
man  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Sult&n^  and  it  was 
hung  up  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Burhan-ul-Mulk  was  corpu- 
lent and  could  not  fly.  He  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
by  way  of  Sarkh^j,  to  a  place  which  is  now  called  Fattehpur. 
There  he  turned  his  horse  loose  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself.  A  eunuch  who  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Shekh  Ahmad  Ehattu,  recognised  him^  made  him  prisoner,  and 
took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  under 
the  feet  of  elephants.  Maul&n&  Ehizr  Safi-ul-Mulk  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Diu  to  be  kept  in  confinement.  But  as 
he  was  an  old  friend  of  Malik  Sha'bdn,  that  nobleman  induced 
the  Sultfin  to  pardon  him.  He  was  recalled  from  Dm  and  a 
pension  settled  upon  him.]: 

The  Sult&n  had  now  attained  his  fourteenth  year^  but  acting 
with  the  vigour  of  a  man  of  ripe  years  he  sent  his  enemies  into 
the  realms  of  non-existence^  and  righted  those  who  sought  for 
justice.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  orders 
carried  such  authority  that  no  one  dared  to  disobey.  When 
the  rebels  had  thus  trodden  the  road  of  annihilation  the  injured 
were  redressed.  Malik  H&ji  was  created  'Azd-ul-Mulk  and 
was  appointed  'A'riz  of  the  kingdom^  Malik  T6ghdn  became 
Farhat-ul-Mulk^  Malik  Bah&-ud-din  was  made  Ikhti&r-ul-Mulk^ 
Malik  'Ain  was  promoted  to  the  title  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk^  Malik 
SaM  was  made  Burh&n-ul-Mulk^  Malik  S^u  became  'Im&d-ul- 
Mulk^  Malik  S&rang  was  made  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk,  and  after  a 
time  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk.§ 


•  M<rg<i4,    The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  bbjb  KotwcU. 

t  Went  among  the  grdsiahs  with  only  one  attendant. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari "  aays  that  Malik  Sha'bdn,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  and  his  own  success,  resigned  the  wazir'a  office,  and  retired  into 
private  life  with  a  pension. 

§  The  MSB.  C.  D.  alone  say  'Azd-ul-Mulk  was  appointed  *A'riz-ul-Mam41ik, 
but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  "Tab.  Akbarf." 
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Fifty-two  other  officers  received  titles^  and  mansabs  and  paV'^ 
ganahs  were  settled  upon  them. 

After  a  short  time  an  army  was  raised,  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din.  Gujardt  now  entered  upon  a  new 
and  unexampled  course  of  prosperity^  the  army  was  well  off^ 
the  people  contented ;  darv^shes  worshipped  God  with  hearts 
at  ease^  traders  safely  carried  on  a  profitable  trade^  the  country 
was  everywhere  full  of  peace  and  security^  and  the  roads  were 
free  from  robbers.  No  one  had  any  cause  of  complaint^  and 
everyone  revelled  without  care  in  prosperity. 

A  rule  was  established  by  the  Sult&n  *  that  if  an  amir  or 
any  soldier  was  killed  in  battle  or  died  a  natural  deaths  his 
jdglr  was  confirmed  to  his  son  \  if  there  was  no  son^  half  of 
the  jdgir  was  given  to  the  daughter ;  and  if  there  was  no 
daughter^  a  suitable  provision  was  settled  upon  the  dependants^ 
BO  that  there  might  be  no  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  said 
that  a  person  once  told  the  King  that  the  son  of  a  deceased 
amir  was  not  worthy  of  his  position.  The  King  answered^ 
''The  position  will  make  him  worthy.''  No  one  ever  made 
such  a  remark  again. 

The  reason  for  the  contented  condition  of  the  cultivators 
was  that  a  jdgir  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the  holder^ 
unless  he  was  harsh  and  tyrannical.  When  regulations  were 
laid  down  there  was  no  deviation  from  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  reign  of  Mahmud  the  Martyr^f  certain  experts  of  his 
ministers  made  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  In  some  cases  they  foimd  an  increase  of  ten- 
fold, and  in  no  village  was  it  less  than  two  or  three- fold. 
Traders  were  contented^  because  traffic  on  the  roads  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  secure ;  there  were  no  thieves  or  robbers  in  the 
days  of  Sult&n  Mahmud.  Ministers  of  religion  were  satisfied, 
because  the  Sult&n  was  their  disciple  and  devoted  follower. 


*  This  rale  probably  applied  only  to  those  who  were  killed,  or  died  while  in 
the  field,  or  died  of  wounds,  or  dckness  oontracted  on  a  campaign, 
t  i.e.  Mahmud  III. 
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and  every  year  he  bestowed  increased  allowances  and  pensions 
on  them  in  recognition  of  his  victories^  and  their  allowances 
were  paid  in  whatever  place  they  wished.     Fine  sardis  and 
inns  were  built  for   the  accommodation  of   travellers,   and 
splendid  colleges  and  mosques  were  raised.     The  artizans  were 
contented  because  the  Sultdn  was  perfectly  just  and  generous 
and  righteous,   and  no  man  had  the  power  of  injuring  or 
threatening  to  injure  another.     Men  high  and  low  are  agreed, 
that  among  all  the  kings  of  Gujar&t  there  never  was  one  like 
Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bigarha ;  for  during  his  reign  nothing  was 
done  in  Gujar&t  which  was  inconsistent  with  right  and  justice, 
security  and  prosperity.    He  conquered  two  great  forts,  Jiin&h- 
garh  in  the  country  of  Sorath,  and  Ch&mpdnir,  with  its  depen- 
dencies.    In  both  he  abolished  the  customs  of  the  infidels  and 
introduced  the  laws  of  Isldm ;  therefore,   until  the  Day  of 
Judgment  he  will  have  credit  for  everyone  that  was  circumcised 
and  embraced  Isl&m,  in  accordance  with  the  text,  ^*  He  who 
causes  the  circumcision  of  another  produces  circumcision  also 
in  himself/'     The  Sult&n  was  the  cause  of  their  turning  to 
Isl&m,  and  assuredly  the  circumcision  of  that  people  stands 
inscribed  against  his  name  in  the  great  book  of  account.     It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Sult&n  Bahddar,  his  grandson,  exceeded 
him  in  military  glory,  but  he  had  not  the  same  ability  in 
administration.     As  regards  the  combination  of  capacity  for 
both,  Sult&n  Mahmiid  was  without  a  peer.     What  a  glorious 
age  was  that  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  ! 

Sultan  Hus6n  Mirza,^  a  ruler  endowed  with  brilliancy  and 
liberality,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Khor&sdn,  and  his  tvaztr  was 
that  most  incomparable  of  wazirs,  Mir  'Ali  Sh^r,  and  the  chief 
mulld  was  Moul&nd  H&ji,  beloved  for  his  elegance  and  renowned 
for  his  learning.  In  Dehli  Sultfin  Sikandar  bin  Bahlol  Lodi 
was  king,  and  his  wazlr  was  Mi&n  Bhuwdksh  Loh&ni,  who 
excelled  in  prudence   and   soundness  of  judgment.      Sultdn 

*  Hns^n  Mirza  Baikrab,  whose  descendantB  ha(^  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Gujarat. 
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Ghi&8-ud-din,  son  of  Mahmiid  Khilji,  reigned  in  Mandu  with 
order  and  liberality.  In  the  Dakhin^  Mahmud  Shdh  Bah- 
mani  governed^  and  the  office  of  his  wazir  was  filled  by 
Malik  Nishdn,*  the  teacher  of  the  great^  the  inventor  of 
the  rules  of  administration.  It  might  be  said  that  the  spirit 
of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Ghaznavi^  after  many  years^  had  animated 
the  soul  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Bigarha^  for  all  his  deeds  and 
actions  were  like  those  of  that  glorious  monarch. 

It  is  said  that  one  day^  in  the  royal  presence^  Khud&wand 
Khto,  known  as  Malik  ^Ilim  (the  learned  malik),  who  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Sult&n  Muhamad^  who  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  poetry,  and  was  himself  very  eloquent,  put  into  the  Sult&n's 
hands  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  Hdfiz,  and  invited  him  to  try 
for  a /a'/  or  omen.  The  book  opened  at  an  ode  which  promised 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  kingly  honour,  success, 
glory,  and  victory.  The  nobles  were  all  delighted  at  this 
auspicious  result,  and  expressed  their  congratulations,  quoting 
also  some  verses  irom  the  Bostdn  of  Sa'di,  enjoining  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  religious  duties.  The  Eing^s  son  (i.e. 
Mahmud,  then  Fateh  Khan),  stood  up  and  replied  by  repeating 
verses  of  a  similar  character,  which  wound  up  by  saying  that  a 
king  should  so  live  as  to  gain  ^'^  the  prayers  of  the  servant  and 
the  testimony  of  the  muhtasib  (a  Muhamadan  officer  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  censor  morum) .  The  mtihtasib  him- 
self was  present,  and  the  King  in  pronouncing  the  word  ^'  muh- 
tasib  *'  pointed  to  him.  Everybody  was  delighted  at  the 
felicitous  reply,  especially  Khuddwand  Khdn  and  his  sou,  who 
sent  presents  and  complimentary  dresses  to  the  persons  who 
were  present.f 

It  is  said  that  during  his  reign  com  never  rose  to  a  high 
price.     Everything  was  cheap  during  his  rule — the  people  of 

*  The  texts  differ  cousiderablj  as  to  these  two  names.  Probably  Mnhaxnad 
Shih  Bahmani  and  his  minister,  Malik  6&wdn,  are  intended. 

t  This  anecdote  is  translated  in  a  condensed  form,  and  the  quotations, 
which  are  of  no  historical  interest,  are  omitted.  The  story  is  palpably  apocryphal, 
for  Mahmud  was  certainly  not  more  than  six  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  in  Kntb-nd-dfn's  court  he  Vas  never  present. 
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Ghijar&t  never  saw  such  cheapness  again.  His  army^  like  the 
armies  of  Changez  EMn  the  Moghal^  never  suffered  defeat, 
but  fresh  victories  and  immeasorable  triumphs  were  constantly 
won.  He  established  a  rule  that  no  soldier  should  borrow  money 
upon  usury,  and  he  appointed  treasurers  in  different  places,  who 
were  to  advance  money  to  soldiers  in  need  of  loans,  and  take 
from  them  a  promise  (to  pay).  Through  this  rule  usurers  led 
the  life  of  dogs,  or  rather  they  were  looked  upon  as  worse 
than  dogs.  The  Sult&n  used  to  say,  '^  If  Musulm&ns  borrow 
money  upon  interest  and  usury,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  fight  ?  '^  In  consequence  of  this  kind  consideration  and 
worthy  bounty,  Ood  Almighty  always  gave  his  armies  the 
victory. 

The  abundance  of  fruit  trees — such  as  mango,  the  date  palm, 
the  khim(y^  the  cocoa-nut,  the  jdman^f  bil^i  fig,  fnhdwah,§ 
&c. — ^in  Gujar&t,  is  owing  to  the  kindness  and  efforts  of  this 
great  sovereign.  Every  cidtivator  who  planted  trees  in  his 
land  received  encouragement,  so  people  planted  trees  and  raised 
plants  every  year  with  increased  zeal.  If  he  saw  any  beggar 
who  had  planted  a  fig,  eLp{pal,\\  or  other  tree  by  the  road-side 
or  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  he  would  draw  rein  and  stop. 
Having  called  the  planter  to  him,  he  would  ask  him  in  a  kind 
manner,  '*  Where  do  you  get  water  from  ?  '^  If  he  answered, 
'^  I  bring  it  from  far,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  get  it,"  he  would 
order  a  well  to  be  made  there  and  would  assist  in  the  expense ; 
and  he  would  say,  "  If  you  plant  many  trees  you  will  receive 
fresh  rewards.^'  The  garden  of  Fird6s,  which  is  five  kds  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  was  formed  by  this  praiseworthy 
king ;  and  the  garden  of  Sha'b&n,  which  rivals  the  gardens  of 
Paradise,  was  laid  out  in  his  reign.  If  in  any  city  or  town  or 
village  he  saw  a  shop  empty  or  a  house  in  ruins,  he  would  ask 

*  Khimi,  **  MimosopB  kauki" 

f  Jdman,  "  Galyptranthes  oaryophyllifolia,"  or  "  Eugenia  jambolana." 

{  B^l,  "  Mgle  marmelos." 

§  Mhdwah,  "  Bassia  latifolia." 

y  Pipal,  "  Fious  religiosa." 
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the  head  men  or  the  accountants  the  reason^  and  would  provide 
what  was  needed  for  its  restoration. 

It  is  said"^  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  Sult&n 
employed  himself  largely  in  religious  exercises;  he  became 
very  gentle  in  spirit^  and  often  wept  bitterly.  One  day 
Malik  S&rang,t  known  as  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  (who  built  S&rang- 
piirah^  which  stands  outside  the  walls  of  Ahmad&b&d  on  the 
eastern  side)  said  to  him^  ^'  You  have  attained  kingly  power 
and  dignity,  wherefore  do  you  weep  ?  "  The  Sult&n  replied^ 
"  Ah  J  siUy  one^  what  shall  I  say  ?  My  patron  Sh&h  'A'lam 
used  to  say^ '  In  the  end|  Mahmud  shall  be  praised ' ;  but 
though  I  am  hasting  to  my  end^  I  do  not  find  that  in  my- 
self; and  the  stream  of  my  life,  moment  by  moment,  is  con- 
tinuaUy  running  away,  and  once  gone  never  returns.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  cannot  folly  understand  the  Shekh's  value.  As 
the  proverb  says^  ^  When  I  could  I  did  not  know,  and  now 
when  I  know  I  cannot.' "  At  last,  the  Sult&n  joined  himself 
to  Sh^kh  Sir&],§  who  was  the  most  perfect  man  of  his  day,  and 
by  his  blessed  teaching  shook  ofif  this  sorrow  and  depression. 
Sh^kh  Sirfij  was  the  name  of  a  darv^sh  who  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Shekh'Ali  Khat&b  (the  preacher),  who  was  invested 
with  the  religious  garb  by  Sh^kh  Burh&n-ud-din,  Eutb-ul- 
Eutab.  Sh^kh  Sirdj-ud-din  brought  many  heretics  and  sinners 
to  repentance,  and  many  who  had  gone  astray  resorted  to 
him,  and  were  put  in  the  right  way  by  the  blessing  of  his 
teaching.  He  became  very  celebrated,  and  the  Sult&n  one 
day  inquired  about  him  from   Amin-ul-Mulk^  who   was  his 


*  This  anecdote  and  the  next  are  given  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form. 

t  An  account  of  Malik  S&rang  will  be  found  later  on,  among  the  accounts  of 
Mahmtid's  chief  nobles.  He  was  a  violent  and  turbulent  man,  who,  under 
the  weak  rule  of  Muzaffar  II.,  became  very  mischievous.  Eventually  his  chief 
confederate,  Malik  Edbi,  was  deservedly  put  to  death  by  the  latter  king. 

X  This  expression  involves  a  sort  of  play  upon  words,  and  is,  in  the  original, 
«>y  jJb\^  *>yt>^>»  c>^U  o>j»^>» ;  the  phrase  *^yt.^f  o^U  "  praised  in  the 
end,*'  seems  to  be  a  not  unusual  complimentary  term  applied  to  a  person  who 
has  led  an  honourable  life,  and  is  applied  to  Ahmad  I.  and  Mahmud  III.  in 
the  present  work. 

§  He  is  elsewhere  Called  Sh^kh  biraj  bin  Sh^kh  'Azii-ullah. 
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friend  and  disciple.  Amin-ul-Mulk  told  him  much  about  the 
Sh^khj  and  the  Sult&n  became  very  desirous  of  seeing  him^ 
and  ordered  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  come  that  night  alone  to  a 
certain  window  of  the  palace  looking  over  the  Sabarmati. 
Amin-ul-Mulk  did  so^  and  the  Sultdn  came  out  alone,  holding 
a  small  sword  in  his  hand^  and  said,  ''  Show  me  the  way  to  the 
Sh^kh*8  house '' ;  so  Amin-ul-Mulk  went  before,  and  the  Sultdn 
followed,  till  they  reached  the  Shekh's  dwelling.  Amin-ul-Mulk 
went  within  and  explained  the  affair  to  the  Sh6kh,  while  the 
King  stood  without.  The  Sh^kh  sent  to  invite  the  Sult&n  in, 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  the  Sh^kh,  who  was  seated  on 
an  old  bedstead  {chdrpdiah),  beckoned  to  the  King  to  be 
seated.  The  Sult&n  sat  at  his  feet,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
said,  '*  I  have  a  request  to  make,  and  trust  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  reply.''  The  Sh^kh  answered,  "  Speak  on.''  The 
Sult&n  then  spoke  thus :  "  I  have  been  told  that  you  are  able 
to  guide  those  who  have  erred,  and  gone  astray  from  the  truth, 
into  the  way  of  the  commandments ;  if  this  be  true,  for  the 
Lord's  sake  explain  how  it  may  be  I  "  The  Sh^kh  answered, 
^'  If  anyone  is  in  sorrow,  and  asks  for  aid,  a  darvesh  can  give 
him  the  right  advice."  The  Sult&nlaid  his  head  at  the  Sh^kh's 
feet,  saying,  ^'  Mahmud  is  one  of  these  sorrowful  men.  Oh 
Shekhl  for  the  Lord's  sake  give  me  relief,  raise  me  out  of 
the  corruptions  of  my  personal  infirmity,  and  teach  me  the 
path  of  righteousness."  The  Sh^kh  said,  *'  The  umbrella  of 
sovereignty  is  above  your  head.  You  bear  the  burden  of 
administration  on  your  shoulders.  The  first  thing  requisite, 
in  order  to  follow  the  true  way,  is  to  resign  all  the  advantages 
of  sovereignty,  that  your  work  may  be  without  any  defect." 
The  Sult&n  said  that,  if  he  could  only  gain  acceptance  with 
the  Shekh,  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his  government  and 
abandon  his  kingly  state,  and  serve  the  Sh^kh  with  a  pure 
heart.  The  Sh^kh  was  greatly  pleased,  and  said  if  a  king 
governs  justly  his  kingdom  is  no  hindrance  to  him.  He  then 
told  him  to  go  away  for  the  present,  and  that  he  would  the 
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next  day  send  him  a  message,  which^  if  he  obeyed  it,  would 
light  his  path  like  a  lamp.     The  next  morning  early  the  Sult&n 
sent  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  the  Shekh,  and  desired  him  to  bring 
back  word  for  word,  neither  more  nor  less,  whatever  the  Shekh 
might  say.     Amin-ul-Mulk  came  to  the  Sh6kh,  who  told  him 
that  he  found  the  Sult&n  to  be  an  excellent  man  and  a  friend 
to   the  poor,   and   that  he   desired   to   cultivate  an   intimate 
friendship  with  him  ;  for  this  reason  he  wished  to  enter  into 
his  service,  and  he  desired  Amin-ul-Mulk  to  tell  the  Sult&n 
that,  if  he  would  appoint  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  he 
would  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  best  of  his  power.     After  some 
remonstrance,   Amin-ul-Mulk   returned,    astonished   and   dis- 
turbed,'^ for  he  had  highly  praised  the  Shekh,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  say  now.     However^  as  the  King  had  enjoined 
him  to  repeat  exactly  what  the  Shekh  had  said,  he  told  it  all 
to  the  Sultdn.     The  Sultdn  said  that  he  consented,  but  desired 
him  to  inquire  what  office  the  Shekh  desired.     The  Shekh  said 
that  he  understood  accounts,  and  should  wish  to  be  employed 
in  the  revenue  office.     The  Sultdn  agreed,  and  next  morning 
the   Shekh,   girding  himself  with  a  sword,  and  procuring  a 
horse,  rode  off  to  the  SultAn,  and  received  the  usual  honorary 
dress  of  an  auditor  of  accounts,  and  returned  home.  The  people 
of  the  city,  who  held  the  Sh^kh  in  high  estimation  for  his 
sanctity,  were  greatly  scandalised,  and  said  hard  things,  con- 
sidering that  the  Shekh  had,  for  worldly  advantages,  forfeited 
the  merits  of  past  years  of  holiness,  and  men  said  that  he  had 
only  affected  sanctity  to  gain  the  Sultan's  friendship. 

The  Sh^kh  went  on  waiting  on  the  King,  undisturbed  for 
some  days,  but  at  last  he  said  to  Amin-ul-Mulk  that  the  labour 
of  coming  in  from  his  home  to  the  Sultdn  was  too  much  for 
him,  as  he  was  an  old  man ;  and  he  wished,  therefore,  the 
Sultdn  to  assign  him  a  home  near  himself.  The  Sultdn 
assigned  him  a  place  near  his  own  sleeping-apartments.     The 

*  i.e.  that  the  Sh^kh  should  appear  to  seek  his  own  personal  aggrandise* 
ment  from  the  Sultin, 
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Sh^kh  took  up  his  abode  there^  and,  thus  concealed  from  all 
rivals,  began  to  instruct  the  Sult&n.  After  a  short  time  the 
breeze  from  the  garden  of  the  glory  of  God  reached  the 
Sult&n's  soul^  and  the  rose-bud  of  his  heart  began  to  unfold. 
On  this,  the  Sh^kh  requested  his  discharge,  and  returned  to 
his  former  cell ;  but  he  told  the  Sult&n  that  if  ever  he  wished 
to  see  him  he  had  only  to  send  a  messenger,  or  a  letter,  to 
him.  The  Sult&n  always  remained  the  Shekh's  firm  disciple. 
The  Saint^s  abode  is  said  to  have  been  in  Sh^khpiirah,  in  the 
environs  of  Ahmad&b&d.  He  is  understood  to  have  founded 
that  hamlet. 

It  is  said  that,  although  the  Sult&n  was  not  regularly  in- 
structed in  the  law,  nevertheless,  from  friendship  with  the 
learned  and  constant  association  with  scholars,  he  had  come 
to  understand  a  good  deal  about  religious  matters,  the  texts  of 
the  law,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  anecdotes  of  the 
saints  and  history;  in  fact,  except  those  of  his  circle  who 
were  themselves  learned,  anyone  would  have  supposed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  knowledge  and  reading.  His  natural  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  wit  enabled  him  to  settle  difiicult  moot  points. 
Thus,  Ibn  A'fras,  the  translator  of  a  book  on  Shafd  {i.e,  the 
things  which  are  lawful),  used  to  mention  to  the  Sult&n  deli- 
cate questions  which  arose  during  the  translation.  One  of  these 
was  as  follows :  The  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  cursed  a  boy 
who  had  interrupted  his  devotions^  and  the  boy  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  Almighty  on  the  spot,  and  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  moving.  Some  people  affirmed 
this  to  be  a  valid  tradition,  others  said  it  was  not.  It  was 
argued  that  it  was  impossible  really  to  disturb  the  Prophet's 
devotions,  and  secondly,  that  the  Prophet  would  never  have 
cursed  anyone  but  an  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  averred 
that  Zaid  bin  'Amrdn*  saw  the  boy  (whose  name  was  Yazid 
bin  Mahr&n)  at  Thab&k,  and  the  boy  himself  gave  the  story  as 
related.     The  Sult&n  decided  that  the  tradition  was  a  valid 

*  Some  MSS.  have  Zaid  ibn  'Umr-ibn-Maclin. 
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one^  ioT,  said  he^  "  the  curse  was  uttered  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  God/*  quoting  a  verse  recording  a  parallel  case.  The 
Ulemd.  all  assented,  and  the  tradition  was  inserted  in  the  book^ 
and  is  accepted  as  a  valid  tradition. 

In  the  year  h.  864  (a.d.  1460),  the  King  went  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition  towards  the  town  of  Kapparbanj.  In  that 
vicinity  he  held  a  review  of  his  army,  and  after  reading  the 
fdtihah,  he  said,  "  God  willing,  next  year  I  will  found  a  new 
city  "  I  as,  during  the  recital  of  the  fdtihah,  his  face  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  S6rath,  those  who  were  men  of  the  world 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sult&n  meditated  an  attack  on 
Jun&hgarh.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d.  In  the 
following  year,  h.  865  (ad.  1461),  he  again  went  to  Kappar- 
banj, and  in  the  course  of  his  hunting  he  advanced  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Mandii,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  year  h.  866  (a.d.  1462)  he  went  out  and  encamped  on 
the  river  Kahdri.*  At  that  place  he  received  a  letter  from 
Niz&m  Shah,  son  of  Humdiun  Shdh  of  the  Dakhin,  which  ran 
as  follows :  "  Sult&n  Mahmiid  Khilji,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Gh6ri,t  who  fled  in  the  reign  of  Hum&iun 
Shdh  and  attached  himself  to  Mahmud  Khilji,  has  led  a  nume- 
rous army  against  the  Dakhin,  and  is  plundering  the  country ; 
for  this  reason  I  also  have  marched  out  forty  kds  from  the  city 
of  Bidar,  and  am  fronting  him  at  the  head  of  the  ffhdt^  and 
am  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  assistance  of  your  Majesty,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  come  to  my  aid  as  quickly  as  possible.*' 

Sult&n  Mahmud,  immediately  on  receiving  this  letter, 
marched  towards  the  Dakhin,  and  on  reaching  Nandarbdr  he 


•  Kahdri,  "  eleven  kda  from  Ahmad^bdd."— **  Tab.  Akbari."  Nizdm  Sbih 
had  only  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  little  more  than  a  child ; 
he  was  managed  mainly  by  his  mother  and  the  prime  minister ;  but  that  state 
of  things  naturally  gave  rise  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  nobles,  and  dis- 
sensions arose  which  tempted  Mahmud  Khilji,  always  unscrupulous,  to  attack 
him. 

t  For  the  history  of  this  nobleman's  flight,  see  Briggs'  "Firishtah,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  157. 
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received  another  letter  from  Niz&m  Shdh^  stating  that  Mahmiid 
Khilji  had  been  rapid  in  his  operations^  that  he  himself  had 
not  shrunk  from  the  conflict^  and  that  accordingly  a  battle 
had  been  fought,  in  which  Mahmiid  was  defeated^  and  the 
Dakhims  had  captured  fifty  elephants.  But  while  the  victors 
were  engaged  in  plundering^  and  Niz&m  Shdh  had  but  few  men 
round  him,  Mahmud  Khilji,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
with  twelve  thousand  horse^  returned  to  the  attack,  and^  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  resistance^  gained  the  victory ."**■  In  the  end, 
Sikandar  Kh&n  carried  off  Niz&m  Sh&h  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  Bidar,  and  Mahmud  Khilji  pursued  him  thither  and  besieged 
the  city.  The  letter  concluded  with  saying  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  remedying  the  calamity  except  by  the  Sultdn's 
aid,  and  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  speedy  assistance  and 
deliverance. 

The  Sult&n  of  Oujar&t  continued  his  march,  and  as  soon  as 
Mahmud  Khilji  learnt  that  he  was  advancing  by  way  of  Bur- 
h&npiir  with  a  large  army  to  the  assistance  of  Niz&m  Shdh,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Bidar  and  set  off  for  his  own  country  by 
way  of  Gondw&nah.  The  Rdjah  of  66ndw&nah  was  with 
Mahmud  Khilji.  He  told  him  that  in  the  way  he  was  march- 
ing there  was  little  water,  much  jungle,  and  many  defiles. 
Still,  in  apprehension  of  the  Sult&n  of  Qujarit,t  he  determined 
to  continue  his  march  by  that  road,  and  pressed  on  hastily, 
making  two  days  march  into  one.     It  is  said  that  in  one  march 

*  AU  accounts  agree  practically  in  this  story,  thoagh,  in  the  Bahmani 
history  given  by  Firishtah,  Sikandar  Khdn  is  blamed,  and  he  fell  into  dis- 
favour at  the  Bahmanf  Court,  as  the  defeat  was  attributed  to  his  carrying 
off  the  prince.  The  Queen  retired  with  Nizdm  Sh&h  to  Firdzdbid,  whence 
the  letter  here  mentioned,  describing  the  loss  of  the  battle,  was  despatched  to 
Mahmud  of  Gujarat. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  Mahmud  of  Gujardt  took  the  line  of 
Nandarbdr  and  Asir  purposely  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Mdlwah  forces 
by  that  line,  and  that  he  took  up  his  position  at  Thdln£r  also  for  that  pui*- 
pose.  Firishtah  (Briggs,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  says  that  the  Dakhinf  troops  occupied 
the  line  of  retreat  both  by  Berdr  and  by  Bir  and  Eandhar,  and  harassed  his 
troops  without  hazarding  a  geneml  action ;  and  his  troops  suffered  so  much 
that  they  became  mutinous,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  chose  the  G<5nd- 
w&nah  route,  and  destroyed  many  of  his  elephants  and  burnt  much  of  his 
baggage  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
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six  thousand  men^'^  through  want  of  water^  became  food  for 
jackals  and  vultures.  When  he  got  into  the  narrow  passes  of 
Gondwdnah,  the  Gonds  came  down  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
and  plundered  his  baggage.  With  many  difficulties  and  great 
loss  he  extricated  himself  Irom  that  hilly  country,  and  reached 
his  own  frontier.  He  then  seized  the  R&jah  of  Gondw&nah^ 
and  killed  him.  The  R&jah  pleaded  that  he  had  told  the  truth 
from  the  first,  and  had  described  the  road,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail. 

On  reaching  the  town  of  Th&lner,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
Burh&npur,  Sult&n  Mahmud  of  Gujarfit  reviewed  his  forces. 
It  is  credibly  averred  that  never  in  the  reign  of  any  Sult&n  of 
Gujar&t,  or  of  any  Sult&n  of  those  parts,  had  such  an  army 
been  prepared  and  arrayed.  He  had  with  him  seventy-three 
amirs  of  reputation.  The  whole  country  of  Gujar&t  was  appro- 
priated to  defraying  the  pay  of  the  army.f  For  four  years 
there  was  not  one  village  under  the  Sult&n^s  personal  treasury,]: 
but  the  expenditure  of  the  Sult&n^s  personal  treasury  was  paid 
out  of  the  sums  accumulated  by  former  kings.  It  is  said  that 
during  these  four  years  the  accumulations  of  thirty  year8§  were 
spent  in  household  expenses  and  in  gifts. 

On  the  retirement  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  to  his  own 
country,  Nizdm  Sh&h  sent  ambassadors  to  wait  upon  Sult&n 
Mahmud  of  Gujar&t,  who  did  not  fail  to  express  their  master's 
thanks  in  ample  terms,  and  then  took  their  leave.  The  Sult&n 
of  Gujar&t  then  returned  to  his  capital. 

In  the  year  h    867  (a.d.   1463),  SuMn  Mahmud  Khilji  of 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbar£  "  redaces  the  loss  to  ''  over  a  thousand."  Firishtah 
says  **  six  thousand." 

t  Tankhtcdh-i-aMfah.  Practically  this  involved  the  whole  cost  of  the  army, 
for,  in  Eastern  armies,  the  soldiers  find  their  own  arms,  accoutrements,  horses, 
supplies,  &c. 

X  KhdUah,  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  English  term  exactly  equivalent  to 
this  word  as  here  used ;  practically,  it  represents  the  portion  of  the  revenue 
personally  administered  by  the  Sultdn  and  his  ministers  at  Court.  The  local 
payments  for  the  army  and  civil  administration,  local  religious  and  charitable 
payments,  had  all  to  be  provided  for  before  any  surplus  reached  the  central 
treasury. 

§  Literally,  "  thirty  treasures.*' 

12 
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M&lwah  again  marched  towards  the  Dakhin  with  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  horse^  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Dau- 
latdb&d.  Niz&m  Sh&h  once  more  solicited  the  help  of  the 
Sultan  of  Gujar&tj  who  accordingly  marched  to  Nandarb&r. 
On  hearing  this,  Mahmiid  Khilji  fell  back  by  the  same  road  he 
had  taken  on  his  retreat  before,*  and  went  to  his  own  country. 
Sultdn  Mahmud  of  Gujar&t  also  returned  to  his  capital.  Thence 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mahmud  Khilji,  saying  it  was  not  the  act 
of  a  good  man  continually  to  harass  a  Muhamadan  country — 
he  had  better  never  think  of  doing  so  again ;  if,  however,  he 
did  march  against  the  Dakhin,  he  must  understand  that  he,  the 
Sult&n  of  Gujar&t,  would  attack  Mandu.  It  was  for  him  to 
choose.  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  from  that  time  forward 
desisted  from  attacking  the  Dakhin. 

In  the  year  h.  868  (a.d.  1464),  Sult&n  Mahmud  Oujardti, 
with  a  view  to  a  religious  war,  procured  from  Teling&nah  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  made  of  Kajil  iron,  that  is,  of  watered 
steel.  In  the  year  h.  869  (a.d.  1465),  he  marched  to  the 
mountain  B&war,t  and,  after  reducing  the  fort,  returned. 

*  "  On  his  retreat  before."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  to  which  this  paragraph  relates.  The  text  places 
this  attack  867  a.h.,  and  makes  the  treaty  the  direct  conseqaence  of  Mahmtid 
Bigarha's  interference.  Firishtah  and  the  "  T&rfkh-i-Alfi  *'  put  both  trans- 
actions in  870  A.H.  The  true  history  seems  to  be  that  g^v^en  in  the  Mdlwah 
chapter  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf."  According  to  this,  Mahmiid  Khilji  sought  to 
retrieve  his  disaster  of  the  previous  campaign,  and  marched  on  Iliobptir. 
Nizim-ul-Mulk,  on  behalf  of  the  Dakhinf  king,  replied  by  a  smart  counter- 
attack on  the  fort  of  Kehrlah,  which  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  the  Milwah 
king.  The  attack  was  successful ;  but  Mahmtid  Khilji,  detaching  a  force  to 
Kehrlah,  pushed  on  himself  to  Daulatib&d,  and  was  besieging  it,  when  (in 
the  month  of  Ramzin)  he  heard  of  Mahmtid  Bigarha's  advance,  and,  as  before, 
had  apparently  no  line  of  retreat  save  by  Gondw&nah,  having  fallen  into  the 
same  strategical  error  as  before.  Whether  he  suffered  equally  in  this  retreat 
is  not  said,  but  he  kept  quiet  till  870  A.H.,  and  then  sent  out  an  expedition 
by  llichptir,  which  was  successful  in  routing  a  party  of  Dakbinis  and  plunder- 
ing the  country  up  to  Ilichpiir.  After  this,  peace  was  made.  Ilichpur,  and 
all  the  country  on  the  Dakhin  side,  was  left  to  Nizim  Shdh,  and  Kehrlah  was 
restored  to  Mahmtid.  Ko  mention  is  made  in  any  authority,  except  the 
text,  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mahmiid  Bfgarha  to  induce  this 
agpreement. 

f  The  fullest  account  of  this  expedition  is  given  in  the  *'  Tabakat-i-Akbari." 
Firishtah  and  the  "  T&rikh-i-Alfi "  confirm  the  account,  which  is  as  follows  : 
"  In  the  year  869  H.  (a.d.  1465)  it  was  reported  to  Sultdn  Mahmud  that  the 
taminddrs  of  Biwar  and  of  the  port  of  Diin  were  interfering  with  the  shipping. 
These  men  had  never  received  any  chastisement  from  the  Sultins  of  Gujarat, 
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Next  year,  h.  870  (a.d.  1466),  Mahmud  proceeded  to  Ahmad- 
nagar.  On  the  way  thither  Bahd-ul-Mulk^  son  of  Alaf  Eh&n^ 
otherwise  called  'Al&-ud-din^  son  of  Suhr&b,  murdered  one  of 
the  Sult&n's  troopers^*^  and  then  fled  and  hid  himself.  The 
Sult&n  gave  orders  to  Malik  H&ji  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  and  Malik 
E&lu  'Azd-ul-Mulk  to  pursue  him^  to  apprehend  him  wherever 
they  might  find  him,  and  bring  him  back.  These  two  nobles 
searched,  and  actually  found  Bahd-ul-Mulk,t  but  they,  by  fraud 
and  falsehood,  induced  two  soldiers  of  the  army  to  promise 
that  they  would  state  to  the  Sult&n  that  they  had  committed 
the  crime,  and  that  Bahd-ul-Mulk  was  innocent.  '^  The  result 
of  this  will  be,'^  said  they,  "  that  the  Sultdn  will  send  you  to 
prison,  but  after  a  few  days,  at  our  intercession,  he  will  set  you 
at  liberty.''  Those  two  poor  self-accused  murderers,  without 
any  reason  and  without  any  suspicion,  made  their  confession  to 

and  were  very  tarbnlent  and  rebellions.  The  Snltin's  well-wisherB  endea- 
vonred  to  dissnade  him  from  the  eDterprise  by  describing  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  and  the  strength  of  the  fort ;  but  the  Sult&n  marched  to  subdue  the 
country  and  to  punish  the  turbulent.  After  great  difficulties  he  reached  the 
fort,  when  the  commandant  came  out  and  fought  bravely,  and  at  night  retired 
within  the  fort.  This  continued  for  several  days,  the  enemy  displaying 
g^at  valour.  At  last,  by  chance,  the  King  himself  accompanied  the  forces 
up  the  hills  of  Biwar;  when  the  enemy  perceived  the  royal  umbrella  they 
were  panic-struck,  and  the  commandant  came  out  and  sued  for  quarter.  The 
Snltin  graciously  agreed,  and  passed  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  the  page  of 
their  offences.  The  commandant  and  chief  men  of  those  parts  received 
dresses  of  honour  and  presents.  The  Sult&n  then  went  to  the  fort ;  and  after 
he  had  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  fort  the  commandant  presented  a  very 
large  tribute.  The  Sultdn  returned  it  at  the  same  interview,  with  a  dress  of 
honour  and  a  g^ld-mounted  dagger.  He  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and 
the  government  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to  him." 

Firishtah  says  the  B^  had  a  thousand  villages  under  his  rule.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  the  country  lay  between  Gujardt  and  the  Eonkan.  Briggs  con- 
dders  the  place  to  be  Dharmpilr.  It  was  clearly  north  of  Bombay,  for,  as  has 
been  seen,  that  appears  to  have  been  the  southernmost  Gujarat  possession  on 
the  coast,  the  Dakhin  possessions  lying  below  it.  There  is  a  little  port  marked 
Dunnu,  near  to  which  a  spur  from  the  Ghdts  runs  into  the  low  country;  and 
from  the  stress  laid  on  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and  the  fact  that  the  fort  of 
B4war  was  on  a  hill,  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  scene  of  the  campaign 
under  description.  **  B&war  **  is  the  name  found  in  our  MS.,  and  in  the 
"  Tab.  Akbarf"  and  Firishtah,  but  MSB.  C  and  E  have  "  BAral "  aud  *'  Bddal," 
and  the  Hyd.  MS.  **  Mani."  There  isa  lacuna  here  in  MS.  A.  The  "  Tirikh- 
i-Alf£"  has  *<Barar4,"  the  lithographed  edition  "Bariidar." 

•  "KUledhim  without  any  apparent  cause."— "  Tab.  Akbarf."  "Killed 
him  in  a  fit  of  passion." — Firishtah. 

t  According  to  all  copies  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari,"  they  actually  had 
found  Bah4-ul-Mulk.  The  *'  Tab.  Akbari,"  on  the  other  hand,  says  they  started 
towards  I'dar  to  seize  him,  and  turned  back. 

12  • 
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the  Sult&n^  and  by  his  order  they  were  instantly  beheaded. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  real  facts  became  known^  and  the 
Sultdn  said,  "  These  two  crafty  wicked  men  have  wrongfully 
caused  the  death  of  two  Muhamadans.  If  I  do  not  put  them 
to  death  in  retaliation  of  this  murder,  what  answer  shall  I  give 
to  God  Almighty  to-morrow  in  the  Day  of  Judgment?  ^^  So 
the  Sultdn  ordered  that  these  two  great  and  wealthy  nobles* 
should  at  the  same  time  suffer  the  law  of  retaliation.  Malik 
Bah&-ud-din  Ikhti&r-ul-Mulk  was  made  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and 
advanced  to  the  office  of  tvazir. 

In  the  year  h.  871  (a  d,  1467),  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha  led 
his  armies  against  Girn&r.  In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the 
Sidt&n,  B&o  Mandalik,  the  R&jah  of  Gimdr  and  Junahgarh, 
had  been  very  refractory,  and  held  the  Sultdn  of  Gujarfit  in 
little  respect,  considering  him  as  no  stronger  than  himself.  He 
felt  secure  in  the  possession  of  two  fastnesses,  the  lofty  fort  of 
Gim&r,  whose  battlements  no  Sult&n  of  Gujardt  had  sur- 
mounted, and  the  fortress  of  Junahgarh,  whose  walls  were  of 
great  strength.f  These,  with  the  country  of  Sorath,  were 
under  his  rule.  .  .  . 

And  what  a  country  is  Sorath !  As  if  the  hand  of  Heaven 
had  selected  the  cream  and  essence  of  Mdlwah,  Khand^sh,  and 
Gujar&t,  and  had  made  a  compendium  of  all  the  (good)  people 
of  the  world,  and  had  picked  out  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous 
(of  men)  from  the  three  countries  named,  and  collected  them 
together  unto  one  standard,  as  a  touchstone  of  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Its  ports  excel  all  other  ports.  Of  every  kind  of 
grain  and  fruit  which  these  three  countries  produce  in  special 
excellence,  or  for  which  they  are  renowned,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  obtainable  in  Sorath,  or  which  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  there.     Indeed,  they  are  often  exported  from  the  ports 

•  These  men  were  two  of  those  who  stood  by  the  Sultan  during  the  first 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  Sult&n  was  under  great  obligations  to 
them. 

t  Literally,  **  strong  as  the  rampart  of  Alexander/'  a  proverbial  expression 
which  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  the  text. 
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of   Sorath  to  those  of  these  countries  themselves.    God  be 
praised  I     Such  is  S6rath,  even  at  the  present  day.* 

The  marauders  of  the  country  of  Sorath  continually  made 
raids  upon  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Oujar&t^  and  its 
thieves  kept  up  the  practice  of  their  calling  there.  Sult&n 
Ahmad^  the  founder  of  Ahmad&b&d^  had  marched  from  Ahmad- 
&b&d  with  the  intention  of  conquering  Sorath  and  reducing 
these  fortresses,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  accom- 
plish this  he  ravaged  the  country  and  returned.  For  this 
reason  the  Sultdn  set  his  heart  upon  taking  these  two  forts 
and  conquering  Sorath^  and  he  was  intent  thereon  night  and 
day.  But  for  all  this  resolution  he  found  the  forts  so  strong^ 
and  the  means  of  defence  so  ample^  that  he  was  unable  to 
attempt  his  object.f 

In  the  year  h.  871  (a.d.  1467)^  after  imploring  the  help  of 
God^  he  marched  against  the  infidels  of  Gimdr.i^  ^^  ^  s^^^^s 
of  the  Gim&r  hill  are  a  range  of  (lower)  hills ;  on  the  north 
side  these  approach  nearly  to  the  Girn&r  hill^  but  on  the  south 
they  are  not  so  close.  This  range  is  twelve  kds  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  midst  there  is  an  intricate  jungle^  through 
which  horses  cannot  pass.  There  are  many  caves  there,  and 
there  are  beasts  and  birds ;  but  no  human  beings^  except  a  tribe 
called  Kh&nts^  who  in  nature  and  appearance  are  like  beasts^ 
and  live  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  If  they  are  threatened 
by  an  army  they  fly  and  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle  and  the 
caverns.      In   this   wilderness  there  are  many  rare  trees,  of 

*  The  aathor  then  digpresses  into  a  lamentation  over  the  disorder  preyail- 
ing  in  the  country  in  his  day,  which  he  attributes  to  the  perpetual  changes 
of  its  goyemors,  scarcely  one  remaining  there  for  more  than  a  single  year. 
^  t  The  MS.  A.  here  has  a  passage  from  which  it  might  be  in^erridd  that 
Mahmild  had  already  made  at  least  one  unsuccessful  attack  on  Junahgarh ; 
but  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  MSB.,  nor  is  the  assertion  borne 
out  by  other  authorities,  and  it  is  d  •priori  improbable,  as  Mahmud  was  other- 
wise pretty  well  occupied. 

X  Here  follows  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  another  extract  from 
Hsdvi  Shirazi's  "  Tarikh-i- Ahmad  8h4hf,"  though  this  is  not  expressly  said ; 
but  it  is  in  his  style,  and  a  small  passage  of  his  work  is  quoted  immediately 
afterwards.  The  sentences  which  follow  the  poetry  are  corrupt.  The  best 
interpretation  which  can  be  made  from  them  is  here  submitted.  It  agrees 
with  the  survey-map  of  the  place. 
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which  no  one  knows  the  names  and  properties.  They  are 
peculiar  to  this  country.  On  the  mountain  there  are  many 
fruit-trees^  mangoes^  khimi,  jdman,  fig^  tamarind^  anotah 
{Phillanihus  emblica),  and  such  like. 

On  the  west  side^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Gim&r  range,  at 
three  or  four  bow-shots'  distance  from  the  road,  there  is  a  low 
hill  consisting  of  one  mass  of  stone^  and  on  the  top  of  it  stands 
the  fort  called  Junahgarh^  whose  walls  are  of  great  strength."^ 
It  has  three  gates,  one  on  the  west^  and  one  on  the  east ;  out- 
side^ on  the  west  side,  there  is  another  gate^  which  faces  north; 
after  passing  through  it  you  turn  to  the  west.t 

The  people  of  S6rath  tell  a  story  of  the  way  in  which  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Junahgarh.  In  ancient  times  the  abode 
of  the  R&jah  of  S6rath  was  at  the  village  of  Banthali,^  five  kds 

•  The  following  extract  is  from  Tod's  "  Travels  in  Western  India/'  p.  362. 

(It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  reg^ards  the  enter  wall  described,   this 

seems  to  have  been  built  by  Mahmtid  after  the  final  capture  of  the  fort.) 

Jtinahgarh  **  is  an  irreg^alar  trapezium  .  .  .    The  southern  and  shortest  face, 

which  is  the  chief  entrance,  is  seven  hundred  yards.     The  eastern,  which  also 

has  its  gateway,  is  eight  hundred,  and  nearly  a  straight  line.  .  .  .    The 

western  and  most  extensive  side  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  while  the  northern 

and  most  irregular  is  curvilinear,  full  another  mile  in  length,  having  its  portal 

at  the  head.    Its  hug^  rampart,  being  carried  along  the  edge  of  Sonarica 

(S6nar^khd),  whose  deep  precipices  are  hewn  from  the  solid  abutment  of  the 

rock,  this  forms  the  strongest  side.     A  ditch  has  been  chiselled  ...  to 

thirty  feet  in  depth,  .  .  .  and  the  ramparts  .  .  .  placed  on  the  very  verge 

of  the  excavation,  so  that  there  is  a  vallation  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  and 

where  it  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  of  100  feet  of  perpendicular 

height.  .  .  .  From  the  northern  face  the  view  is  imposing.     Girn&r  is  seen 

towering  in  isolated  grandeur  through  the  opening  of  the  range,  one  of  whose 

natural  portals  bears  the  appropriate  name  of  Doorga,  the  turreted  Cybele. 

.  .  .     We  entered  through  the  two  gp:and  demi-lunes  in  the  south-west  angle 

of  the  citadel,  which  defended  the  entrance.    Having  passed  the  first  portals, 

we  came  upon  a  court,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  another  gateway  of 

very  antique  design.    The  external  faces  of  each  gateway  had  the  pointed 

arch ;  but  internally  there  were  architraves  of  hug^  blocks  of  granite,  having 

a  frieze  in  coarse  marble  .  .  .  resting  on  strong  flat  pilasters  of  the  same 

material,  four  on  each  side.  ...  On  quitting  these  defences  we  ascended  the 

terrepleine  of  the  castle  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  from  the  solid  rock.  ...    An 

edifice  has  usurped  the  crest  of  the  ancient  castle,  an  enormous  mosque  built 

with  the  debris  of  the  shrines  and  palaces  of  the  Yddus,  as  a  memento  of  the 

success  of  Islam  over  the  infidel  Bajpoot.   It  is  attributed  to  Sult&n  Mahomed 

BegiLrha  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Baja  Mandalica." 

t  The  Hyderabad  MS.  says  "  one  gate  to  the  west,  one  to  the  east,  and  one 
to  the  north-west,  which  has  another  before  it  facing  to  the  north ;  after 
passing  through  which  you  turn  westward.'' 

X  *' BanthaU,"  the  modem  *'Wanthali";  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Qimir, 
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westward  of  Junahgarh.  Between  this  place  and  Junahgarli 
there  was  a  jungle,  into  which  neither  horse  nor  man  could 
penetrate.  Seyeral  successive  R&jahs  had  lived  and  ruled 
there,  when  a  wood-cutter  made  his  way  through  the  jungle 
with  great  exertion  and  difficulty,  and  came  to  a  place  where 
there  were  stone  walls  and  a  gate.  He  turned  aside  and  went 
in.*  He  saw  KJ6gi  sitting  as  if  dead,  engaged  in  contempla- 
tion. The  wood-cutter  threw  himself  at  the  jdgVs  feet,  and 
asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  and  who  was  its  builder. 
The  jdgi  replied  that  its  name  was  Junah,  and  from  thence- 
forward it  was  called  Junah-garh.  The  wood-cutter  returned, 
and  reported  his  discovery  to  the  R&jah,  who  ordered  the 
jungle  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  fort  became  visible.  The 
B&jah  inquired  of  the  architects  and  historians  of  the  country 
about  the  date  of  its  erection  and  the  name  of  its  builder.  All 
were  entirely  ignorant.  So  the  fort  was  called  Junah-garh, 
that  is  to  say,  '^  old  fort,^'  because  no  one  knew  the  time  of  its 
erection  or  the  name  of  the  builder.  In  the  fort  there  are  two 
re8ervoirs,t  one  called  "  An  "  and  the  other  '*  Chari,*'  and  two 
wells,  one  called  ^*  T6khan  "  and  the  other  '^  Ank61iah." 

The  R&jah  of  that  country  was  called  R&o  Mandalik,  and 
henceforward  everyone  who  became  Rdjah  received  the  same 
name.l  It  is  stated  in  Hindu  histories  that  for  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  the  ancestors  of  Rdo  Mandalik  had  car- 
ried on  the  government,  generation  after  generation.§    The 

*  AU  the  MSS.,  except  MS.  A,  omit  the  passages  aboat  the  j6g<,  or  Hindd 
devotee. 

t  "  Beservoir."  The  word  in  the  original  is  bdoU,  for  which  there  is  no 
exact  equivalent  in  English ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sunken  reservoir  and  well  com- 
bined, the  water  in  which  is  reached  by  a  deep  flight  of  steps. 

{  The  *'  T&nkh-i-Sdrath  **  rather  seems  to  favour  this  derivation  of  the 
title.  Briggs,  in  his  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  53),  says  that  it  is  a  common  term  for  a 
petty  chief,  apparently  considering  it  a  form  of  mandalt  a  term  which,  in 
Hindi,  applies  to  a  sub-division  or  district,  but  is  more  usually  given  to  the 
chief  officer  who  governs.  Briggs  says  it  implies  the  existence,  at  one  time, 
of  a  superior  lord,  though  the  MandaJiks  may  have  subsequently  become  in- 
dependent. According  to  the  "T&rikh-i-Sdrath,"  Mandalu  was  also  used  as 
a  proper  name  by  the  B^s  of  Gimiir. 

§  The  "  T4rikh-i-Alfi "  repeats  this  story,  which  seems  pretty  certainly 
untrue  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  dynasty,  though  Jdnahgarh  is  decidedly 
of  great  antiquity,  probably,  at  least,  coeval  with  the  Christian  era. 
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army  of  Sult&n  Muhamad^  son  of  T6ghlak  Shdh  of  Dehli^  took 
the  fort^  and  another  time  it  was  taken  by  Ahmad  Sh&h,  son  of 
Muhamad  8Mh,  King  of  Gujar&t.  But  on  both  occasions  the 
Sult&ns  made  it  over  to  deputies,  and  the  Hindus  recovered  it 
by  force  from  these  deputies. 

When  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha  conceived  the  design  of 
capturing  the  forts  of  Gim&r  and  Jiinahgarh^  he  ordered  his 
treasurer  to  take  with  him  five  krdrs  of  money  in  pure  gold 
and  in  nothing  else.  He  also  ordered  the  kur-begi^  to  take  one 
thousand  five  hundred  swords^  Egyptian^  Alim&ni^f  Western, 
and  Khurds&ni,  and  the  handle  of  each  sword  was  to  be  of  gold, 
and  weigh  from  four  to  six  sirs  Oujardti.  He  was  also  to  take 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  silver  handles  of  Ahmad&b&d 
manufacture,  of  various  weights,  none  more  than  five  sirs  and 
none  less  than  four^  and  fixed  upon  Gujar&ti  blades.  Also  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  daggers  and  poniards,  the  handles  of 
which  were  to  be  of  pure  gold^  and  weigh  each  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  sirs.  The  master  of  the  horse  was  ordered  to 
take  with  him  on  this  campaign  two  thousand  Arab  and  Turki 
horses  with  housings  of  gold-work. 

When  Sult&n  Mahmud  had  proceeded  to  invest  Junahgarh, 
the  infidels  of  the  country  round  gathered  their  women  and 
children  and  provisions,  and  went  into  the  defile  of  Mahdbalah, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  strong  position.  There  they  resolved 
to  take  their  standi  and  declared  that  if  attacked  they  would 
all  die  together.  The  Sult&n  resolved  to  carry  the  place,  but 
Prince  T6ghlak  Eh&n|  said  that  Mah&balah  was  said  to  be  a 
very  strong  place,  and  that  no  army  had  ever  penetrated  there 
and  reduced  it;  to  which  the  Sult&n  replied,  '^  Please  God,  I 


•  K'Ckr'hegit  the  "  keeper  of  the  armonry.** 

t  AHmdni,  ?  German.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  European  sword-blades  found 
their  way  to  India  at  an  early  period.  Corioas  old  European  sword-blades  are 
still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  that  country.  By  "  Western  "  is  probably 
meant  Arabian,  or  poaaibly  Spanish. 

X  Prince  (Shdhzidah)  Tdghlak  Khdn.  The  '*  Tab.  Akbari"  says,  "one  of 
the  royal  family,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  Sultdn."  Firishtah,  "  the  Sal- 
tan's uncle.*'    He  was  apparently  of  the  Bind  family. 
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will  conquer  it/'  One  day  the  Sultdn  mounted  his  horse  to  go 
huntings  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Mah&balah  defile. 
When  the  Hindus  saw  the  small  party  they  took  no  heed  to  it, 
not  believing  that  such  a  little  band  was  coming  against  them. 
Suddenly  the  Sultdn  attacked  them^  and  the  infidels^  after  a 
little  fightings  fled  into  the  jungle.  When  the  army  learnt 
that  the  Sultdn  had  joined  battle  it  marched  to  his  sup- 
port. The  men  left  their  horses  outside  the  defile  and 
went  in  on  foot,  and  most  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Hindus  fell  into  their  hands  and  were  made  captive.  The 
Sultdn  returned  victorious,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with 
vigour.* 

It  is  said  that  during  the  four  days  of  the  siege  the  Sult&n 
distributed  the  five  krdrs  of  gold,  and  all  the  horses^  swords^ 
daggers^  and  poniards  (which  he  had  prepared)  among  his 
soldiers^  to  encourage  them  in  pressing  the  siege,  and  to  prevent 
negligence  and  inactivity.  He  sent  out  detachments  into  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  S6rath  to  plunder^  and  great  spoil 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  men.  Rdo  Mandalik  sent  represen- 
tatives, with  great  submission  and  humility^  to  the  Sult&n,  who 


*  The  acconntB  of  this  transaction  somewhat  differ.  Firishtah  sajs  that 
eighty  kda  from  Gim^,  the  Sult&n  sent  on  Tdghlak  Kh&n,  with  a  force  of 
seventeen  hundred  men,  to  seize  Mahibalah  at  all  hazards.  This  was  effected 
by  a  surprise.  The  Riu)  Mandalik,  hearing  of  their  success,  sallied  out  and 
attacked  T(5ghlak  Ehin  with  great  vigour.  Meanwhile,  the  Sult&n  having 
followed  in  support,  the  RiLo  was  wounded  and  repulsed.  According  to  the 
'*  Tankh-i-Alf  1,"  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  the  Sultin  went  out  with 
a  small  party  to  attack  the  defile  of  Mahabalah.  The  garrison  of  the  pass, 
seeing  the  weakness  of  the  party,  sallied  out  to  attack  them,  and  were  de- 
f eated.  The  story  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  is  that  Tdghlak  EhiLn  was  pressed  by 
a  vigorous  onset  of  the  Bajputs,  on  hearing  of  which  the  Sult4n  came  to  his  aid. 
The  sum  of  these  stories  seems  to  be  that  the  Sultin  proceeded  ostensibly  to 
invest  Junahgarh,  the  fort  which  commands  the  main  and  oi'dinary  entrance 
to  the  valley  within  the  Gim&r  hills.  While  doing  this  he  sent  a  small  force 
under  Tdghlak  Kh&n  to  seize  another  very  difiQcult  defile  called  Mahdbalah 
(there  are  one  or  two  such  marked  on  the  map).  It  had  been  selected  as  a 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  garrison,  by  which,  apparently, 
they  might  escape  if  the  forts  were  captured.  The  garrison  left  was  probably 
not  strong,  and,  being  surprised,  was  defeated  by  Tdghlak  Khan,  and  the 
fort  of  Jtinabgarh  was  thus  turned.  The  Rao  sallied  out  to  dislodge  the  as- 
sailants, but,  reinforced  by  the  Sult&n,  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
was  repulsed  and  defeated.  The  assailants  then  marched  direct  on  Gim4r 
itself. 
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thereupon  deemed  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the  siege  for  that 
year.     So  he  returned  to  his  capital.*^ 

In  the  year  h.  872  (a.d.  1468)  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Sultdn  that  when  B&o  Mandalik  went  to  worship  at  the 
idol  temple,  a  golden  umbrella  was  raised  over  his  head,  and 
he  was  clothed  in  garments  worked  with  gold  and  jewelry  of 
great  value.  This  offended  the  Sult&n's  dignity.  He  assem- 
bled an  army  of  forty  thousand  horse,  with  many  elephants, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  fetch  the  umbrella  and  golden 
ornaments  from  the  R&o,  and  unless  he  surrendered  them  thev 
were  to  lay  waste  his  country.  But  when  the  B&o  heard  of 
this  he  at  once  sent  the  umbrella  and  gold- worked  dresses,  with 
a  suitable  tribute,  to  the  Suit&n.  So  the  army  returned  and 
laid  all  these  things  at  the  Sult&n's  feet ;  the  Sult&n  gave  the 
garments  of  gold-work  to  his  musicians.f 

In  the  year  h.  873  (a.d.  1469)  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  died, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Sult&n  Ghids-ud-din,  succeeded  him.  Some 
of  the  nobles  of  the  King  of  Gujar&t  reminded  their  master 
that,  on  the  death  of  Muhamad  Shah  bin  Ahmad  Sh&h,  the 
Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  had  tried  to  conquer  the  country  of 
Gujar&t,  and  said  that  if  the  Sult&n  would  now  attack  the 
kingdom  of  M&lwah,  its  conquest  would  be  easy.  To  this  the 
Sult&n  replied  that  it  was  very  unworthy  of  any  Muhamadan 
sovereign  to  covet  the  dominions  of  a  brother j  Muhamadan 
sovereign,  whether  during  his  life  or  after  his  death. 

*  According  to  Firisbtah  several  idol  temples  were  destroyed,  and  tbe  BJuo 
purchased  peace  bj  heavy  payments  in  money  and  jewels.  According  to  the 
"  T&rfkh-i-Alfi/'  some  of  the  Hindus  shat  themselves  ap  in  one  of  the  temples, 
which  was  carried  by  assault,  and  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The 
reason  which  induced  the  SultiLn  to  accept  the  Bio's  terms  was  that  the  hot 
weather  was  coming  on.  Firishtah  gives  the  date  of  this  expedition  as  872, 
but  the  " TAnkh-i- Alfi  "  and  "Tab.  Akbarf"  agree  with  the  text  in  placing 
it  in  871  a.h. 

t  Firishtah  says  the  Sultin  was  looking  out  for  some  pretence  on  which 
again  to  attack  the  B&o  Mandalik,  and  seized  on  this  occasion ;  otherwise  the 
story  of  this  author  and  of  the  **  Tir£kh-i-Alfi "  and  "Tab.  Akbari  "  prac- 
tically agree.  They  make  the  Snltin  demand  also  a  money  payment  from  the 
Bdo,  and  say  that  Mahmtid  afterwards  gave  all  the  things  surrendered  to  a 
party  of  singers,  in  one  gift.  Firishtah,  however,  places  the  occurrence  in 
874  A.H.,  and  confuses  this  expedition  with  that  in  the  beginning  of  874  a.h., 
which  is  mentioned  below. 
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In  the  year  h.  874  (a.d.  1469)  the  Sult&n  again  sent  an  army 
against  Sorath,  which  returned  after  ravaging  the  country.*^ 
After  a  while^  he  again  resolved  upon  the  reduction  of  the  fort 
of  Gim&r,  and  marched  towards  Sorath.  When  Bi,o  Mandalik 
heard  of  this  he  went,  without  any  summons  or  message,  to 
wait  upon  the  Sult&n,  expressed  his  ready  obedience,  and  his 
willingness  to  faithfully  perform  whatever  the  Sult&n  might 
require.  *'  Why/'  said  he,  ''  should  the  Sultdn  strive  to  ruin  a 
faithful  dependant  who  had  not  committed  any  offence  ? ''  The 
Sult&n  replied  that  there  was  no  offence  greater  than  that  of 
infidelity.  If  he  wished  for  safety,  he  must  repeat  the  creed 
and  become  altogether  a  Musulm&n.  In  that  case,  his  do- 
minions would  be  extended,  and  the  Sult&n  would  assign  to 
him  additional  districts ;  if  he  failed  to  do  this  he  should  be 
utterly  destroyed.  When  Rdo  Mandalik  understood  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  fled  at  night  to  his  fort.f  Whilst  he  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Sultdn  his  agents  had  been  busy  collecting 
provisions  and  strengthening  the  fortress.]: 

When  the  Sult&n  reached  the  base  of  the  hiU,  the  infidels, 
like  ants  or  locusts,  came  down  from  the  fort  and  hiUs,  and 
attacked  him.  After  much  fighting  they  were  defeated,  and 
retired  up  to  the  fort.  For  two  days  the  fighting  went  on 
in  the  same  way.  On  the  third  the  Sult&n  himself  joined  in 
the  fight,  and  the  infidels  kept  up  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
from  morn  till  night.  The  royal  army  at  length  prevailed,  and 
the  infidels  fled  into  the  fortress.  The  Sult&n  opened  trenches, 
and,  having  appointed  to  each  amir  his  proper  station,  com- 
pleted the  investment.    Every  day  the  infidels  sallied  out  and 

•  The  "  Tinkh-i-Alff  agrees  in  this  story,  but  it  has  rather  an  nnintelli- 
gible  passage,  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  seems  to  be  that  when  the 
Snltibi  himself  took  the  field,  he  occupied  and  garrisoned  all  the  forts  in 
8<5rath,  which  he  passed  on  his  way  towards  Girnir. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds  «  of  Junahgarh/' 

X  It  may  be  observed  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mahmtid  Bigarha  does  not 
seem  to  have  repeated  his  former  tactics,  and  rather  to  have  gone  in  the 
straightforward  road  to  Junahgarh.  There  may  have  been  several  reasons 
for  this.  His  previous  strategy  was  based  on  a  surprise  now  impossible; 
the  Bio  himse&  was  in  Junahgarh  ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  seen  further  on, 
that  he  had  information  that  the  latter  fort  was  short  of  provisions. 
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fought.  One  day  they  advanced  holdly  into  the  trench  of 
'Alam  Eh&n  Fdruki^  a  distinguished  officer^  and,  having  killed 
him,  went  back.  But  the  Sultan  was  always  vigilant^  and  the 
Hindus  were  reduced  to  extremities.* 

R&o  Mandalik  had  for  a  wazir  a  bakkdl  named  Bil.f  He 
took  counsel  with  the  people  of  the  fort,  and  said  to  them, 
''This  time  Sultdn  Mahmud  will  not  retire  from  our  hills 
without  taking  the  fortress ;  therefore,  it  is  better  for  us  to 
secure  ourselves  in  the  fort  of  Girn&r  than  to  stay  here  in 
Jiinahgarh,  for  Gimdr  is  stronger  than  this,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions/'  The  people  of  the  fort  expressed  their 
assent,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  the  Sult&n^  saying  that  if  he 
would  show  mercy,  and  would  not  interfere  with  their  wives 
and  families  and  goods,  they  would  evacuate  the  fort  and  sur- 
render it  to  him.  The  Sult&n  said,  *'  It  is  well ! ''  And  they 
began  to  retire  to  6im^  with  their  goods  and  chattels.  As 
soon  as  the  Sultdn  heard  of  this  he  ordered  his  troops  to  harry 
them.  The  soldiers  rushed  forward^  and  when  they  reached 
half-way  up  the  hill  the  fight  began.  Muhamadans  in  great 
numbers  on  that  day  obtained  the  honour  of  martyrdom^  and 
Hindus  in  crowds  were  sent  to  hell4 

The  Hindus  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies into  Girndr.  Every  day  they  sallied  out  and  fought ;  but 
after  a  long  time  their  provisions  began  to  fall  short,  so  they 
abjectly  begged  for  quarter.  The  Sultdn,  after  some  negotia- 
tion^ granted  their  prayer,  on  condition  of  conversion  to  Isldm. 


•  The  "TWkh-i-Alfi"  ooiifirms  generally  this  aooount.  The  Hindus 
fought  with  desperate  valour  and  made  frequent  sallies  (the  "  Tab.  Akbari  " 
says  "  inflicting  great  loss  ").  At  the  close  of  874  the  fort  of  Junahgarh  was 
still  holding  out.  The  Hyderdbid  MS.  differs  from  all  other  authorities  in 
saying  that  'A'lam  Khan  was  not  killed,  but  repulsed  the  assailants.  How- 
ever, the  version  in  the  text  is  supported  by  other  works. 

t  The  "  TArikh-i-S6rath  "  calls  him  "  Bfsal,''  which  is  probably  correct. 
The  events  described  below  must  have  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of 
875  A.H.,  as  is  apparent  from  the  '*  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  and  from  the  express 
statement  of  Firishtah. 

X  No  other  author  mentions  this  attack,  which,  thus  described,  seems  trea- 
cherous and  cruel ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Sultan  expected  the  Hindiis 
to  surrender  altogether,  instead  of  merely  retiring  on  Gim^r. 
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R£o  Mandalik  then  came  down  from  his  stronghold^  did 
homage,  and  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  fort  to  the  Solt&n's 
servants.  This  happened  in  the  year  877  (a.d.  1472)*  The 
Sultiin  required  him  to  repeat  the  creed,  and  he  immediately 
said  it,  thus  saving  himself  from  the  flames  of  the  King's  anger, 
which  were  like  the  fires  of  hell.  The  Rdo  said,  *'  Some  time 
ago  my  heart  was  attracted  to  Isldm  through  meeting  with  Sh&h 
Shams-ud-din  Bukhiiri,  who  is  buried  near  the  town  of  U'nah ; 
now,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Sult&n,  I  have  the  honour  of 
confessing  it  with  my  tongue/'  But  it  is  said  that  whenever 
he  thought  of  Gim&r  and  of  his  power  he  sighed  and  wept. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  ^'  Tdrfldi-i- 
Bahddar-Sh&hi,''  but  I  have  heard  from  good  and  true  men 
of  Gujardt  a  different  story  as  to  the  reason  which  in- 
duced the  SultAn  to  undertake  his  final  enterprise  against  the 
fortress. 

The  grain-dealer  Bil,  who  was  the  wazir  of  R&o  Mandalik, 
and  had  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs,t  turned  against 
the  R&o,  and  for  the  following  reason.  Bil  had  a  wife  named 
Mohani,  of  a  beauty  unequaUed  among  her  contemporaries. 
One  day  the  Bfio  saw  her  and  fell  deeply  in  love.  In  the  end, 
after  much  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  his  object;  he  won 
her  to  his  purposes.  The  husband  heard  of  the  crime  and  felt 
his  disgrace;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  struggle  openly  with 
the  power  of  the  K&o,  he  secretly  schemed  for  the  downfall  of 
his  authority.!     Bil  carried  out  his  plan  thus.    He  dissembled, 

^  Two  MSS.  and  the  lithograph  have  this  date,  two  MSB.  omit  it  alto- 
gether, and  a  fifth  gives  876  a.h.  Firishtah  has  875  (a.d.  1470),  and  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Sorath  "  agrees.  (See  Burgess'  "  TArfkh-i-S<5rath,'*  p.  118.)  The 
"  Tarikh-i- Alfi  "  also  makes  it  either  the  end  of  875  or  the  beginning  of  876. 
This  last  is  almost  certainly  the  correct  date,  for  the  text  below  makes 
the  Saltan  confer  a  jdgir  and  title  on  Bao  Mandalfk  in  876,  after  his  return 
from  the  expedition  to  Sind;  and  the  building  of  the  new  citj  of  Mustaf- 
&b4d  seems  also  to  have  intervened  between  this  latter  event  and  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

T  Literally,  *'In  whoso  hands  was  the  loosing  and  binding  of  the  B^'s 
affairs.'' 

{  Literally,  "  With  the  hand  of  deceit  applied  the  saw  of  hostility  to 
the  root  of  the  B&o's  prosperity."  The  *'  Tarikh-i.S(5rath  "  g^ves  this  story 
also. 
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and  told  the  R&o  that  provisions  were  falling  shorty  and  that, 
with  the  Bfio's  permission^  he  would  go  out  and  bring  in  a 
fresh  supply.  As  he  had  entire  control  of  the  Bfio's  affairs^ 
the  latter  agreed.  He  accordingly  began  to  collect  provisions, 
but  he  secretly  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Sult&n,  informing  him 
that  the  fort  was  short  of  provisions,  and  that  if  the  Sult&n 
would  now  attempt  its  capture  he  would  accomplish  it.  The 
Sultfin  was  delighted,  and  marched  to  Junahgarh,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  took  the  fortress. 

Another  account  is  given  of  the  conversion  of  Bdo  Man- 
dalik.  It  is  said  that  when  he  came  out  of  the  fortress  the 
Sult&n  took  him  to  Ahmad&b&d.  One  day  they  went  out  to 
Rasul&bdd,  which  was  the  home  and  is  the  resting-place  of 
Hazrat  Shdh  'A^lam.  Before  the  door  of  the  saint  great  num- 
bers of  men  and  elephants  were  assembled.  The  R&o  asked  to 
what  amir  the  house  belonged,  and  he  was  told  '*  to  Hazrat 
'A^lam-pan&h.''  He  inquired  whose  subject  he  was  and  whom 
he  served,  and  he  was  told  that  he  served  only  God 
Almighty.  He  asked  how  he  obtained  such  princely  state, 
and  he  was  told  that  God  gave  it  to  him.  He  said,  ''  I  should 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance/'  and  accordingly  waited  on  the 
saint ;  and  as  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  that  blessed  counten- 
ance, he  said,  "  Teach  me  what  you  call  the  Musulmiin  faith.'' 
The  saint  rehearsed  the  creed  at  length,  and  the  Rdo  repeated 
it  with  his  tongue  and  accepted  it  in  his  heart;  thus  God 
Almighty,  by  means  of  the  saint,  brought  Bi,o  to  the  glory  of 
Isl&m.*^ 

In  those  days  the  guns  and  musketsf  in  the  fortress  were 
few,  and  the  garrison  fought  sometimes  with  stones  and  some- 


^  This  is  evidently  an  interpolation  of  the  author's  in  glorification  of  the 
BasiiUb&d  Bokhdrf  S'aids.  The  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadf  "  says,  the  U&d  was  buried 
near  the  K&hnptirah  gate  of  Ahmaddbid,  by  the  wayside  or  the  high  road. 

t  This  passage  is  curious  as  sliowing  that  the  Hindis  had  not  yet  fully 
adopted  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  Muhamadans  had  them  in  Gujardt  in 
855,  i.0.  twenty  years  before,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
p.  141,  at  the  siege  of  Sultinpiir  by  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji,  when  'Ali-ud-d{n 
Suhrib  is  said  to  have  employed  them  in  the  defence. 
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times  with  arrows  and  muskets.  Although  the  Sult&n  pressed 
the  siege  for  a  long  time  with  great  energy^  he  did  not  make 
any  progress,  and  he  became  much  dejected.  At  last  he 
wrote  to  Khud&wand  Kh&n^  wazir,  who  was  learned  in  charms^ 
and  had  given  up  his  wazir^s  ofiBce  and  had  become  a  recluse 
at  Ahmaddb&d.  His  letter  was  to  this  effect :  '*  Although  I 
have  done  my  best^  still  I  cannot  as  yet  see  any  prospect 
of  success;  but  I  have  determined  either  to  conquer  this 
country  or  to  die  a  martyr.'^  Ehud&wand  Khdn  wrote  back 
saying  that  he  understood  the  Sult&n  had  made  over  the 
charge  of  separate  portions  of  the  approaches  against  the  fort 
to  certain  of  his  most  noted  nobles,  and  begged  the  Sultdn  to 
send  him  a  detailed  list  of  these  postings.  The  Sult&n  did  so, 
and  the  Khdn  wrote  the  name  of  each  noble  against  the  post 
best  suited  to  him,  and  returned  the  list  to  the  Sultdn ;  averring 
that  if  he  would  re- arrange  the  charge  of  the  trenches  in  the 
method  thus  set  out,  and  if  on  a  particular  day  he  would  order 
a  vigorous  attack,  he  wotdd,  if  God  pleased,  be  successful.'^ 
The  Sult&n  acted  on  the  Kh&n's  directions ;  and  on  the  very  day 
indicated,  the  Lord  Almighty  was   pleased  to    give  him  the 

victory  .t 

The  Sult&n  sent  for  noble  Saids,  and  learned  men  out  of 
every  city  and  town  of  Gujar&t,  and  appointed  Kdzis  and 
Muhtasibs  in  Junahgarh  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  thus 
both  establishing  his  own  authority  and  providing  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  commenced  the  building  of  an 
outer  wall  to  the  fort,  and  he  not  only  built  fine  apartments  for 
himself,  but  desired  that  each  of  his  nobles  should  build  him- 
self a  house  there,  so  that  in  a  short  ,time  there  grew  up  a  city 
which  might  be  called  a  twin  of  Ahmad&b&d,  and  was  named 

*  This  advice  hardly  required  the  aid  of  mag^o  to  conceive ;  evidently  the 
old  wazir  knew  the  charaoters  of  the  various  nobles  of  the  court,  and  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  each  particular  post. 

t  Here  is  a  long  piece  of  poetry  quoted  from  Halvi  Shir&zf,  which  in  the 
original  probably  applied  to  Ahmad  Shdh  and  his  partial  conquest  of 
Junahgarh. 
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Mustaf&bdd.  The  whole  country  of  S6rath  accepted  the  rule 
of  the  Sult&n^  and  all  the  zaminddrs  submitted^  and  paid  their 
revenues  without  demand  or  coercion. 

At  this  time  Jai  Sing^  son  of  Gang  D&s,  R&jah  of  Chdmp&nir^ 
was  assisting  the  disaffected  in  the  sarkdrs  of  Barodah  and 
Dabh6i^  and  was  endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  revolt.  He  had 
leagued  himself  with  the  King  of  Mandu,  and  hoped  for 
assistance  from  him;  and  certain  evil-disposed  men  in  the 
environs  of  Ahmad&bdd  were  at  one  with  them  and  prepared  to 
act  in  accord  with  them.*^  To  provide  against  these  pro- 
ceedings the  Sult&n  appointed  Jam&l-ud-din  Silahd&r^f  son  of 
Sbekh  Malik^  to  be  Faujddr  of  Ahmad&bdd  and  its  depen- 
dencies^ and  gave  him  the  title  of  Muh&fiz  Kh&n.  The  Khdn 
made  such  excellent  arrangements  that  thieves  and  robbers 
were  entirely  put  down,j:  the  people  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  slept  at  ease  with  open  doors,  and  travellers 
frequented  the  highways  and  halting-places  with  their  goods  in 
perfect  security.  The  fortunes  of  Muhdfiz  Khdn  prospered 
more  and  more.  His  son  exacted  tribute  from  rebellious 
people  who  had  never  paid  it  before.  After  a  short  time  the 
entire  government  of  the  city  was  given  to  him^  and  he 
managed  this  also  with  great  success.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  made  Mustaufi  mamdlik;  and  he  was  so  successful  in  his 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  that  he  was  promoted 

•  The  "  Tabak£t.i-Akbar(  *'  distinctly  attributes  this  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  to  the  absence  of  the  King  and  of  the  army.  The  nobles  and 
soldiers  lived  at  Mustaf£b&d  (as  will  bo  seen  above,  the  Sultdn  made  them  build 
houses  there,  and  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  confirms  this  account).  The  thieves 
and  lawless  persons  of  Ahmadibdd  took  to  highway  robbery  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  roads  were  closed. 

t  Silahddr.—The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  he  was  Kotwdl  of  the  camp 
(Provost-Marshal),  and  also  had  charge  of  the  "armoury"  or  "magazine." 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  adds,  he  executed  four  or  five  hundred  robbers.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  discontent  was  apparently  suppressed 
but  not  removed.  It  broke  out  again  later  in  the  conspiracy  of  Khudawand 
Khdn,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently.  Firishtah  says,  "  He  had  at  one 
time  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men  in  attendance,  all  hdrgir-i-khds*'  i.e. 
equipped  by  him  and  riding  horses  from  his  stables.  His  power  was,  in  fact, 
so  little  within  control  that  his  son,  Malik  Kluzr,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  without  his  orders,  marched  and  obliged  the  Rdos  of  Tdar,  Bdgar, 
and  Sirdhl  to  pay  him  tribute. 
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to  be  wazir,*  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  other  appointments, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  by  deputies.  He  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Tfirikh-i-Bahddar  Shdhi/'f 

The  Sultdn  also  appointed  amirs  for  governing  the  subahs  of 
Barodah.  He  named  Bahd-ul-Mulk,  entitled  'Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
to  the  post  of  S6ukherah-Bahddarpur,  Malik  Strang  Kiw&m- 
ul-Mulk,  to  the  post  of  Oodhrah,  and  Tdj  Kh&n,  son  of  S&l&r, 
to  that  in  the  village  of  Torakh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindn. 
In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  these  posts  Bfii  Jai 
Sing  gave  up  his  hostile  proceedings. 

In  the  year  h.  876  (a.d.  1471)  the  Sultdn  gave  to  B&o 
Mandalik  the  title  of  Kh&n-Jahdn,  and  gave  him  v^jdgir.X  All 
the  idols  covered  with  gold,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
temple  of  the  R&o,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers.  Subsequently  he 
marched  against  Sind  By  a  march  of  sixty-one  kds  in  two 
days,  he  passed  over  the  Ban  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
neighbouring  zaminddrs  of  Sind.  The  land  there  is  saliue ;  it 
is  inundated  in  the  rains,  and,  as  one  end  of  it  joins  abay  of  the 
sea,  at  high- tide  the  sea- water  finds  its  way  over  the  country.  § 

*  Wazir.  This  last  dignity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actaally  con- 
ferred on  Mahafiz  Ehdn  till  after  the  death  of  'Irndd-ol-Molk,  and  after 
Khadawand  Khdn's  conspiracy  of  885.  See  passage  from  the  "Tab.  Akbari" 
quoted  below. 

t  This  passage  occnrs  in  the  lithographed  edition  and  in  all  the  MSS.  except 
MS.  A,  which  reads,  after  "  depaties,"  "  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
*  Tdrikh-i-Bahadar  Shabi/  "  a  manifestly  corrupt  reading.  The  passage  is  of 
importance,  for  Midn  Manjhu,  the  writer's  father,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author  of  the  '' Tib*ikh-i-Bahddar  Sh4hf,"  and  is  likely  to  have  been  well 
informed  as  to  the  fact,  which  shows  also  that  the  author  of  this  latter 
work  was  a  man  of  good  social  position  and  likely  to  be  well  informed. 

X  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  unfortunate  B&o.  According  to  the 
"  Tdrikh-i-S(5rath,''  his  name  as  well  as  his  title  was  "  Mandalik,"  and  he 
was  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty  of  that  name.  Briggs,  quoting  the  "  Muntakhab- 
ut.Taw4rikh,"  calls  him  "Ambar  "  or"  Hambar."  Accordiug to  the  "  Tdrikh-i- 
Sdrath  '*  (p.  131),  the  R&o's  descendants  held  the  jo^ir,  assigned  to  him  till 
after  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  still,  it  is  said,  exist  under  the 
name  of  "  R&i-zadahs." 

§  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  corrupt  in  the  MSS.,  which  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  Sultin  marched  sixty-one  k68 
(over  ninety  miles)  in  one  day ;  others  make  it  two  days,  which  is  more 
probable.  The  sentence  as  to  the  overflow  of  the  "  Ran "  by  the  sea  is 
barely  intelligible  in  any  one  MS.,  but  on  comparing  them  the  sense  given 
above  seems  to  be  that  which  the  original  text  conveyed.  The  "Tab. 
Akbarf "  says  the  Sultin  Inarched  sixty-one  Ma  in  one  day.  Firishtah, 
*'  without  a  halt,"  which  last  is  possible,  though  hardly  likely. 

18 
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In  some  places  the  breadth  of  it  is  sixty  kds  more  or  less.  The 
water  is  always  salt^  the  land  is  incapable  of  cultivation^  and 
the  country  produces  nothing  but  salt  and  fish. 

On  that  forced  march  the  Sultdn  had  with  him  altogether 
only  six  hundred  horse.  The  zaminddrs  of  Sind  are  Siimrahs^ 
Sddrahs^  and  others.  Twenty-four  thousand  of  them  had 
assembled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Sult&n^  having  been 
warned  beforehand^  and  they  had  taken  a  strong  defensive 
position  and  made  ready  for  battle.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw 
his  force  they  all  sent  envoys  to  him,  asking  for  peace  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Musulm&ns.  They  were  so  humble  and 
submissive  that  he  refrained  from  destroying  them."^  The 
Sult&n  said^  however,  that  all  who  urged  the  plea  of  Isl&m 
ought  thoroughly  to  perform  the  duties  of  Mustdmans^  and 
ought  to  abandon  all  the  relations  with  infidels  such  as  they 
still  maintained  j  that  from  every  tribe  the  men  who  were  of 
good  position  should  come  and  do  homage  to  the  Sult&n^  and 
accompany  him  to  Jiinahgarh,  in  order  to  learn  the  rules  of 
Isl&m  from  men  learned  in  religion;  and  after  remaining  at  that 
place  some  time  and  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  rules  of  Isldm,  some  of  them  should  return  to  teach  their 
respective  tribes.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  were 
obliged  to  comply,  and,  coming  in  with  suitable  offerings,  did 


•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  '*  gives  only  an  abridged  version  of  the  story  in  the 
text.  Firishtah  is  mnch;  fuller.  In  one  point  he  is  probably,  too,  more 
correct,  as  he  calls  the  country  attacked  "Eachh,"  not  Sind;  but  some 
points  are  possibly  imaginary  embellishments.  The  story  runs  thus  :  "  The 
inhabitants  of  Kachh,  very  far  removed  from  Dehli,  had  long  thrown  ofiF 
allegiance  to  that  Government.  The  people,  having  little  to  subsist  upon, 
were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  their  neighbours,  and  had  lately  invaded 
Gujar&t.  .  .  .  The  Kachhis  consisted  of  four  thousand  archers,  who  drew 
up  in  good  order.  Mahmtid  dismounted  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  with 
his  small  party  charg^  the  enemy,  who  .  .  .  were  defeated,  and  numbers 
of  them  slain  .  •  •  the  remainder  .  .  .  came  forward  to  implore  mercy.  .  .  . 
The  Sultan  questioned  them  as  to  their  religriou;  they  replied  that  they 
were  men  of  the  desert  without  teachers ;  they  knew  that  there  was  a  sky, 
earth,  water,  and  fire  ;  that  they  had  no  wants  but  the  necessary  articles  of 
food ;  but  begg^  His  Majesty  to  send  teachers  among  them  in  order  that  they 
might  become  true  Muhamadans."  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  57, 58.)  It  is  probable,  as  the 
text  implies,  thut  these  men  were  really  professing  Muhamadans,  though 
not  very  strict  in  their  allegiance  to  Islam. 
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homage  to  the  Sult&n,  and  went  with  him  to  Jiinahgarh^  where 
he  gave  them  into  the  charge  of  learned  andreligious  men,  who 
were  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  After  a 
considerable  time,  when  they  had  been  duly  taught,  some 
returned  to  their  own  country,  and  some,  captivated  by  the 
royal  kindness  and  the  favours  they  received,  abandoned  their 
country  and  their  kindred  and  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultdn.  All  of  these  in  course  of  time  obtained  high  employ- 
ment and  received  titles. 

In  the  year  h.  877  (a.d.  1472),  the  Sult4n  marched  with  a 
numerous  force  to  settle  accounts  with  certain  rebels  in  Sind. 
He  made  a  forced  march  with  nine  hundred  horsemen,  each 
with  a  spare  horse,  to  Sarpalah,  and  fought  with  forty  thousand 
men  of  the  Hindu  zaminddrs  of  Sind,  who  were  armed  with 
bows,  and  skilful  archers.  He  defeated  them,  and  having  taken 
their  women  and  children  prisoners,  he  sent  them  to  Junahgarh.*^ 

In  this  year  Jagat  and  S&nkhddhdrf  were  conquered.  The 
cause  of  this  conquest  was  as  follows  : — Mauldnd  Mahmiid 
Samarkand!,!  a  man  skilled  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  poetry, 
took  ship  on  the  coast  of  the  Dakhin,  and  was  proceeding  by 
sea  on  his  way  back  to  Samarkand.     Some  pirates  of  Sdnkhd- 

*  The  '*  Tab.  Akbarf ''  says  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  saline  district  he 
picked  out  about  one  thousand  horsemen,  and  told  them  each  to  carry  food 
and  water  for  seven  days,  and  says  that  the  enemy  (they  had  been  plundering 
some  of  the  Gujarat  districts)  fled  at  once.  The  account  of  Firishtah  says 
that  the  Sultan  halted  a  day  before  moving  to  attack,  and  that  some  camel- 
men  bringing  news  of  his  advance,  the  Sindis  fled  and  abandoned  their  oamp. 
The  "Tab.  Akbari*'  adds  that  the  Sultin  had  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  Sind  country  (Firishtah  and  the  **  Tab.  Akbarf''  say  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indus),  and  his  nobles  suggested  that  he  should 
annex  and  occupy  it.  The  Sultdn,  however,  i-efused,  saying  that  the  country 
belonged  to  Makhdumat  Jehan  (?)  who  was  of  Sind  (royal)  family,  and  that 
he  was  hound  to  respect  her  rights,  and  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  and 
improper  to  seize  her  territory. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari ''  says  Jagat  was  **  a  sacred  place  of  the  Brahm&ns,'* 
and  is  the  Dwirka  of  to-day ;  and  S&nkhodh&r  is  (as  it  is  actually  called  in 
the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  ")  Bet.  The  country  was  that  generally  called  "  6k^man- 
dal,"  and  the  Rajputs,  as  they  are  to-day,  were  P4ghars  and  W&ghars,  a  poor 
but  brave  and  hardy  race,  much  given  to  piracy  and  robbery  generally. 

X  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  **  whoso  name  (literary  appellation  or  nom  de 
plume)  was  Fazili."  The  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi "  makes  these  events,  including 
the  second  attack  on  Sind,  to  take  place  in  878.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
the  attack  on  Sind  took  place  in  87/,  and  the  Sult&n  marched  against  Jagat 
just  at  the  close  of  the  same  year. 

13  • 
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dhdr  took  the  ship  of  the  Mulla  and  brought  it  to  S&nkh6dh&r^ 
where  they  turned  the  Mull&  and  his  two  sons  adrift  on  the 
sea-shore^  but  retained  his  women,  his  property,  and  the  ship. 
The  Mull&,  after  undergoing  many  troubles  and  dangers^ 
reached  the  court  of  Mahmud  Shah.  The  two  boys  were  of 
tender  age,  and  could  not  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  the 
Mulld  was  unable  to  carry  them  both  on  his  shoulders  or  his 
back  at  once.  So  he  took  up  one  and  carried  him  for  some 
distance ;  he  then  went  back  and  fetched  the  other.  In  this 
way,  in  some  days,  he  accomplished  the  journey  of  seventy  kds, 
and  reached  the  court  of  the  Sultdn.  With  a  sorrowing  heart 
and  with  tearful  eyes  he  related  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  in 
a  manner  which  touched  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  all  who 
were  present.  The  Sultan  desired  him  to  come  near^  and  in- 
quired more  particularly  into  his  affairs,  and  the  Mulld,  with 
many  sighs  and  lamentations,  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
happened.  The  Sult&n  had  already  formed  the  design  of  con- 
quering Jagat,  which  was  a  celebrated  sacred  place  of  the 
heathen  infidels,  and  also  the  island  of  Sankh6dhdr ;  but  people 
spoke  so  seriously  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  of  the  jungly 
neighbourhood*  and  of  the  strength  of  the  island  of  S&nkhd- 
dhiir,  that  it  had  made  him  hesitate  and  give  the  matter  more 
consideration.  The  occurrence  of  the  present  event  gave  the 
old  inclination  a  fresh  impulse.  The  Sult&n  was  disturbed, 
and  said  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  punished  the  insolence 
of  those  infidels.  He  comforted  the  MullA,  showed  him  very 
great  kindness,  and  sent  him  to  Ahmad&b&d. 

On  the  17th  Zi-1-hijjat  he  commenced  his  march  towards 
Jagat.  When  he  reached  the  place  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
S&nkhodh&r.  The  place  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Sult&n,  its  buildings  were  razed,  the  temples 
destroyed,  and  the  idols  broken  to  pieces.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Arfimrah,*  ten  kds  from  Jagat,  on 
the  sea-shore,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sdnkh6dhdr,  and  en- 

*  This  name  also  readR,  in  some  MSS.,  Ardmah,  Adhdmrah,  and  Phimrah. 
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camped  there.  The  author  of  the  "  Mahmiid  Shdhi "  relates 
that  this  place  was  infested  with  serpents.  That  nighty  through 
fear  of  the  snakes,  no  man  dared  to  go  to  sleep.  There  was 
not  a  tent  into  which  a  snake  did  not  enter.  Seven  hundred 
snakes  were  killed  that  night  within  the  royal  enclosure^ 

One  of  the  wonders  of  these  parts  is  that,  between  the  ninth 
and  fourteenth  of  the  month  of  As&r,  which  the  Hindus  call 
"  Puranm&shi^''  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  a  small 
bird,  about  as  large  as  a  sdranff,  of  a  peculiar  appearance  like 
no  other  living  creature,  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  sea 
and  perches  on  the  top  of  the  idol  temple  in  the  village  of 
M&dh6pur,  in  the  parganah  of  Manglor,  and  does  not  continue 
its  flight  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  it  arrives  the  in- 
habitants assemble,  and  deduce  from  it  omens  regarding  the 
rains.  According  as  the  white  and  black  of  its  plumage 
appears  to  be  distributed,  they  augur  what  kind  of  rainy  season 
they  will  have,  whether  the  rain  will  fall  early  or  late,  or 
otherwise.  If  nothing  but  black  or  nothing  but  white  is  to  be 
seen,  they  infer  that  the  rain  will  be  continuous  throughout  the 
season,  or  that  there  will  be  a  drought.  No  year  ever  passes 
without  the  appearance  of  the  bird  at  this  season.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  same  manner  a  creature  comes  and  sits  on  the  idol 
temple  of  Pattan  Dili,  and  on  that  of  Jagat,  which  is  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  they  similarly  deduce  auguries  from  it.f 

The  inhabitants  of  Jagat  having  fled  to  S&nkhodh&r,  made 
themselves  secure.  S&nkh6dhdr  is  an  island  in  the  sea,  about 
three  kds  from  the  mainland.  The  pirate  subjects  of  the  B&jah 
of  Jagat  lived  there,  and  plundered  those  who  journeyed  by 
sea.  When  the  Sultdn  found  that  the  infidels  had  taken 
refuge  in  this  island,  he  collected  ships  from  the  neighbouring 

*  Firishtah  sajs  **  seventy  snakes,"  the  *'  Tab.  Akbari  "  "  seven  hundred 
in  one  watch  of  the  night.**  As  firiggs  points  out,  the  disturbance  of  the 
ground  by  the  levelling  and  other  operations  carried  on  in  pitching  the  camp, 
would  naturally  disturb  the  snakes  and  drive  them  out  of  their  holes. 

t  This  passage  is  interesting  as  preserving  one  of  the  current  Hindti 
superstitions  of  that  day.  There  are  still  parallel  superstitions  extant  in 
some  parts  of  India.     The  story  is  here  given  in  an  abridged  form. 
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ports,  and,  filling  them  with  well-armed  men,  sailed  to  attack 
the  island."^  He  surrounded  the  island  on  every  side  with  his 
fleet,  and  gave  battle.  The  infidels  resisted  bravely,  and  kept 
up  a  sustained  discharge  of  arrows  and  muskets,  and  fought 
hand-to-hand  j  but  the  soldiers  of  Isl&m  by  strength  of  arm 
prevailed,  and  gained  the  victory.  Many  infidels  were  killed, 
but  many  others  escaped  in  ships.f  The  Sult&n  disembarked 
on  the  island,  and  sent  some  soldiers  in  well-equipped  ships  to 
chase  the  fugitives  and  capture  them.  The  summons  to 
prayer  was  cried  from  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  then  the 
edifice  was  ruined  and  its  idols  broken.  The  Sult&n  returned 
repeated  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for  the  victory,  and  the 
people  of  the  MuUa,  who  were  in  prison,  were  released.  It  is 
said  that  a  great  booty  in  rubies  and  pearls  of  fine  water  and 
precious  stuffs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Sult&n 
remained  there  for  some  time,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
mosque,  and,  having  collected  a  large  store  of  provisions,  he 
left  Malik  T6gh&n,  entitled  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  in  charge  of 
S&nkhodh&r  and  the  country  of  Jagat,  and  then  went  to  Jiinah- 
garh.  The  conquest  of  Jagat  and  the  island  of  Sdnkh6dh&r 
was  effected  in  the  year  h.  878  (a.d.  1473).  No  former  king 
had  been  able  to  conquer  this  island.  The  conquest  was 
effected  by  the  strong  arm  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Ghdzi.  It  was 
two  years  after  this,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  h.  880,  that 
the  holy  saint  Shdh  'A'lam,  the  son  of  the  holy  Said  Burh&n- 
ud-dm  Bukhdri,  quitted  this  transitory  life.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  Akhir-ul- (Julia. X 

*  Accordinfr  to  both  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  and  Firishtah,  the  Saltan  delayed 
on  the  mainland  for  four  months,  during  which  he  was  occupied  in  collecting 
and  equipping  a  fleot,  and  in  desirojing  the  temples  at  Jagat.  Firishtah 
says  that  duiing  this  period  the  Hindu  ships  attacked  the  Sultan  on  twenty- 
two  distif'.ct  ocrusions.  According  to  the  *' Tab.  Akbaii,"  when  the  island 
was  attacke<l,  the  Suhan's  fleet  was  opposed  by  that  of  the  Kajah,  and  a 
severe  nuv.il  cngHpenicnt  took  place  bet\)ro  the  landing  was  effecte.l. 

t  The  "Tab.  Akbari  "  says  the  llajah  escaped,  and  this  was  evidently  the 
case,  as  is  shown  further  on  in  the  text. 

J  The  expression  is  probably  intended  to  imply  that  he  was  the  last  great 
mail  of  his  f:imily.  From  the  account  given  of  him,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
wa^  a  man  of  strong  will  and  fierce  temper.  His  marriage,  his  wealth,  and 
his  sanctity  gave  him,  no  doubt,  great  political  and  social  importance. 
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On  the  13th  Jum&d-ul-awwal,  h.  878  (a-d.  1473),  the  SuMn 
arrived  at  Mustafdb&d,  otherwise  Jiinahgarh.  It  so  happened 
that  on  the  very  same  day  the  warriors  who  had  gone  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Bfijah  of  Jagat^  whose  name  was  Bhim,  son  of 
Sfigar,  brought  him  there  with  a  collar  on  his  neck  and  chains 
upon  his  feet.  The  Sult&n  richly  rewarded  each  of  the  captors, 
and  gave  directions  that  Maul&nd  Mahmud  Samarkand!  should 
come  from  Ahmad&b&d.  On  his  arrival  the  Sultan  directed 
that  Bhim  should  be  given  over  to  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
his  revenge.  Bhim  was  brought  forward  in  his  collar  and 
chains.  The  Mulld  then  rose,  lauded  the  Sult&n  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Isl&m,  and  said  that  through  his  means  he  had  attained 
his  desire.  It  was  then  decreed  that  the  infidel  should  be  sent 
to  Muh&fiz  Kh&n  at  Ahmaddb^,  that  his  body  might  be  cut 
to  pieces  and  a  piece  hung  over  each  gate  of  the  city,  as  a 
warning  to  other  ill-doers.  When  Bhim  was  brought  to 
Ahmaddbad,  Muhifiz  Khdn  acted  according  to  these  instruc 
tions. 

When  the  Sult&n  was  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  admi- 
nistration introduced  into  S6rath,  the  design  which  lay  dormant 
in  his  heart  for  the  conquest  of  Chdmpiinir  became  active.  He 
started  from  Mustaf&bdd  for  Ahmaddb&d,  and  on  the  way  he 
heard  that  some  Mdlabdris  had  equipped  a  number  of  ghrdbSy 
and  were  committing  piracies  near  the  ports  of  Gujar&t.  This 
induced  him  to  turn  aside  to  the  port  of  Ghoghah,  where  he 
placed  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board  ships  excellently 
equipped,  and  sent  them  against  the  Mdlab&ris.'^  From  Gho- 
ghah  he  went  to  Kambh&iat,  and  from  thence  to  Sarkh^j, 
where  he  encamped,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Sh6kh  Ahmad  Khattii.  He  remained  there  three 
days,  and  summoned  thither  the  sons  of  the  amirs  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  killed  or  had  died  in   the   campaign.     When 

•  According  to  the  expressions  employed  by  the  '*  Tab.  Akbari,"  it  would 
seem  that  Mahmud  commanded  his  fleet  in  person,  and  that  a  naval  action 
took  place,  in  which  several  of  the  Malabar!  ships  were  captured.  Firishtah 
BajB  the  pirates  came  from  Balsar. 
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tbere  was  a  son  he  continued  to  bim  his  father's  appointments^ 
and  when  there  was  no  son  he  gave  half  the  jdgir  to  the 
daughter^  and  when  there  was  no  daughter  he  made  a  sufficient 
provision  for  his  wives  and  dependants.  In  these  three  days 
the  Sult&n's  eyes  were  often  filled  with  tears  and  his  counte- 
nance marked  with  grief.  Some  of  his  followers  remonstrated, 
and  asked  what  was  the  object  in  delaying  so  long  when  only 
three  k68  from  the  city^  and  of  such  lamentations  when  he  had 
returned  safe  and  sound  after  gaining  two  such  glorious  vic- 
tories as  those  over  Gimar  and  Junahgarh.  They  represented 
that  the  people  of  the  city  were  all  anxiously  expecting  the 
Sult&n's  entry,  and  that  it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  both  for 
them  and  for  the  whole  army,  not  oue  for  weeping.  The 
Sultfin  replied  that  a  person  must  be  wonderfully  devoid  of 
generosity,  or  very  inhumane^  who,  having  himself  returned 
safe  and  sounds  could  not  wait  three  days  to  inquire  for  and 
see  the  widows  and  families  of  those  who  had  been  killed  or 
who  had  died,  to  console  and  comfort  them,  before  retumiug 
to  his  city  and  enjoying  himself.  It  is  said  that  Kdzi  Tuhm- 
ud-din  came  out  and  congratulated  the  Sult&n,  who  replied 
with  a  sigh,  "  Ah !  K&zi,  it  is  well  with  me,  but  you  sho«ld 
ask  those  who  have  lost  husbands  and  sons  in  these  campaigns. 
If  I  had  remained  at  home  all  these  years,  how  many  children 
might  have  been  born  who  have  been  sacrificed  for  these 
victories ! " 

In  the  month  of  Sha'ban  he  entered  Ahraaddbfid,  and  in 
Ramz&n  marched  from  thence  with  his  army  for  Chdmpdnir. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Mor-Imli,  in  the  parganah  of 
S^nouli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri,  he  halted.  From 
thence  he  sent  out  forces  to  lay  waste  the  country  about 
Ch^mpanir,  which  they  accomplished  and  returned.  When 
the  rainy  season  came  on  he  retired  to  Ahmadabdd,  and  there 
stayed  during  the  rains.  These  being  over,  he  moved  out  in 
the  direction  of  Mustafdbdd,  where  he  remained  hunting  and 
marching  about  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Ahmaddb&d. 
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It  is  said  tliat  the  Sult&n  used  to  go  every  year  from  Ahmad- 
&b&d  to  Mustafdb&d^  and  spend  some  time  there  in  hunting  and 
travelling.  His  mind^  however,  still  dwelt  upon  the  conquest 
of  Chfimpdnir^  and  whenever  he  went  out  from  Ahmaddb&d  to 
hunt  he  was  drawn  towards  that  place.  One  day  while  hunt- 
ing he  came  to  the  river  W&trak,  which  lies  twelve  kds  south- 
east of  Ahmad&bdd.  He  heard  that  highway  robberies  were 
committed  in  that  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time.  He 
ordered  that  a  city  should  be  founded  there^  and  be  called 
Mahmuddbad.  The  foundations  of  the  city  were  begun  imme- 
diately. Strong  embankments  of  stone  were  placed  along  the 
river,  and  on  them  handsome  edifices  were  raised.  The  found- 
ing of  this  city  is  a  proof  of  the  sound  judgment  and  wise  per- 
ception of  the  Sultdn ;  for  the  water  of  that  city  is  pure  and 
wholesome^  and  the  climate  of  the  site  of  that  city  is  such  as 
the  site  of  no  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possesses.  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  its  gardens  had  the  hues  of  the  gardens  of  heaven. 
...  A  proof  of  the  advantages  of  this  city  is  that  it  pleased 
the  Said  Mubfirak,''^  the  martyr,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
when  the  reigns  of  M ahmiid  the  Martyr  and  Sult&n  Ahmad  are 
narrated. 

In  the  year  h.  885  (a.d.  1480),  the  Sultdu  went  to  Jiinah- 
garh^  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Ahmad  Sh&h,  at  Ahmad&b&d  with 
Khuddwand  Khdn  as  his  guardian.f  The  soldiers  were  out  of 
temper  with  the  Sultdn  through  their  perpetual  marches,  and 
some  designing  men  induced  Khuddwand  Khdn  to  acquiesce  in 
raising  Prince  Ahmad  to  the  throne,  and  to  form  treacherous 
designs  against  the   Sult&n.     'Im&d-ul-Mulk^j;   who  was  an 

*  Said  Mnb&rak  was  the  immediate  patron  (in  GujaHlt)  of  the  writer  and  the 
writer^B  father,  and  his  choice  of  Mahmud&bad  for  his  residence  is  mentioned 
again  farther  on. 

t  Firishtuh  gives  this  story  differently,  and  makes  Khnd^bandah  Kh&n  (as 
he  calls  him)  Governor  of  Ahmadabad,  as  he  probably  was.  Firishtah  gives 
the  name  of  the  prince  as  Muzaffar,  and  not  Ahmad ;  bat  on  this  point  the 
*' Tab.  Akbari "  corroborates  the  text,  which,  as  other  evidence  farther  on 
shows,  is  pretty  certainly  correct.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  describing 
the  discontent  arising  from  the  Sult&n's  incessant  campaigns  as  giving  rise  to 
this  conspiracy. 

{  Ue  was  in  charge  of  Sdnkherah,  as  has  been  already  said. 
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attached  seryant  of  the  Sult&n^  discovered  their  schemes^  and 
warned  them  not  to  let  the  fire  burst  into  flames.  The  Sult&n 
got  notice  of  what  was  going  on^  and  returned  from  Mustafi&b&d 
to  Ahmaddb&d,  when  he  inflicted  severe  punishments  on  Khudi- 
waud  Kh&n  and  his  associates. 

[  The  story  of  this  plot  is  given  in  full  detail  by  the  "  Tab. 
Akbari** ;  this  account  is  important,  as  explaining  the  reason  why 
Prince  Ahmad  was  passed  over  eventually  for  the  succession, 
and,  moreover,  it  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
administration,  and  into  the  Sultanas  personal  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  here  reproduced  in  detail.*'] 

Khud&wand  ISJi&tl,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Rdi  lUi&n^f  said  to  the  latter  in  private,  ''  We  are 
all  annoyed  at  the  SuMn's  continuous  labours.  Not  a  year 
passes  that  he  does  not  call  us  nobles  out  and  send  us  off  on 
some  campaign.  If  I  were  to  take  my  own  followers  and  five 
hundred  soldiers  to  'Imdd-ul-Mulk's  house,  I  could  easily  put 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  could  the  next  day  make 
Prince  Ahmad  Kh&n  Sultan.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
time  for  killing  'Im&d-ul-Mulk^  for  all  his  troops  are  away  at 
his  command.  I  have  spoken  to  the  Prince  Ahmad  Khfin,  and 
he,  too,  consents.'^j:  The  lUi  B&i&n  said  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
was  his  closest  and  most  intimate  friend^  and  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  tell  him.  Moreover,  he^  too,  was  aggrieved 
with  Sultdn  Mahmud^  and  would,  doubtless,  give  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  plot,  and,  if  so,  the  matter  was  practically  settled. 
Khuddwand  Kh&n  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  but  the  R&i 
B&ian  firmly  relied  on  his  close  friendship  with  'Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
and,  accordingly,  after  administering  an  oath  of  secresy  to 
^Imdd-ul-Mulk,  privately  communicated  to  him  the  con- 
spiracy.    'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  as  his  men  were  all  absent  in  his 

*  Ono  MS.  only  being  available,  which  is  palpably  cormpt  in  some  passagesi 
some  of  the  tranBlntions  are  necessarily  tentative. 

t  Beyond  the  self-evident  fact  that  this  man  was  a  Hindd  of  rank  in  high 
employ,  nothing  is  to  be  foand  of  his  history. 

X  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentencei  but  the  text  is  not  quite  clear. 
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j&gir^  at  once  expressed  his  agreement,  but  objected  that 
Bamz&n  was  drawing  to  a  close^  and  when  it  was  over  they 
should  make  an  attempt  to  carry  out  their  intention.f 

The  Bdi  R&idn  was  delighted^  and  informed  Khuddwand 
Elh&n.  'Im&d-uI-Mulk,  the  moment  that  R&i  Bdidn  had  left 
him,  called  Malik  Mi&n^  and  said  to  him^  '^When  Sult&n 
Kutb-ud-din  was  king  I  wished  for  a  second  house,  and  could 
not  afford  one.  Now^  when,  under  Sult&n  Mahmud's  favour, 
I  have  gained  such  high  dignity,  shall  I  join  in  this  base- 
ness? "J  So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Farhat-ul-Mulk,  who  was 
encamped  at  Sarkh^j,  and  another  to  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk,  who 
was  lying  at  the  village  of  Bakhifii  (?),  to  come  in  by  forced 
marches.  Early  next  morning  Farhat-ul-Mulk  arrived  with 
five  hundred  horse,  and  went  to  'Imdd-ul-Mulk's  house ;  all 
was  quiet,  so  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  desired  Farhat-ul-Mulk  to  go  to 
his  own  home.  He  then  summoned  Mahfifiz  Khdn,  the  kotwdl 
of  the  city,  and  said  to .  him,  '^  We  are  connected  with  each 
other ;  we  must  rival  each  other  in  loyalty,  and  the  way  to 
prove  your  loyalty  is  this :  do  you  personally  supervise  the 
management  of  the  city,  lest  any  sedition  come  into  being,  and 
especially  on  the  day  of  the  'rd§  ;  you  must  hold  ready  all  your 
following  and  retainers,  and  attend  on  the  Prince  Ahmad 
Khdn."  *Imdd-ul-Mulk  added  that  he,  too,  in  person,  would 
see  to  the  peace  of  the  city  on  that  day.  Khud&wand  Kh&n, 
as  soon  as  this  came  to  his  knowledge,  was  horrified,  and  send- 
ing for  the  Rdi  Raidn,  said  to  him,  "  I  told  you  that  'Imdd-ul- 
Mulk  would  not  agree  to  the  plot ;  it  has  now  come  to  this, 

•  Ab  is  mentioned  previously,  *Imad-ul-Mulk  was  really  in  charge  of 
Sdnkberah,  but  probably,  as  tcazir,  had  official  duties  also  at  Ahmaddbad. 

t  This  passage,  also,  is  not  clear  in  the  text. 

X  Tltis  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  it  is  imperfect  in  the  text. 

§  This,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  sequel,  was  the  ^I'd-ul-fitr.  It  is  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  feast  of  Uamzun,  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  Shawdl.  It 
meauH,  literully,  "  the  feast  of  alms."  It  is  incumbent  to  distribute  five 
pounds  (about)  of  some  kind  of  ordinary  food,  or  the  equivahmt  in  money,  at 
the  'rdydh,  or  place  of  the  'Td,  a  buil-.ling  usually  outside  the  city  or  village. 
The  *rd-az-Zohd,  which  is  held  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijj,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  above  feast  mainly  by  the  sacrifice  at  the 'i'd;d/j  of  a 
sheop,  cow,  or  camel.  The  feast  is  intent  led  to  commemorate  the  offering  up 
of  Isaac  by  Abraham.     (See  *'  Qanuu-i- Islam,"  pp.  253>267,  2nd  ed.) 
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that  both  our  houses  are  ruined/'  When  the  Td  had  passed 
and  'Imdd-ul- M ulk's  troops  had  arrived^  Khuddwand  Kh&n 
was  frightened^  and  held  his  peace,  and  the  affair  remained 
apparently  undiscovered.  It  happened^  however,  that  shortly 
after  a  report  reached  Mustaf&b&d  that  on  the  day  of  the  ^Vd 
Khud&wand  Kh&n  had  murdered  'Imdd-ul-M ulk^  that  all  the 
nobles  had  joined  him^  and  that  they  had  made  Prince  Ahmad 
Kh&n  Sult&n.  Some  imprudent  fellow  told  all  this  to  Sult&n 
M ahmud^  who  at  once  sent  for  Kaisar  Khdn  and  Firoz  Kh&n, 
and  told  them  privately  that  he  had  heard  that  Prince  Ahmad 
Kh&n  was  ill^  and  that  he  was  very  anxious  about  him.  He 
desired  them  to  send  Malik  Sa'd-ul-M ulk  out  on  the  Ahmad- 
&bdd  road  for  two  or  three  k6Sy  and  desire  him  to  question  care- 
fully and  fully  anyone  he  might  find  coming  from  that  direction. 
Sa'd-ul-Mulk  went  out^  and,  as  it  happened,  met  one  of  his  own 
connections^  who  was  coming  from  Ahmad&bdd^  of  whom  he 
inquired  the  news.  The  man  replied,  ''  I  was  at  Ahmad&b&d 
on  the  day  of  the  ^Fd  uUFitr.  The  Sh&hz&dah,  who  was  un- 
well, showed  himself.''^  Khuddwand  Kh&n  and  Mahdfiz  Kh&n 
were  with  him,  and  when  the  Prince  went  home  Mah&fiz  Kh&n 
remained  in  Darb&r  till  the  second  watch  of  the  day  had 
passed.  The  people  of  the  city  also  said  that  'Imdd-ul-Mulk 
would  not  give  any  of  his  officers  leave  to  go  out,  but  insisted 
on  their  remaining  ready  at  their  houses  all  day.'*  Malik  SaM 
reported  everything  to  the  Sultdn,  who  said, '[  Then  the  man 
who  told  me  the  Prince  was  ill  lied."  Two  or  three  days  later 
he  sent  for  Firoz  Kh&n  and  Kaisar  Khdn,  and  privately  told 
them  the  whole  story.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  about 
to  give  out  that  he  proposed  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekkah, 
and  that  he  should  understand  by  the  way  people  inquired 
about  it  who  were  well  affected  to  him.f     Accordingly,  a  few 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  but  it  must  mean  that  the  Prince  was  not 
unwell,  and  showed  himself  in  the  grand  procession  which,  on  the  ^Vd'uUfitrf 
at  the  close  of  the  Ramzan,  moves  out  to  the  Tdgdh,  or  "  place  of  delight," 
usually  outside  the  city. 

t  This  paragraph,  also,  is  apparently  corrupt  in  the  original  MS. 
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dajB  later^  he  ordered  ships  to  be  prepared^  and  gave  out  several 
lakha  of  tankahs  in  order  to  equip  them  for  the  voyage  to 
Mekkah^  and^  leaving  Mustaf&b&d^  he  embarked  at  Ghoghah^  but 
disembarked  again  at  Khambay.  When  this  news  reached 
Ahmad&b&d^  all  the  nobles  hastened  to  join  him.  The  Sult&n 
saw  that^  abandoning  Prince  Ahmad  Kh&n,  they  all  were  de- 
lighted at  his  arrival,^  and  the  Sult&n  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  but  still  pursued  his  design^f 
and  said  that  he  intended  to  gain  the  merit  of  a  pilgrim. 
'Im&d-ul-Mulk  suggested  that  the  Sult&n  should  at  least  once 
more  visit  Ahmaddb&d,  and  there  decide  what  course  to  pursue. 
The  Sult&n  perceived  that  this  was  sound  advice^  so  proceeded 
to  Ahmad&b^.  After  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  collected  all 
his  nobles^  and  said^  '^  I  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage;  until  you  give  it  I  will  eat  no  food/'  The 
nobles  perceived  that  this  was  said  to  try  them,  and  remained 
wholly  silent.  When  they  had  withdrawn]:  Imad-ul-Mulk  said 
to  them^  '*  You  must  give  the  Sultdn  an  answer ;  he  is  fast- 
ing." Niz&m-ul-Mulk  went  in  to  the  Sult&n^  and  said,  ^'  The 
Prince  is  now  of  years  of  discretion.  I  have  acquired  wealth 
by  trading,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  seasons.§  Ap- 
point me  your  personal  attendant^  and  thus  I  shall,  while  in 
your  service,  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  pilgrimage/'  The 
Sult&n  said  that  no  doubt  the  benefits  (of  pilgrimage)  were 
great,  but  that  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be 
neglected  in  his  absence.  Sa'd-ul-Mulk  came  out  and  reported 
all  to  the  nobles.  None  of  them  spoke  a  word.  When  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  saw  that  they  were  all  silent,  he  again  said,  ''The 
Sult&n  is  fasting,  you  must  give  an  answer.  You,  Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk,  are  older  than  your  companions ;  go  and  say  to  the 
Sult&n  that  he  had  better  conquer  the  fort  of  Chdmpdnir,  where 

*  Literally,  "  prepared  triumphal  arches  in  their  hearts.'* 
t  This  sentence  is  doubtful  in  the  original. 
X  This  sentence,  too,  is  imperfect  in  the  original. 

§  The  seasons  of  cold  and  heat }  meaning,  probably,  the  seasons  and  winds 
suitable  for  travelling. 
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he  may  place  in  safety  his  wives  and  treasure^  and  then  start 
safely  for  foreign  parts.'^*  The  Sultdn  replied,  **  Yes,  by  God's 
will,  we  will  take  it,"  and  immediately  called  for  food.  Never- 
theless, he  sent  for  Kaisar  Khdn,  and  said  privately,  "  'Ira&d- 
ul-Mulk  has  not  told  me  the  whole  truth.  Go  to  him,  and 
talk  to  him,  so  that  he  may  tell  it  to  you."  Some  days  passed, 
and  affairs  remained  in  this  condition,  when  one  day  'Im&d-ul- 
Mulk  said,  "  Your  servant  perceives  his  error/'f  The  Sultdn 
said,  **  In  order  that  you  may  tell  the  truth  I  will  not  say  a 
word;'^  and  he  made  him  take  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth.  He 
then  said,  "  If  my  loyalty  cost  me  my  life,  they  will  say.  Though 
the  unfortunate  'Imad-ul-Mulk  was  slain  he  told  the  truth/* 
The  Suitdn  acted  with  gentleness,  and  the  punishment  which 
he  assigned  to  Khuddwand  Kh&n  was  this :  he  called  one  of 
his  pigeons  by  his  name4 

The  Sultfin  marched  to  Nahrw&lah,  and  from  thence  he 
despatched  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  to  subdue  J&\6r  and  S&jor.  Kaisar 
Khdn  was  sent  with  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
they  encamped  near  the  shrine  of  Sh^kh  H&ji  Zakariah(?). 
Here  Muj&hid  Kh&n,  son  of  Khud&wand  Khdn,  with  his  cousin, 
Sdhib  Khdn,  went  into  Kaisar  Khdn's  tent  at  night  and  mur- 
dered him.§  Next  morning  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  waited  on  the 
Sult&n,  and  informed  him  of  the  murder.  Somebody  told  the 
Sult&n  that  Azdar  Kh&n,  sou  of  Alaf  Khdn,  was  the  murderer. 
The  King  ordered  the  apprehension  of  Azdar  Kh&n.||  That 
night  Mujdhid  Khdn  and  Sfihib  Kh&n  fled  with  their  families, 
and  in  the  morning  it  became  known  that  they  were  the  mur- 
derers, and  that  Azdar  Kh&n  was  innocent.     Azdar  Khdn  was 

*  The  text  reads,  **  for  Muh&fiz  Ehdn,  his  wives  and  treasore)"  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  second  word  should  be  mahdfizatf  "  safe  keeping." 

t  The  text  reads  this  in  the  negative :  "  Your  servant  has  not  perceived  his 
error"  ;  but  this  is  clearly  wrong. 

X  Firishtah  says,  '*  caused  the  person  employed  in  the  meanest  office  in  his 
household  to  be  called  by  his  name.''  See  remarks  on  Khud&wand  Kh&n  at 
the  close  of  Mahmud's  reign  {infra). 

§  According  to  Firishtah,  the  Sultan  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
conspiracy  from  Kaisar  Kh&n. 

II  Azdar  Khan  was,  Firishtah  says,  known  to  be  at  enmity  with  Kaisar 
Khin. 


/ 
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released,  and  orders  were  given  that  Kbud&wand  Kh&n  should 
be  put  in  chains  and  placed  in  charge  of  Muh&fiz  Khan.  After 
a  few  days  the  Sult&n  returned  to  Ahmaddbdd.  At  this  time 
the  unfortunate  'Im&d-ul-MuIk  died.  The  King  gave  his 
eldest  son^  Malik  Badm,  the  title  Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk^  and  he 
appointed  Muh&fiz  Kh&n  to  be  wazir. — '^  Tabak&t-i-Akbari.^' 

In  the  year  h.  887  (a.d.  1482)*  the  rains  were  deficient  in 
the  country  of  Gujardt,  and  also  in  the  territories  of  Chdm- 
p&nir.  Malik  Sid&,t  Khdssiah  Khel  Sultdni^  who  was  posted  at 
Mor  Imli^  otherwise  called  Rasulfibdd^  undertook  a  plundering 
expedition  into  the  country  of  Ch&mpdnir.  When  he  came 
near  the  fort,  K&wal  Pat&i^  lULjah  of  Chdmp&nir,  sallied  out 
and  attacked  him.  The  malik  fought  bravely,  but  he  was 
defeated,  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed.  Several  elephants 
and  horses  belonging  to  the  Sult&n,  and  all  the  baggage,  were 
lost.  The  Sultfin  was  highly  incensed,  and  firmly  resolved 
within  himself  to  take  Ch&mp&nir. 

When  the  Sult&n  marched  from  Ahmaddb&d  to  besiege 
Ch&mp&nir  and  reached  the  town  of  Barodah,  great  fear  fell 
upon  R&wal  Pat&i  and  the  people  of  the  fortress.  The  R&jah 
sent  his  wakils,  who  professed  complete  submission ;  but  the 
Sultan  would  not  listen  to  any  of  their  appeals,  and  told  them 
that  this  time  between  him  and  them  there  could  be  negotia- 
tions only  by  the  sword  and  dagger.  They  returned  in  dismay 
and  sorrow,  and  told  their  master  what  had  passed.  The 
B&wal  determined  to  fight  till  death,  set  his  fortress  in  order, 
and  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  Sultdn  invested  the  place, 
and  fighting  went  on  between  the  combatants  every  day  from 
mom  till  eve.     After  some  days  the  Sultan  ordered  the  con- 

*  Firishtah  places  at  this  date  the  expedition  against  the  Mdlabarf  pirates, 
and  says  that  it  was  fitted  out  at  Balsar.  As  to  chronology,  howeyer,  the 
text  is  supported  by  the  ''Tab.  Akbari,"  and  is  probably  right. 

t  This  name  is  varionsly  written  "  Sadd,"  "  SaU,"  "  Sidd,"  &c.  The  "  Tab. 
Akbarf  "  calls  him  "  Sadha/'  and  says  he  was  killed  in  the  fight.  KhoMtah 
KMl  seems  to  mean  the  Sult&n's  personal  escort,  or  "  guard." 

(  The  '*  Tab.  Akbarf"  says,  Patdi  bin  Hdi  Adhang,  and  says  two  elephants 
were  lost. 
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struction  of  coyered  ways,  and  men  skilled  in  their  erection  set 
about  the  work.  Rdwal  Pat&i  sent  his  minister,  Sahurii,  to 
Sultdn  Ghi&s-ud-din,  son  of  Mahmiid  Khilji,  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, and  promised  to  pay  him,  for  every  day's  march  he  should 
make  towards  Chdmpanir,  one  lakh  of  tankahs,  each  tankah 
being  equal  in  value  to  eight  Akbari  tankahs.  Sult&n  Ghi&s- 
ud-din  marched  from  M andu,  and  halted  at  Na'lchah,  three  kda 
from  Mandu,  where  he  set  about  the  organisation  of  his 
army.* 

When  the  Sult&n  heard  of  these  preparations,  he  left  the 
conduct  of  the  siege  to  some  of  his  amirs,  and  marched 
towards  Mandu.  He  reached  the  village  of  Dah6d,  on  the 
frontier  between  Gujar&t  and  Mandu,  and  there  he  halted. 
Sultdn  Ghi&s-ud-din,  when  he  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
to  be,  conceived  a  plan  for  putting  an  end  to  his  expedition.t 

*  The  accoants  both  of  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  AkbaH  '*  give  the  pre. 
liminarj  meaaores  somewhat  more  in  detail.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that 
when  the  Snltdn  reached  Barddah,  the  chief  of  Gh&mp&n£r  sent  a  missive  to 
him,  as  reported  in  the  text,  bat,  apparently,  besides  returning  the  spoil,  only 
offered  excoses,  and  to  restore  two  elephants  in  lieu  of  those  captured,  which 
were  badly  wounded  ;  and  the  Sult&n  is  reported  to  have  told  the  ambassadors 
that  "  the  sword  should  convey  his  answer."  When  his  plans  were  matnred, 
the  Sultan  sent  on  an  advanced  force  to  invest  the  fortress,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  to  watch  it,  under  T&j  Kh&n,  Asad-ul-Mulk,  Bahr&m  Kh&n,  and  Ikhtidr 
Kh&n.  They  were  every  day  attacked  by 'the  B&jpdts,  who  sallied  out.  At 
length  the  Sult&n  himself  arrived,  and,  passing  round  the  fort,  encamped  at 
Ginarf,  or  Gim&rf,  and  entrusted  Sidi  Ulang  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
forage,  &o.,  and  to  keep  open  the  communications.  One  day  the  Bdjputs  lay 
in  ambush,  surprised  and  defeated  the  Sfdi,  who  was  bringing  up  a  convoy, 
which  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Sidfs  loss  was  heavy.  .  .  .  The 
Sult&n,  for  a  time,  desisted  from  the  attack,  and  prepared  for  a  regular  siege. 
After  relating  the  preparation  of  the  covered  ways  (sdbdts  is  so  translated, 
for  this  seems  the  nearest  equivalent  term ;  they  seem  to  have  been  trenches 
of  approach,  or  "  zig-zags,"*  roofed  in  with  heavy  logs  of  wood),  the  "  Tab. 
Akbari "  says  that  the  Rijah  again  solicited  terms,  offering  nine  mans  of 
gold,  and  com  equivalent  to  two  years'  consumption  of  the  army.  The  Sultan 
replied  that  the  fort  must  be  taken,  and  said  nothing  would  turn  him  from  it. 
The  Rai  then  applied  to  Ghids-ud-dfn.  Firishtah 's  account  is  similar,  but 
adds  that  "  Girnari "  was  on  the  Mdlwah  road,  and  puts  the  amount  of  gold 
offered  at  two  elephant-loads,  which  would  be  about  nine  mans.  He  says  the 
R&i's  troops  and  auxiliaries  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  According  to 
Firishtah,  moreover,  the  King  himself  was  first  attacked  by  the  Rijputs,  but 
he  describes  the  Hindus  as  repulsed,  and  that  afterwards  the  attack  on  the 
convoy  took  place ;  but  he  makes  the  suspension  of  the  siege  to  begin  before 
the  Sult&n's  arrival,  and  to  end  after  the  battle,  in  which,  he  says,  the  best 
of  the  Rdjput  forces  fell. 

t  That  is,  of  putting  an  end  to  it  without  risk,  and  with  a  decent  excuse. 
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He*  assembled  his  learned  men  and  kdzis,  told  them  o{  the 
proposition  of  the  R&jah  of  Ch&mp&nir,  and  asked  them  for 
their  advice.  They  unanimously  declared  that  no  Muham- 
madan  sovereign  ought  to  give  the  required  assistance.  Upon 
hearing  this  Ghi&s-ud-din  returned  home^  and  Sult&n  Mahmud 
went  back  to  Ch&mp&nir.''^  The  B&wal  now  despaired  of  relief, 
and  the  covered  ways  were  completed.  It  is  said  that  pieces  of 
wood  for  constructing  the  covered  ways  were  bought  at  one 
ashrafi  each. 

When  the  infidels  in  the  fortress  were  reduced  to  extremity, 
they  collected  their  women  and  children  and  gave  them  as  food 
for  the  flamesf  ;  then  they  rushed  out  to  fight.     It  is  said  that 
everyone   was   killed  except   Rdwal  Pat&i   and    his  minister 
Dungar  Si.    They  were  brought  wounded  before  the  Sultfin, 
and  he  gave  them  into  the  custody  of  Niz&m  Eh&u.     In  this 
interview  the  R&wal  was  most  courteously  urged  to  become  a 
Musulmiin,  but  he  would  not  agree.   At  the  end  of  five  months 
his  wounds  were  cured,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Sult&n, 
who  entreated  him  to  become  a  Musulmfin,  but  he  refused. 
In  the  end,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  learned  men 
and  kdzis,  his  head  was  struck  off  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
Dungar  Si,   the  minister,   was  then  led  to  the   gibbet.     He 
dexterously  wrested  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant, 
and  attacking  Shekhan,  son  of  Kabir,  one  of  the  Sult&n's  con- 
nections, killed  him  by  a  single  blow.     In  the  end  the  infidel 
was  sent  to  hell.   Of  all  the  family  of  the  lUwal,  two  daughters 
and  one  son  were  left.     When  they  were  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sult&n,  he  sent  the  girls  into  his  harem  and  he 
gave  the  boy  to  the  son  of  Saif -ul-Mulk.     He  was  brought  up 
and  educated  by  the  Malik,  and  in  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Mu- 
zaffar,  son  of  Mahmud,  he  attained  the  title  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk, 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  '*  sayfl  that,  on  his  return  to  Ch&mp&nir,  he  founded 
a  jama*  masjid  ;  from  which  circnmstance  people  inferred  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  fort  (however  long  the  time  required  might  be). 

t  This  was  the  practice  termed  johar,  well  known  as  practised  often  by 
R&jpiita  and  Brahmans,  especially  the  former. 

14 
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and  became  one  of  the  great  nobles.  The  fort  of  Ch&mpdnir 
was  taken  on  the  5th  Zi-1-kaMah  h.  889  (24th  November  a.d. 
1484)* 

[Both  the  '•  Tab.  Akbari "  and  Firishtah  give  a  fuller  and 
interesting  account  of  the  storm.  The  former  account  is  accord- 
ingly added  here,  with  annotations."] 

[When  the  covered  ways  were  ready,  the  troops  in  the 
trenches  noticed  that  in  the  mornings  most  of  the  R&jpiits 
retired  to  bathe  and  to  worship^  leaving  only  a  few  on  guard. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  Sult&n,  he  desired  Kiwam-ul- 
Mulk  to  take  his  own  personal  troops,  and  the  next  morning 
at  day-break  to  sally  out  of  the  trenches  under  his  command, 
and  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  entrance  into  the  fort,  adding  that 
there  was  good  hope  of  success.  A.t  daylight  next  morning, 
which  was  the  Ist  of  Zi-1-kaMah  a.h.  889,  Kiwdm-ul-MuIk, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  sprang  out  of  the  covered  way  and  put 
many  of  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  A  desperate  fight  ensued. 
The  Rajputs  poured  out  of  the  interior  of  the  fort.  The  R&i 
and  his  R&jputs  prepared  for  the  johar,  while  Kiwdm-ul-MuIk 
and  his  chiefs,  who  had  the  glory  of  martyrdom  before  their 
eyes,  felt  it  their  duty  to  fight  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Some  days  previously  a  gun  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
main  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  western  side,  and  had  effected  a 
serious  breach.  Malik  Ai&z  Sult&ni,  watching  his  opportunity, 
rushed  into  this  breach  with  his  men,  and  came  like  the  fury 
of  fate  on  the  people  of  the  fort.  Having  got  inside  the  main 
wall,  they  fought  their  way  up  to  the  roof  of  the  principal 
gate.  SultAn  M ahmud,  who  had  gone  into  the  covered  ways, 
now  humbly  prostrated  his  face  to  the  ground  and  gave  praise 
to  God  and  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  then  despatched  men 
in  support.     The   R&jpiits  were  confounded   and   lost    their 

*  Firishtah  Bays  that  the  Snltan  decided  on  the  attack  of  Chdmpanir  in 
the  month  of  Zi-l-ka*dah  887,  and  that  the  first  troops  reached  Champ^nir 
on  the  7th  Safar  888 -March  17th,  1483.  The  actual  siege,  therefore,  lasted 
a  year  and  253  dayp,  if  the  fort  was  taken  on  5th  ZM.ka'dah;  if  on  the  Srd, 
two  days  less. 
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heads.  They  fired  a  rocket*  against  the  roof  of  the  gate.  By 
the  mercy  of  God  the  wind  of  favour  blew,  and  that  very 
rocket  fell  on  the  palace  of  the  Rfii.  When  the  R&jputs  saw 
that  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  they  everywhere  set  fire  to 
the  johar  which  they  had  prepared,  and  consumed  the  bodies 
of  their  wives  and  children.  All  that  day  and  night  and  the 
next  day  the  troops  remained  under  arms,  fighting.  The  next 
morning  (the  2nd  Zi-1-ka'dah)  they  forced  the  gatef  and  put 
many  to  the  sword.  The  Sultdn  himself  came  near  to  the 
gate.  A  number  of  R&jputs  who  had  thrown  their  armour 
away  came  to  the  gate  of  the  bath,  and  seven  hundred  at  once 
made  a  charge  upon  the  Sult&n.  Many  were  slain  on  either 
side.  Just  then  the  R&i  Pat&i  and  his  wazir,  Dungar  Si,  were 
taken  wounded,  and  brought  before  the  Sult&n.  The  Sultan 
returned  thanks  to  God,  and  made  them  over  to  Muh&fiz  Kh&n 
till  their  wounds  were  cured,  and  that  very  day  renamed 
Ch&mp&nir  '^  Muhamad&bdd."  When  the  city  (palace  ?)  was 
captured  the  Rajputs  fled  to  a  third  line  of  fortification,  but  they 
were  turned  out  of  this  also  on  the  third  day.  When  Muhdfiz 
Kh&n  reported  the  B&i  Pat&i's  wounds  as  cured,  the  Sult&n 
desired  him  to  profess  Muhamadanism.  The  unfortunate  Bdij: 
declined,  and,  as  he  had  publicly  rejected  Muhamadanism,  the 
Uleraa  ordered  his  execution  and  that  of  his  minister.  This 
took  place  in  a.h.  890.     In  that  year  the  Sult&n  ordered  Mu- 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  hukkah  &i^  which  has  been  usuallj  trans- 
lated "  shell " ;  and  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  a  note,  p.  408,  vol.  iy.  "  Mahomedan 
Historians,"  has  stated  the  arguments  for  either  interpretation.  The  eccen- 
tric behaviour  of  the  missile  mentioned,  both  in  that  place  and  here,  accords 
FO  exactly  with  that  of  a  rocket,  and  is  so  opposed  to  that  of  a  shell,  that 
in  the  text  the  word  has  been  preferably  given  as  above.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  rocket  may  be  the  oldest  fire-arm  of  any  now  used. 

t  There  seems  some  omission  here ;  apparently  this  fight  took  place  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  The  door  of  the  bath  was  the  natural  scene  of 
this  last  desperate  charge,  for  it  is  the  right  conclusion  of  the  johar  that 
the  men  should  cast  aside  all  defensive  armour,  bathe,  and  then  charge 
naked  and  sword  in  hand  upon  their  enemies,  and  fight  till  death. 

{  Firishtah  gives  the  speech  which  the   Rii   is   supposed  to  have   made 

^  when  first  brought  before  the  Sultin,  and  says  the  Sultdn  was  very  favour- 

ably  impressed.     It  amounted  to  this,  that  the  fort  had  been  handed  down 

to  him   by  his   ancestors,  and  that  he  would  not   tarnish  their  honour  by 

surrendering  it.    Firishtah  says  his  name  was  B^ni  Bif. 
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Mfiz  KMn  to  construct  a  special  fortification  ^  and  an  outer 
waU.] 

The  climate  of  Champ&nir  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the 
Sult&n^  and  he  made  it  a  royal  residence^  and  founded  there  a 
grand  city,  and  named  it  Muhamaddbfid.f  He  built  a  fine 
masjid  and  an  outer  wall.  Nobles  and  ministers,  merchants 
and  tradesmen^  also  built  some  houses  for  their  own  accommo- 
dation. In  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  during  a.h.  890,  the 
Sult&n  formed  beautiful  gardens,  and  in  a  short  time  the  city 
became  so  fine  and  handsome  that  it  made  the  people  of 
Gujar&t  forget  Ahmad&b&d^  and  they  all  agreed  that  there 
was  not  any  place  like  it  in  Gujardt,  probably  not  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  lofty  buildings  of  the  city  were  in- 
habited by  the  great  men  of  the  day.  Its  gardens  were  full  of 
flowers  of  various  colours  and  of  fruits  of  all  sorts,  especially 
of  mangoes;  also  grapes^  pomegranates,  bananas,  &c.  The 
sandal  wood  was  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  used  it  in  building  their  houses. 
Now^  thanks  be  to  God^  Chfimpdnir  is  not  still  the  same.  Its 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  it  is  inhabited  by  the  tiger,  and  its 
gardens  are  for  the  most  part  jungle,  nor  is  there  any  sandal 
wood  produced :  its  very  name  is  unknown. 

It  is  said§  that  a  man  from  Khurds&n  asked  the  Sultdn  for  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  offered  to  make  a  garden 
excelling  all  others.  The  Sultan  consented,  and  issued  an  order 
to  assign  land  to  him.   He  made  accordingly  a  beautiful  gardeu, 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  an  upper  citadel ;  apparently  the  remains  of 
the  npper  fort  now  existing  are  of  Muhamadan  const  motion,  and  are  attri- 
bnted  to  Mahmdd  Bigarha,  who  is  said  to  have  named  the  citadel  Mdn 
Mah^sh.     See  "  Gazetteer/'  Kaira  and  Panch  Mahals,  p.  190. 

t  Major  Miles,  **  Asiatic  Researches"  (Bombay),  vol.  ii.  p.  (151)  141,  describes 
the  rains  as,  in  his  day,  reaching  to  Hdldl,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
hill. 

X  This  digression  is,  for  the  most  part,  here  translated  only  in  very  brief 
abstract.  The  praises  of  the  flowers  and  fruits,  especially  of  the  mangoes, 
occupying  many  pages  of  the  original,  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant reproduction  at  length. 

§  The  following  sturies,  told  at  tedious  length  in  the  original,  are  repro- 
duced here  in  abstract  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
manners  of  the  day. 
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with  which  the  Sult&n  was  greatly  pleased,  as  it  was  on  a  pattern 
quite  unknown  before  in  Gujar&t,  and  he  bestowed  presents 
and  favours  on  the  man.  Upon  this  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Halii,  a  Gujarati  carpenter"*^  by  origin,  said  to  the  Sult^,  if 
allowed,  he  would  make  a  garden  to  rival  this  one.  The  Sult&n 
replied,  '*  If  you  can,  why  not  ?  "  and  in  a  short  time  the  man 
laid  out  a  garden  which  excelled  that  of  the  Khurds&ni.  The 
Sult&n  was  much  astonished,  and  inquired  of  him,  saying, 
'^  The  people  of  Gujar&t  do  not  understand  this  art.  Whence 
did  you  learn  it  ? ''  He  replied,  "  When  any  man  skilled  in 
this  art  was  laying  out  a  garden,  I  got  access  disguised  as  an 
ignorant  labourer ;  and  partly  from  what  I  heard,  and  partly 
from  my  own  genius,  I  have  attained  this  skill.''  The  Sultdn 
was  much  pleased  at  his  perseverance  and  skill,  and  gave  him 
many  presents  and  a  special  dress  of  honour.  It  is  said  that 
part  of  the  buildings  attached  to  this  garden  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  people  of  Gujardt  caU  it  "  Hdlol/'  t 

Most  of  the  elegant  handicrafts  and  ingenious  arts  now  prac- 
tised in  Gujardt  were  introduced  under  Sultfin  Mahmud. 
Clever  men  from  various  distant  cities  and  countries  were 
settled  there;  and  the  people  of  Gujarat  were  thus,  by  the 
Sult&n's  exertions,  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  Before  his 
time  they  were  very  rude  and  ignorant.  For  example :  A 
connection  of  the  Sultdn,  who  was  serving  in  the  army,  took 
leave  and  went  to  his  home.  When  he  returned  thence,  he 
collected  some  vetches,  packed  them  in  baskets,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Sultdn.  The  Sult&n  asked  what  he  had  brought. 
The  man  replied,  "  A  few  vetches,  which  will  afford  excellent 
food  for  your  horses."  The  Sultdn  smiled,  and  the  man  went 
on  to  say :  "In  the  village  where  I  live  there  is  a  Kolm  woman 
{i.e.   a  woman  of  the  K61i  tribe)  who  has  a  son  every  year. 

*  The  word  in  the  orig^al  is  S^y\*^  darddgir,  which  means  a  carpenter 
nsnallj,  but  also  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "  artificer.*' 

t  H&1<51  is  now  the  namo  of  a  small  town  near  Ghdmpanfr,  and  giyea  its 
name  to  the  parganah  in  which  it  is  sitoated. 
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Her  husband  is  dead^  and^  if  the  Sult&n  likes,  I  will  get  her  for 
him^  so  that  plenty  of  sons  may  be  bom  to  him/'  The  Sult&n 
laughed  outright,  and  the  man  declared  with  an  oath,  '^  She 
has  had  seven  sons  in  seven  years.  I  am  telling  no  lie  !  "  To 
be  brief,  the  Sult&n  was  created  by  the  Lord  Almighty  solely 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people.  His  time  was  a  time  when  no 
one  was  in  any  anxiety  of  mind,  but  all  persons  lived  in  ease 
and  comfort ;  and  in  spite  of  many  wars  the  law  and  faith  of 
IsUm  were  carried  out  to  the  utmost,  so  that  no  one  dared 
offend  against  them,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Sultdn 
himself  obeyed  them  and  conformed  his  actions  thereto. 

It  is  said  that  one  day  a  jeweller  had  made  a  jewelled  rubdb* 
and  was  bringing  it  to  the  Sult&n,  when,  on  the  road,  he  met 
Kfizi  Tuhm-ud-din,  who  was  K&zi  of  the  city.  When  the  K&zi 
saw  the  rubdb,  he  called  out,  '^  What  is  this,  and  whose  is  it  ?  " 
The  jeweller  said,  "  It  is  the  Sultdn's  rubdb."  ''  Bring  it 
here,''  cried  the  K&zi,  and  his  followers  took  the  instrument  to 
him.  The  K&zi  broke  it  in  pieces  and  rubbed  the  jewels 
together  till  he  ground  them  to  dust.  The  goldsmith  cast  dust 
upon  his  head  and  made  his  complaint  to  the  Sultdn,  sajdng, 
*'I  have  been  for  many  months  employed  in  making  a  jewelled 
rubdb  to  your  order,  and  I  was  bringing  it  to  you  when  the 
K&zi  Tuhm-ud-din  took  it  from  me  and  destroyed  it."  The 
Sult&n  said  not  a  word  ;  but  when  the  assembly  had  broken  up, 
and  he  had  withdrawn  into  private,  he  said:  *'  The  tree  which 
grows  by  the  roadside  everyone  rubs  his  hands  on  it.f  This 
man  attacks  me,  why  does  he  not  go  to  Rasuldb&d  to  Midn 
Manjlah|  {i.e.  Sh&h  'Alam),  for  he  wears  silken  trousers  and 
is  fond  of  music  ?*'  This  speech  was  repeated  to  the  Kdzi,  who 
wrote  out  certain  verses,  §  selected  from  theological  works,  about 
improper  dressing  and  listening  to  music,  and  put  the  papers  in 

*  A  musical  instminent  of  the  nature  of  a  guitar  with  four  strings,  but 
haying  a  surface  of  parchment  instead  of  wood ;  a  species  of  "  banjo." 

t  This  sentence  is  given  also  in  Gujaratf ,  and  is  eyidentlj  a  local  proverb. 

X  See  note,  p.  138. 

§  These  verses  were  to  be  used  to  defend  his  action,  which  he  presumed 
would  be  condemned  by  the  Saint. 
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his  turban,  saying  to  himself^  "  I  shall  show  these  verses  to  the 
Saint ;  what  answer  can  he  make  ?  "  Accordingly  the  next  Fri- 
day the  K&zisetout  for  Rasiildbdd^  because,  except  on  Fridays, 
no  one  could  have  an  interview  with  the  Saint.  Six  days  the 
Saint  remained  shut  off  from  the  worlds  in  converse  with  Gk>d. 
On  Fridays  he  received  the  people,  taught  and  advised  them^ 
pointed  out  the  right  way  to  his  disciples^  or  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  those  who  were  in  distress,  and  who  poured  out 
to  him  their  spiritual  and  worldly  difficulties.  He  went  on  with 
this  business  till  the  time  of  afternoon  prayer ;  after  performing 
his  ablutions  for  these  prayers^  he  retired  into  seclusion^  and  if 
before  the  following  Friday  even  the  king  of  the  country  came 
to  seek  an  interview^  he  would  have  had  to  go  back  (dis- 
appointed). When  the  Kdzi  arrived  the  Saint  called  him  up; 
as  the  E&zPs  eyes  fell  on  the  Saint  his  spirit  died  within  him^ 
and  the  flames  of  his  severity  and  bigotry  were  extinguished. 
The  K&zi  drew  near  with  all  respect^  and  seated  himself  on  the 
step  opposite  the  Saint."^  The  jeweller^  too^  was  seated  before 
the  Saint,  and^  as  it  happened^  he  was  that  day  clad  in  a  black 
woollen  cap  and  old  black  woollen  coat.  The  Saint  said  to  the 
Kazi^  **  What  is  the  paper  which  you  have  in  your  turban? '' 
The  Kdzi  said,  "A  few  verses  which  I  have  written  out.*' 
''  What  about?  '^  asked  the  Saint.  The  K&zi  in  reply  deposited 
the  paper  in  his  hands.  When  the  Saint  unrolled  the  paper  it 
was  blank,  and  he  said,  '^  Ton  told  me  you  had  written  some- 
thing, but  this  paper  is  blank.''  The  Kdzi  was  troubled,  and 
put  up  his  hand  to  his  turban,  but  could  find  nothing  more, 
and  became  altogether  confused.  There  was  a  log  of  wood 
lying  in  the  court  of  the  building.  It  fell  under  the  alche- 
mistic  gaze  of  the  Saint ;  its  nature  was  changed  and  it  became 
pure  gold.  The  Shekh  then  said  to  the  K&zi:  ''You  are  a  man 
with  a  large  family ;  take  this  and  carry  it  home,  it  will  be  of 
use  for  your  sons."  The  Kizi  answered :  "  I  seek  not  gold,  but 
a  place  for  repentance."     *'Kdzi,"  remarked  the  Saint,    "in 

*  Some  MSS.  have  "  In  the  place  where  the  slippers  are  deposited." 
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my  house  are  singing  and  music  and  silken  garments ;  those 
who  altogether  approve  of  them  affect  my  society,  will  you  join 
us  ?  '*  The  Kdzi  cried^  ''  I  approve  all,  and  repent  me  of  my 
acts/'  The  Saint  then  told  him  to  pick  up^  and  give  him  a 
string  which  the  jeweller  had  let  fall ;  the  Kazi  gave  it  to  him, 
and  he  tivisted  it  round  his  waist^  and  stuck  a  little  bit  of  wood 
in  it  dagger-wise.  He  then  told  the  K&zi  to  bring  him  the 
(jeweller's)  cap  and  his  old  black  coat,  so  torn  and  tattered  that 
the  threads,  were  visible  everywhere^  and  when  the  K&si  gave  it 
to  the  Saint  he  put  it  on ;  he  then  performed  his  ablutions  and 
proceeded  towards  the  masjid  to  perform  the  Friday  prayers. 
As  soon  as  he  set  foot  outside  his  house,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders  the  bit  of  string  became  a  jewelled  girdle^  the  piece 
of  wood  an  inlaid  dagger^  and  the  woollen  coat  a  dress  of  silk 
shot  with  gold.  The  Saint  turned  to  the  K&zi  and  said,  "  E^^ 
you  and  your  sons  are  witness^  for  ye  have  seen  it^  and  know 
what  the  Almighty  makes  this  appear  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  and  what  it  really  is."  After  prayers  the  Kdzi  placed 
the  hand  of  submission  in  the  Saint's  hands^  and  by  degrees 
became  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  approved  disciples^  and 
somewhat  attained  to  righteousness.'^ 

In  the  year  h.  891  the  Sultan  went  to  Mustaf&b&d^  and  left 
the  city  of  Muhamad&bdd  in  charge  of  Muhdfiz  Eh&n  'Afw. 
Completing  his  business  at  Mustafdb&d  he  returned  to  Mu- 
hamad&b^. 

In  the  year  h.  892  (a.o.  1487),  the  Sult&n  started  again  for 
Mustaf&bdd^  and  on  reaching  the  town  of  Dhandukah  on  the 
borders  of  Gujardt  and  S6rath^  he  placed  the  country  of  S6- 
rath  and  the  fort  of  Junahgarh  in  charge  of  Prince  Ehalil 
Khdn.f  He  then  went  to  Ahmaddb&d.  A  party  of  merchants 
came  to  him  complaining  that  they  were  bringing  four  hundred 
Persian  and  Turki  horses  from  'Irdk  and  Ehurds&n^  and  some 

*  Another  anecdote  mnch  to  the  same  purport  as  the  above  follows ;  bnt, 
as  it  in  no  way  bears  on  the  history,  and  is  only  a  glorification  of  the  Saint, 
it  is  not  given  here. 

t  Afterwards  Mnzaffar  IT. 
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rolls  of  Hindustani  fabrics^  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  them 
at  the  court  of  Gujardt.*  But  on  reaching  the  foot  of  Mount 
A'bii^  the  R&jah  of  Sirohi  had  seized  them  all,  and  had  not  left 
them  even  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  They  professed  they  sought 
redress  from  His  Majesty^  who  was  the  deputy  of  God.  The 
Sult&n  told  them  to  furnish  a  written  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  horses  and  goods.  When  he  had  examined  it  he  gave 
orders  for  the  payment  to  the  merchants  out  of  the  royal 
treasury^  and  said  he  would  recover  it  from  the  lUjah  of 
Sir6hi.  The  money  was  brought  to  the  Sult&n  and  counted 
out  in  his  presence  to  the  merchants.  The  Sult&n  marched 
with  an  army  towards  Sirohi^  and  sent  a  sternly-expressed 
letter  to  the  R&jah^  requiring  him  to  give  up  instantly  the 
horses  and  the  goods  he  had  taken  from  the  merchants,  or  the 
Sult&n  and  his  army  would  follow  immediately.  The  B&jah  on 
receiving  the  letter  surrendered  every  horse  and  all  the  goods^ 
and  sent  a  suitable  tribute  to  the  Sultdn  and  abjectly  sought 
forgiveness.     The  Sultan  then  returned  to  Muhamad£b&d. 

For  four  years  the  Sult&n  resided  at  Muhamaddbdd  in  ease 
and  comfort.  In  the  hot  weather  and  the  melon  season  he 
used  to  go  from  thence  to  Ahmad&b&d^  and  after  enjoying  him- 
self there  for  three  months  returned  to  Muhamaddb&d.  About 
this  time  the  SuMn  learned  that  Khw&jah  Muhamad,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Khwdjah  Jahdn^f  and  was  a  peerless  minister^ 

*  This  event  took  place  in  892,  as  both  the  "  Mir£t-i-Ahmadi "  and 
Firishtah  expressly  assert.  The  merchants  were  oominff  from  Dehli.  All 
accounts  agree  in  the  general  story.  The  "  Tab.  Akban  *'  says  the  horses 
seized  were  403,  of  which  870  were  restored,  and  the  price  of  the  other  33 
was  paid  by  the  lUljah. 

t  E[hw&iah  Jahan,  that  is,  Khw&jah  Mahmud  (not  Mnhamad,  as  in  the 
text)  Grawan,  was  a  minister  of  great  renown ;  he  was  nnjostly  and  cmelly 
pot  to  death  in  886  A.u.  as  is  related  in  Firishtah's  separate  account  of  the 
Bahmanf  dynasty,  where  the  story  will  be  found  at  fall  length  (Briggs, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  505-9.)  Mahmtid  6aw&n  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Gilia 
in  Persia,  and  seems  to  have  sorronnded  himself  by  his  own  countrymen. 
This  practice  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  hostility 
aroused  against  him  among  the  nobles  of  the  Bahmanf  court,  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  his  downfall.  Bahddar  Gilani  was  doubtless  one  of 
these  countrymen.  (See  Bieu's  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  in  British  Museum, 
pp.  527  and  983  ;  Briggs'  Firishtah,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  Three  letters  written  by 
him  to  Mahmiid  Shuh  Bigarha,  in  the  name  of  his  master  Mohamad  Shih 
Bahmanf,  are  still  extant. 
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had  been  put  to  death  by  Sult&n  Muhamad  (Lashkari)^  King 
of  the  Dakhin.  Thereupon  Bah&dar  Gildni^  who  had  been  a 
proUge  of  the  Khw&jah,  broke  out  in  rebellion  at  the  port  of 
Ddbhol.  Sultan  Muhamad  Lashkari  then  died,  and  his  son^ 
Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bahmani  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  was 
of  tender  age,  and  several  of  the  amirs  of  the  Dakhin  revolted, 
and  confusion  forced  its  way  into  the  administration  of  the 
Dakhin.  Bahddar  GiMni,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered,  got  possession  of  several  districts  of  the  Dakhin, 
and,  having  collected  a  number  of  ships,  he  engaged  in  piracy 
along  the  coasts  of  that  country  and  off  the  ports  of  Oujardt.^ 
The  fear  of  him  was  so  great  that  no  ship  dared  to  go  out  of  or 
enter  into  any  port  of  Gujardt. 

The  reason  of  his  hostility  to  Gujar&t  was  that  the  Malik-ut- 
Tujj&rf  of  the  Dakhin,  after  the  murder  of  Khw^jah  Jahdn,  fled 
from  the  Dakhin  to  the  port  of  Eambh&iat.  Bahddar  Gil&ni 
sent  a  person  to  him  from  Ddbhol  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  Just  then  Malik-ut-Tujjdr  died,  and  his  waktl, 
Muhamad  Khai&t,  refused  Bah&dar  Gildni's  request,  and  sent 
a  silly  answer,  asking  how  a  slave  of  six  geuerationsj:  could 
presume  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Malik-ut-Tujjdr. 
When  the  messenger  returned  and  told  Bahadar  GiUni,  he 
sent  certain  desperadoes  who  treacherously  assassinated 
Muhamad  Khaiat.  After  all,  the  girl  was  saved  from  Bahadar 
Gilani  by  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Kambhaiat.  Therefore 
this  scoundrel  turned  against  them  and  practised  his  piracies  all 
about  the  ports  of  Gujarat.  For  some  years  no  ship  dared  to 
go  from  one  port  to  another,  and  goods  imported  by  sea  became 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtab,  Bahidar  Gilani  captured 
certain  of  Saltan  Mahmud  Bigarha's  own'vessels  and  detained  the  crews  in 
captivity.  One  of  his  officers,,  an  Abyssinian  named  Yak&t,  is  said  by 
Firishtah  to  have  attacked  Mahdim  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  and  to  have 
sacked  and  burnt  it. 

t  See  note  at  p.  116  for  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  title ;  it  had  apparently 
become  an  established  one,  in  use  at  the  Bahmani  court,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  author  to  show  who  the  holder  of  it  now  was. 

X  Probably  a  mere  term  of  insult.  As  shown  above,  Bahadar  seems  to  have 
been  an  adventurer  from  QUia  in  Persia. 
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SO  difiScult  to    procure    that    people    were   reduced    to    use 
coriander  seed  instead  of  areca  nut  with  their  betel.* 

The  Sultan  was  enraged  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings. 
He  sent  Malik  Sarang  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  with  a  large  army  and 
fighting  elephants  against  D&bhol  by  land^  and  by  sea  he  sent 
three  hundred  ships  filled  with  armed  men  and  furnished  with 
guns  and  muskets.  When  the  land  army  reached  Agdhi 
(Agdsi)  and  Basai  (Bassein)  on  the  borders  of  Gujar&t  and  the 
Dakhin^  the  regents  for  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bahmani  reflected 
that  Sultan  Mahmud  Gujar&ti  had  been  a  patron  to  their 
kings.  He  had  time  after  time  assisted  them,  and  had  saved 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  Sultdn  Mahmud  Khilji  of 
Mandu;  gratitude,  therefore,  required  that  before  he  could 
attack  Bahadar  they  themselves  should  anticipate  him  and 
dislodge  Bahadar.  It  was,  moreover,  very  objectionable  that 
any  foreign  army  should  enter  their  country ;  strife  might  arise, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
best  course  was  to  endeavour  to  eject  Bah&dar,  and  thus  avoid 

*  Apparently,  Bahadar  Gilani^s  revolt  remained  unchecked  for  some  time, 
for  Mahmud  Gawan,  aa  haa  been  seen,  was  murdered  in  886  a.h.  Tho 
'*Tabakat"  places  the  Gujarat  expedition  against  him  in  895,  which  seems 
to  agree  with  the  facts  stated  in  the  context,  but  while  the  author  of  the  "  Mirat- 
i-8ikandari  '*  slurs  over  tho  disagreeable  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  given  both 
by  Firishtah  and  tho  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  at  full  length.  Practically,  they  both 
concur  in  saying  that  there  were  two  expeditions  from  Gujarat ;  the  first 
under  Kamal  Khan  and  Safdar  Khan,  according  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari " ; 
under  Safdar  Khan  alone,  according  to  Firishtah ;  tho  other  under  Kiwam- 
ul-Mulk.  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  the  fleet  was  under  Safdar-ul- 
Mulk,  and  was  wrecked.  Kamal  Khan,  whose  force  was  small,  was  amused 
by  Bahadar  Gilaui  with  ofiters  of  submission,  and  then  suddenly  attacked, 
and  after  a  very  bloody  battle  defeated,  both  leaders  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  According  to  tho  account  of  the  "  Tabakat-i- Akbari  (which  seems 
the  most  probable  story),  Kiwam-ul-Mnlk's  army  was  not  sent  o£E  till  the 
news  of  this  defeat  reached  Mahmud  Bigarha.  What  passed  then  is  not 
quite  clear,  though  apparently  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  considered  it  inexpedient  to 
attack  without  aid  from  the  Dakhin.  On  this  Mahmud  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  Bahmani  court,  and  on  receiving  the  formal  complaint  of  the  Gujardt 
King,  the  Bahmani  Government  was  roused  to  vigorous  action,  which  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  as  Bahddar  aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  The 
result  was  a  long  campaign,  or  series  of  campaigns,  related  at  great  length  by 
Firishtah,  and  also  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Bahadar,  and  the  release  of  Safdar- ul-Mulk,  to  whom,  according  to  Firishtah, 
Bahadar' s  fleet  was  made  over  on  his  release.  Firishtah  places  the  close  of 
this  war  in  900,  but  the  text  would  make  it  not  later  than  early  in  899  a.h. 
Probably  Bahddar  Gilani  fell  either  at  the  beginning  of  900,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  year. 
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all  occasion  of  difference.  A  letter  was  sent  to  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Gujar&ti^  stating  that  the  armies  of  the  Dakhin  were 
his  faithful  friends,  but  they  required  that  he  would  give  orders 
that  his  army  should  stop  where  it  was,  as  the  punishment  of 
Bahddar  appertained  to  them.  If  they  failed  in  effecting  it^ 
he  could  still  interfere.  In  the  end  the  whole  army  of  the 
Dakhin  marched  against  Bah&dar.  He  offered  battle^  was 
defeated^  taken  alive,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Sult&n  Mahmud  Bahmani,  who  apprised  Mahmud  Gujardti  of 
the  fact  and  that  king  withdrew  his  army. 

In  the  year  h.  899  (a.d.  1494),  the  Sultdn  led  his  army  to 
the  town  of  Mor&sah,  because  Alaf  Kfadn,  moula-zddah*  of  the 
Sultdn^  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Mordsah,  had 
become  rebellious.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Sultdn^ 
Alaf  ELhan  fled  to  the  city  of  Maimun^  otherwise  called 
Kdrath^t  i^^ar  the  mountains  of  Lunawdrah.  He  made  no 
stay  there,  but  went  to  Sultdn  Ghids-ud-din  Khilji.  That 
monarch,  however^  did  not  allow  him  to  remain,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  formerly  been  done  by  his  father  ^Ald-ud-dm 
Suhrdb^  as  has  been  already  described.  He  went  on  to 
Sult&npur,  and  in  the  end  the  Sultdn  forgave  him  j  and  in 
the  year  h.  901  j:  the  Sult&n  restored  him  to  his  8ervice.§ 

*  Moula-zadah  :  this  expression  means  "  an  hereditary  follower."  He  was 
the  son  of  that  'Ala-ud-din  bin  Suhrdb  who  had  (see  p.  135)  vindicated  his 
loyalty  very  much  at  the  expense  of  his  good  faith  in  the  reign  of  Kutb-od-drn. 

t  K&rath :  this  name  is  yariously  written  Kdrshah,  Kdrsah,  Kdrauth,  and 
Kamah. 

X  Firishtah  says  that  in  901  Mahmud  marched  against  I'dar  and  Bagar, 
and  levied  a  heavy  tribute.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  nor  in  the 
"  Tab.  Akban'." 

§  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  the  Sult&n's  march  to  Mordsah  was  not 
caused  by  Alaf  Kh&n's  revolt,  but  was  the  cause  of  it.  Alaf  Khan  had  been 
embezzling  the  pay  of  his  men,  and,  when  the  Sultan  drew  near,  in  fear  that 
they  should  make  complaints,  and  also  because  he  had  said  some  impertinent 
things,  absconded.  The  Sultdn  sent  Sharf  Jeh&n  to  reassure  him,  and  bring  him 
back,  but  without  avail.  He  gave  up  one  hundred  elephants  to  Sharf  Jehan, 
but  himself  fled  to  Ghias-ud-dm ;  being  turned  away  by  him,  he  fled  to  Sul- 
tanpur.  The  Sultdn  sent  a  force  in  pursuit,  and  near  Sultinpur  Alaf  Khan 
turned  on  his  pursuers,  and  slew  one  of  the  leaders  and  the  son  of  another. 
Afterwards,  as  described  in  the  text,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  son,  partly  for 
his  late  father's  sake ;  but  three  months  after  his  restoration  to  favour  he 
slew  his  own  Naib  Arz  Begi,  without  a  cause,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  died.    Firishtah  says  ho  died  of  poison  at  Mdlwah. 
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In  the  year  h.  904  (a.o.  1499)^  the  Sult&n  marched  towards 
A'sir^  because  'A^dil  Kh^n  Faruki  had  failed  to  send  the  cus- 
tomary tribute."*^  On  reaching  the  river  Tdpti,  'A'dil  Kh&n 
sent  tribute  and  made  apologies.  The  Sultdn  then  withdrew.f 
He  sent  his  camp  by  way  of  Nandarb&r^  but  he  went  himself 
to  the  fort  of  Th&lnir,  and  the  fort  of  Dharm^^  which  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  had  conquered.  Thence  he  returned  to  Nandarb^r^ 
where  he  rejoined  his  camp,  and  then  went  to  Muhamaddbdd. 

In  the  year  h.  906,  intelligence  arrived  that  Sultdn  Ndsir- 
ud-din,  son  of  Sult&n  Ghids-ud-din,  had  killed  his  father  and 
had  himself  ascended  the  throne.:!:     Sultan  Mahmud  was  about 

*  Briggs  calls  the  demand  for  tribute  "a  wanton  exercise  of  power,"  bat 
the  general  tenor  of  the  historj,  given  by  all  the  writers  on  this  period, 
goes  to  show  that  the  F&ruki  mlers  (thej  had  not  yet  permanently  assumed 
the  reg^  state)  did  owe,  more  or  less,  a  kind  of  federal  duty  to  the  Gujardt 
Idng^. 

t  Except  Firishtah,  all  the  authorities  concur  in  the  account  of  this  cam- 
paign, thoagh  they  are  not  quite  at  one  regarding  its  date.  The  "  Tab. 
Akbarf "  puts  it  in  906;  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Alff  g^ves  no  date,  but  says  that 
the  death  of  6hias-ud-din  of  Malwah  occurred  immediately  after,  which 
would  bring  it  to  906;  Firishtah  places  it  in  905,  and,  agpreeing  in  the 
account  up  to  the  submission  of  '  A'dil  Khdn,  g^ves  a  long  relation  of  what  is 
said  to  have  occurred  afterwards.  According  to  this,  after  'A'dil  Kh&n's 
submission,  Sult&n  Mahmud  marched  to  Daulatab&d  to  assist  Malik  Ashraf, 
who  had  originally  been  a  proiigd  of  Khw&jah  Mahmud  Gawan,  and  who 
having,  with  his  brother  .become  practically  independent  of  the  Bahmani 
court,  had  been  attacked  by  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bhairf,  the  founder  of  the  '*  Nizdm 
Shdhf"  dynasty,  also  originally  a  noble  of  the  Bahmani  court.  Firishtah  re- 
presents that,  on  arriving  there,  the  Sultdn's  camp  was  attacked  at  night  by 
Ahmad  Khdn's  men,  who,  driving  an  infuriated  elephant  before  them,  created 
a  confusion  in  the  Gujardti  camp;  and  Firishtah  g^s  on  to  say  that 
Mahmud  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  for  sevoi*al  miles.  Meanwhile  his 
troops  repulsed  the  attack,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  .  .  Shortly 
afterwards  Ahmad  |Khdn  Bhairi  made  a  treaty  with  Sultdn  Mahmud,  and 
withdrew.  Mahmud  then  retired.  On  his  departure  Ahmad  Khan  returned. 
Mahmfid  was  again  called,  and  Ahmad  Khan  retired,  but  finally  returned, 
and,  on  Malik  Ashraf  dying,  got  peaceable  possession  of  Daulatabdd. 
Firishtah  says  the  Gujarati  authorities  suppress  all  notice  of  these  facts 
out  of  tenderness  to  their  favourite  hero;  but,  nevertheless,  concludes  by 
expressing  some  doubt.  The  only  fact  which  seems  to  corroborate  this 
relation  is  the  mention  of  'Im&d  Khdn's  capture  of  Dharm&l  in  the  text,  which 
does  not  seem  otherwise  easily  explained.  Cf,  Briggs'  "  Firishtah,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  201-43,  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

X  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Nasir-ud-dm  was  actually  guilty  of 
this  crime.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi,"  which  is  written  in  a  somewhat  hostile 
spirit,  only  says  that  he  was  suspected  of  it.  Firishtah  says  that  he  was 
accused  of  it,  but  expressly  and  strenuously  denied  it,  and  asserts  that  there 
existed  no  motive  fur  it,  as  Nusir-ud-dm  had  already  all  the  power.  Ghi&s- 
ud-d{n  certainly  died  at  a  moment  very  opportune  for  Nasir-ud-din's  interest ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  old  and  worn  out,  and  had  been  subject  to  an* 
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to  lead  his  army  towards  Mandu^  but  Ndsir-ud-din  behaved  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  so  he  gave  up  the  design.*  For  seven 
years  from  this  time  the  Sultdn  did  not  undertake  any  military 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  h.  913  (a.d.  1507),  the  Sultdn  marched  with 
his  army  to  Chewal,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  Europeans,  he  marched  towards  Basai  (Bassein),  and 
Mahdim.  Upon  arriving  at  Dun  he  learned  that  Malik  Ai^z,t 
the  Sultdu's  slave,  and  the  ruler  of  Diu,  had  obtained  a  body 
of  Turks  and  ten  Turkish  ships.  With  these  he  sailed  to  the 
port  of  Chewal,  and  fought  with  the  disorderly  Europeans 
He  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  and  with  his  guns  sank 
one  large  ship  heavily  laden.j:  Malik  Ai^z  lost  four  hundred 
men,  Turks  and  others,  but  he  returned  to  Did  in  triumph. 
The  Sult&n  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this,  and  showed  great 
favour  to  the  Malik,  to  whom  he  sent  a  robe  of  honour.  He 
returned  to  Basai,  where  he  remained  six  days,  and  then  went 
to  his  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  Muharram,  h.  914 
(a.d.  1508). 

In  the  year  h.  914  (a.d.  1508),  'Alam  Khdn,§  son  of  Hasan 

nojance,  anxiety,  and  alarm  just  before  his  death,  which  circumstances  were 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  On  the  whole,  probably,  the  case  is  one  for 
acquittal,  even  if  the  circumstances  are  somewhat  suspicious. 

*  According  to  Firishtah,  Mahmud  discovered  and  punished  a  conspiracy 
among  his  nobles  at  Ahmadabad  this  year. 

t  Malik  Aiaz,  who  gained  this  splendid  victory,  seems  to  be  the  same 
chief  who  led  one  of  the  successful  attacks  on  Champanir.  ,  A  biographical 
sketch  of  him  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mahmtid  Bigarha's  reign,  and 
further  particulars  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Muzafifar  Shah  II. 

X  The  **  Tab.  Akbari "  says  the  ship's  cargo  was  worth  a  kror  of  rupees. 
It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  later  place,  a  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  kings  of  Gnjardt  from  the  Portuguese  authorities  ; 
more  will  not,  therefore,  be  said  in  this  place  as  to  these  events.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  had  sent  a  fleet  to  fight  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  some  of 
these  which  came  to  the  aid  of  Malik  Aiaz. 

§  The  genealogy  may  be  stated  thus  :  Malik  Rajah  was  the  virtual  founder 
of  the  Faruki  dynasty;  'A'dil  Khan  Faruki  I.  was,  by  lineal  dcacent,  his 
right  male  heir  in  the  fourth  genta-ation,  being  the  great  gmndsou  of  his 
son  Nasir.  Dying  without  issue,  his  brother  Ddiid  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Aft«r  a  brief  reign  he  also  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who  was  soon  after 
poisoned — it  is  said  by  Hisam-ud-din,  one  of  two  Moghal  brothers  who  had 
attained  much  influence  under  Ddud.  'A'lam  Kh^n,  the  claimant  of  Mah- 
mud's  protection  (who  ultimately  became  'A'dil  Khan  Faruki  II.),  was  a  son 
of  Hasan  Khin,  who  was  a  legitimate  though  younger  son  of  Nasir  Khin, 
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Khdn,  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  Sultan  (whose  father  also  had 
been  ruler  of  A'sir  and  Burh&npur)^  induced  his  mother  to 
write  to  the  Sult&n  (of  Gujardt),  stating  that  it  was  seven 
years  since  'A'dil  Kh^n,  son  of  Mubdrak,  died  without  a  son. 
The  nobles  had  raised  to  the  throne  a  putative  descendant  of 
Malik  Rdjah,  with  the  title  of  'A'dil  Khdn,  and  having  got 
possession  of  the  country,  were  plundering  it.  If  the  Sultan 
would  raise  him  from  the  dust  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors^  it 
would  be  a  kind  act^  and  in  accord  with  that  gracious  pro- 
tection of  the  humble  which  characterised  his  royal  line. 
When  the  mother  of  'A'lam  Khdn  bin  Hasan  Khdn  conveyed 
this  request  to  the  Sult&n,  he  assented  to  it.  In  the  month  of 
B4jab,  having  committed  A'sir  to  ^A'lam  Kh^n^  he  proceeded 
towards  Nandarb&r.  He  passed  the  Ramaz&n  in  the  village  of 
Sam  ball,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah.  He  sent  to  Barodah 
for  Prince  Khalil  Khdn^  and,  taking  him  with  him,  proceeded 
to  Nandarbdr.* 

Hisdm-ud-dm  M6ghal,  who  had  possession  of  half  the 
country  of  Burhdnpiir,  had,  before  this,  written  secretly  to 
'A'lam  Khdn  ('A'dil  Khan),  offering,  if  he  would  join  him,  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors.    But  when   he   saw   that  Sult&n   Mahmud   was   also 

and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mahmud  of  Gujarat,  lie  had,  there- 
fore, a  better  riglit  to  the  throne  than  anyone  claiming  through  a  son  of 
Malik  Rajah,  even  if  a  legitimate  son ;  but  the  expression  in  the  text  of  the 
best  MSS.  distinctly  implies  that  he  was  of,  at  least,  suspicions  birth — 
"  El'i  az  khdnahzddaliai  auldd^*  means  "  a  child  by  some  female  servant." 
The  *'  Ehanahzids "  form  a  peculiar  class  in  many  Indian  courts.  They 
are  the  children  of  favourite  personal  att^i'ndants  or  followers  of  the  royal 
family,  are  brought  up  with  the  royal  children,  and  naturally  become  in- 
timate with  them  from  their  earliest  youth.  .  .  .  The  sons  often  rise  to  high 
trust,  power,  and  iDfluence  ;  indeed,  they  still  form  an  important  political 
clique  at  some  courts.  The  girls,  having  free  access  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, often  form  irregular  connections  with  the  male  members  of  the  royal 
family,  though  the  children  of  such  connections  are  hardly  recognised  as 
legitimate.  The  claimant  put  up  by  Uisain-ud-din  would  seem  to  have  como 
of  a  son  of  this  class.  Some  MSS.,  however,  read  Khttn-zddnh  which 
would  mean  the  son  of  a  "  khan  "  or  younger  son,  in  which  case  he  may 
have  been  a  legitimate  descendant. 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  texts.  The  lithographed 
edition  and  MS.  D  road  "Mahindri  "  for  "  Narbadah."  The  "Tab.  Akbari" 
says  he  gave  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  army  in  Hajab,  marched  in 
Sha'ban,  and  encamped  and  spent  Uamazan  at  Sambali,  on  the  Narbadah. 
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intent  upon  this^  he  retracted  his  promise^^  and  having  obtained 
the  support  of  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Bahri^  ruler  of  Ahmadnagar^  he 
placed  (a  pretender)  'Alam  Eh&n  on  the  throne.f  Malik 
L&dan  Ehilji,  who  held  the  other  hal£  of  Burh&npur^  was  at 
enmity  with  His&m-ud-din^  so  he  kept  aloof  from  this  trans- 
action and  withdrew  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  A'sir. 
When  Sultdn  Mahmud  arrived  at  Thdlnir,  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
selected  four  thousand  horsemen^  and  sent  them  to  the  support 
of  Malik  Hisdm-ud-din^  wazir  of  Burhdnpiir ;  he  himself  went 
to  his  own  capital.]: 

The  Sultdn  stayed  a  few  days  in  Th&lnir^  calculating  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  sent  A'saf  Eh&n^  who  for  loyalty  and  in- 
telligence had  no  peer  in  his  time,  along  with  'Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
the  Governor  of  Nandarb&r^  against  His^m-ul-Mulk^  with  orders 
to  expel  him  from  the  districts  of  Nandarbdr  and  Sult&npur, 
and  to  win  over  L&dan  Khilji^  and  to  put  him  in  Hisdm-ud- 
dm's  place.  When  these  amirs  arrived  at  the  town  of  R&nubar 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burhdnpur^  the  army  of  Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk  fled  with  (the  pretender)  'A'lam  Eh&n^  towards  the 
Dakhin.  Hisdm-ud-din  ceased  from  his  opposition^  and  came 
by  another  road  to  Thdlnir^  where  he  was  allowed   to  pay 

*  This  account  differs  from  that  of  Firishtah,  according  to  which  Hisam- 
ud-din  from  the  first  supported  the  illegitimate  claimant,  who  was  also,  espe- 
cially, the  nominee  of  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bhairi  of  Ahmadnagar,  in  which  city, 
indeed,  the  boy  was  living. — Briggs,  vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

t  As  has  been  seen,  this  young  man  was  connected  illegitimately  or  legi- 
timately  with  the  royal  family  of  the  Fardkis ;  indeed,  the  *' Tab.  Akbari" 
expressly  says  so.  The  title  given  to  him  is  Kh&n-zadah,  which  may,  as  used, 
signify  that,  though  not  a  prince,  he  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  A'sir.  Both  claimants  seem  to  have  been  originally  named  'A'lam 
Khdn,  and  both  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  'A'dil  Kh&n,  which  is  rather 
confusing. 

i  According  to  Firishtah,  'Imdd-ul-Mu1k,  of  Birdr,  and  Ahmad  Nizdm  Shah 
Bhairi  were  both  hastening  to  Burhanpur,  when  they  heard  of  Mahmud  Shdh's 
advance ;  they,  thereupon,  contented  themselves  with  sending  four  thousand 
horse  each  to  assist  Uisdm-ud-din,  and  fell  back.  The  commanders  of  their 
troops,  seeing  that  the  Gujarat  force  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  withdrew, 
and  Uis4m-ud-din's  venture  collapsed.  As  the  pretender,  'A'lam  Khan,  came 
originally  from  Ahmadnagar,  it  was  natural  he  should  withdraw  with  Ahmad 
Nizam  Shdh's  troops.  (Cf.  Briggs,  vol.  iii.  p.  205,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  75,  76, 
303,  301.)  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  and  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi "  agree  generally  in  this 
account,  but  the  former  says  that  Mahmfid  halted  himself  at  Thdlnir,  being 
somewhat  infirm. 
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homage  to  the  Salt&n.     Malik  Lddan  Eh&n  Khi^i  alsd  came 
in  and  made  his  obeisance. 

After  the  Td-uz-zoha  'A'lam  Khdn^  son  of  Hasan  Kh&n^  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  'A'dil  Khdn^*  four  elephants  and  thirty 
lakhs  of  tankahs  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  established 
in  the  government  of  A'sir  and  Burhdnpiir.  L&dan  Kh&n 
Ehilji  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Khdn  Jah&n^  and  the 
village  of  Bands^  in  the  parganah  of  Sultdnpur^  which  was  his 
birth-place^  was  presented  to  him^  and  a  reconciliation  having 
been  effected  between  him  and  His&m-ud-din,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  ^A'dil  Khdn.  Muhamad  Mdkhd^  son  of 
'Im^-ul-Mulk  A'sin^  received  the  title  of  Gh&zi  Eh^;  Malik 
'A'lam  Shdh,  thdnaddr  of  Thdlnir,  that  of  Eutb  Ehdn;  Malik 
Yusafy  his  brother^  that  of  Saif  Ehdn ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Malik  Lddan^  that  of  Mujdhid  Eh&n.  All  these  nobles^  with 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk  and  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk  Gnjar&ti^  were  appointed 
to  attend  ^A'dil  Ehdn^  and  he  departed  to  A'sir^  reassured^ 
and  with  great  pomp.  Sultdn  Mahmud  then  started  for  his 
own  country.  Malik  His&m-ud-dm  went  with  him  two  stages^ 
as  his  guest  and  companion^  and  when  he  took  leave  the 
village  of  Dhanurah,  in  Sult&npur,  was  granted  to  him  in 
rent-free  tenure.f 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  the  title  was  **  'Azim  Hum&iiiin,"  and  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  held  this  Gujarati  title,  by  which  he  is  always 
mentioned  in  the  Gnjardt  histories.  What  happened  was,  probably,  that  he 
assumed  the  independent  style  of  'A'dil  Khdn,  and  accepted  also  the  Gnjar&ti 
title  of  'Azim  Hum^iun  as  an  honorary  dignitary  of  the  Gujarat  court.  He 
appears  at  or  about  this  time  to  have  strengthened  his  connection  further  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  his  own  first  cousin,  Prince  Khalil  Khan,  after- 
wards MuzafFar  Shdh  II. ;  she  was  also  own  sister  to  Prince  Bah&dar  Khan, 
afterwards  Bahlidar  Sl)ah. 

t  Both  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf ''  and  Firishtah  give  a  long  account  of  the 
troubles  which  again  arose  before  'A'dil  Khan  was  fairly  seated  on  his  throne. 
These  do  not  directly  bear  on  the  history  of  Gujar&t — or,  at  least,  only  as  they 
gave  rise  to  a  second  expedition  ;.  a  brief  notice  of  them  will,  therefore, 
suffice.  The  enmity  between  Malik  L&dan  (Khw&jah  Jahan)  and  his  party  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hisam-ud-din  on  the  other,  soon  broke  out  again.  Hisdm- 
ud-din  left  the  capital,  and  began  again  intriguing  with  Muhamad  M&kha  and 
Ahmad  Niz^  Shdh  Bbairi  to  bring  forward  again  the  pretender  *A'lam  Khdn. 
^A'dil  Khan  Faruki  summoned  him  to  court,  and  he  came  with  a  largo  follow- 
ing. After  some  parleying,  Ui8&m-ud-<lin  was  treacherously  assassinated  at 
an  interview,  and  his  troops  surprised  and  cut  up  ;  but  this  did  not  stop  .thfT 
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When  Sult&n  Mahmud  reached  Muhamaddbdd,  Prince 
Khain  Eh&n  was  graciously  dismissed  to  his  home  at  Barddah, 
and  his  sons^  Sikaudar  Ehdn  and  Latif  Khdn^  were  sent  with 
him.  Their  younger  brother^  Bahddar  Kh^,  the  Sult&n  re- 
tained with  him,  and  treated  him  with  paternal  affection  and 
excessive  kindness.  He  often  declared  publicly,  "  This  son  of 
mine  will  be  a  great  king."  One  day  he  said  to  Bahfidar  Kh&n, 
whom  he  had  taken  on  his  knee,  "  Bah&dar  Khdn^  I  have 
besought  the  Almighty  to  give  you  the  kingdom  of  Oujar&t, 
and  He  has  consented.'^ 

[The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  here  adds  the  following  important 
statement : — In  this  year  Sultdn  Sikandar  L6di^  King  of  Dehli, 
sent  some  presents^  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  kindness,  to 
Sult&n  Mahmud.  Before  this,  no  king  of  Dehli  had  ever  sent 
a  present  to  any  king  of  Gujar&t.]* 

In  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijjah,  a.h.  916  (a.d.  1510),  the  Sultdn 
went  to  Pattan,  and  this  was  the  last  journey  he  ever  took ; 
and  he,  for  the  last  time,  had  interviews  with  the  chief  holy 
men  (of  Pattan),  such  as  Mauldn&  Mu^in-ud-din  Kazeruni  and 
Mauling  T&j-ud-din  Siwi.  He  said  to  them  :  '^  I  have  come 
this  time  to  take  leave  of  you,  for  I  know  that  the  measure  of 
life  is  full ;  pray  for  me  " ;  and,  having  given  a  grand  enter- 
tainment  to  all  the  holy  men  of  Pattan,  on  the  fourth  day  he 

disaffeotion,  nor  Ahmad  Sh&h's  intrigaes.  'A'dil  Kh&n  had,  therefore,  re- 
ooorse  again  to  Mahmud  Sh&h.  Ahmad  Nizdm  Sh&h  Bhairf  sent  a  counter 
embassy  to  advocate  the  pretender's  claims.  Mahmiid  Sh&h  took  advantage 
of  this  embassy  to  inform  Ahmad  Niz&m  Shdh  emphatically  of  his  intention 
to  support  'A  dil  Elh&n  absolutely,  and  to  threaten  Ahmad  Sh&h  with  his 
vengeance  if  he  dared  to  attack  the  latter.  These  threats,  supported  by 
a  grant  of  twelve  lakhs  of  tankahs  to  'A'dil  Khdn,  and  the  march  of  a  strong 
force  under  Dilawar  Khdn,  sufficed  to  check  Ahmad  Nizam  Shdh,  and  to  put 
a  final  stop  to  the  rebellion  and  to  the  pretender's  attempts.  The  Gujardti 
troops,  after  coercing  the  Rajah  of  Gdlnah,  who  had  been  refractory,  withdrew. 
For  fuller  particulars,  see  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Briggs'  "  Firishtah,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  205-207,  vol.  iv.  pp.  306-307. 

*  The  importance  of  this  fact  consists  in  its  being  a  virtual  recognition  by 
the  Dehli  sovereign  of  the  independence  of  Gujardt,  as  Firishtah,  who  also 
relates  the  circumstance,  expressly  notices.  It  is  true,  as  Briggs  points  out, 
that  the  Dehli  dynasty  was  a  new  one,  that  of  the  Lodis ;  but  there  had 
been  another  dynasty  between  that  and  the  Toghlaks,  under  whom  the 
Gujarat  kings  became  independent,  and  the  recognition  was  an  important 
politi«al  measure. 
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departed  for  Ahmaddb&d.  When  he  reached  Sarkhdj  (on  his 
way),  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Ehattii.  He  then 
gazed  with  a  mournful  look  upon  his  own  tomb,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  close  by  that  of  the  Saint,  and  said :  **  This 
is  Mahmiid^s  advanced  camp,  which  he  will  soon  occupy/''^ 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  Ahmad&bdd,  where  he  fell  ill,  and 
continued  so  for  three  months.  He  sent  for  Prince  Khalil 
Ehdn  from  Barddah,  and  told  him  that  his  last  journey  was 
near  at  hand,  gave  him  fatherly  advice,  admonishing  him  to 
rule  with  righteousness  and  justice,  to  protect  his  people,  to 
succour  the  oppressed,  and  to  crush  oppressors.  About  this 
time  the  Sult&n  grew  somewhat  better,  and  sent  Prince  Khalil 
Kh&n  back  to  Barodah ;  but,  from  a  complication  of  diseases 
arising  from  the  weakness  of  old  age  and  his  impaired  diges- 
tion, after  three  months  his  exhaustion  returned,  and  he  grew 
worse.  Although  the  most  skilful  physicians  tried  every 
remedy,  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Sultdn,  when  he  discerned 
that  his  end  was  near,  ordered  Khalil  Kh&n  to  be  sent  for ; 
but  before  the  Prince  could  arrive^  and  meet  the  last  glances 
of  his  dear  father,  the  fated  hour  came,  and  the  Sultdn  gave  up 
his  soul  to  God,  and  departed  from  this  world,  at  the  hour  of 
afternoon  prayer,  on  Monday  in  Ramazdn  a.h.  917.  They 
carried  his  bier  to  Sarkh^j,  and  buried  him  in  the  tomb  which 
he  had  prepared  there.  He  had  reigned  fifty-four  years  and 
*one  month;  and  his  age  was  sixty-seven  years  and  three 
months.f 

*  This  ezproBsion  refers  to  the  Indian  cnstom  of  sending  an  advanced  oamp 
oyemigbt  while  marching,  so  as  to  find  shelter  readj  when  the  march  of  the 
day  is  completed. 

t  He  was  born,  according  to  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandar£/'  on  the  20th  of 
Bamazdn,  849  a.h.  (see  p.  129).  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Sha'b&n, 
868  A.H.  (p.  161).  This  accoant,  therefore,  does  not  exactly  tally,  in  regard 
to  the  months  mentioned  above.  The  calcalation  of  the  '*Tab.  Akbari,"  which 
says  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  Bamaz&n,  and  that  of  Firishtah,  are  still  farther  from 
the  actual  results  of  these  dates.  The  "  T&rikh-i-Alf£  "  g^ves  fifty-fonr  years 
and  one  month  and  two  days  as  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-eight  and  a 
little  over  as  his  age,  which  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  the  text.  The  "  Tab. 
Akbarfsays  he  was  called,  after  death,  Khuddiagdn-i-Halim,  *' the  great 
gentle  Lord,"  and  says  of  him  that  he  was  gentle,  merciful,  brave,  and 
God-fearing. 
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In  his  youth''^  Sult&n  Mahmud  had  three  companions.  Firsts 
Darii  Ehan^  who  built  the  great  dome  to  the  north  side  of 
the  fort  of  Ahmaddbdd.  In  length,  breadth^  and  height,  this 
is  the  largest  brick  dome  in  Gujar&t.  Second,  Alaf  Khdn 
Bhvik&i,  who  built  the  great  masjid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Dholkah^  to  the  west  of  the  fort.  Travellers  in  many  lands 
are  agreed  that  they  have  in  no  country  seen  so  fine  a  mosque 
of  brick.  Thirds  Malik  Muhamad  Ikhtiar.  When  the 
Sult&n  came  to  the  throne  he  attended  to  their  fortunes,  made 
them  all  panj-hazdris,  and  advanced  them  to  the  title  of  Eh&n. 
Malik  Ikhti^  would  not  accept  the  title  of  Khdn.  He  said, 
'^  My  name  is  Muhamad,  what  title  can  be  better  than  that 
name  ? ''  Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  firmdn  conferring  it, 
and  always  kept  it  in  his  possession. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Malik  was  going  out  to  Mithipur, 
which  is  a  suburb  of  Ahmad^b&d,  in  a  pdlki,  and  he  stopped 
under  a  tamarind-tree  with  spreading  leafy  branches.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  the  shade  pleasant,  so  he  rested  for  some 
time,  and  noticed  a  MulU  who  was  teaching  boys  in  a  corner 
of  the  masjid  close  by ;  the  MuUd's  name  was  Shekh  Eabir,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Shekh  Hamid  Ndgori.  The  Malik 
slept  a  short  time,  and  rose  at  the  time  of  mid-day  prayer,  and, 
having  performed  his  ablutions,  joined  the  Mulld  at  his  devo- 
tions. After  prayers,  the  Mulld  and  the  Malik  conceived  a 
mutual  liking  for  each  other.  The  Malik  went  home,  but  next 
morning,  returning,  bent  his  knee  to  the  Saint,  sat  down  for 
some  time,  and  then  returned  home.  Having  done  this  for 
several  days,  the  Shekh  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  serve 
God  he  must  give  up  all  his  wealth  and  worldly  prosperity. 
The  Malik  asked  for  time  to  consider,  and  went  home.  He 
then  made  provision  for  his  servants,  offered  to  manumit  any 
of  his  slaves  who  wished  it,  and  to  provide  husbands  for  those 

•  All  tlie  following  anecdotes,  which  in  the  original  are  given  in  somewhat 
tedions  detail,  are  here  reproduced  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  and  with 
s«m9  omigRiuns,  which,  however,  will  bo  indicated  where  they  occur. 
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slave-girls  who  desired  to  marry,  and  did  as  they  all  respec- 
tively wished.     He  then  ordered  a  list  to  be  made  of  all  Go- 
vernment property  in  his  possession — horses,  elephants,  money, 
goods,  &c. ;  and  then,  going  to  the  Sultdn,  he  read  the  list, 
and  the  grant  of  his  jdgir,  and  said  he  had  no  further  need  of 
them,  and  that,  if  there  was  anything  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  Sultdn,  he  might  give  it  to  anyone  else.    The  Sult^ 
thought  he  had  been  offended  by  somebody,  and  sought  to 
appease  him ;  but  he  only  said,  ''  I  have  served  the  Sult&n  all 
my  life,  for  the  future  I  desire  to  serve  no  man,"  and  so  got  up 
and  went  home.     The  Sult&n  called  for  his  two  most  intimate 
friends,  Darid  Khdn  and  Alaf  Eh&n,  to  whom  he  told  all  that 
had  passed,  and  who  both  declared  the  Khdn  must  be  mad. 
These  two  nobles  then  went  to  the  house  of  Muhamad  Ikhti&r. 
He  sent  them  word  to  wait,  and  sent  for  a  barber.     He  then 
came  to  them  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  swore  that 
if  they  interfered  with  him  he  would  kill  them,  and,  before 
them,  made  the  barber  shave  his  head,  whiskers,  and  eyebrows. 
He  then  sent  for  his  wife,  and  told  her  that  she  had  better  go 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  that,  if  she  desired  to  marry 
again,  she  had  full  liberty  to  do  so.     She  replied  that  where  he 
went  she  would  go  too.     He  said  that  if  she  went  with  him  she 
must  forego  all  worldly  things.     She  said  she  was  willing  to  do 
so ;  upon  which  he  made  her  bring  all  her  jewels  and  valuables, 
and  fling  them  away.     He  then  bade  her  change  clothes  with  a 
servant-girl,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  out  of  the 
house  before  Darid  Khdn  and  Alaf  Kh&n,  and  went  off  to  the 
Shekh's  house.     Dari&  Kh&a  and  Alaf  Kh&n,  astounded  and 
grieved,  went  back  to  the  Sultdn,  and  told  him  that  the  Malik 
was  certainly  mad.     The  Sh^kh,  when  they  arrived,  said,  **  My 
wife  is  within,  go  to  your  sister,^'  presented  the  wife  to  his 
family,  and  said,  ''  Whom  think  ye  that  this  woman  is  ?      She 
is  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  see  that  you  fail  no 
whit  of  the  rules  of  hospitatity.*'     After  this,  the  Shekh  began 
to  teach  the  Malik,  and  the  Malik  diligently  began  to  learn^ 
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the  way  of  righteousness.     It  is  said  that  the  Malik  used  every 
day  to  bring  a  jar  full  of  water  for  the  Sh^kh  from  the  Sabar- 
mati  river^  all  along  the  Tripoliah,  a  distance  of  at  least  a  k68. 
One  day  the  Sultdn,  coming  from  hunting,  saw  him  doing  this^ 
and  said  to  Darid  Khdn^  ''  Do  you  see  that  mad  Malik  Mu- 
hamad  ?  "   Darid  Khdn  answering  ^^  Yes,"  the  SultAn  observed, 
*^  If  the  abandonment  of  the  world  means  all  this,  it  is  a  very 
wonderful  thing."     Darid  Kh&n  replied,  "  Prom  what  I  see  of 
this  man,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  people  will 
bow  their  heads  in  the  dust  before  his  feet,  and  will  not  dare 
to  raise  them."     At  length,  as  time  passed  on,  the  Malik 
attained  to  great  holiness,  and  became  very  greatly  renowned, 
so  that  thousands  of  people  used  to  collect  at  his  door  to  do 
him  homage.     At  length  the  Shekh  found  his  days  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  desired  to  withdraw  from  public  duties  into  quiet 
and  privacy,  and   to   instal  Malik  Muhamad  Ikhtidr  in  his 
place.    On  hearing  this,  the  Malik  became  much  disturbed  and 
grieved,  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  his  popularity  and  drive 
away  the  people,  in  the  following  manner : — If  a  nobleman 
came  to  see  him  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  the  Malik  would  ask 
the  nobleman  if  it  was  his  property,  and  if  he  said  "  Yes,'* 
would  ask  him  to  give  it  to  such  and  such  a  person ;  the  man 
would  probably  give  it,  but  he  would  not  come  a  second  time. 
Similarly,  if  anyone  came  with  a  sword  or  other  article  of  value, 
he  would  desire  him  to  surrender  it  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  people  took  offence,  and  desisted  from  coming  to  him ; 
indeed,  would  go  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  him ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  end  this  also  gradually  increased  his  fame,  and  he  became 
more  and  more  celebrated  and  reverenced.     Someone  told 
Sh^kh  'A'lam  that  one  of  his  favourite  disciples  had  joined  Mu- 
hamad Ikhti&r.     He  said,  ^'  He  is  wrong; — 

"  If  yon  to  Ikhtiir  would  go. 
You  must  both  wealth  and  wisdom  show.*'* 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  jest  on  the  Malik's  practice,  aboye  described,  of  de- 
spoiling his  deyotees. 
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One  day  they  met  accidentally ;  each  asked  the  other  for  a 
garment.  Malik  Ikhti&r  said^  ^'  Nay^  but  this  it  is  the  province 
of  Saints  to  give."  ''  But/'  replied  Shdh  'Alam,  '*  the  MaUk  is 
one  of  these.''  At  last  Shdh  'Alam  gave  the  Malik  his  outer 
garment^  and  the  Malik  laid  his  head  at  the  Shekh's  feet.^ 

Another   distinguished   noble  was    Ddwar-ul-Mulk,   whose 
proper  name  was  Abd-ul-Latif.    He  was  of  the  family  of  Malik 
Mahmiid  Koreishi.f     When  the  Sult&n  took  him  into  favour^ 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  D&war-ul-Mulk^  his  soldiers  and 
followers  used  to  crowd  up  the  lane  leading  to  his  house.     He 
offered  his  house  for  sale  to  his  neighbours^  who  were  much 
astonished4     At  last  he  left  the  city,  and  built  a  house  out- 
side, lest  the  crowd  of  men  and  horses  and  elephants,  &c.,  on 
the  way  to  his  house,  should  annoy  his  neighbours.     He  col- 
lected the  produce  of  \i\%jdgir  according  to  the  sacred  law,  and 
never  took  more.     If  any  other  noble  was  ruining  his  jdg(r, 
the  cultivators  came  to  him  voluntarily,  and  so  his  jdgir  was 
very  prosperous.     The  Sultan's  son-in-law  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
MsliWs  jdgir,  and  begged  the  Sultdn  to  give  it  to  him,  saying 
that  whatever  yrfgrfr  was  given  to  the  Malik,  it  would  prosper. 
The  Sult&n  refused ;  and  that  reprobate  employed  two  of  his 
soldiers  to  assassinate  the  Malik.    Watching  their  opportunity, 
they  attempted  it ;  but  the  Almighty  protected  him,  and  the 
wounds  were  not  fatal. §     The  men  were  captured;  the  Malik 
asked  why  they  had  done  this;  they  replied  that  they  had 
daughters  grown  up,  and  could  not  a£ford  to  give  them  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  Sult&n's  son-in-law,  by  promise  of  a  high  reward, 
tempted  them  to  this  act.     The  Malik  replied,  '^  You  say  right. 
Poverty  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  the  indigent  do  acts 
which  should  never  be  done/'  and  he  desired  that  they  should 

*  The  point  of  this  story  is  a  contest  of  professed  hnmilitj.  For  a  Saint  to 
give  a  disoiple  a  garment  was  a  species  of  inyestitnre,  or  reception  into  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  Evidently,  Shah  'A'lam  gave  vtaj,  and  practically 
admitted  the  Malik  as  his  disciple  and  deputy.    See  "  Qdnoon-i-Isl4m/'  p.  SCO. 

t  Some  MSS.  read,  **  son  of  Malik  Mahmud  Koreishi.'* 

X  Because  he  was  now  wealthy,  and  could  afiFord  to  maintain  or  enlarge  his 
house. 

§  MS.  A  reads,  "  they  failed  to  do  him  any  injury." 


g 
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be  furnished  with  all  they  needed.  One  day^  in  a  campaign 
against  the  infidels,  the  Malik  crossed  the  Ran^  which  is 
salt  like  the  sea^  and  on  the  third  day  again  reached  an  in- 
habited country.  He  rested,  and  fo^r  a  short  time  slept  under 
a  tree;  when  he  awoke,  he  found  that  his  men  had  turned  their 
horses  loose  to  graze  in  the  standing  crops.  He  rebuked  them, 
and  they  replied  that  for  three  days  neither  man  nor  beast  had 
seen  anything  to  eat,  and  though  they  themselves,  from  fear  of 
God,  refrained  from  trespassing  on  the  property  of  others,  their 
animals,  which  were  without  sense  or  knowledge,  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so,  and  should  not  be  blamed.  The  Malik  re- 
plied that,  though  they  restrained  themselves  from  fear  of  God, 
yet  they  were  guilty,  for  they  had  loosed  the  animals  and  left 
them  where  they  were  naturally  led  to  trample  down  the  fields.^ 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Shdh  'A'lam,  and  from  his  intercourse  with 
him  attained  to  sanctity.  Many  persons,  especially  from  the 
Dakhin  (still)  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Malik,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  S6rath,  for  the  attainment  of  their  various  desires,  and 
return  satisfied.  After  some  time,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
timacy with  Shdh  '  A'lam,  the  Sultdn  detached  the  Malik  to  the 
post  of  Amrun,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Gujardt,  and  ten  k6s 
from  Morti,  and  was  then  the  centre  of  infidelity,  and  a  very 
mine  of  rebels  and  wicked  men.  As  soon  as  he  got  there  he 
worked  day  and  night,  fighting  against  the  infidels  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  by  force  of  arms  all  infidelity 
was  brought  into  subjection,  so  that  the  grdssiahs  of  Amrun 
came  in  and  paid  their  respects.  Among  them  was  a  scoundrel 
who,  out  of  enmity  to  the  rulers  of  the  right  faith,  said  to  the 
Malik  that  a  certain  grdssiah  who  was  coming  to  visit  him  had 
a  very  beautiful  sword,  and  suggested  that  the  Malik  should 
make  a  point  of  taking  it  and  drawing  it  out  of  its  sheath  to 
look  at  it.     At  the  same  time,  he  told  this  grdsHah  that  the 

*  The  next  few  lines  are  a  bare  abstract  of  the  original  text,  which  gives 
anecdotes  of  a  niiiticulous  cure  performed  by  Sliah  'A  lam  in  the  Malik's  pre- 
sence,  and  other  items  in  glorification  of  the  Saint,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  history. 
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Malik  intended  treacherously  to  kill  bim,  and  that  when  the 
Malik  took  his  sword  and  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  it  was 
the  signal  for  his  slaughter  ;  and  advised  him  to  be  beforehand^ 
and^  on  the  spot^  to  kill  the  Malik.  Both  the  Malik  and  the 
ffrdssiah  acted  on  the  insidious  advice  given,  and,  when  the 
former  drew  the  sword  from  its  sheath,  the  other  at  once  slew 
him. 

Another  of  the  Suitings  great  nobles  was  Malik  Aidz.^  He 
was  originally  a  purchased  slave,  yet  he  attained  to  the  rule  of 
provinces  and  to  unlimited  wealth.  Besides  his  other  retainers, 
he  had  a  thousand  water-carriers,  to  draw  water,  and  he  made 
a  vast  reservoir  of  leather,  and  when  on  a  campaign  the  water- 
carriers  used  to  fill  this,  and  men,  horses,  elephants,  &c.  all 
got  water  from  it.  He  left  many  works  behind  him  in  Gu- 
jar&t.  For  example,  the  fort  which  he  built  at  Dm,  though 
the  Firangis  have  since  destroyed  it,  and  have  erected  another. 
He  also  erected  a  bastion  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  which  was 
called  the  Sangal  Kothah,  and  from  which  he  drew  chains  to 
the  shore,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ships  of  the  Firangis  from  enter- 
ing in  that  way.  It  is  still  standing ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Bah&dar  Sh&h,  the  grandson  of  Mahmiid,  the  fort,  city,  and 
port  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Firangis.  The  gardens,  also, 
in  the  island  of  Diu,  were  laid  out  by  him,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  island  of  Diu  where  the  sea  parts  into  two  channels  he 
built  a  bridge,  and  though  the  Firangis  have  ruined  it,  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  map  of  the  island  which  still  exists.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Malik  no  Firangi  ship  dare  enter  a  port 
of  Gujarat.  Now-a-days  not  a  vessel  dare  leave  a  port  of 
Gujar&t  without  a  pass  from  the  Firangis,  except,  perhaps, 
from  Surat,  and  then  only  by  boldness  and  gallantry  on  the 
part  of  the  crew. 

Every  day,  when  dinner  was  served,  the  Malik  ordered  that 


*  Some  aufchorities  declare  he  was  a  renegade  Portuguese,  but  this  asser- 
tion seems  opposed  to  such  an  origin.  He  was  possibly  a  siaye  brought  from 
the  soaihem  proyinoes  of  Europe,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Armenia,  by  the  Turks. 
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they  should  sound  a  trumpet,  and  that  the  porters  of  the  gate 
should  invite  anyone  who  wished  to  come  and  sit  down  at  the 
tables.  From  the  chief  table  to  the  lowest  exactly  the  same 
food  was  served,  and  the  Malik  used  to  watch  right  and  left, 
and  if  he  perceived  the  slightest  difference  in  the  food  he  was 
extremely  angry.  Every  species  of  food  was  placed  on  the 
table,  whether  that  eaten  by  the  people  of  Persia,  of  Rum,  or 
of  India,  and  it  was  like  the  food  of  Paradise.  After  dinner 
was  finished,  the  Malik's  servants  served  everyone  with  drink 
of  the  greatest  excellence.  After  that,  atr  Bndpdn  were  brought. 
This  was  the  regular  daily  fashion  of  his  dining.  It  is  said  that 
the  Malik's  troops  were  all  clad  in  velvet  and  gold  brocade. 
The  very  scavengers  had  coats  of  broadcloth.  The  bars  and 
rivets  of  their  swords,  the  quivers,  and  the  daggers,  were  all  of 
gold.  It  is  related  that  later  on,  in  the  time  of  Sult&n  Mu- 
za£far,  the  son  of  Mahmtid,  R&n&  Sang&,  with  some  hundred 
thousand  horse,  came  to  Ahmadnagar,  ten  kds  from  I'dar. 
The  troops  of  Sult&n  Muzafiar  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  delay  occurred  while  they  were  collected.  Nizfim  Sh^ 
Bahmani,  and  several  of  the  \ocsi  jdg(rddrs  of  the  province  of 
Ahmadnagar,  with  four  thousand  horse,  several  times  engaged 
and  defeated  the  R&n&'s  forces ;  but  at  last  some  three  thou- 
sand of  his  men  had  fallen,  and  he  himself  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  though  they  had  slain  nearly  seven  thousand  of  the 
R&jput  horsemen.  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  on  hearing  this,  sum- 
moned Malik  Ai&z  firom  S6rath,  who  came  with  aU  expedition ; 
and  the  Sult&n  despatched  him,  with  several  nobles  and  a  large 
force,  against  the  R&na;  but  the  latter  retired  without  giving 
battle,  and  the  Malik  pursued  him.  It  is  said  that  during  all 
this  rapid  marching,  and  amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  all  the  amirs 
of  note  were  every  day  invited  to  the  Malik's  table,  and  to 
those  who  did  not  come  he  used  to  send  a  dinner.  Several  of 
them,  who  considered  themselves  quite  the  equals  of  the  Malik, 
were  displeased  at  this  action,  and  desired  their  servants  not  to 
send  back  the  china  plates  and  dishes,  so  that  he  might  not 
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send  another  dinner.  When  this  had  gone  on  for  three  days 
the  Malik's  servants,  being  unable  to  get  back  the  dishes  and 
plates  from  the  amirs*  tentSj  told  their  master  of  what  had 
happened ;  he  said  it  was  wrong  in  the  amirs,  but,  neverthe- 
less^ that  they  should  go  on  sending  the  dinners  daily^  'and 
should  not  ask  for  the  plates.  This  went  on  for  a  month;  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  overcome  by  the  generosity  and  by  the 
plenty  of  the  Malik,  the  amirs  sent  back  the  plates,  and 
acknowledged  the  Malik's  liberality.  Moreover^  when  the 
Malik  had  pursued  the  Bdn&  to  the  city  of  Mandis6r,  the  R&n& 
sent  a  party  of  R&jpiits  to  make  a  night  attack,  who^  having 
killed  a  number  of  horses,  retired.  The  Malik  immediately 
told  them  to  bury  the  dead  horses,  and  to  take  a  similar  number 
of  horses  of  the  same  colour  from  his  own  stables  to  replace 
them.  He  left  only  seven  dead  and  wounded  horses.  The 
BAn&*B  spies  came  in  in  the  morning,  and  reported  that  there 
were  only  seven  horses  killed  and  wounded  in  the  night  attack. 
The  Rdn&  called  the  men  who  made  the  attack,  and  rebuked 
them  because  they  said  that  they  had  destroyed  a  great  many 
horses,  whereas  the  spies  reported  only  seven  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Malik  had  three  sons^  Ishdk,  entitled  Chang^z  Kh&n, 
Malik  Togh^,  and  Itids.  Ish&k  was  exceedingly  obese  and 
large.  He  usually  rode  a  camel^  for  no  horse  was  able  to  carry 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  active^  and  an  excellent 
wrestler,  and  so  powerful  that  no  athlete  could  compete  with 
him.  Eventually,  in  the  time  of  Bah&dar  Sh&h,  that  king  was 
persuaded  by  Bimi  Kh&n  to  put  all  the  three  sons  of  Malik 
Ai&s  to  death,  as  will  be  explained  in  due  course.^  Ish^  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hundred  wives— regular  and  irregular— all 
of  whom  he  made  so  fond  of  him  that,  on  his  death,  many  of 
them  committed  suicide.f 

^  Nothing  is  said  of  this,  though  the  revolt  of  one  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
the  sequel. 

t  Some  of  them  were  possibly  Hindds  in  origin,  to  whom  the  idea  of  »aH 
wonld  be  familiar. 
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Malik  Ai&z  died  in  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar  bin  Mahmiid.^ 
Another  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  Sultdn  was  Malik  Sha'bdn. 
He  had  the  title  Malik-i-Shark.  He  likewise  was  a  pur- 
chased slave  of  Sultan  Muhamad  bin  Ahmad  Sh&h.  He  be- 
came great  under  Sultdn  Mahmiid,  and  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  wazir.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  of  a  very  gentle 
disposition.  It  is  said  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  wazir  like 
him^  either  in  the  East  or  West.  He  kept  all  the  people  of  the 
Lord  contented  under  his  government.  He  laid  out  a  garden 
in  the  parganah  of  Ahmad&b&d,  with  a  lofty  masjid  to  the  east 
of  the  cityi  which  is  called  the  B&gh  Sha'b&n.  Eventually  he 
became  a  devotee,t  and  retired  into  religious  privacy.  Although 
the  Sult&n  pressed  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  wazivy  he  de- 
clined^  and  said  that  in  one  day  in  his  garden  and  in  his  retire- 
ment he  had  more  rest  than  in  all  his  life  before.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  never  stirred  out  of  his  garden^  and  died  there, 
and  wa^  buried  in  the  court-yard  of  the  masfid.  God  be 
merciful  to  him ! 

Another  was  Eiiud&wand  Khan.}  'Ilimpdr,  one  of  the 
hamlets  of  the  city,  towards  the  south,  in  which  there  is  a  large 
ma^id,  was  built  by  him.  The  ma^id  is  of  stone,  and  the 
floor  of  it  of  marble  brought  from  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
k68.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Sultdn  Muhamad  bin  Sultfin 
Ahmad.  He  was  eloquent,  and  quick  of  tongue,  and  could 
speak  in  all  languages.  He  was  unequalled  as  an  archer,  and 
in  playing  with  balls.§  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  make  dili- 
gent search  for  young  fig-plants  as  reeds  for  his  arrows.  ||     He 


*  The  death  of  Malik  Ai&i  is  related  in  its  place.  As  has  been  seen,  he 
ordered  and  led  the  decisive  attack  at  the  storming  of  Ghdmpilnir,  and  he  also 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Portuguese.  He  was  a  man  of  ^resX 
mark,  but  he  fell  somewhat  into  disgrace  in  the  end,  as  wiU  be  seen 
presently. 

t  The  word  is  sHt^  ^^^t  literally,  '*  a  penitent."  A  farther  aocoont  of  his 
garden  and  of  himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mir&t>i-Ahmadi." 

X  He  was  called  Malik  'Ilim,  the  "learned  lord." 

§  This  term  is  applied  to  the  juggling  trick  of  keeping  several  balls  in  the 
air  at  once. 

D  This  passage  is  rather  obscure. 
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several  times  revolted  against  the  Sultdn,  who  always  pardoned 
him,  and  who  used  to  say,  '^  If  I  put  Malik  llim  to  death,  I 
might  as  well  banish  myself,  for  where  in  Gujardt  can  I  get 
another  like  him  ?  *'  In  the  end  he,  too,  became  a  devotee,"*^ 
and  lived  in  retirement  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Another  noble  was  Alaf  Kh&n  Bhiikdi,  who  built  the  masjid 
and  stone  tent  at  Dh61kah ;  and  another  Daria  Kh&n,  who 
founded  the  hamlet  known  as  Dari&pur,  without  the  city 
wall  of  Ahmaddbdd  on  the  northern  side,  both  of  whom  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Anotherf  was  the  poet  Hdji  Kh&n, 
who  built  a  grand  masjid  in  Hdjipiir,  outside  the  wall  of  the 
city,  on  the  northern  side. 

'Imdd-ul-Mnlk  Malik  ^Ain  was  another.  He  built  'Ain- 
piirah,  between  Bat6h  and  Basul&bdd,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  suburbs  of  Ahmaddb&d.  Shdh  'A'lam  used  to 
call  it  ^'  Blessed  on  both  sides,"  because  it  had,  to  the  south, 
Batoh,  where  is  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Kutb-ul-Kutdb,  and,  on 
the  north,  Basiildb^d,  which  contained  the  house,  and  after- 
wards the  tomb,  of  Shdh  'A'lam.  The  tomb  of  Malik  'Ain  is 
just  outside  the  wall  of  the  hamlet,  and  there  is  within  it  a  fine 
manjid  and  a  tank,  j: 

Another  of  SuMn  Mahmud's  nobles  was  Tdj  Khan  Saldr.§ 
He  was  a  very  brave  and  valiant  man,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
after  his  death  no  other  noble  would  accept  his  title,  on  the 
ground  that  the  valorous  exploits  which  he  had  performed  were 
not  within  the  capacity  of  any  other  man,  and  that  they  feared 
injurious  comparisons.     After  some  time,  in  the  reign  of  Mu- 

*  Otlier  aDecdotes  of  Khndawand  Khan  aro  to  be  found  in  the  previoas 
part  of  this  work,  at  pp.  169, 191,  202.  He  was  clearly  a  clover,  restless  man, 
of  little  Rcmple  or  principle ;  bnt  the  Sultan  valued  him,  and  continued  to 
employ  him,  even  after  the  plot  to  raise  Prince  Ahmad  Kh&n  to  the  throne. 
Indeed,  he  seems,  partly  perhaps  from  motives  of  policy,  partly  from  personal 
liking  to  Khudawand  Khan,  to  have  made  a  sort  of  joke  of  that  affair. 

t  This  name  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  and  the  order  of  the  names  differs 
in  most  MSS. 

}  The  description  of  the  beauties  of  'Afnpurah  is  omitted.  It  is  prolix  and 
uninteresting. 

§  Saldr  may  be  a  title  (for  Sipah  Salary  "commander-in-chief"),  or  a  proper 
name.     In  another  passage,  t/i/ra,  p.  210,  he  is  called  Taj  Klian  bin  Salar, 
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zaffar  Sh&h,  T&j  EMn  Turp&li,  who  built  the  tomb  of  Shdh 
'Alam  Bukh&ri^  was  honoured  with  this  title,  and  maintained 
well  its  reputation,  indeed,  further  exalted  it.  Tdjpiir,  which 
is  within  the  city  wall  of  Ahmad&b&d,  on  the  south  side,  was 
built  by  him. 

Another  noble  of  the  Court  was  Eiw&m-ul-Mulk  S&rang. 
He  was  a  boy  of  R&jput  extraction,  whose  original  name  was 
S&rang,  and  his  brother's  name  was  Miild.  Both  of  them 
were  captives  taken  by  the  Sultdn,  who  converted  them  to 
Isl&m.  Malik  Amir  Kamil,  the  poet,  the  boon  companion  of 
Sultdn  Bah&dar,  and  celebrated  for  his  witty  sayings,  was  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Both  the  brothers  enjoyed  the  close  intimacy  of  the  Sultdn. 
It  is  said  that  Sdrang  was  very  disrespectful  in  his  language. 
Sdrangpiir  and  the  masjid,  which  are  on  the  east  of  the  city 
without  the  walls,  were  built  by  him.  Another  noble  was  H&ji 
K&lu.  He  also  was  a  slave  of  the  Sultdn.  He  built  Edlii- 
purah,  which  is  inside  the  city  wall,  to  the  east  of  the  city.  It 
is  reported  that  this  slave  was  an  eloquent  and  able  man. 
Besides  all  these  were  the  two  brothers,  'Azim  and  Mu'azim. 
They  were  Khur&s&nis,  and  very  skilAil  archers.  There  is  at  Shdh 
Gumdn,  between  Sarkh^j  and  Ahmaddbdd,  a  dry  tank  which 
will  not  hold  water,  and  a  tomb,  and  a  masjid  close  by,  which 
were  built  by  them.  They  both  lie  buried  in  the  tomb.  The 
people  of  Gujardt  have  a  story  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of 
these  two  brothers,  which  is  not  fit  for  repetition  * 

Mahmiid  Sultdn  had  four  sons  bom  to  him.  1.  Muhamad 
Kdld,  whose  mother  was  Rdni  Bup  Manjari.  She  was  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din,  and  after  bis  death 
came  to  Sultan  Mahmiid.  The  prince  and  his  mother  both 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Sultdn,  and  the  Rdni's  tomb  in 


*  This  expression  may  be  accepted  as  showing  that  the  writer  did  not 
publish  wilfully  anything  which  he  considered  coarse  or  indecent.  Never- 
theless, there  are  a  few  passages  which,  on  this  score,  are  necessarily  omitted 
or  modified  in  translation.  It  is  a  popular  superstition  in  India  that,  if  a  bad 
man  form  a  tank,  it  will  not  bold  water. 
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M4nik  Chok  at  Ahmaddb&d  is  well  known.  2.  A1[)d  Khfin. 
His  mother's  name  was  Rdni  Pirdi^  whose  tomb  is  situated  near 
the  Asroriah  gate.  A'bd  Khdn  was  poisoned  by  his  father's 
order.  He  had  gone  into  someone's  house^  who  found  him 
there  and  thrashed  him.  This  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sult&n^ 
who  ordered  that  poison  should  be  put  in  his  wine.  3.  Ahmad 
Kh&n,  who  was  nicknamed  Khudawand  Khdn's  Ahmad 
Shdh,"^  and  who  has  been  previously  mentioned.  4.  Khalil 
Kh&n,  heir-apparent  of  the  Sultdn^  who  received  the  title  of 
Sult&n  Muzaffar.  He  was  born  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
the  6th  Sha'bdn,  a.h.  880  (6th  of  December,  a.d.  1475).  The 
date  is  given  by  the  word  farkh.f  Since  he  was  a  child  of 
pleasant^  gracious  appearance^  he  was  named  Khalil  Khdn.j: 
His  mother's  name  was  Rdni  Harbdi,  daughter  of  the  T&h 
Bdnah,  a  Rdjpiit  zaminddr  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his  birth  the  B&ni  died^  greatly  to 
the  grief  and  affliction  of  the  Sultdn.  It  is  said  that  when 
Sultan  MuzafTar  was  born^  the  Sult&n  Mahmiid  took  him  on 
the  cloth  on  which  he  lay  to  the  widow  of  Sultdn  Muhamad^ 
the  Sultan's  step-mother,  whose  name  was  Hdns  Bdi.§  She 
had  often  asked  the  Sultdn  to  give  her  one  of  his  sons  to  adopt 
and  bring  up.  The  Rdni  educated  him  with  even  more  than  a 
mother's  care,  and  Sult&n  Muhamad  used  to  say^  whenever  he 
saw  him,  '^  The  line  of  my  kingly  ancestors  will  be  carried  on 
by  this  boy,  and  by  his  descendants  "  ;  and  this  was  the  case, 
even  though  his  elder  brother,  k!h&  Khdn,  was  then  still  alive, 
and  everyone  expected  that  the  government  would  devolve  on 
him,  because  the  rule  and  administration  of  the  kingdom  had 
already,  even  in  the  Sultdn's  lifetime,  been  made  over  to  him. 

*  This  was  evidently  a  popular  niolmame,  given  in  derision,  with  reference 
to  the  abortive  attempt  at  insorreotion  recorded  at  p.  202.  This  attempt 
seems,  however,  to  have  cost  Ahmad  Kh4n  the  throne. 

t  Farkh  ("the  young  one"),  gives  880  by  the  ahjad  method  of  chrono- 
grams. 

X  KhaKl,  **  a  sincere  friend." 

§  Hdns,  the  popular  Hindi  or  Gujarati  name  for  birds  of  the  swan  tribe. 
The  name  would,  therefore,  be  the  "  Swan(like)  Lady." 
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However,  the  fortune  of  Muzaffar  Shdh  prevailed^  and  A^& 
Kh&n  died  before  Sultdn  Muhamad. 

It  must  be  said  that  towards  the  close  of  the  lifetime  of 
Salt&n  Mahmud,  Said  Muhamad  Jonpiiri^  who  claimed  to  be 
the  Mahdiy^  came  from  J6npur  to  Ahmaddb^,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  masjid  of  Tdj  Khdn  bin  Saldr^  which  ia  near  the 
Jamdhpiirah  gate^  and  used  often  there  to  preach  and  recite  the 
prayers ;  the  people  of  the  city  resorted  to  him  in  groups.  Said 
Sh&h  Shekh  Jiu,  the  son  of  Said  Muhamad^f  son  of  the  Saint 
Said  Burhdn-ud-din^  went  to  call  on  him^  and^  sitting  opposite 
to  him  in  the  masjid,  quoted  a  verse  of  the  Kurdn  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Said  Muhamad  Jonpuri  replied  with  another. 
Sh&h  Shekh  Jiii  quoted  a  second^  and  Muhamad  Jonpuri  quoted 
another  in  answer  ;  a  third  time  Sh^kh  Jiu  did  the  same  things 
and  received  a  similar  reply.  He  then  went  away.  One  of 
his  intimate  friends,  by  the  way,  questioned  him  about  Mu- 
hamad Jonpuri.  He  said,  '^  I  consider  him  to  be  a  man  who 
speaks  to  the  many  what  should  be  said  to  the  few,j:  and 

*  *yS  (A^JL^  (^W«>  da'wd'i'mahdiat  hard  (orj  in  some  MSS.  uHt4*H^  (^t^*^)* 
This  man  enjoyed  considerable  notoriety  in  India.  He  was  a  son  of  Mir  Said 
Kh^  of  J<5npur,  and  was  the  first  man  who,  in  India  at  any  rate,  claimed 
to  be  the  Imam  Mahdf,  or  **  Restorer  of  Isl&m."  For  a  full  account  of  this 
belief  in  the  coming  of  an  Im4m  Mahdf  ("  the  Lord  of  the  period  "),  and 
of  the  movements  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  India,  see  the  Introduction  to 
Blochmann's  translation  of  the  **  'A'£n-i-Akbari/'  pp.  iii.  to  y.,  where  also  will 
be  found  an  account  of  this  Safd  Muhamad  Jdnpuri,  though  this,  in  some  re- 
spects, differs  from  that  of  the  text.  According  to  the  former  account,  he 
went  from  Gujar&t  to  Mekkah,  and,  being  driven  thence,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  his  teaching  was  vexatious,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  recanting. 
It  is  said  that  Mahmud  of  Gnjurdt  became  his  disciple ;  but  on  this  point, 
perhaps,  the  account  in  the  text  may  be  preferred.  Safd  Muhamad  died  in 
911  A.H.  (1505  A.D.)  ;  nor  is  it  said  by  Blochmann  that  he  met  a  violent  death, 
as  alleged  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  added  that  his  tomb  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  though  Shah  Ismdil  and  Shdh  Than^sh  tried  to  destroy  it. 
Badadni  speaks  of  bira  as  a  great  saint,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  real  feeling 
of  the  writer  of  the  "  Mirat-i-Sikandari,"  whose  prejudices  always  inclined 
to  mystics  of  every  sort.  His  disciples  still  exist  in  India,  and  are  known  as 
Ghair-MahdviSj  believing,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  future  coming  of  no  Mahdi, 
believing  Sdid  Muhamad  to  have  been  the  Mahdi,  and  to  be  dead  and  passed. 
— *'  Qanoon-i-Islam,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  260. 

t  According  to  the  "  Mir&t-i-Ahmadf,"  Said  Muhamad  was  the  eighth  son 
of  Said  Bnrhdn-ud-din. 

X  Apparently,  the  Safd  is  made,  at  least,  not  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Siifd 
Muhamad  J(5npuri,  but  to  consider  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  publicly 
declared  at  all,  except  to  a  few  chosen  disciples. 
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be  does  not  sait  his  discourses  to  the  understanding  of  his 
hearers.  I  believe  that  after  his  death  a  schism  will  arise 
among  his  followers."  It  is  said  that  the  preaching  of  Said 
Muhamad  was  so  efficacious  that  all  who  heard  him  abandoned 
the  world  and  became  devotees.^  Sultdn  Mahmiid  wished  to 
hear  him^  but  his  ministers  would  not  allow  him^  lest  he,  too, 
should  be  affected  by  the  Said's  words,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  should  come  to  a  standstill. 

It  is  said  that  one  night  a  lover  visited  his  mistress  and 
quarrelled  with  her.  Towards  morning  he  left  her  house  in  a 
rage,  and  went  towards  his  own  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Just  at  siinrise  he  found  the  Said  with  some  of  his 
disciples  standing  by  the  bank  of  the  river  S&barmati.  He 
demanded  of  them,  ^^  Od  what  business  have  you  come,  and 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ^'  The  Said  said :  '^  He  who  has 
quarrelled  with  his  love,  by  my  instruction  shall  attain  to 
virtue."t  On  hearing  this  speech  the  man  burst  a  blood-vessel 
and  became  insensible,  and  after  he  came  to  himself  he  came 
to  the  Said  for  instruction  and  became  a  devotee.^ 

One  day  the  Said  said  :  '^  I  will  manifest  the  Lord  upon  the 
earth  in  this  body."}  As  soon  as  this  was  told  to  the  'Ulemd  of 
Ahmad&b&d  they  determined  on  the  Said's  death,  and  issued  a 
fatwd  against  him§  ;  but  Maul&ni  Tdj  Muhamad,  who  was  the 
wisest  of  the  'Ulem&  of  his  time,  when  they  brought  him  the 
paper  to  get  his  assent,  put  it  aside,  and  in  lieu  wrote,  '*  O 
'Ulem^,  have  you  learned  wisdom  for  this,  that  you  should  give 
2k  fatwd  for  Said  Mubamad's  death/'  This  caused  the  counsel 
of  the  'Ulemd  to  fall  through.  Soon  after  this  the  Said  went  to 
Pattan,  and  settled  three  kds  from  Pattan,  at  a  village  called 

*  Literally :  **  Put  on  the  garment  of  abandonment  of  the  world  and  the 
cap  of  poverty." 

t  Several  versions  are  given  of  this  speech  ;  the  shortest  is  here  selected. 

X  There  is  some  donbt  as  to  the  proper  rendering  of  this  speech,  as  the 
MSS.  differ  in  some  important  words. 

§  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  given  in  the  version  of  the  Hyder&b&d  MS., 
which,  as  it  is  written  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  Sa£d,  probably  gives  the 
real  meaning  of  the  author,  who,  as  already  remarked,  was  a  favourer  of  all 
mystics  and  devotees. 

16 
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Barni,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Mahdi.  The  'Ulem& 
of  Pattan^  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it^  set  about  to  kill  him, 
and  the  Said  departed  to  Hindustdn^  and  thence  to  Elhur&sfiu. 
There  is  a  village  near  Kandahdr  called  Farrah.  When  he  got 
there  the  people  mobbed  and  killed  him;  but  the  Mahdawis  say 
he  died  a  natural  deaths  and  that  nobody  killed  him.  God 
knows  the  truth.^  This  happened  in  the  year  h.  910 
(a.d.  1505). 

*  According  to  the  story  given  by  Blochmann,  the  Said  died  while  on  his 
return  from  Makkah  to  Hindustan. 


LAJ).  1511.J  9^Q 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BEIGN  OF   SULtAn   MUZAFFAB  U. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  third  of  the  month  of  fasting 
(Ramaz&n) ,  the  day  after  the  death  of  Solt&n  Mahmiidy  Sultdn 
Muza£far  arrived  at  Ahmaddbdd  from  Bar6dah^^  and  the  wazirs 
and  nobles  went  out  to  meet  him ;  and  on  Friday  the  7th  of 
the  month  of  Ramaz&n,  A.tf.  917  (29th  November,  a.d.  1511), 
and  in  the  twenty-seventhf  year  of  his  age,  Sult&n  Muzaffar 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  according  to  custom 
distributed  money,  horses,  and  robes  among  the  nobles,  soldiers, 
acquaintances,  and  people,  according  to  their  degree.  The 
following  received  titles  : — 

Rashid-ul-Mulk        became  Khuddwand  Kh&n  and  wcLzlr. 

Khush-kadam  „  Muhtas  Kh&n. 

Malik  Burhdn  „  Mansur  SLh&n. 

Malik  Kutb  „  'Azd-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Mubdrak  Mu'in  „  Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk. 

Nasir  Shddi  „  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Sh^kh  Tamim      „  Ta-aid-ul-Mulk. 

Malik  Shdh  „  Rukn-ul-Mulk. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  between  historians  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  these  events,  but  probably  the  above  account,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Mahmiid  died  at  the  hoar  of  afternoon  prayer,  on  Bamaz&n  2nd,  917, 
and  that  Mnzaffar  arrived  at  Ahmad&b&d  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day. 

t  According  to  the  statement  (onto,  p.  239)  which  gives  Mnzaffar's  birth  as 
occurring  in  A.H.  880,  he  would  be  in  his  t/iirty-seTenth,  not  te(;«nty- seventh  year. 

16  • 
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These  were  all  amirs  who  had  been  companions  of^  and  had 
served  the  Sult&n  when  he  was  prince.  The  nobles  of  the  late 
reign  also  received  promotion  and  augmentation  of  ^Qvtjdgirs. 
Beligioiis  and  learned  men  obtained  suitable  presents^  and  all 
ranks  were  made  happy  and  prayed  for  the  Sultdn's  prosperity. 
After  this^  in  the  month  of  Shawdl^  it  was  announced  that 
Mirza  Ibr&him  Eh&n^*  the  Envoy  of  Ismdil  Sh&h  of  Ir&k  and 
Ehur&s&n^  had  arrived.  The  Sult&n  sent  out  Malik  Shark, 
Hamid-ul-Mulk,  Kutb-ul-Mulk,  and  a  following  of  nobles  to 
welcome  him,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  they  escorted 
him ;  and  he,  with  forty  men  of  the  Kazilbdsh  tribe,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  laid  before  the  Sultdn,  as  an 
offering,  a  turquoise  cup  of  great  value,  a  chest  full  of  jewels, 
many  valuable  tissues,  and  thirty  Persian  horses.  The  Sultdn 
received  the  Mirza  with  great  favour  and  with  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  bestowed  on  him  and  on  each  of  his  companions 
magnificent  dresses  of  honour,  and  desired  that  they  should  be 
suitably  lodged,  and  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  for  their 
protection.  A  few  days  later  the  Sultdn  set  out  for  Barodah 
and  founded  a  city  in  that  district,  which  he  named  Daulat- 
dbdd.f  In  this  interval  intelligence  was  received  that  Khwdjah 
Jahdn,  eunuch  of  the  late  Sultdn  Mahmud  Ehilji,  and  chief  of 
the  nobles,  had  rebelled,  and  having  ousted  Sult&n  Mahmud,  son 
of  Ndsir-ud-din,  King  of  Mandii,  had  placed  upon  the  throne 
his  younger  brother,  Sultdn  Muhamad.  Thereupon  Sultdn 
Mahmud,  having  gathered  a  large  following,  laid  siege  to  the 
fort  of  Mandii,  and  fighting  went  on  for  some  time.  At 
length  Mahmud  prevailed,  and  Muhamad  fled  for  refuge  to 


*  In  the  *'  Tab.  Akbari ''  the  Envoy  is  called  Yadg&r  Beg  Eazilbdsh,  and  his 
companions  are  said  to  have  been  all  Kazilbdshea.  In  the  text  they  are  called 
Tdg-pdshd/n,  or  **  cap-wearera,"  in  reference  to  the  tall  Kazilb^sh  cap.  The 
"  Tab.  Akbarf  "  Bays  that  when  the  embassy,  which  was  originally  accredited 
to  him,  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  told  his  courtiers  not  to  introduce  them  to 
him  as  they  were  Sbiahs  ;  but  he  died  before  their  arrival. 

t  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  both  say  that  he  renamed  Bar(5dah 
Daulat&bdd.  The  expression  used  in  the  "  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  *'  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Sult4n  built  an  adjacent  city  or  new  quarter,  which  has  since  merged 
in  Barodah. 
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Sult&n  Muzaffar.  He  halted  near  Muhamad&b&d.  When 
his  letter^  with  a  statement  of  the  circamstances,  reached 
Sultan  Muzaffar^  he  directed  Muhdfiz  Ehdn,  ddrdghah  of  the 
city  of  Ahmad&bdd^  to  receive  the  fugitive  prince  with  all 
honours^  and  to  furnish  him  with  all  he  required.  After  he 
had  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  Muhdfiz  Ehfin  was 
desired  to  send  him  on  to  court.  Muh&fiz  Ehfin  carefully 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  after  a  few  days  Muhamad  went 
to  the  Sult&n,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness  and 
hospitality ."^  The  Sultdn  promised  him  that,  after  the  rainy 
season,  he  would  march  against  Mandu,  and,  equally  dividing 
the  country  of  M&lwah,  would  assign  one  portion  to  him  and 
the  other  to  Sult&n  Mahmiid  bin  N&sir-ud-din.f 

After  this  he  sent  Eaisar  Kh&n  to  the  garrison  of  Dah6d  on 
the  frontier  of  the  country  of  Mandii,  with  directions  to  call  in 
the  zaminddrs,  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  was  going 
on  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to  be  liberal  with  his  gifts,  so 
that  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  employed,  might  be  informed 
of  the  enterprise  in  view,  and  might  prepare  their  outfit.  The 
Sult&n  himself  went  to  the  village  of  M6r  Imli,  which  was  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  late  Sultdn  Mahmud,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  sport.  Here  he  was  visited  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ma8Dad-'&l&  'A^dil  Khdn  'Azim  Hum&iiin,  ruler  of  A'sir  and 
Burhdnpur,  who  came  with  his  sons,  and  after  staying  a  few 
days  returned.^     The  Sult&n  proceeded  to  Muhamad&bfid. 

One  day  it  so  happened  that  words  passed  between  some 
foUowers  of  Sh&hzfidah  Sult&n  Muhamad  and  some  followers 

*  These  eyents,  which  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  Milwah,  are  only 
given  in  slight  outline  in  the  text.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  nobleman 
called  Moh&fiz  Khdn  was  associated  with  Khwijah  Jah&n.  Neither  S&hib 
Khdn  (the  real  name  of  Sultin  Mohamad)  nor  liahmdd  was  direct  heir  of 
their  father ;  but  an  elder  son,  who  was  deposed,  and  afterwards  died.  MohiLfiz 
Khin  first  sided  with  Mahmtid,  but  eventually  quarrelled  with  him  and 
proclaimed  Sihib  Khin. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi "  and  Firishtah,  Sdhib  Kh4n  was 
impatient  at  the  inaction  of  Kaisar  Khdn,  and  this  promise  was  made  to 
pa«ify  him. 

{  This,  according  to  the  **  T4rikh-i-Alfi,"  was  a  mere  visit  of  congratulation 
on  MuBaffar's  accession. 
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of  Mirza  Ibr&him,  the  Persian  Envoy^  because  the  Sh&hz&dah 
had  a  jewel  of  great  value  which  the  Mirza  wished  to  get, 
but  had  not  bought  because  of  its  high  price,  and  they 
quarreUed  over  the  bargaining.  The  Sh&hz&dah,  who  was 
young  and  inexperienced,  went  in  the  evening,  with  a  small 
foUowing,  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  old  servants,  who  lived 
in  the  same  serai  as  that  in  which  Mirza  Ibr&him  was 
putting  up.  Some  slanderer  told  the  Mirza  that  the  Shdhz&dah 
intended  to  take  to  flight,  and  would  plunder  his  property  and 
his  horses,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming 
into  the  serai ;  he,  therefore,  advised  him  to  place  the 
Sh&hz&dah  in  confinement  for  the  night,  and  said  that  the 
Sult&n  would  no  doubt  approve  of  his  doing  so  when  informed 
the  next  morning.  The  Mirza  very  imprudently  shut  the  doors 
of  the  serai,  and  at  midnight  carried  off  the  Sh&hz&dah  to  his 
own  house,  and  kept  him  there.  At  daybreak  the  Shdhz&dah 
escaped,  and,  collecting  his  retainers,  set  afloat  a  cry  in  the  city 
and  in  the  baz&rs  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to  plunder  all 
the  Eazilb&shesj  for  the  Prince  was  excited  and  afiEronted, 
and  violently  angry.  As  soon  as  this  report  got  abroad,  a 
great  crowd  collected  round  the  door  of  Mirza  Ibrahim's  serai, 
and  all  the  Kazilbfahes  collected  round  to  defend  it ;  but  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  door  was  burst  open  and 
all  the  Kazilbfishes  were  slain ;  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  people  set  to  work  to  plunder.  This  was  reported  to 
the  Sultfin,  who  immediately  despatched  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  with 
the  royal  elephants  to  put  down  the  riot,  and  to  see  that  no 
harm  happened  to  the  Kazilb&»hes.  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  went  off^ 
put  down  the  riot,  punished  some  vagabonds,  and  preserved 
Mirza  Ibr&him  himself  from  harm  personally,  and  took  him  to 
the  Sult&n's  female  apartments,  where  the  Sult&n  at  once  pro- 
vided him  with  rooms.  The  Mirza  complained  that  his  losses 
amounted  to  six  lakfus  of  tankahs  of  Gujar&t  currency,  that 
tankah  being  worth  eight  Murddi  tankahs — as  at  the  present 
time  this  tankah  is  still  current  in  ELhiodesh  and  in  the  Dakhin. 
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The  Sultfin  paid  the  money  from  his  treasury.  On  Friday,  the 
14th  of  the  month  of  Ramazfin,  he  bestowed  on  the  ambassador 
another  lakh  of  tankahs,  and  valuable  dresses  of  honour,  and 
dismissed  him,  and  appointed  Ehur&s&n  Khdn  to  escort  him, 
in  order  that  by  every  manifestation  of  respect  the  sense  of  his 
injury  might  be  obliterated ;  and  seven  formidable  elephants, 
some  wondrous  horse-armour,  a  wolf  and  other  animals,  and 
birds,  and  various  strange  and  curious  things,  and  embroidered 
fabrics  and  other  goods,  were  entrusted  to  Ehur&s&n  Kb&n  for 
Ism&il  Sh&h,  and  two  great  ships  were  provided  to  convey  the 
Mirza  and  his  foUowers,  and,  besides  all  this,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  all  things  required  for  the  journey  was  given  to  the 
Miraa.* 

This  affiray  greatly  annoyed  the  Sult&n,  and  he  became 
somewhat  estranged  from  Sult&n  Muhamad.  The  latter  having 
received  an  invitation  from  several  amirs  of  repute  in  M&lwah, 
went  off  without  taking  leave  of  the  Sult&n.f  This  step  became 
known  to  Sult&o  Mahmud  bin  Nfisir-ud-din,  who  was  also 
aware  of  the  intrigues  of  the  amirs.  He  assembled  an  army  of 
Hindus,  and  gave  to  their  leader  the  title  of  M^dini  B£6,|  to 


*  This  detailed  acoonnt  is  giyen  only  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  text.  All 
the  MSB.  and  the  other  historians  only  g^ve  it  in  a  more  or  less  compressed 
form.  The  "  Tirikh-i-Alfi "  and  Firishtah  intimate  that  the  ambassador  was 
unpopular — possibly,  as  a  heretic — and  say  that  he  went  by  the  nickname  of 
*<  Kalih  Surkh  "  or  «  Bed  Hat,"  in  allusion  to  the  Kilzilbash  head-dress. 

t  According  to  Firishtah  the  Prince  went  oif  at  once  to  A'sir  (separating 
himself  from  Muhifiz  Khdn).    The  invitation  of  tbe  nobles  came  later. 

X  Firishtah  relates  that  M^din(  iUU5  was  one  of  the  first  adherents  who 
joined  Mahmdd  when  expelled  from  Mandu,  and  that  he  distinguished  himself 
in  an  action  when  S&hib  Khin  was  defeated  and  driyen  into  the  fort,  before 
the  siege.  He  is  said  to  hare  raised  a  force  of  forty  thousand  BitjpiitB  on 
this  occasion  from  various  parts  of  India.  The  story  of  his  struggles  with 
the  Muhamadan  nobles,  and  with  the  King  himself,  are  exceedingly  curious, 
though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  Qujar&t  and  cannot  be  narrated 
here.  A  good  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Firishtah  and  the  **  Tab. 
Akbari,'*  under  the  head  of  M41wah.  Even  by  the  showing  of  these  Muhamadan 
writers,  who  continually  revile  him  and  his  followers,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  very  remarkable  and,  in  many  respects,  of  a  very  noble  and  generous 
character.  Firishtah  attributes  his  treatment  of  Mahmiid  personally  to  his 
belief  that,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  Sultan  on  his  throne^if  even  only  nominally 
a  ruler — the  other  Muhamadan  rulers  would  not  care  to  interfere ;  but  that  if 
he  made  Malwah  an  avowedly  Hindti  kingdom,  they  would  be  bound  in 
honour  to  restore  the  practice  of  their  religion.    But  if  this  were  so,  he 
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whom  he  also  surrendered  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs. 
This  man  equipped  his  relations  and  the  men  of  his  tribe,  and 
having  formed  a  large  army  of  infidels,  he  fought  with 
Muhamad  and  defeated  him ;  Khwijah  jahdn  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  whole  power  of  Mandii  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  R^,  and  he  even  gave  all  the  household  affairs  of 
the  Sult&n  into  the  hands  of  his  relations  and  friends.  He 
killed  the  Musulmfin  nobles  and  attendants  of  the  Sult&n  one 
by  one  as  he  found  opportunity^  and  the .  infidels  commenced  to 
practise  idolatry,  tyranny,  and  violence,  as  is  the  way  of  these 
accursed  wretches.  The  people  of  the  city  and  the  other  towns 
were  in  much  distress^  and  were  prepared  to  emigrate  and 
abandon  their  homes. 

These  things  were  reported  to  Sult&n  Muzaffar.  He  was 
told  that  after  an  interval  of  many  years  the  supremacy  of  the 
infidels  had  been  restored  in  M&lwah,  and  that  nothing  was  left 
to  Sult&n  Mahmud  of  all  his  kingdom  but  the  mere  name  of 
royalty,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  this  also  would  soon  be  put 
on  one  side.  The  Sult&n  writhed  at  the  relation,  and  deemed 
it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  down  the  wretched 
infidels.  He  gave  orders  to  his  amirs  to  assemble  his  forces, 
and  he  himself  went  from  Muhamaddbdd  to  Ahmaddb&d.     He 

■ 

remained  there  a  week,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  Sh^kh 
Ahmad  Khattu,  and  of  his  sons^  each  of  whom  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  ''  Eutb "  in  his  day,  and  from  whose  spirits  his 
ancestors  used  to  derive  inspiration  and  grace."^  He  then 
returned  to  Muhamad&b&d. 

In  the  month  of  Shaw&l  a.h.  918  (a.d.  1612),  he  set  out 
firom  Muhamad&b&d  to  overthrow  the  infidels,  and  to  assist  the 
faithful  Muhamadans,  who  were  suffering  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  these  vile  miscreants.  He  marched  with 
an  overwhelming  army  towards  M&lwah,  and  halted  for  a  few 

would  hardly  have  gone  as  far  as  he  appears  to  have  gone  in  depressing  the 
Muhamadan  party.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  forced  on  by  events  and  by 
their  intrig^ies* 

*  The  passage  is  variously  g^ven,  and  is  obscure. 
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days  at  the  town  of  Oodhrah^  to  allow  time  for  the  gathering 
of  the  forces  which  had  been  summoned  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions. 

While  he  was  thus  waitings  information  came  that  *Ain-ul- 
Mulk^  Oovemor  of  Nahrw&lah^  otherwise  Pattan,  was  coming 
to  wait  upon  the  Sultdu.  It  appeared  that  the  B&jah  of 
I^dar,  Bhim^  the  son  of  Bh&n^  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and 
with  a  numerous  force  had  thrown  into  confusion  all  the 
country  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river  S&bar.  To  put  a  stop  to 
this,  'Ain-ul-Mulk  marched  against  the  R&jah's  territories  and 
ravaged  them.  When  he  was  three  k6s  from  Fdar  the  R&jah 
came  against  him  with  a  very  large  force,  and  a  fierce  action 
ensued.  Both  sides  fought  bravely.  Abd-ul-Mulk,  brother 
of  'Ain-ul-Mulk,  and  many  renowned  warriors  were  slain.* 
After  these  losses,  'Ain-ul-MuIk  finding  himself  unable  to 
contend  against  the  overpowering  forces  of  the  enemy,  who 
outnumbered  him  many-fold,  accepted  his  defeat,  and  retired 
upon  Pattan. 

On  hearing  this  the  Sult&n  turned  aside  from  his  expedition 
against  Mdlwah,  and  marched  from  G^dhrah  towards  Fdar. 
On  reaching  the  town  of  Mordsah  he  sent  out  his  forces 
against  the  R&jah,  with  orders  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the 
country.  The  B&jah  fled  to  the  hill  country .f  On  the  fourth 
day  after  his  arrival  there,  the  Sultdn  marched  from  Mor&sah 
and  encamped  in  the  outskirts  of  IMar.|  He  then  gave  orders 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  houses  and  temples,  so  that  not 
even  a  trace  of  them  should  be  left.  This  happened  in  the  year 
H.  919  (a.d.  1518).  When  the  B&jah  was  informed  of  this 
destruction,  he   sought  the  intercession  of  Malik   Eobi,§  a 


*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akban  he  lost  forty  men  and  an  elephant, 
which  last  was  cat  to  pieces. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds,  "  of  Bijanagar." 

J  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  ten  B^jputs  were  found  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  death,  and  were  slain  accordingly. 

§  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  call  him  Malik  Gop^,  and  make 
him  an  envoy  of  the  Rii ;  but  he  was  really  a  minister  of  Mnzaffar,  as 
described  in  tne  text.    He  will  be  found  often  mentioned  in  the  MqneL 
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Brahman  and  a  minister  of  the  Sultfin^  who  begged  his 
forgiveness.  The  Suitdn^  being  still  determined  on  reckoning 
with  the  infidels  of  Mdlwah,  forgave  the  R&jah^  and  retired, 
after  receiving  a  snitable  tribute.* 

Snltin  MuzafEar  returned  to  Godhrah,  and  having  sent  back 
Prince  Sikandar  Kh&n  to  Muhamadabdd^  continued  his  march  to 
M&lwah.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Dahod  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built  there.  When  he  had  passed  through  the  pass  of  D^61ah^ 
which  is  very  difficulty  he  rested  three  days.  He  appointed 
Safdar  Khdn  to  command  the  garrison  of  that  place  and  to 
keep  open  the  road.  Here  the  son  of  the  head  man  of  Dhdr, 
which  belongs  to  Mdlwah^  came  to  make  submission  and 
obtain  protection.  The  Sult&n  sent  Malik  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk 
S&rang  to  Dh&r^  to  protect  and  reassure  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  now  ascertained  that  Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  and  Medini 
R^  had  gone  towards  Ch&nderi. 

After  the  defeat  which  Sult&n  Muhamad  ELhilji  suffered,  as 
before  related,  he  sought  reiiige  with  Sult&n  Sikandar  Lodi,  and 
with  his  help  had  got  several  districts  of  Chdnd^ri  into  his 
possession.f  Sultfin  Muzaffar  thereupon  observed  that  his 
object  in  this  invasion  was  not  to  take  away  the  country  from 
Sultfiu  Mahmud,  who  was  a  Musulmkn  king,  but  solely  to 
remove  Medini  Bdo  and  the  vile  infidels  who  had  collected 
round  him,  and  to  make  peace  between  the  two  brothers. 
Since  at  that  time  Sultdn  Mahmud  Ehilji  had  another  affair 
in  hand,  he,  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  would  wait  and  see  the  result, 
and  would  then  act  as  the  occasion  should  require.  | 

•  The  **  T4rikh.i.Alfi "  giyes  this  tribate  as  twenty  lalcha  of  tankahs 
(equivalent  to  two  thousand  tumdns),  oue  hundred  horses  and  other  presents. 
Firishtah  oorroborates  this,  and  says  the  money  was  given  to  'Ain-ul-Mulk  to 
enable  him  to  raise  more  men. 

t  The  "  Tirfkh-i-Alfi "  says  that  Sikandar  L<5di  assisted  him  with  12,000 
men. 

t  The  history  of  these  events  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  Milwah, 
for  which  see  the  "  Tab.  Akbari/'  Mdlwah  chapter,  and  Firishtah  (Briggs), 
vol.  iv.  pp.  249-59.  M^dini  Rao  first  made  himself  conspicuous  by  fidelity  to 
Mahmud,  and  the  bravery  which  he  showed  with  his  followers  in  the  battle- 
field. He  undoubtedly  gained  practically  supreme  power  in  Mandii;  and, 
naturally,  to  retain  it,  employed  only  his  own  race.     He  became  hateful  to 
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Orders  were  given  for  Eiw&m-ul-Mulk  to  join  the  Sultdn 
from  Dh&r.  Next  day  he  arrived^  and  he  gave  such  a  glowing 
description  of  the  buildings  of  the  deer-park,  which  had  been 
formed  there  under  the  orders  of  Sultdn  Ohi&s-ud-din,  that  the 
Sult&n's  curiosity  was  excited.  He  left  his  camp,  and  taking 
with  him  twelve  thousand  light  horse  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants,  he  went  to  gaze  upon  this  splendid  building. 
He  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  tank  of  Dh^,  and  some 
of  the  nobles  observed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Sult&n  would  also  pay  a  visit  to  Mandu.  The  Sult&n  replied 
that  there  was  no  pleasure  in  seeing  a  house  without  its 
master.  At  the  hour  of  afternoon  prayer  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
shrines  of  Shekh  Kam&l  and  Shekh  'Abdulldh  Jangdl,*  who 
both  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  Dhdr.  The  people  of  the  town 
all  came  out  to  see  the  Sult&n,  and  welcomed  and  blessed 
him. 

In  the  morning  the  Sultdn  directed  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Sultdni, 
Rezi-ul-Mulk,  Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Chimman  (whose  title 
was  Muh&fiz-ul-Mulk),  and  Sdif  Eh£n,  to  visit  the  buildings  at 
Dildwarah  and  the  deer-park  there,  and  to  return  the  same  day 
and  report  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  In  the  meantime  the 
Sult&n  amused  himself  by  visiting  the  deer-park  of  Dh&r. 
When  evening  came  the  amirs  had  not  returned,  so  the  Sultan 
said,  **  It  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  go  to  Dildwarah."  When  he 
arrived  he  did  not  find  the  amirs  there,  and  Alaf  Khfin  said  to 
him  that  perhaps  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  had  gone  to  the  village  of 
Na'lchah,  to  see  his  brother  named  R&i  Singh  who  dwelt  there. 
The  Sultdn  visited  various  places  at  Dildwarah,  and  returned  to 
Dhdr.  At  nightfall  it  was  reported  that  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  had 
gained  a  victory  and   was  returning.     The   Sult&n  inquired 


the  Mahamadan  party,  and  is  roondlj  abused  in  all  their  histoncal  works } 
but  even  their  descriptions  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  his  loyalty, 
bravery,  and  chivalrous  courtesy. 

•  The  name  may  be  "  Chang^."  The  "Tab.  Akbari*'  has  a  curious  story 
that  Sh6kh  Abdullah  and  his  father  wei*e  originally  wazira  of  Eijah  Bhoj, 
and  that  the  former  was  converted  to  Islam. 
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where  he  had  gained  it,  and  it  then  appeared  that  when  Nizfim- 
ul-Mulk  was  returning  from  Na'lchah^  the  infidels  in  the  fort  of 
Mandii  came  out  and  pursued  him.  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  faced 
about^  and  fought.  Forty  of  the  infidels  were  killed^  and  the 
rest  fled  back  to  Mandu.  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  returned  victorious^ 
but  the  Sult&n  was  angry^  and  spoke  harshly  to  him  for 
going  to  Na'lchah  without  orders  and  risking  a  disaster  to 
the  force. 

On  the  third  day  the  Sult&n  returned  from  Dh&r  to  his 
army,  and  then  returned  to  the  capital.  The  author  of  the 
'^  T&rikh-i-Bah&dar  Sh^P'  says  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Sult&n  in  this  campaign,  and  saw  the  occurrences 
which  he  has  recorded.* 

In  the  year  h.  920  (a.d.  1514)  the  Sult&n  arrived  at 
Muhamad&b&d,  and  it  was  reported  to  him  that,  after  the  death 
of  B&o  Bhim,  B&jah  of  I'dar,  his  nephew  B&i  Mal,t  with  the 
support  of  B&n&  S&nk&,  B&jah  of  Chitor,  had  ousted  Bih&r 
Mai,  the  son  of  BA6  Bhim,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  The  Sult&n  was  displeased,  and  said  that  Bhim  had 
taken  possession  of  I'dar  with  his  sanction,  and  that  the  B&n& 


*  Mnzaffar  Shih's  action  is  not  very  clearly  accounted  for.  He  was  not 
very  well  inclined  to  S&bib  Khdn,  and  probably  thought  that,  under  cover  of 
supporting  him,  Sikandar  Lodi  was  really  endeavouring  to  get  M^wah  for 
himself  $  nor  was  this  an  unlikely  suspicion,  for  an  attempt  to  assert  his 
supremacy  was  actually  made  by  some  of  the  officers  of  Sikandar  L<5di ;  a 
proceeding  which  caused  a  breach  between  the  Dehli  Sultin  and  S&hib  Elhiln's 
party,  and  this  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  former  to  Dehli.  Nevertheless, 
this  had  already  happened  just  before  Sult4n  Muzaffar*s  retreat  to  his  own 
country.  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  that  Mahmtid  Khilji  was  in  despair 
when  he  heard  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk's  action ;  for  though  the  Dehli  Sultin  had 
retreated,  he  had  still  forces  starting  up  on  every  side,  and  S&hib  Kh&n,  with 
(the  Mdlwah)  Muh&fiz  Kh&n  (who  appears  to  have  rejoined  him),  was 
marching  on  Mandu,  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari"  adds  that  Mahmtid  addressed  a 
letter  to  Muzaffar  Shdh  remonstrating  with  him  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
distresses  to  attack  him.  Possibly  Muzaffar's  real  intention  was,  as  he 
avowed,  to  restore  Mahmud,  to  his  rightful  position;  but,  finding  he  was 
more  of  a  free  agent  than  he  imagined,  and  not  caring  to  interfere  on  S&hib 
Khan's  behalf,  he  determined  to  withdraw.  In  the  end  S&hib  Eh4n  was 
defeated  by  Mahmud,  and  eventually  came  to  terms  with  the  latter,  and 
retired,  with  a  jdgir^  into  private  life. 

t  According  to  the  "  T4rikh-i-Alfi,"  he  was  sister's  son  to  Bhim  Rai.  The 
"  Tab.  Akbari "  calls  him  "  son  of  Sdraj  Mai,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
Bana." 
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had  no  right  to  help  R&i  Mai  to  dispossess  him.  He  issued 
stringent  orders  to  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  jdgirddr  of  Ahmadnagar^ 
to  drive  R&i  Mai  out  of  I'dar  and  re-establish  Bihdr  Mal^  the 
son  of  Bhim.*  After  this  the  Sultdn  himself  went  to  Ahmad - 
nagar^  and  eventually  returned  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ahmad&bdd. 

In  A.H.  923  (a.d.  1517)t  R^  Mai  fought  with  the  royal 
armies,  and  was  sometimes  defeated^  sometimes  successful. 
While  the  Sultan  was  passing  the  rainy  season  at  Ahmad&b&d 
in  ease  and  pleasure,  several  amirs  of  M&lwah,  such  as  Habib 
Kh^u,:(  Shekh  J&bulandah,  and  others,  through  fear  of  M^dini 
B&6^  fled  and  came  to  the  Sult&n.  He  inquired  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Mandu,  and  they  told  him  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  Isldm  had  been  quite  set  aside,  and  that  M^dini 
R^,  in  his  hatred  of  that  religion,  had  put  several  good  and 
noted  men  and  others  to  death;  while  some,  who  had  got 
notice  of  his  designs  against  them,  had  gone  into  exile  and 
were  wandering  in  foreign  countries.  Before  long,  they  said, 
the  infidels  would  kill  Sult&n  Mahmud,  or  blind  him  and  put 
him  in  prison.  This  information  greatly  distressed  the  Sult&n^ 
and  he  swore  that^  by  God^s  help,  after  the  rains  he  would 
march  to  Mandii  to  destroy  M^dini  R&6  and  the  vile  infidels 

•  AcoordiDg  to  the  "  Tdrfkh-i-Alfi "  this  was  done,  and  Bihdr  Mai 
re-instated.  The  *' Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  NiziLm-nl-Molk  afterwards  went 
in  pnrsuit  of  Bdi  Mai  into  the  Bfjanagar  hills,  and  fought  a  severe  but 
indecisive  action  with  him.  The  Snltdn  directed  him  to  return  and  rebuked 
him  for  exceeding  his  orders  and  unnecessarily  weakening  his  force.  The 
"  T4rikh-i-Alff  "  and  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  give  a.h.  921  as  the  date  of  Bihar  Mai's 
re-instatement. 

t  The  **MirAt-i.Ahmadi"  gives  the  better  reading  of  "  From  921  to  923." 
The  " Tab.  Akbari"  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  fights.  Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
was  recalled  on  account  of  remissness — apparently  in  the  earlier  part  of  923 — 
and  Nasrat-ul-MuIk  was  appointed  temporarily  to  replace  him.  Taking 
a<lvantage  of  this  change,  Rai  Mai  attacked  I'dar  itself.  Zahir-ul-Mulk,  who 
was  in  charge  of  I'dar  with  a  hundred  horse,  was  unsupported,  for  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  had  started  for  Muliamadabdd,  and  Nasrat-ul-Mulk  had  not  got  beyond 
Ahmadnagar.  He  gave  battle,  nevertheless,  and  was  killed,  with  tweuty- 
seven  of  his  men.  The  Sultdn  then  desired  Nasrat-ul-Mulk  to  attack  Bija- 
nagar,  which  had  been  an  asylum  for  the  turbulent  and  rebellious. 

t  The  **  Tab.  Akbari "  calls  Habib  KhAn^  Governor  of  Ashtah  or  Ashta- 
nagar.  Briggs  says  he  was  Kiizi  of  Chdti  Mah^swar.  He  mentions  also 
Bhekh  Hamid  of  Bhilsah,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 
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of  those  parts^  to  deliver  the  oppressed  and  injured,  and  to 
re-establish  the  rule  and  practice  of  Isldm.^ 

Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji  saw  that  all  the  country  and  power  of 
M&lwah,  with  the  treasure  and  the  army,  were  in  the  hands 
of  M^dini  B&6,  and  that  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  the  mere 
name  of  Sult&n,  and  that  even  this  was  scarcely  of  any 
account;  he  formed  the  design  of  escaping  from  Mandu. 
With  this  object  he  went  out  on  pretence  of  hunting  for  several 
days.  One  day  he  galloped  about  from  mom  to  evening,  till 
the  Hindus  who  had  been  placed  in  guard  over  him  and  who 
were  worn  out,  went  to  sleep.  No  one  was  allowed  near  him 
but  the  servants  of  M^dini  BAb,  If  he  wanted  water  or  food 
a  Hindu  served  him ;  grooms,  porters,  all  about  him  were 
Hindus.  Among  them  was  a  R&jput,  named  Eishnfi,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Oharhali.  He  was  a  zaminddr  of 
M&lwah,  and,  compared  with  the  other  Bdjputs,  he  was  very 
respectful  in  his  duty.  The  Sult&n  said  to  him,  ''  Kishni,  I 
am  very  miserable;  can  you  get  two  horses  from  the  royal 
stables  and  conduct  me  to  Gujar&t,  so  that  I  may  go  to  Sultdn 
Muzaffar  and  obtain  assistance  to  give  this  evil-doer  his 
deserts  ?  If  you  will  render  me  this  service,  then,  please  God, 
I  will  reward  you  richly.''  Kishnd  consented,  and  said  that  he 
and  his  sons  were  devoted  to  the  Sult&n  and  had  been  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  this  nature ;  they  had  not  presumed  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  before,  but  now  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power,  and  provide  two  strong  and  swift  horses  at  the  spot 
appointed.  The  Sultan  continued  hunting  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  then  returned  to  the  female  apartments.  A.11 
the  guards  of  Mediui  R&6  were  so  thoroughly  tired  that  they 
dispersed  to  their  homes  and  took  their  rest.    When  one  watch 

*  Further  internal  struggles  had  taken  place  in  M&lwah  which  had 
andoubtedly  resulted  in  giving  over  the  entire  power  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hindu  party,  and  in  reducing  Mahmud  himself  to  a  simple  puppet. 
The  history  of  these  struggles  and  intrigues  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree, 
and  the  relation  is  not  altogether  to  the  disadrantage  of  M^dinf  Rd<5.  Their 
history  may  be  found  in  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  under  the  head  of 
Malwah. 
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of  the  night  had  passed^  the  Sult&n  left  the  fort  by  a  secret 
passage.  KishnU  brought  two  horses  from  the  stables  of  the 
Sult&n^  who  mounted  one  of  them  and  placed  upon  the  other 
his  favourite  wife  B&ni  Kan&kra.'^  Eishnd  went  before  them 
and  guided  them  on  the  road  to  Gujar&t.  They  travelled  the 
remainder  of  the  night  and  all  the  next  day  till  they  reached 
the  village  of  Bhakdrah  on  the  frontier  of  Gujardt.  As  their 
horses  were  very  tired^  they  alighted  and  sat  down  under  a  tree 
near  the  village.  Next  day  the  fact  was  reported  to  Kaisar 
Ehdn,  the  Governor  of  the  town  of  Dahod,  which  is  ten  k6H 
distant  from  Bhak6rah.  Kaisar  Eh&n  at  once  waited  on  the 
Sult&n,  showed  him  every  attention  and  royal  honour,  and 
remained  in  attendance  to  supply  all  his  wants.  He  instantly 
sent  off  a  camel  express  to  Sult&n  Muzaffar.  On  hearing  this 
news  Sult&n  Muzaffar  was  greatly  delighted,  and  sent  off  horses 
with  embroidered  saddles  and  bridles,  and  elephants  with  velvet 
trappings;  he  also  sent  male  and  female  attendants,  and 
despatched  them  in  charge  of  several  of  his  chief  nobles,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  welcome,  assuring  him  of  his  delight  at 
receiving  him,  and  saying  that  he  hoped  soon  to  give  him 
active  support  and  to  restore  the  fort  of  Mandu  to  him.  When 
the  cavalcade  approached,  Sult&n  Mahmud  came  out  to  welcome 
it;  all  the  nobles  alighted  from  their  horses  and  paid  him 
homage;  at  the  same  moment  the  camp,  which,  with  the 
baggage,  had  been  sent  for  Sult&n  Mahmud,  was  pitched,  and, 
the  nobles  withdrawing,  the  Sult&n  took  possession  of  it. 

The  spies  of  M^dini  Rfio  saw  and  reported  to  him  this 
reception,  which  struck  the  infidel  with  terror.  The  day  after, 
Sult&n  Muzaffar  sent  off  the  amirs,  and  he  himself  marched 
with  the  resolve  of  punishing  the  traitors  at  Mandii.  He 
reached  G6dhrah,  twelve  kds  from  Muhamad&bfid,  and  halted. 
There  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sikandar  Lodi, 
Sult&n  of  Dehli,  and  of  the  accession  at  A'grah  of  his  son 

*  tLioi  Kandkri — Kandkrd  means  "golden." 
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Ibrfihim.  This  happened  in  the  year  h.  923  (a.d.  1517). 
Sultdn  Muzaffar  assembled  the  learned  and  religious  men^  and 
recited  Bifdtihah  for  the  soul  of  Sult&n  Ibrahim. 

Muzaffar  marched  on  to  the  village  of  Deolah.  In  the 
hunting-ground  there  he  met  Sultdn  Mahmiid,  and  accorded  to 
him  a  right  royal  reception  to  comfort  him;  for  Sult&n 
Mahmud  was  depressed  and  unwell  from  the  sad  state  of  his 
affairs  and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey ."^ 

When  Medini  BAS  heard  of  the  Sult&n's  arrival  at  De61ah  on 
the  borders  of  M&lwah,  he  sent  Sh&di  Khdn^  Pithdrd^f  Bhim 
Earanah  Badan,  Ehdkhu,  and  U^gar  Sen,  to  hold  the  fort  of 
Mandii,  while  he  marched  against  Dh&r.  Alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  his  adversary,  he  retreated  to  U'jain  without 
fighting,  and  Sultan  Muzaffar  advanced  to  Mandu  and  in- 
vested the  place.  The  trenches  were  allotted  to  different 
amirs,  and  every  day  the  infidels  sallied  out  and  fought. :( 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  days,  and  the  garrison 
was  in  difficulties,  when  M6dini  R66  conveyed  a  message  to 
the  besieged,§  directing  them  to  open  communications  with 
Sult&n  Muzaffar,  and,  proposing  peace  and  amity,  to  get  an 
armistice  for  one  month,  upon  a  promise  to  surrender  the 
fort  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  to  become  subjects  of  the 
Sultfin ;  assuring  them  that  in  the  meantime  he,  Medini 
Rdo,  would  obtain  such  strong  reinforcements  from  the  Rdnd 
as  would  cause  Sult&n  Muzaffar  to  withdraw  without  fighting, 

*  According  to  the  "  Mir&t-i-Ahmadf  '*  the  SultiLn  started  on  the  4th 
Zf-1-Ka'dah,  reached  Dedlah  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  arrived 
before  Mandu  on  the  23rd. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  **  and  Firishtah  both  say  that  the  command  was  con- 
fided to  Rai  Pithdra,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  son  of  M^dinf  R^.  The 
fragment  of  the  "  Tdrfkh-i-Muza£Far  Sh&hf  "  in  the  British  Maseum  seems  to 
confirm  this.  The  lithographed  copy  also  has  this  name,  but  not  the  others. 
It  is  hoped  to  give  extracts  from  this  latter  work  in  Vol.  II.  Briggs  calls 
him  Bh^n  Rai.  and  son  to  Medini  Bdo,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.  The  Hyderdb^  MS. 
also  gives  the  name  of  Rdi  Pitbord. 

X  According  to  the  '*  Tab.  Akbari "  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  repulsing  one  of  these  sallies  and  inflicting  heavy  loss 
on  the  enemy. 

§  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  and  Firishtah  say  these  messages  were  sent  to  his 
son,  who  conducted  the  negotiations. 
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and  retreat  to  Oujardt,  never  to  enter  upon  so  vain  an  enter- 
prise again. 

In  accordance  with  these  directions  the  infidels  craftily 
opened  communications^  and  sent  out  messengers  with  suitable 
offerings  to  Khud&wand  Eh&n^  the  wazir,  and  he  took  them  to 
the  presence  of  the  Sult&n.  The  messengers,  after  paying 
due  respect,  said  that  the  garrison  humbly  solicited  an  armis- 
tice for  a  months  to  arrange  for  their  families,  and  that  they 
would  evacuate  the  fort  at  the  termination  of  the  time.  When 
the  Sult&n  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  artifice  or 
trickery  in  this  proposal,  the  messengers  protested  on  oath, 
and  he  granted  a  truce  for  a  month.*  The  infidels  at  first 
apparently  set  about  making  preparations  for  the  surrender, 
but  they  wrote  secretly  to  M^dini  1146  that  they  had  done  as 
he  desired,  and  that  he  should  now  fulfil  his  written  promise, 
and  should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  deceitful  procrastination. 

M^dini  Rdo  went  to  the  B&nd,  and  represented  that  in 
Hindustan,  among  the  Hindus,  there  was  no  man  greater  than 
he,  and  that  if  he  did  not  assist  his  own  race,  who  else  was  to 
do  so  ?  He  presented  to  the  R&n&  some  celebrated  elephants 
and  valuable  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  Sultdn  Mahmud, 
and  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  give  the  R&n&  if  he 
agreed  to  assist.  The  Rdn&  consented  to  accept  the  elephants 
and  jewels  and  to  advance  as  far  as  Sdrangpur,  but  said  that 
afterwards  he  would  act  as  circumstances  should  require.  The 
Rdn&  accordingly  marched  with  a  large  army  to  S&rangpiir, 
which  is  a  city  of  M&lwah,  about  fifty  k6s  from  Mandu. 

When  this  fact  became  known  to  Sult&n  Muzaffar  he  per- 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  sajs  that  the  Snltdn  rather  doubted  the  sinoeritj 
of  the  offer,  and  was  quite  aware  that  the  garrison  expected  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  family  of  Snltan  Mahmud  was  within  the  fort,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  treat.  The  "  Tdrikh-i-Alff  "  adds  that  both  he  and 
Mahmiid  were  induced  to  treat,  to  avoid  the  heavy  loss  of  life  which  would 
occur  in  the  capture  of  so  strong  a  fort.  The  "Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  one 
condition  of  the  truce  was  that  the  Bultan  should  fall  back  one  march ;  and 
both  that  work  and  Firishtah  say  the  Sultdn  actually  retired  for  six  k68  (say 
twelve  miles). 

17 
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ceived  the  deceit  and  trickery  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  He 
detached  'A'dil  Khdn  A'siri  and  KiwAm-ul-Mulk  Sdrang  with 
a  veteran  force  against  the  'R&n&,  and  directed  his  own  forces 
to  renew  the  siege  and  press  it  with  increased  ardour.  They 
exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  that  next  day  the  fort  was 
taken,  and  many  infidels  were  slain  ;*  it  is  said  that  nineteen 
thousand  infidels  were  counted  lying  dead.  This  happened  in 
the  year  h.  924  (a.d.  1518),  and  the  date  is  found  in  this 
hemistich,  Kad  fath  al  Mandd  Sultdn-nd, 

Said  Jal^l  Bukhdri  and  Malik  Mahmiid  used  to  say  that 
the  infidels  seemed  all  to  have  become  at  once  invisible^  and 
the  Malik^  who  was  in  the  fight,  used  himself  to  tell  the 
following  story :  ''  After  the  defeat  of  the  infidels,  when  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  I  went  up  to  thte  fort  and  wandered 
about  among  several  houses ;  and  whenever  I  found  an  infidel 
enemy  I  hastened  to  kill  him.  I  found  one  house,  the  door  of 
which  was  fastened  inside.  I  thought  there  might  be  some 
infidels  inside,  so  I  broke  it  open.  It  was  empty ;  but  there 
was  an  underground  room.  I  thought  the  infidels  might  be  in 
that,  so  I  rushed  in  shouting  '  All&h,  AUdh ! '  when  I  perceived 
that  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  infidels  lying  dead, 
some  of  them  with  their  heads  cut  ofi*.  One  was  still  alive, 
however,  and  I  asked  him  how  this  came  about.  He  said,  *  I 
hid  myself  in  this  underground  room  in  fear  of  my  life,  when 
suddenly  a  party  of  men    with   drawn  swords  came  in  and 

*  Ac<;ording  to  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Alfi,"  the  storm  con  tinned  for  four  days,  the 
fighting  being  hand-to-hand,  and  with  enormous  losses  on  both  sides.  On 
the  night  of  the  fifth  day,  while  the  garrison  were  mostly  asleep,  the  walls 
wore  successfully  escaladed,  and,  a  gate  being  thrown  open,  the  place  was 
carried  by  surprise.  The  Rdjputs  performed  the  johar.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf* 
confirms  this  story,  and  Firishtah's  ao/count  varies  only  a  little.  Most  autho- 
rities give  the  number  of  Hindus  plain  as  nineteen  thousand,  but  the  '^  Mirit- 
i-Ahmadi "  says :  "  Some  call  it  forty  thousand ;  perhaps,  if  women  and 
children  are  included,  it  fwa?/  have  approached  the  latter  number."  The"MirAt- 
i-Ahmadi  **  gives  the  date  of  the  capture  as  tho  2nd  of  Safar ;  but  later  on 
Sultan  MuzafFar  is  represented  as  visiting  Sultan  Mahmud  on  the  lltb  of 
Safar,  tliree  days  after  the  capture.  This  would  make  the  date  the  8th  of 
Safar.  The  latter  date  would  give  tho  duration  of  the  siege  (if  it  began  on 
tlie  23rd  Zi-1-Ka'dah)  as  exactly  seventy-five  days,  of  which  the  last  five  were 
occupied  in  the  storm,  and  the  previous  twenty  by  the  truce. 
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killed  us  all,  cutting  off  our  heads/  A  little  later  he  also 
surrendered  his  soul  to  Hell.'*  * 

When  the  Sultdn  entered  the  fortress  some  of  his  friends 
congratulated  him  on  having  conquered  Mfilwah,  a  country 
greater  in  exjtent  than  Oujardt ;  but  as  it  had  been  won  by  his 
skill  and  valour^  and  nearly  two  thousand  f  Muhamadans  had 
fallen  in  the  siege,  they  asked  what  sense  there  could  be  in 
handing  it  over  to  Sult&n  Mahmud.  The  Sult&n,  on  hearing 
these  remarks,  at  once  left  the  fortress,  and  said  to  Mahmud, 
*'  Take  care  that  none  of  my  men  get  into  the  fort."  Mahmud 
expressed  his  obligation  and  devotion  to  the  Sult&n,  and  re- 
quested him  to  make  a  stay  there  as  a  guest.  Sultdn  Muzaffar 
replied  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  three  days  later,!  but 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  remain  longer  at  that  time ;  and 
though  Sult&n  Mahmud  pressed  him,  he  still  refused.  Some 
time  after^  the  associates  of  the  Sult&n  asked  him  why  he  left 
the  fortress  so  hastily,  and  he  said  he  had  done  so  because  his 
men  tempted  him  to  retain  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  belong- 
ing to  Mahmud ;  but  he  had  entered  on  the  war  entirely  as  a 
duty  to  God,  and  he  feared  that  if  he  remained  there  tempta- 
tion might  shake  his  good  resolution ;  and  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tion was  not  on  Sult&n  Mahmud  in  this  matter^  but  that  Sult&n 
Mahmud  had  conferred  an  obligation  upon  him,  sayings 
'<  Through  him  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  this 
happiness  and  of  seeing  the  desire  of  mine  eyes." 

When  Sult&n  Eutb-ud-din  defeated  Sult&n  Mahmud  Ehilji 
at  Eapparbanj,  there  was  a  desperate  battle  and  untold 
slaughter.  In  the  confusion,  which  was  like  that  of  the  Day 
of  Resurrection^  the  horse  of  Sultfin  Eutb-ud-din's  treasurer^ 

*  There  is  another  story,  which  is  nninterestiDg  and  of  no  historical  valae, 
and  is  omitted  here.     Not  all  the  MSS.  give  these  anecdotes. 

t  One  MS.  reads  "  ten  thousand.** 

i  According  to  Firishtah,  Mnzaffar  at  onee  marched  towards  Ujjain,  near 
to  which  place  Bdnd  SdnkiL  had  arrived ;  but  at  Dh&r  was  met  by  tidings 
from  'A'dil  Khdn  A'sirf ,  who  had  been  watching  the  Kind,  that,  on  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  Mandii,  he  had  promptly  retired.  The  "  Tdrfkh-i-Alfi  '*  gives 
the  same  story.    The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  also  says  he  marched  the  day  after  the  M 

capture.  ' 
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who  was  carrying  the  SuMn's  jewelled  sword-belt,  galloped 
into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  treasurer  fell  off  his  horse  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  they  took  the  jewelled 
belt  from  him  and  gave  it  to  Sult&n  Mahmiid.  It  remained  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Mdlwah  Sultdns.  When  the  fort  was 
stormed,  the  throne  and  a  pair  of  armlets  came  into  Sultdn 
Muzaffar's  possession.  Sultdn  Mahmud  now  sent  the  belt  by 
his  son — who  had  been  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
but  was  released  on  the  storming  of  the  fort — with  a  suitable 
sword  and  horse,  and  an  invitation  to  a  banquet,  to  Sult&n 
Muzaffar.  He  accepted  it,  and  dismissed  the  boy  with  much 
kindness  and  favour,  and  with  many  presents.* 

Sultan  Mahmud  desired  the  people  of  the  city  to  adorn  it 
with  mirrors,  to  whitewash  their  houses,  and  to  lay  down 
carpets  in  the  streets,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
arrange  all  the  preparations.  On  the  eleventh  of  Safar, 
according  to  his  promise  to  come  on  the  third  day.  Sultan 
Muzaffar  visited  the  fort,  and  all  the  people  of  the  city,  in 
enormous  bands,  great  and  small,  male  and  female,  came  out 
to  see  him,  standing  on  the  walls  and  on  the  house-tops,  and 
expressed  their  thanks  and  blessings.  Sultdn  Mahmud  enter- 
tained him  most  sumptuously.  After  the  banquet  he  conducted 
him  round  the  palace.  Unexpectedly  they  entered  a  building 
in  which  there  was  a  quadrangle,  painted  and  gilded,  with 
rooms  all  round.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  middle  the 
doors  of  all  the  rooms  opened,  and  the  women  of  Sultdn 
Mahmud  appeared  at  them,  beautifully  dressed  and  adorned, 
and  looking  like  huris  and  parts.  It  is  said  that  Sultdn 
Mahmud  had  two  thousand  beautiful  women  in  his  house. 
The  Sult&ns  of  Mandii  were  all  very  luxurious  to  an  incredible 
extent,  more  especially  Sultan  Ghi&s-ud-din  ;  so  much  so  that, 
if  a  person  indulges  in  excessive  luxury,  it  is  to  this  day  said 

*  This  story  is  not  in  any  MS.,  but  only  in  the  lithographed  edition.  The 
throne  and  armlets  meant  were  apparently  part  of  the  Gujarat  regalia 
taken  when  Kutb-ud-din's  treasury  was  plundered,  during  the  battle  of 
Klapparbanj. 
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of  him,  "  He  is  as  luxurious  as  Ghids-ud-din,'*  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  if  he  does  not  turn  to  better  ways  he  will 
be  brought  to  sorrow.  No  one  was  ever  allowed  to  intrude 
upon  the  Sult&n.  Twice  only  in  all  his  reign  were  tidings  of 
sorrow  brought  to  him.  Once,  when  his  son-in-law  died,  none 
of  his  wazirs  or  nobles  dare  tell  him  the  news,  nor  of  the 
women  within  the  palace  was  one  found  willing  to  tell  him. 
At  last  they  were  obliged  to  make  his  daughter  meet  him  with 
her  head  dressed  in  white.  When  the  Sult&n  saw  her,  he 
said,  '^  Oh,  I  suppose  her  husband  must  be  dead,  as  she  is  in 
white  clothes.'*  The  other  instance  was  when  Sult&n  Bahl61 
Lodi  plundered  some  of  the  parganahs  of  Chanderi,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  Sult&n.  None  of  his  wazirs  dared  boldly 
to  tell  him,  but  they  made  him  aware  of  it  by  means  of  a  band 
of  Hindus,  who  dressed  up  themselves  as  Afghans,  and, 
mimicking  the  operation  of  plundering,  mentioned  the  names 
of  the  parganahs.  When  he  understood,  he  said,  "  What !  is 
the  Governor  of  Chanderi  a  corpse,  that  he  does  not  revenge 
himself  on  some  of  Bahlol's  parganahs*}'^  Sultan  Mahmud's 
women  brought  plates  full  of  gems  and  golden  ornaments  like 
the  peacocks  of  Heaven,  for  Sultan  Muzaffar.  Sult&n  Mu- 
zaffar,  when  he  saw  them,  said,  ^'  To  look  on  what  is  unlawful 
is  a  crime.'*  Sult&n  Mahmud  said  that  they  and  all  he  had 
were  at  Sultan  Muzaffar*s  disposal.  The  latter  thanked  him, 
but  begged  that  they  might  return  within  the  pardah ;  and  at 
a  signal  they  all  instantly  disappeared  like  fairies.  When  they 
came  out  of  the  palace  Sult&n  Muzafiar  took  leave  and  retired 
to  his  own  house.* 

It  is  said  that  when  Sultdn  Mahmud  fled  for  refuge  to 
Sultan  Muzaffar,  as  above  related,  Medini  R^  made  no  diffe- 
rence whatever  in  the  expenses  of  Mahmud's  harem — provisions 
and  clothes,  perfumes  and  money,  were  supplied  as  before 
without  any  alteration.     Once  a  day  he  (Medini  R&6)  used  to 

«  This  story  as  to  Ghi&B-nd-din  oocnre  only  in  the  Hyderib&d  MS.  and  the 
lithographed  edition. 
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go  into  the  darbdr,  and  vow  and  protest  that  he  had  done 
nothing  disloyal  to  Sultan  Mahmud^  or  which  ought  to  offend 
him  and  drive  him  from  his  country;  and  he  would  say, 
'*  Write  and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  his  country  and 
appoint  another  wazir,  for  I  am  willing  to  be  his  slipper- 
bearer/'  Affairs  were  managed  just  as  before ;  and  as  regards 
the  harem,  the  eunuchs  attended  to  it  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud. 

On  the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  fort,  Sh&di  Kh6n  and 
Pithord  Ri6  Eh&khu,  two  of  the  chief  men,  were  killed  * 
Bhim  Karan  and  Badan  escaped  by  a  window,  and  fled  to 
Medini  R^.  It  is  said  that  Badan  was  so  horrified  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  people  in  the  fort  that,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  M^dini  B^,  he  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  drunk  it.f  The  sight  of  this  alarmed  Medini 
R^  and  the  K6n6,  and  the  former  said,  ^^  All  my  relations  and 
tribesmen  are  dead,j:  and  our  wives  and  children  are  captives 
in  the  hands  of  the  Muhamadans,  so  what  is  there  to  live 
for  ?  ''  He  would  have  killed  himself,  but  the  Bdn&  prevented 
him,  and  took  him  away  with  him,§  and  went  off  to  Chit6r. 
It  is  said  he  marched  thirty-seven  kds  in  one  night,  on  his 
retreat,  without  halting. 

•  The  "  Mirit-i-Ahmadi  *'  eaye :  "  The  *  Mirat-i-Sikandari  *  and  *  T4rikh-i- 
Mnzaffar-Shilhi  *  give  the  names  of  seven  chiefs  of  note  who  fell  in  the  fort." 

t  Firishtah  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  man  was  so  agitated  and 
excited  while  telling  the  story,  that  he  burst  the  bandages  of  his  wounds, 
which  being  very  serious,  he  bled  to  death  before  the  hsBmorrhage  could  be 
stopped.    The  man*s  name  is  variously  given  as  Madan  or  Badan, 

X  Including  his  son  Pithdra. 

§  It  was  apparently  the  intelligence  thus  received  that  decided  the  B.kak 
to  retreat  as  before  described.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  the  ultimate 
fate  of  M^inf  R&6.  Bind  S&nki  made  over  to  him  the  provinces  of  Chanderf , 
Gigrun,  &c.,  and  he  himself  made  the  strong  fort  of  Chanderi  his  residence. 
He  fought  under  Bind  Sinki,  at  the  battle  of  K&nwah,  against  the  Emperor 
B&bar.  He  was  afterwards  besieged  in  Chanderf  by  the  Emperor,  who 
offered  him  terms,  and  to  give  him  Sharasabdd,  in  the  Doab,  in  exchange  for 
Chanderi ;  but  Medini  Bao  made  a  stubborn  and  nearly  Hucceasf  ul  defence. 
Babar  was  nearly  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  but  an  assault  at  the  last 
moment  succeeded.  The  Bajputs,  overpowered,  performed  the  jdhavt  and 
then  Medini  Bio  and  the  others  fell  by  each  other's  swords  and  died. 
(Brskine's  "India,"  vol.  i.  pp.  479-84;  Briggs*  "Firishtah,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
69,  60.) 
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'A'dil  Khdn,  who  was  at  Dipdlpur,  fifteen  kds  from  Mandu, 
heard  of  the  Rdn^'s  flight,  and  wrote  to  Sult&n  MuzafFar 
asking  permission  to  pursue  him ;  but  the  Sultan  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient,  and  recalling  'A'dil  Kh&n,  set  off  for  his 
capital.^  Sult&n  Mahmud  accompanied  him  to  D^olah,  and 
there  took  leave  of  him.  A'saf  Kh&n  and  several  amirs  were 
left  by  Sultan  Muzaffar  to  support  Sultfin  Mahmud.  The 
Sult&n  desired  them  not  to  receive  the  smallest  coin  from 
Sult&n  Mahmud,  on  pain  of  his  heavy  displeasure.  'A^dil 
Kh&n  A^siri  also  took  leave  here^  and  went  to  A^sir  and  Bur- 
hdnpiir.  After  a  few- days'  hunting  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
Sult&n  marched  in  triumph  to  I'dar;t  thence  he  went  to  Mu- 
hamad&b^,  and  passed  the  hot  season  and  rains  there  in 
ease  and  pleasure,  giving  his  army  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  campaign. 

In  the  year  h.  925,  Sultan  Mahmud  Khiiji  marched  to  aarkdr 
Gdgrun,  where  he  attacked  Bhim  Karan^  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,!  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  possession  of  the  place,  and,  having 
made  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  R&n&  led  out  a  powerful  army  against  Sult&n  Mah- 
mud, and  a  great  battle  was  fought.  The  infidels  were  several 
fold  more  numerous  than  the  Musulm^ns^  but,  notwithstanding 
their  inferiority  of  numbers,  the  soldiers  of  Isl&m  fought 
valiantly  till  they  were  overwhelmed,  and  great  numbers 
became  martyrs.  Sult&n  Mahmud  bore  himself  bravely,  and 
made  repeated  charges,  but  he  received  several  woimds,  and  his 

•  The  "  Taiikh-i-Alfi  "  states  that  the  very  day  the  fort  of  Mandfi  feU, 
Muzaffar  Sh4h  moved  out  against  the  Ban£.  It  was  after  his  return, 
apparently,  that  the  feasts  given  by  Mahmud  took  place. 

t  The  reason  of  this  "  hunting  expedition  "  is  explained  by  the  "  Tdrikh- 
i-Alff,"  Firishtah,  and  the  '*  Tab.  Akbari."  It  seems  that  during  the 
Bultan's  absence  at  Mandu,  Rdi  Mai,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Tdar, 
came  down  from  the  hills  and  sacked  a  portion  of  the  Pattan  district,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Gilw&rah(?).  Nasrat-ul-Mulk  had  met  and'  repulsed 
him,  but  the  Sultan  went  to  IMar  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  arrange  for  an 
expedition  into  the  hills  in  the  following  year,  for  the  punishment  of  Ki£ 
Mai  and  the  B^jah  of  Bfjanagar,  who  sheltered  him. 

X  Bee  above,  p.  256.  Bhim  Karan  is  said  to  have  been  a  deputy  of  M^dinf 
Bio,  and  was  holding  6&grun(?)  for  him.  He  was  certainly  one  of  his 
chief  officers,  and  very  probably  a  relative. 
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horse  also  was  wounded  and  disabled^  so  that  Mahmud  became 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  BA,n&. 

This  defeat  greatly  disturbed  Sultdn  Muzaffar^  and  he  sent  a 
force  to  protect  the  fort  of  Mandii.  On  hearing  this  the  R&nd 
returned  to  the  fortress  of  Chitor,  which  was  his  usual  abode. 
When  Sultan  Mahmud  fell  wounded  on  the  fields  some  soldiers 
informed  the  B&n6^  who  came  and  raised  him  up  respectfully, 
and  carried  him  in  his  own  pdlki  to  Chit6r.  Through  fear  of 
the  Muhamadan  Sultdns^  whose  dominions  bordered  on  Mandu^ 
such  as  Ibrdhim  Lodi  P&dsh^h  of  Dehli,  Sultfin  MuzafFar  of 
Oujar^t^  and  others^  the  B,6.n&  treated  Sultan  Mahmud  with  all 
possible  tenderness.  When  his  wounds  were  healed,  the  R&n& 
escorted  Mahmud  with  all  honour  for  some  marches^  and  then 
bidding  farewell^  sent  him  away  back  to  Mandii. 

In  this  year  Sultan  MuzafFar  went  from  Muhamad^b&d  to 
rdar^t  and  hunted  there  for  some  time.  He  dismissed  Nasrat- 
ul-Mulk^  who  was  in  charge  of  Fdar^  and  appointed  in  his 
place  Malik  Husain  Bahmani^  entitled  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  a  man 
renowned  for  bravery.     The  Sultdn  then  went  to  Ahmad&b&d. 

The  wazira  were  very  much  displeased  at  this  affair  (yiz. 
the  appointment  of  Niz6m-ul-Mulk,  apparently  because  he  was 
a  foreigner,  and  not  one  of  themselves)^  and  made  known  their 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Sult&n^  who  said  in  reply,  '^  I  have  now 
found  a  man  who  can  teach  you  all.  It  is  no  use  to  object." 
The  wazira  therefore  set  themselves  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  Niz&m-ul-Mulk. 

In  the  year  h.  926  (a.d.  1520),  a  certain  wandering  minstrel 
observed  in  public,  before  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  that  there  was  no 

*  This  remark  is  bardlj  generous.  The  B^n&'s  conduct  could  hardlj  have 
been  more  magnanimous  than  it  was  throughout ;  while  Mahmud  had  little 
bejond  personal  courage  to  recommend  him.  The  Gujarati  contingent  com- 
manded bj  A'saf  Khan  was  present,  and  suffered  severely  in  this  battle. 
A'saf  Khin's  son  was  amongst  the  slain. 

t  This  was  the  expedition  planned  the  previous  year.  From  the  **  TArikh- 
i-Alfi"  and  Firishtah  it  does  not  appear  that  much  was  accomplished.  B4i 
Mai  sought  refuge  in  Bijanagar,  and  the  Sult&n's  troops  got  a  good  deal  of 
plunder.  The  Sultan  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  Nasrat-ul-Mulk, 
and  to  have  superseded  him  by  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  afterwards  entitled  Mub&riz- 
ul.Mulk. 
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r^'ah  equal  to  the  Bdn&  in  all  Hindnstdn,  saying  :  '^  He  pro- 
tects Rdi  Mai,  the  Bdjah  of  Tdar,  and  you  may  stay  a  little 
time  in  I'dar,  it  will  eventually  come  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  Rdi  Mai/*  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  said,  '*  What  sort  of  a 
dog  is  the  R&nA,  and  how  can  he  protect  Rdi  Mai  ?  Here  I 
sit,  why  does  he  not  come  ?  '*  The  man  replied  that  he  was 
coming  soon,  and  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  said  that  if  he  did  not  come 
he  would  be  no  better  than  a  dog;  moreover,  he  called  for 
a  dog,  and  having  had  it  tied  up  at  the  door  of  the  darbdr, 
he  said,  '^  If  the  R6n6  does  not  come,  he  will  be  like  this 
dog.''  * 

The  bard  went  off  and  repeated  this  story  to  the  R&n6.,  who 
writhed  like  a  snake,  and,  throwing  off  his  upper  garments,  at 
once  marched  to  the  town  of  Sirohi.  The  Sultdn,  when  he 
heard  of  this,  was  desirous  of  sending  reinforcements;  but 
some  of  his  courtiers,t  who  disliked  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  said, 
^' What  power  has  the  R&nd  to  contend  against  your  officers?*' J 
Messengers  also  just  then  brought  intelligence  that  the  R&n& 
had  returned  to  Chitdr.  This  news  was,  indeed,  at  the  time, 
in  accordance  with  fact.  The  Sultdn  then  appointed  Kiw&m- 
ul-Mulk  to  hold  Ahmad&b&d,  and  he  himself  went  to  Mu- 
hamaddb&d. 

The  Bdnd  then  turned  again  and  came  to  Bagar,  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  I'dar.  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  reported  the  fact  to  the 
SuMn,  and  stated  that  the  B&n&  was  at  B&gar  with  forty 
thousand  horse,  and  was  threatening  I^dar,  and  that  the  nominal 
garrison  of  Tdar  amounted  in  all  to  five  thousand  horse,  but 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  had  gone  to  Ahmaddbdd.  The 
ministers  did  not  deliver  this  despatch  to  the  Sultdn,  but 
maliciously  kept  it  back.  After  a  while  they  considered  that 
the  fact  could  not  be  hidden  from  the  King,  and  they  informed 

*  All  the  authorities  give  this  anecdote,  and  it  is  probably  true. 

t  From  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaders  of  this  intrigue  were 
Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  Sarang,  and  Malik  Kdti.  The  expressions  used  bj  some 
authorities  almost  imply  that  they  encouraged  the  B.&ni,  to  make  this  attack. 

J  According  to  some  versions,  "to  set  his  foot  in  your  country.*' 
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him  of  the  circumstances.  When  he  asked  their  advice  they 
perfidiously  represented  that  "  Nizara-ul-Mulk  was  continually 
sending  alarming  news.  When  the  B,&nA  went  to  Sirohi 
before,  he  wrote  to'  say  that  he  had  designs  upon  I'dar.  The 
Rand  has*now  come  to  Bdgar  to  receive  tribute,  and  we  are 
written  to  about  Tdar.  We  have  our  spies  there,  and  these 
will  write  the  actual  facts.*'  *  Thus  the  misconduct  of  these 
ministers,t  whose  aim  was  to  ruin  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  caused 
great  injury  to  their  sovereign,  and  led  to  the  life-blood  of 
many  Musulmdns  being  shed. 

Through  their  misrepresentations  there  was  delay  in  sending 
reinforcements,  and  the  Rdnd,  acting  energetically,  came  down 
swiftly  upon  I'dar  in  great  force.  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  who  in 
the  interim  had  been  entitled  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk,  greatly  desired 
to  fight,  but  his  friends  and  associates  restrained  him,  saying 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  oppose  the  Bdnd,  who 
had  forty  thousand  horse,  with  their  small  force,  not  number- 
ing more  than  nine  hundred  horsemen ;  to  take  such  a  step 
was  to  give  themselves  over  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  death, 
was  like  walking  into  a  pit  in  broad  daylight  and  with  open 
eyes.  The  Sultdn's  best  interests  would  be  greatly  prejudiced 
by  such  an  attempt,  and  it  could  only  bring  the  State  into  dis- 
repute. However  strongly  they  argued,  still  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
always  came  back  to  his  original  proposal.  At  length,  after 
much  discussion,  they  resolved  on  going  to  Ahmadnagar,  to 
hold  the  fortress  until  the  Sult&n  could  arrive  to  their  assis- 
tance, and  then  to  offer  battle  in  the  open. 

In  the  end  they  started  for  Ahmadnagar,  taking  Mub&riz-ul- 
Mulk  with  them.  One  hundred  men,  however,  of  the  Sultdn's 
Silahddn  horsej:  agreed  with  one  another  to  devote  themselves 
to  death,  and  to  remain  in  I'dar,  but  so  that  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk 

♦  The  "Tarikh-i-Alfi"  says  that  the  RAJputs  of  Diingarpur  and  Bana- 
bdlah  all  crowded  to  the  BAna's  standard,  till  he  had  an  army  of  forty 
thoasand  horse  and  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  elephants. 

t  See  note  f  on  p.  265. 

X  Silahddri.  These  were  irregular  cavalry,  finding  their  own  horses  and 
arms. 
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should  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  When  the  H&ni  arrived 
at  I'dar  they  sallied  out^  and  were  all  slain.  Their  leader  was 
Malik  Bakhan  O'nthariah ;  and  the  cause  of  this  act  was  that 
some  of  the  wazira  had  said  to  Malik  Bakhan^  '^  You  must  do 
something  to  put  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  to  shame/^  They  say  also 
that  another  minstrel  had,  in  order  to  flatter  Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 
recited  a  verse  in  Hindi  to  the  effect  that  the  Rdn&'s  forces 
were  like  cranes,  while  the  troops  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  would 
swoop  down  on  them  like  falcons.  When  the  Rdn&  entered 
I'dar  he  said  to  this  minstrel,  ^'  Where  are  those  royal  falcons 
of  which  you  spoke  ?  '^  Just  then  these  brave  men  charged  out 
and  attacked  the  advanced  troops  of  the  R&n&,  and  put  them 
to  flight ;  and  the  minstrel  retorted, ''  There,  they  have  come, 
those  royal  falcons  of  which  I  spoke  !  " 

On  the  way  to  Ahmadnagar  they  fell  in  with  Khizr  Kh6n 
Asad-ul-Mulk,  Ghdzi  Kh&n  Shuj&^ul-Mulk,  and  S^if  Khfin, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  I'dar  to  reinforce  them.  These 
chiefs  said  to  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk,  *'  You  ought  to  have  remained 
in  I'dar.  We,  too,  were  on  our  way  thither,  that  we  all  might 
join  and  fight  the  R&nd.  The  ^R&mk  will  now  presently  come 
to  Ahmadnagar,  and  we  will  never  consent  to  show  fear  of  the 
infidel,  and  shut  ourselves  up  behind  walls.  We  will  fight  in 
the  open,*^  though  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  do  so  in 
I'dar."  Mubiriz-ul-Mulk  replied,  "  My  friends  here  thought 
it  advisable  to  fall  back  on  Ahmadnagar,  though  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Yours  is  the  best  possible  advice ;  I  quite 
agree  in  what  you  say.''  As  this  interview  took  place  close  by 
Ahmadnagar,  they  went  on  thither  together.  Early  next 
morning  they  all  assembled,  and  drew  up  in  battle  array  out- 
side the  city.     The  total  muster-roll  of  the  Muhamadan  force 

*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that  the  reason  why  Mubiriz-ul-Mulk  decided 
to  give  battle  in  the  open,  was  becaase  be  was  taunted  by  the  bard  whom 
he  had,  as  above  stated,  insulted  in  darhdr.  This  man  said  to  hira  that  he 
advised  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort,  and  then  the  B^ni,  having 
watered  his  horse  in  the  river  which  runs  beneath  the  fort,  would  probably 
be  content,  and  return  home.  Mubinz-ul-Mulk  said  that  he  never  would 
permit  the  Bana  to  do  this.     Firishtah  notices  this  story  also. 
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was  twelve   hundred  horse   and   one  thousand  infantry  mus- 
keteers. 

The  day  had  not  passed  when  the  Rdn&^s  forces  came  in  view 
on  every  side.  Out  of  the  thousand  and  two  hundred,  made  up 
of  the  force  of  Mubfiriz-ul-Mulk  and  the  followers  of  the  nobles, 
four  hundred  horse  devoted  themselves  to  death,  and  advancing 
in  front  upon  the  enemy,  and  shouting,  '*  Alldh,  Alldh ! " 
charged  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  and  routed  them,  driving 
them  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword  upon  their  centre.  The 
centre,  also,  they  threw  into  confusion,  and  drove  twenty 
thousand  horse  before  them  for  the  space  of  one  kds,  cutting 
them  down  all  the  time,  until  at  last  the  party  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  their  own  force,  which  was  on 
their  rear,  and  who  believed  that  all  were  killed.  Not  one  of 
them  turned  his  back  on  the  enemy,  or  sought  to  make  his 
way  back  to  Ahmadnagar.  However,  as  has  been  said,  these 
death-seeking  warriors  broke  the  enemy's  vanguard  and  centre 
also ;  but  in  doing  this,  Qh&zi  Khdn,  Irddat  Khdn,  and  Sultdn 
Shdh,  who  were  the  leaders  of  these  valiant  men,  were  wounded, 
and  many  of  their  followers  were  slain.  Many  were  left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  very  few  escaped  unhurt. 

Mubdriz-ul-Mulk's  friends,'^  considering  that  if  a  man  runs 
his  head  against  a  rock  he  may  break  his  head,  but  will  hardly 
break  the  rock,  laid  hold  of  his  reins  and,  without  consulting 
his  wishes,  carried  him  off  the  field  towards  the  fort  of  Ahmad- 
nagar, quite  believing  that  the  garrison  was  still  occupying  that 
post;  but  on  arriving  at  the  fort  gate  they  perceived  that 
before  their  arrival  the  garrison  had  already  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  had  retreated.  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk  and  Safdar  Kh&n 
made  for  the  town  of  Barni,  which  is  ten  kds  from  Ahmad- 
nagar on  the  AhmaddbM  road,  but,  quitting  the  direct  road, 
chose  another.     Asad-ul-Mulk  and  others  went  by  the  direct 

*  Firishtah  says  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  was  wounded  severely.  The  text  of 
all  the  MSS.  is  more  or  less  corrupt  in  this  place ;  but  the  present  version 
has  been  made  after  a  comparison  of  all,  and  is  probably  a  pretty  oorreot 
approximation  to  the  original  text  of  the  history. 
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road.  The  infidels^  pursuing,  overtook  Asad-ul-Mulk^  who 
faced  about  and  gave  battle^  but  was  slain  with  all  his  follow- 
ing^ and  his  elephant^  with  all  its  equipage,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

The  Bdn&  took  the  town  of  Ahmadnagar,  sacked  it,  and 
carried  away  captive  all  the  inhabitants.  At  night-fall  he 
summoned  his  chief  officers,  and  consulted  with  them.  Some 
observed  that  Ahmad&b&d  was  only  thirty  k6s  distant,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  rapid  march  thither  and  plunder  the 
place.  But  the  Bdn&  said,  ^'  Four  hundred  Musulmdn  horse- 
men have  defeated  twenty  thousand,  and  have  killed  a  thousand 
good  soldiers.  If  they  assemble  four  thousand  men  and  give 
battle,  you  will  not  be  equal  to  meeting  them.  None  of  my 
ancestors  have  ever  reached  such  a  pitch  of  heroism  or  done 
such  a  deed ;  for  the  present  we  must  be  content. 

The  ffrdssiahs  of  Gujar&t,  who  had  joined  the  Bdn6,  said : 
"  If  you  will  not  attack  Ahmaddb&d,  let  us  plunder  the  town 
of  Bamagar,  which  is  close  by,  and  then  let  us  return,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  are  merchants  who  are  very  rich, 
and  our  men  will  get  a  great  deal  of  plunder.^'  Accordingly 
the  Bdnd  marched  to  Barnagar;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  all  Br^hmans,  who  met  together,  and  came  before 
the  R&nd  and  said :  "  For  twenty-two  generations  we  have 
dwelt  in  this  town,  and  no  one  has  ever  attempted  any  violence 
or  oppression  upon  us.  You  are  the  King  of  India*  and  of 
the  Hindus ;  why  should  we  suffer  wrong  at  your  hands  ?  '* 
The  Rand,,  therefore,  would  not  permit  the  plunder  of  Bar- 
nagar,  but,  having  accepted  tribute,  he  came  away  and  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Bisalnagar.  The  local  officer  of  that 
place  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort,t  and  the  Band's  men  attacked 
the  fort  and  beleaguered  it  till  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.     In 

*  Some  MSS.  read,  "King  of  Hind  wa  Ahiud,"  but  the  reading  of  the 
text  seems  preferable. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbaii,"  this  officer,  so  far  from  shutting  him- 
self up  in  the  fort,  ''  came  out  to  seek  martyrdom,  and  obtained  it,  as  did 
several  of  his  followers." 
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the  fighting  and  consequent  confusion  the  town  of  Bisalnagar 
was  plundered. 

At  night  a  panic  fell  upon  the  Rdn^'s  camp^  for  it  was  said 
that  Malik  'A'in-ul-Mulk  and  Fateh  Kh^n,jdff{rddr8  of  the 
mbah  of  Pattan,  were  approaching.  The  army  remained  under 
arms  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  R&n&  turned  his  face 
back  to  rdar,  and  from  thence  went  to  his  own  country. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk,  governor  of 
Ahmad&bdd,  had  marched  out  to  support  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  village  of  Maldd,*  seven  kds  from 
Ahmad&b^d.  Some  fugitives  from  the  defeated  army  came 
there  and  reported  that  Mub^riz-ul-Mulk,  Safdar  Kh6n,  and 
Ghdzi  Kh&n  were  killed.  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  halted  at  Maldd, 
and  wrote  a  despatch  with  this  information  to  the  Sultdn.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  informed  that  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk  and 
Safdar  Kh&n  were  alive,  and  staying  at  the  village  of  R&wanpdl, 
in  the  parganah  of  Kari.  The  author  of  the  '^Tdrikh-i- 
Bahddar-Sh&hi  *^  states  that  Kiwdm-uUMulk  sent  him  (the 
author)  to  bring  in  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk,  so  that  Kiw&m-uUMulk 
might  concert  with  him  measures  for  pursuing  the  R&n6.  He 
accordingly  brought  him  to  the  village  of  Mal^d,  where  the  two 
nobles  had  an  interview.  Intelligence  arrived  that  the  B&n6 
had  left  I'dar  and  was  marching  back  to  Chitor.  So  the  author 
of  the  "Tdrikh-i-Bahfidar-Sh^hi/'  in  company  with  Mub&riz- 
ul-Mulk,  left  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk  and  went  to  Ahmadnagar.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  fight  they  performed  the  obse- 
quies of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  it,  and  kifled  sixty  kdlis 
of  K&nth  who  had  come  into  Ahmadnagar  to  carry  ofi"  grain ;  f 
but  the  next  morning,  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  supplies, 
they  fell  back  to  the  town  of  Par^ntij. 

*  This  name  is  varionsly  written.  The  reading  adopted  is  that  of  the 
lithographed  text. 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  and  other  authorities  explain  that  the  grdssxaha 
%uid  kdlis  from  Tdar  and  the  vicinity,  having  conceived  a  contempt  of 
Mub&riz-al-Malk  from  his  recent  defeat,  came  down  to  plunder,  and  sus- 
tained a  heavy-  defeat.  According  to  the  ''Tab.  Akbarf,"  sixty-one  grdsaiah 
chiefs  of  note  were  slain. 
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Sultan  MuzafFar  sent  'Imad-ul-Mulk  and  Kaisar  Khdn  with 
a  large  army  and  a  hundred  elephants.  They  marched  to 
Ahmad&b&d^  and  from  thence  to  Mal&d,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Kiw^m-ul-Mulk,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Pardntij. 
There  they  wrote  to  the  Sultdn,  informing  him  that  the 
accursed  R&nd  had  retired  to  Chitor^  and  expressing  their 
desire  to  follow  him  if  the  Sultdn  would  so  command.  He 
replied  that  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand ;  that  they  were  to 
pass  the  rains  in  Ahmadnagar^^  and  at  its  conclusion  march 
out  to  punish  the  infidel  Rdnd.  The  amirs  came  to  Ahmad- 
nagar^  and  there  stayed.  After  the  rains  were  over,  the  allow- 
ances for  the  whole  army  were  increased  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  a  yearns  pay  was  issued  from  the  treasury,  so 
that  every  man  might  provide  himself  with  what  was  requisite 
for  the  campaign. 

The  Sultdn  himself  left  Muhamad&bdd  in  the  month  of 
Shawwdl,  and  went  to  the  village  of  H&lol,  three  kds  distant. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  by  regular  marches  to  Ahmaddbdd, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  buildings  of  6hatmand61, 
near  the  Kankariah  tank.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Malik  Aidz, 
governor  of  the  district  of  Sorath,  who  brought  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  with  artillery  and  many  gunners.  He  was  received 
by  the  Sultdn  at  an  interview,  and  asked  what  necessity  there 
was  for  the  Sultdn  himself  to  march  against  the  infamous 
Bdnd,  and  said :  "  If  the  business  be  left  to  me,  by  the  help 
of  God  and  His  Majesty's  good  fortune,  I  will  bring  back  the 
Bdnd  alive  in  chains,  or  scatter  his  life  to  the  wind  of  death.'' 
This  proposition  pleased  the  Sultdn.  In  the  month  of  Muhar- 
ram,  ah.  927  (December,  a.d.  1520),  he  marched  from  Ghat- 
mandol  to  the  village  of  Harsil,  three  kds  from  the  city,  and 
there  encamped.  He  summoned  thither  the  army  of  Ahmad- 
nagar,  which  came  and  was  incorporated  with  his  force.  Here 
Malik  Aidz  reiterated  and  pressed  his  request,  and  the  Sultdn 

*  Firishtah   says  the  Snltdn  wonld  on  no  aoconnt  allow  Ahmadnagar  to 
be  abandoned^  and  therefore  ordered  the  chiefs  to  advance  and  hold  it. 
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gave  him  a  robe  of  honour  and  appointed  him  to  the  duty. 
The  author  of  the  ''Tdrikh-i-Bahfidar-ShdW  writes  that  the 
army  of  Malik  Aidz  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse 
and  a  hundred  elephants,  and  that  with  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk  were 
sent  twenty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  elephants.  These  two 
large  armies  marched  to  Mor&sah^  and  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Dhamolah^  in  the  district  of  B&gar^  where  they 
encamped.'^ 

Detachments  were  sent  out  to  ravage  all  the  country  rounds 
for  the  R&jah  of  B&gar  had  joined  the  B^n&  in  his  attack. 
Dungarpur,  which  was  the  residence  of  this  rdjah,  was  burnt 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  They  then  marched^  by  way  of  S^- 
w&rah  to  B^nsbdlah.  It  so  happened  that  Shuj&'-ul-Mulk  and 
Safdar  Khdn,  with  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk^  were  on  guard  on  the 
extreme  flank  of  the  camp^  with  two  hundred  light  horse^  when 
a  man  informed  them  that  the  R6jah  of  B&nsb&lah,t  and  some 
relatives  of  M^dini  Bdo^  with  a  body  of  men,  were  lying  two 
kda  off  in  the  hills.  These  amirs  immediately  mounted  and  set 
off  towards  the  hills.  When  the  sentinels  of  the  infidels  saw 
that  the  Musulm^ns  were  advancing  with  a  small  number  of 
men^  they  came  out  and  gave  battle.  On  that  day  each  brave 
Musulm^n  had  to  fight  against  ten  men^  ahd  prodigies  of  valour 
and  exertion  were  exhibited.  In  the  end  the  breeze  of  victory 
blew  upon  the  standards  of  Isl&m^  and  the  infidels  were  defeated. 
Altogether  seven  or  eight  Musulm&ns  obtained  martyrdom^ 
and  many  of  the  wretched  infidels  were  put  to  the  sword.J 

*  The  power  and  magnificence  of  Malik  Aiiz  has  been  already  described. 
The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says,  while  he  was  still  at  Mor&sah,  the  Snltdn  sent  up 
T&j  Khan  and  Nizam -ul-Mnlk  with  reinforcements.  Malik  Ai&z  remonstrated 
with  the  Saltiui,  saying  that  so  large  a  force  was  unnecessary,  and  sent  back 
some  of  the  elephants.  The  '*  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that  from  Mor&sah  the 
force  marched  to  Dab4l,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  country. 
Safdar  Kh^n  was  sent  against  the  Rajputs  of  Lakid  K(5t,  a  very  inaccessible 
place.     He  killed  many  of  them,  and  brought  back  the  rest  captive. 

t  The  Rdjah  of  Bdnsbdlah's  name  was  apparently  Udi  Singh ;  for  the 
"Tab.  Akbari"  and  Firishtah  give  that  name.  Ugar  S^n  (whom  Firishtah 
designates  as  **  Ugar  S6n  Purbiah ")  was  another  leader.  The  latter  was, 
the  "Tab.  Akbari"  says,  wounded  in  this  fight. 

X  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  seventy  BdjpiitB  were  left  dead  on  the 
field. 
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WheD  intelligence  of  what  was  going  gn  reached  the  camp, 
great  bodies  of  men  mounted  and  hastened  forward.  But 
before  they  arrived  the  victory  was  won,  and  the  Musulm&ns 
were  returning  triumphant.  This  display  of  Musulm^n 
valour  dismayed  the  infidels  and  made  the  heart  of  the  BAn& 
dejected. 

After  this  the  army  of  Isldm  continued  its  march,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  ffhdt  of  Karjhi,  reached  and  invested  the  fort 
of  Mandisor,  which  belonged  to  the  R&n&y  and  was  held  for 
him  by  Aw&suk  Mai  R&jpiit.  This  fort  was  very  strong,  the 
walls  were  ten  gaj  thick,  and  half  of  the  fort,  from  its  foun- 
dation upwards,  was  of  hard  stone,  the  upper  half  being  of 
burnt  brick  ;  it  was  built  by  Sultdn  Hoshang,  King  of  Mandii. 

The  R&na  with  a  large  army  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Nadesi,  twelve  kds  from  Mandisor,  and  encamped.  Malik 
Aidz  dug  mines,  raised  covered  ways,  and  pressed  the  siege  of 
Mandisor;  but  Kiw4m-ul-Mulk  and  other  amirs  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  him.  The  R&n6  now  sent  waklh  to  Malik 
Aidz  to  state  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  and  inexcusable 
fault ;  but  if  the  Malik  would  have  mercy,  and  pardon  him,  and 
intercede  with  the  Sultdn  for  him  *  he  would  execute  a  docu- 
ment promising  henceforth  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with 
submission  and  obedience.  He  also  promised  to  return  the 
elephants  and  the  female  captives,  and  whatever  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  after  the  battle  of  Ahmadnagar,  to  the  Sult&n, 
with  such  an  increase  of  tribute  as  might  be  determined. 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji,  of  Mandii,  now  joined  the  royal  army 
with  his  forces. 

Silahdi,  a  Tudr  f  Rdjput  by  tribe,  was  on  his  way  from  the 

*  Tbe  "Tab.  Akbarf "  says  the  object  of  the  IUd&  was  to  send  envoys  to 
the  Sultan.  It  says  that  Malik  Afaz  was  indaoed  to  listen  to  these  pro- 
posals (though  the  trenches  were  complete  and  the  saps  ran  up  to  the  walls, 
so  that  the  fall  of  the  fort  was  only  a  question  of  a  day  or  so),  by  the  dis- 
affection and  insubordination  of  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  and  those  who  sided  with  him. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Kiwdm-nl-Mulk's  character ;  and  though  the 
Sultan  eventually  blamed  Malik  Aidz  for  coming  to  terms,  it  is  not  clear  that 
he  had  not  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

t  This  description  of  Silahdi's  tribe  is  only  in  MS.  A,  and  there  doubtful. 
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fort  of  Rdisin,  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to  have  an  interview 
with  Malik  Ai&z,  but  M^dini  R^  went  and  met  him  on  the 
way  and  enticed  him  over  to  the  Bdn&.  All  the  Rajahs  of  the 
country  round  went  to  the  support  of  the  R^nd.  Thus  on 
both  sides  enormous  forces  were  assembled.  But  the  enter- 
prise of  Malik  Aidz  did  not  advance,  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
feeling  entertained  against  him  by  the  amirs,^  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk 
and  the  others^  who  were  old  protigis  of  Sultdn  Muzafiar  and 
of  his  predecessors. 

No  progress  was  made  in  the  siege  of  the  fort^  and  out  of 
spite  to  Kiw6m-ul-Mulk  and  his  friends^  Malik  Ai4z  agreed  to 
make  peace.  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  was  very  discontented^  aud 
proposed  to  Sult&n  Mahmiid  that  they  should  unite  their 
forces  and  attack  the  Ran&.f  The  Sultdn  expressed  his 
willingness.  But  as  Malik  Aidz  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army^  and  a  household  servant  of  Sultiin  Muzaffar^  the 
Sult&n  winked  at  what  was  going  on,  and  Malik  Aidz  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Rdnd  without  informing  the  Sultdn  or 
Kiwdm-ul-Mulk^  and  marched  off  to  the  distance  of  ten  kds^X 

*  See  above.  Both  the  *^  Tab.  Akbarf "  and  Firishtah  say  that  Eiw&m-ul- 
Mnlk  had  run  his  saps  right  up  to  the  walls,  and  was  ready  to  make  an 
assault,  when,  oat  of  jealousy,  Malik  Aiaz  forbad  it.  The  "Tab.  Akbari  " 
and  Firishtah  both  say  that,  on  the  next  day,  Mabdriz-ul-Mulk  and  some  other 
officers  started,  without  orders,  to  make  an  attack  on  their  own  account ;  but 
Malik  Aiaz  sent  Malik  Toghluk  Ftilddi  after  them  and  brought  tliem  back. 
Malik  kikz  had  a  sap  of  liis  own  ready,  and  a  mine  under  one  of  the  bastions, 
and  fired  the  mine,  intending  to  make  an  assault.  (The  mine  at  this  time  was 
not  usually  charged  with  gunpowder,  but  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  being 
undermined,  were  supported  by  timbers,  and  these  being  set  on  fire,  when 
bximt  left  the  walls  above  without  foundation,  and  they  toppled  down.)  The 
mine  was  successful,  and  brought  down  the  bastion ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  Rajputs  had  retrenched  the  ground  behind,  and  the  breach  was  nut 
practicable. 

t  The  **  Tabakat-i-Akbari"  and  Firishtah  say  that  there  was  a  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  party  and  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  that 
they  had  actually  fixed  on  the  following  Thursday  for  an  independent  assault. 
The  meeting  was  at  once  betrayed  to  Malik  Aiaz  by  one  of  those  present, 
and  he  then  sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate  with  Sultan  Mahmud,  much 
in  the  terms  that  Sultdn  Mahmud  is  here  reported  to  have  employed  to 
Kiwam-ul-MuIk. 

X  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  he  marched  to  "  Khiljipur  "  the  very 
morning  which  the  discontented  nobles  had  fixed  for  their  attack ;  and  when 
he  retired,  Malik  Aiaz  is  said  to  have  given  out  that  he  was  (mly  retiring 
to  Did,  to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  Sultdn 
would  take  the  field  in  person. 
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and  halted  there.  Sultdn  Mahmud  also,  forgetful  of  his  duty^ 
came  to  terms  with  the  R&n&^  ou  condition  that  the  B&n&  gave 
up  the  Sult&n's  son^  whom  he  held  a  prisoner^  and  made  a 
suitable  present  Sultdn  Mahmud  then  told  Eiwdm-ul-Mulk 
that  Malik  Aiaz  was  commander  of  the  army^  and  as  he  stated 
that  he  was  acting  under  the  directions  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar^ 
it  would  be  very  wrong  for  them  to  do  anything  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Sultd,n.  He  then  went  back  to  Mandu.  Al- 
though the  amirs  were  very  much  dissatisfied^  they  could  not 
do  anything.     Finally  Malik  Ai&z  marched  back  to  Qujardt. 

When  they  reached  Ahmaddb&d^  the  Sultdn  was  very  cold 
to  Malik  Ai&z^  and  all  the  people  of  Oujar&t  called  him 
"  coward.^'  The  Sultdn  gave  out  that^  after  the  rains,  he 
would  himself  renew  the  campaign.  He  dismissed  Malik 
Aiaz  to  Sorath,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  displeasure^  he  did 
not  give  the  Malik  the  usual  robe  of  honour  on  his  taking 
leave. 

The  Sultdn  passed  the  rainy  season  at  Muhamaddb&d,  and 
at  its  termination,  in  the  year  h.  929  (a.d.  1523),  he  com- 
menced his  intended  expedition  against  the  B&nd  and  marched 
to  Ahmaddbdd.  There  the  son  of  the  'R&ui  brought  to  him 
the  elephants  and  tribute  agreed  upon,"^  so  the  expedition  was 
given  up.  Shortly  after,  the  Sult&n  went  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion to  Jh&ldw&r,  and  after  enjoying  himself  for  a  while  he 
returned  to  Ahmad&b&d^  where  he  stayed  during  the  hot 
weather  and  the  rainy  season  in  ease  and  comfort.  Thence 
he  sent  back  the  son  of  the  Hdnd.  In  this  same  year  Malik 
Aidz  died.  When  the  Sult&n  was  informed  of  it  he  said,t  '^  The 
life  of  Malik  Ai&z  has  come  to  its  close ;  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been  killed  fighting  against  the  Rand,  for  then 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah  this  course  was  pnrsued 
by  the  B&nd  in  accordance  with  secret  advice  sent  to  him  by  Malik  Aiaz  the 
previous  year,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  Bdn^'s  son  seems 
to  have  advanced  as  far  as  Mordsah,  and  thence  to  have  announced  his 
advent  to  the  Sult&n. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf ''  the  Snlt&n  grieved  much  for  the  loss 
of  Malik  Aiaz. 
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he  would  have  been  a  martyr/*  He  confirmed  the  mansab  of 
k\&L  to  his  eldest  son^  Is^hdk^  and  when  he  called  for  the 
treasure  of  Sorath,  Is^h^k  sent  it  with  many  precious  stuflFs. 

The  Sultan  proceeded,  by  way  of  Kapparbanj,  from  Ahmad- 
&b&d  to  Mahmuddbddy  where  he  passed  the  rainy  season. 
Afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  h.  930  (a.d.  1524), 
he  went  out  to  Mordsah  to  look  after  the  administration  of 
his  territories.*  He  entirely  rebuilt  and  refortified  the  fort  of 
Mor&sah.  When  the  hot  season  was  near  he  set  out  for  Ah- 
maddb&d.  On  the  way  his  chief  wife,  Bibi  Rdni,  mother  of 
Prince  Sikandar  Kh&n,  died.  She  was  a  counsellor  of  right 
judgment  and  of  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lavished  a  mother's  care  on  all,  high  aud  low.  She  was 
noted  in  her  day  for  the  singular  firmness  of  her  decisions. 
She  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sultan's  mother, 
near  Qhatmandol,  where  the  Sult&n  remained  three  days,  and 
then  returned  to  Ahmaddb&d;  he  was  much  grieved  at  the 
death  of  the  Bibi,  and  was  so  affected  that  he  was  ill  for  some 
days.  When  he  recovered  he  went  to  Muhamaddbdd  and 
there  passed  the  rainy  season. 

About  this  time  'Alam  Kh&n,t  son  of  Sultdn  Bahlol,  who 

*  According  to  Firishtah  there  had  been  an  insurrection  in  those  parts, 
which  called  for  his  intervention. 

t  'A'lam  Kh&n  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  in  the  Lddi  tribe. 
Three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  this  history,  of  whom  the  'A'lam  Kh&n 
here  spoken  of  was  the  most  important.  He  may  be  called  'A'lam  Khan  (I.). 
He  was  a  son  of  Bahl6l  L<5di,  the  f oander  of  the  I><5di  dynasty  of  Dehli,  brother 
to  Sikandar  Bahldl,  and  ancle  of  Ibrahim  Shdh,  the  two  sacceeding  kings. 
He  seems  to  have  shown  a  torbolent  disposition  in  his  brother  Sikandar's 
Ufetime,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  in  revolt  against  Ibra- 
him Shdh,  when,  as  here  stated,  he  took  refuge  with  Muzaffar  Shah  at 
Gujarat.  His  attempt  against  his  brother,  here  mentioned,  having  failed, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  Emperor  Babar  at  Kabul.  He  was  prot<;ctod  and 
made  use  of  by  Babar,  but,  making  a  somewhat  rash  advance  against  Dehli, 
in  which  he  exhibited  no  great  generalship,  he  was  defeated.  Ho  was  at 
this  time  alienated  from  Babar,  and  did  not  fly  to  him,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  Lower  Himalaya  range.  'A'lam  Khdn,  however,  again  joined  Babar,  and 
held  a  command  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Kanwah  against  Hand  Sangi, 
but  seems,  according  to  Badadnf,  to  have  gone  into  rebellion  at  Jdnpur,  in 
937  A.H.  He  was  then  sent  by  Babar,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Badakshan,  but 
escaped  thence,  and  found  his  way  through  Biluchistan  and  Sind  to  Gujarat, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Bahadar  Shdh.  His  son,  Tatar  Khan  L<5di,  who 
had  previously  fled  to  Gujarat,  joined  him  here,  and  was  employed  by 
Bahadar  8h£h  to  march   on  Dehli,  to  create  a  diversion,  when    Humdiun 
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had  come  (to  Gujardt)  in  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Mahmud^  waited 
upon  the  Sult&n,  and  stated  that  his  brother's  son,  Sultdn 
Ibrdhim^  had  killed  several  of  the  chief  nobles,  and  had  given 
dissatisfaction  to  the  army.  For  this  reason  many  soldiers 
and  nobles  of  Sultdn  Ibrdhim  were  disaffected,  and  had  sum- 
moned him  ('A'lam  Eh&n)  ;  he,  therefore^  asked  the  Sultdn's 
leave  to  depart  and  go  to  Dehli.  The  Sult&n  furnished  him 
with  an  outfit  and  gave  him  his  dismissal.  'Alam  Kh&n 
went  to  Dehli,  and  styled  himself  Sultdn  ' Ala-ud-din ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Sultdn  Ibrdhim,  and  failed  in  his  pretension ; 
so  he  fled  to  Zahir-ud-din  B&bar^  at  E&bul,  and  gave  him  such 
information  as  led  to  his  invasion  of  Hindust&n^  and  the  over- 
throw of  'A 'lam  Eli&n's  own  family. 

In  the  year  h.  931  (a.d.  1525)^  Sultdn  Muzaffar  went  from 
Muhamaddbdd  to  Ahmad&bdd,  and  from  thence  towards 
Mordsah  to  hunt.  He  returned  to  Ahmaddbdd  for  the  hot 
season.  At  this  time  Prince  Bahddar  Khdn  represented  that 
the  jdgir  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  was  insufficient  for 
his  expenses,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  receive  a  jdgir  not 
less  than  that  of  Sikandar  Ehdn.  The  Sultdn  did  not  comply 
with  this  request,  and  Bahddar  Khdn  being  aggrieved^  went  off 
in  the  month  of  Rajab  to  Dungarpur.  Bdwal  U'di  Singh,* 
the  Bdjah  of  that  place,  hastened  forth  to  meet  him,  and  paid 
him  every  civility.  After  remaining  there  some  days  the 
Prince  went  on  to  Chit6r.    The  Bdnd  was  very  respectful  to 

attacked  Gnjardt.  The  failure  of  that  expedition  is  dnlj  recorded  in  the 
present  work.  After  this,  'A^am  Khin,  as  he  is  called,  continued  attached 
to  the  Gnjar&t  court,  bat  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish  between  hia 
actions  and  those  of  a  namesake  at  the  same  court.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  he  attached  himself  to  Darid  Kh&n's  partj  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  (III.))  a-^d  was,  during  Mahmud's  first  term  of 
independent  power,  cruelly  and  wantonly  put  to  death  by  that  sovereign,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  favourite  Jarji. 

t  Bawal  U'di  Singh,  hero  called  B&jah  of  Ddngarpilr,  is  called  in  the 
"  Tabakit-i-Akbarf  "  "  Rajah  of  Pal."  Pal  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those 
days  as  a  kind  of  general  name  given  to  a  congeries  of  petty  hill  states, 
of  which  the  rulers  were  Hindus,  and  probably  all,  or  nearly  all,  Rajputs. 
They  seem  to  have  included  Ddngarpdr,  Bfjanagar,  Bansb&lah,  and  others. 
The  name  of  Pal  occurs  pretty  frequently  in  this  work,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  alias  for  political  fugitives  from  Gujarat. 
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him,  and  showed  him  every  attention.  Events  then  occurred 
there  which  will  have  to  be  related  hereafter.  From  thence  the 
Prince  proceeded  to  Mewdt.  Hasan  Kh^n  Mewdti*  professed 
that  everything  he  possessed  was  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he 
himself  was  ready  to  serve  him  in  any  way  he  might  indicate ; 
but  the  Prince  would  not  accept  anything  from  him,  and  went 
on  his  way  to  Sultdn  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  just  at  the  time  when  that 
sovereign  was  confronting  His  Majesty  Zahir-ud-din  6&bar 
B&dsh&h  at  P&nipat,  forty  kds  from  Dehli. 

Sultdn  Ibr&him  sent  for  Bahddar  Kh&n,  and  received  him 
with  great  consideration  and  honour.  One  day  a  party  of 
Moghals  made  several  of  Sultdn  Ibr&him's  men  prisoners,  and 
were  carrying  them  off.  Bah&dar  Eh&n^  with  a  party  of  his 
own  men^  pursued,  for  forty  kds,  and,  having  come  up  with 
them,  a  fight  ensued.  Several  of  the  Moghals  were  killed^  and 
Bahidar  Eh&n  returned  with  the  men  he  had  rescued.  When 
this  became  known,  the  people  of  Dehli  used  to  talk  much  in 
praise  of  Bah&dar  Eh&n  ;  but  when  Sult&n  Ibrdhim  understood 
that  Bah&dar  Kh&n  had  become  popular  among  the  people  of 
Dehli^  and  that  they  were  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  him,  he 
was  very  vexed  and  took  alarm  ,t  and  became  cool  towards 
Bahddar  Eh&n^  and  appeared  to  wish  to  be  rid  of  him.     Ba- 

*  Hasan  Kh&n  Mewiti.  Firishtah  says  (Briggs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  59)  that 
his  family  had  been  renowned  in  Mewit  for  two  hundred  years.  He  was 
killed  by  a  mnsket'ball,  fighting  gallantly  against  B&bar  at  the  battle  of 
Kdnwah,  in  988  a.h.  The  "  Montakhab-nt-Tawirfkh "  says  he  fell  by  a 
sword-wonnd  in  the  face,  and  that  his  followers  threw  his  body  into  a 
welL  It  describes  him  as  ^  A^i^  ^\^  kdfir  kaliriKih  gH,  **  an  infidel  who 
repeats  the  creed,"  evideiitly  considering  him  to  be  very  little  of  a  Maho- 
medan.  His  capital  appears  to  have  been  at  Alwir.  Badd(5n£  in  the 
«  Mnntakhab-nt-Tawiirfkh  "  says  that  after  his  death  he  was  personated  by 
ja  pretender,  who  arose  in  940  a.h.,  and  again  in  965  a.h.,  and  says  that  Bairam 
KhiLn  said  that  he  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  true  Hasan  Khdn,  who  was 
a  man  of  royal  presence.  The  pretender  was  eventoally  pnt  to  death  by  the 
M^w&tis  themselves. 

t  As  is  mentioned  farther  on,  Soltin  Ibr&him  had  become  extremely  un- 
popular among  the  nobles  and  people  of  Dehli,  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot  to  poison  him  and  to  raise  Bah&dar  Kh&n  to  the  throne  of  Dehli  in 
his  place.  The  "Tab.  Akbarf  "  confirms  this  story,  which  is  in  itself  far 
from  improbable,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  Bahidar  Kh4n 
was  privy  to  the  plot ;  indeed,  the  action  he  took  seems  to  negative  this  idea. 
Firishtah  g^enerally  oorruborates  the  story. 
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h&dar  Ehdn  perceiving  this,  departed  from  him,  and  went  to 
Jdnpur.  The  inhabitants  and  nobles  of  Jdnpur  were  very  dis- 
satisfied with  Saltan  Ibrdhim,  and  had  sent  a  message  secretly 
to  Bah&dar  Khdn,  inviting  him  to  come  there,  and  promising 
to  obey  and  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Prince 
Bahddar  Khdn  accordingly  was  about  to  go  there,  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  and  went 
oflf  to  Gujar&t. 

When  Sult&n  Muzaffar  heard  that  Prince  Bah&dar  had  gone 
away,  offended,  towards  Edgar,  he  directed  his  wazir,  Khuda- 
wand  Khdn,  to  draw  up  a  document  consenting  to  the  Prince's 
request,  and  giving  to  him  the  increase  oijdgir  he  desired,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  the  document  to  the  Prince,  so  that  he 
might  return.  Khud&wand  Ehdn  informed  the  Sult&n  that 
the  Prince  had  gone  on  to  Sultdu  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  of  Dehli,  who 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  manners  and  character.  On 
hearing  this  account  the  Sultdn  was  exceedingly  vexed,*  and 
gave  expression  to  his  regret.  Shortly  after  this  he  left  Ah- 
maddbdd,  and  went  to  Muhamaddbdd.  This  is,  at  least,  the 
account  which  is  given  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Bahddar 
Shdhi  '^ ;  the  story  current  in  Gujardt  will  be  related  presently. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain,  which  caused  great 
disturbance  and  complaints  among  the  people.  Sultdn  Mu- 
zaffar lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  to  God  and  said,  *'  O  Lord, 
if  for  any  faults  of  mine  my  people  are  afflicted,  take  me  from 
this  world,  and  leave  my  people  unharmed,  and  relieve  them 
from  this  drought."  For  the  Sultdn  was  tender-hearted,  and 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  Moreover, 
since  the  prayers  of  a  Sultan  are  entitled  to  acceptance,  so  the 
arrow  of  his  prayers  reached  its  mark,  and  the  rain  of  mercy 
fell  from  the  heavens ;  but  the  Sultdn's  health  began  to  break 
up,  his  appetite  failed.     One  day  he  was  listening  to  the  com- 

•  According  to  the  **  Tab.  Akbarf  *'  he  distinctly  stated  as  his  reason 
that  he  was  afraid  lest  Bahadar  Kh4n,  by  fighting  against  the  Moghals, 
might  involve  the  country  oi  (iujarat  in  hobtilities  with  the  latter  people. 
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mentary  of  the  reader  of  the  Eur&n^  and  observed :  ^'  I  read 
more  of  the  Eurdn  now^  in  the  days  of  my  sovereignty,  than 
I  did  before  I  came  to  the  throne.  This  morning  I  have 
heard  half  of  the  reader's  commentary.  I  trust  to  hear  the 
other  half  in  heaven.'^  AU  those  present  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  might  live  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  he 
said,  '^  No  doubt  men  wish  their  lord  to  live  long,  and  men 
themselves  love  this  life ;  but  I  daily  find  myself  getting  worse, 
and  my  limbs  are  losing  their  power." 

At  last  the  Sultdn  felt  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever 
get  better,  and  while  still  sick,  in  the  year  h.  932  (a.d.  1526), 
he  left  Muhamad&b&d  and  went  to  Bar6dah,  otherwise  called 
Daulat&b&d,  to  take  farewell  of  the  place  where  he  resided  in 
his  early  life.  After  staying  there  a  few  days  he  went  to 
Ahmad&b&d,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  from  thence 
to  the  palace  of  Qhatmand61.  He  grew  weaker  day  by  day, 
and  for  a  month  he  had  no  inclination  for  food ;  but  he  one 
day  went  into  the  palaces  within  the  city,  and  directed 
Khuzan  Ebdn,  one  of  his  intimate  companions,  to  distribute 
charity,  saying :  ''  Khiizan  Khdn,  I  have  accumulated  much 
wealth,  for  which  I  must  account  hereafter;  wherefore,  then, 
should  I  increase  the  account  ?  "  It  was  plain  that  his  end 
was  near.  Eventually,  when  men  altogether  despaired  of  the 
Sult&n's  recovery.  Prince  Latif  Eh&n,  knowing  that  his  brother 
Sikandar  was  the  heir-apparent,  was  afraid  that  Sikandar  would 
not  suffer  him  to  live.  So  on  the  1st  Jumddi-ul-awal  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Bar6dah.  Some  say  that  the 
Sult&n  gave  him  a  hint  to  do  so.  On  the  2nd  of  the  month, 
after  morning  prayer,  the  Sultdn  sent  for  Sikandar  Khdn, 
and  gave  him  salutary  counsel  as  to  the  government  of  the 
State.  He  added :  "  Do  not  injure  your  brothers,  and  do  not 
any  harm  to  your  nobles  upon  suspicion,  or  evil  will  come  upon 
the  State."  Sikandar  wept,  and  the  Sult&n  bade  him  farewell, 
telling  him  to  go  home  and  come  back  again. 

The  Sult&n  then  went  in  a  litter  to  the  elephant-house  and 
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the  stables.  He  said^  "  I  have  taken  leave  of  everyone  else ; 
to-day  is  Friday^  and  I  will  now  say  farewell  to  all  my  house- 
hold, and  ask  their  forgiveness/'  He  accordingly  asked  the 
people  of  his  offices  for  their  forgiveness,  and  all^  with  heart 
and  tongue  and  tearful  eyes,  expressed  that  forgiveness.  After 
this  he  went  into  his  sleeping-room,  and  ordered  his  atten- 
dants to  remove  his  bed  from  off  a  couch  which  had  belonged 
to  his  predecessors,  and  to  place  it  on  another ;  **  for  this/' 
said  he,  "  belongs  to  my  successor/'  When  this  was  done,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  crier  uttering  the  Sabbath  summons  to 
prayer.  He  said,  **  I  have  not  strength  to  go  to  the  mas; id 
myself  " ;  but  he  sent  several  of  his  attendants.  After  a  short 
time  he  made  his  ablution,  and  said  the  prayers ;  then  he  put 
up  humble  and  earnest  supplication  for  pardon.  After  that  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  couch,  repeated  the  confession  of 
faith  three  times,  and  rendered  up  his  soul  to  heaven,  leaving 
behind  him  a  good  and  righteous  name.  He  was  buried  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Sult&n  Mahmiid,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
the  holy  Shekh  Ahmad  Khattu.  This  happened  on  the  2nd 
Jum&di-ul-&khir,  h.  932  (a.d.  1526).  He  had  reigned  fourteen 
years  and  nine  months.  It  is  said  in  Oujarilt  that  no  one  of 
its  kings  excelled  Muzaffar  in  understanding  and  learning  and 
wisdom. 

It  is  related  that  once,  on  the  night  called  the  Night  of 
Power*  (27th  Ramaz&n),  Sult&n  Mahmud  was  conversing  with 
holy  and  learned  men,  who  were  repeating  stories  and  verses, 
when  a  certain  wise  man  said,  '^In  the  Day  of  Judgment 
the  sun  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  shall  bum  up  with  its 
rays  all  the  disobedient.f     In  that  day  he  who  can  repeat  the 

•  "  The  Night  of  Power,"  Shah-i-Kadr  or  Lailat-ul-Kadr.  It  is  said  that  on 
this  night  all  the  vegetable  creation  bow  in  adoration  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  become  sweet  ("  Qanoon-i-Islam,"  p.  258,  2nd  ed.). 
Mnhamadans  are  supposed  to  sit  up  the  whole  night,  engaged  in  religious 
exercises ;  and  on  those  who  thns  sit  up  the  angels  are  said  to  shower 
down  hourly  blessings  till  the  morning. 

t  "  The  Sim  of  the  Besurrection.*'  The  snn  of  the  Besurrection  is  de- 
clared by  the  Knrdn  (chap.  Ixxy.)  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  and 
tradition  declares  they  both  shall  rise  in  the  west.     That  it  shall  bom  up 
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Eur&n  by  heart  shall,  with  seven  generations  of  his  ancestors^ 
find  shelter  with  the  Prophet  of  God,  nor  shall  any  harm 
happen  to  them^  by  reason  of  the  words  which  he  keeps  en- 
closed in  his  breast/'^  The  Sultan  sighed  sadly^  and  said, 
*'  None  of  my  sons  has  been  trained  to  this  holy  work,  so  that 
I  might  hope  for  this  blessing." 

Sultdn  Muzaffar  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  heard 
what  Sultan  Mahmud  said.  A  few  days  later  he  took  leave  and 
came  to  Barodah,  which  he  held  in  jdgir,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  learning  the  Kur&n  and  repeating  it  by  heart.  Indeed,  by 
his  excessive  reading,  and  by  sitting  up  late  at  night,  a  weak- 
ness in  his  eyes  was  produced.  His  friends  remonstrated 
with  him^  and  recommended  him  to  lay  aside  his  work  for  a 
few  days ;  but  Ehalil  Khan  said,  *'  Even  if  it  be  the  case  that 
my  reading  and  watching  make  my  eyes  red,  that  redness  shall 
be  to  my  advantage  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next."  He 
laboured  so  hard  that,  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  some 
months,  he  could  repeat  the  entire  Eurdn  by  heart.  In  the 
month  of  Ramaz&n  he  went  to  the  Sultdn,  and  said  that  if  the 
Sult&n  wished  he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  whole  Eurdn  to  him 
by  heart.  The  Sultdn  was  delighted  beyond  all  expression, 
and  a  little  later  on  asked  the  Prince  why  he  had  learned  to 
do  this.  He  then  recalled  to  the  Sultdn  his  exclamation  in 
the  assembly  that  night,  and  said  he  had  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  learn  the  Kur&n  by  heart.  The  Sultdn  took  him  on 
one  side  and  kissed  his  eyes  and  face,  and  praised  and  blessed 
him.  It  is  related  that  after  the  Prince  had  finished  his  re- 
petition in  that  mouth  of  Ramazdn,  the  Sult&^  said,  '*  How  can 
I  sufficiently  thank  and  reward  Khalil  Khkn,  who  has  thus 
rescued  me  and  my  ancestors  from  the  flames  of  the  Sun  of  the 


the  disobedient  does  uot  seem  to  be  specifically  foretold  by  the  Eurdn  itself, 
but  the  tradition  is  not  oat  of  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  pre« 
dictions  of  that  work.  It  is  held  that  the  son  will,  on  this  day,  be  bat  a 
mile  above  the  earth. 

*  This  story  appears   to  be   wholly    traditional,   nor  is  it  clear  on  what 
aathority  it  is  foanded. 
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Resurrection  ?  The  only  thing  I  have  to  give  is  my  kingdom^ 
and  that  I  will  give  to  him  in  my  lifetime :  may  it  be  a  bless- 
ing to  him !  "  On  this  he  descended  from  his  throne  and 
placed  Ehalil  Kh&n  on  it,  and  himself  sat  down  on  another. 
The  next  morning  he  invited  all  the  mullds,  wazirs,  nobles^ 
and  troops  to  a  feast — such  a  feast^^  men  say^  as  no  king  ever 
gave  before;  and  after  the  feast  was  over^  he  informed  all 
the  guests  of  what  had  passed  on  the  previous  night — as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  kingdom  to  Muzaffar^  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Kurdn — and  they  all  burst  out  into  praises  of  the  Sult&n  and 
of  the  Prince. 

Another  story  is  that  the  Sultdn  had  a  horse  unsurpassed^  in 
his  days^  for  beauty  and  swiftness.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Sultdn^s  own  special  riding.  This  horse  was  one  day  seized 
with  gripes^  and  after  they  had  given  it  all  kinds  of  drugs 
without  advantage^  somebody  said  that  if  they  gave  it  pure 
spirits  *  this  would  efiect  a  cure.  They  did  so,  and  the  horse 
got  well.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  made  his  report  to  the 
SuMn  saying:  '^To-day,  such-and-such  horse  had  gripes; 
medicines  were  of  no  use,  so  at  last  we  gave  pure  spirits,  and 
the  horse  got  well  at  once."  The  Sultdn  bit  the  finger  of 
sorrow  with  the  teeth  of  regret,  but  he  never  rode  that  horse 
again. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultdn,  both  during  his  reign  and 
before  it,  would  never  taste  anything  intoxicating.  One  day 
Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  Sdrang  begged  him  to  take  something  of  the 
kind.  He  replied :  ''  Ah,  no  !  Once,  in  my  childhood,  when 
I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old,  my  foot  slipped  on  stairs 
leading  tp  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  very  much  hurt  and  bruised.  On  this  Hdns  Bdi,  my 
grandmother,t  who  had  charge  of  my  bringing  up,  gave  me 

*  To  give  spirits  to  a  horse  saffering  from  gripes  is  a  very  nsnal  practice 
io  Indian  farriery,  and  in  certain  cases  seems  to  be  nsefol.  [Cy.  "The 
Griffin's  Aidc'de-camp/'  a  veterinary  work  much  valued  in  India,  p.  164, 
3rd  ed.  (of  I860).] 

t  See  ante,  p.  289. 
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three  cups  of  wine.*  I  became  exceedingly  sick^  and  came 
near  to  deaths  H&ns  Bdi  saw  in  a  dream  a  man  who  said  to 
her,  *  You  gave  Khalil  Khdn  wine  ? '  She  answered,  *  Yes/ 
The  man  then  said,  ^  Repent,  and  never  again  let  wine  touch 
his  lips,  in  order  that  he  may  now  recover.'  She  said,  'I 
repent.'  And  then  she  startedf  and  awoke ;  and  inquired,  and 
found  that  I  was  better.  I  remember  that  I  tasted  wine 
then,  but  the  Lord  Almightly  has,  since  then,  preserved  me 
from  such  polluted  things/'  It  is  said  that  the  Sult&n  would 
not  mention  the  name  of  intoxicating  drugs,  and,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary  to  speak  of  them,  he  used  to  call  them  by  the  name  of 
''  pill,"  so  that  to  this  day  the  people  of  Gujardt  call  ma'jun 
*'pill.*' 

The  Sult&n  never  omitted  any  devotional  rite,  and  always 
performed  his  ablutions  before  doing  anything,  following  in 
all  things  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  of  Ood.  He  always, 
moreover,  had  death  in  his  mind,  and  thought  of  it  with  an 
anxious  heart  and  tearful  eyes.  He  was  full  of  respect  and 
kindness  for  the  'Ulem&,  but  did  not  consort  with  darweshes ; 
indeed,  he  thought  them  a  useless  set,  because  they  were  ap- 
parently rivals  of  the  'Ulemfi.J  When,  however,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  holy  Shekh  Jiu,  the  son  of  Said  Burh&n- 
ud-dm,  sumamed  Kutb-ul-'A'lam,  he  became,  by  intercourse 
with  him,  of  a  different  mind,  and  used  to  listen  to  their 
teachings  and  to  frequent  ^heir  company,  and  was  illumined 
by  their  wisdom. 

Many  anecdotes  of  the  Sultdn's  excellence  are  current  among 
the  people  of  Oujar&t.  The  following  are  some  of  them. 
Malik  Allahiah,§  entitled  Hazbar-ul-Mulk,  one  of  the*SuMn's 


*  See  what  is  said  ante^  p.  69  and  note,  as  to  "  three  cnps  "  of  wine. 

t  Lit.  "  Her  foot  slipped,"  the  well*known  sensation  which  often  awakes  a 
sleeper. 

X  other  MSS.,  **  becaase  the  'Ulemd  imputed  to  them  that  they  were 
Sufis." 

§  This  story,  thongh  senseless  in  itself,  is  merely  g^i^en  as  a  sample 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
times. 
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associates,  had  no  son^  and  was  greatly  grieved  at  this  circum- 
staDce^  so  that  he  desired  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Makkah 
to  pray  for  a  son ;  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  waited  on  the 
Sultdn,  and  begged  for  leave  for  that  purpose.  The  Sultan 
desired  him  to  wait,  saying  that  the  Lord  might  yet  give  him 
a  son.  The  Malik  waited  accordingly.  The  Sultdn  fasted,  and 
the  next  morning,  after  the  prayers  which  he  said  on  awaking, 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  the  Creator,  and  prayed  that  Malik 
Allahiah  might  have  a  son.  On  Friday  night  of  that  same 
week  he  saw  the  Holy  Prophet  in  a  dream^  who  told  him  that 
Malik  Allahiah  should  have  two  sons,  but  that^  for  this  object, 
he  must  marry  another  wife.  The  Sult&n,  on  hearing  this, 
awoke  in  great  delight,  and,  after  performing  the  morning 
ablutions,  returned  repeated  thanks  to  God.  He  then  selected 
a  girl  out  of  his  household,  a  Rdjputni  by  birth  and  very  pretty, 
and  took  her  with  him  to  Malik  Allahiah's  house,  and  gave  her 
to  him  in  marriage,  telling  him  that  he  would  have  two  sons 
by  her.  Eventually  a  son  was  born,  and  the  Sultkn  went 
to  congratulate  the  Malik,  and  called  the  azdn  in  the 
child's  ear,*  who  was  named  Lutf-ullah.f  Said  Mahmud, 
son  of  Said  Jal^  Man6war-ul-]Vlulk,  used  to  say  that  he  knew 
the  boy  in  the  reign  of  Ahmad  II.,  and  that  he  then  had  the 
title  of  Hazbdr-ul-Mulk.  Another  son  was  subsequently  born, 
who  also  eventually  gained  a  title. 

The  Sultan  had  a  strong  love  for  the  Prophet,  and  on  his 
birthday  always  made  a  great  feast  in  honour  of  his  pure 
spirit,  when  he  himself  would  pour  water  on  the  heads  of  the 
Saids  and  'Ulem^,  all  of  whom  he  used  to  invite.  And  when 
they  took  leave  he  used  to  give  to  each  money,  clothes,  and 
costly  stuflFs  sufficient  to  last  him  for  a  year. 

*  Tho  Muhamadan  cnstom  is  that,  as  soon  as  a  new-bom  babj  is  wrapped 
in  its  swaddling  clothes  for  the  first  time,  it  is  carried  out  by  the  midwife 
to  the  male  i*elatives  and  friends  assembled  on  the  occasion ;  then  the 
azdn  J  or  summons  to  prayer,  is  uttered  aloud  in  his  right  ear  and  the 
creed  in  his  left.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  Khatd,  or  preacher,  or  any  other 
person  present.    ("  Qanoon-i-Islam,"  p.  6,  2nd  ed.) 

t  As  to  naming  children,  see  '*  Qanoon-i-IsUm,"  py.  7-^1  (2.\i^  ^<i,V 
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One  day  when  he  was  reading  the  Eur&n  and  came  upon  a 
text  regarding  the  Day  of  Resurrection,  he  involuntarily  burst 
into  tears,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  will  my  condition  be  in  that 
day  ?  "  Midn  Shekh  Jiii,  who  was  an  intimate  companion  of 
the  Sultdn,  said,  "  I  can  tell !  You  have  committed  no  great 
crime ;  your  acts  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  ordered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  devotion  and  obedience  which  you  owe  to 
God.  The  people  of  the  Lord  are  satisfied  with,  and  grateful 
to  you ;  that  day  will  exalt  you  to  honour/^  The  Sultan  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  said,  ^^  There  is  a  heavy  load  on  my 
shoulders,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  weep.'^ 

Said  Jaldl  Bukh&ri  Man6war-ul-Mulk  used  to  say  :  ^^  I  was 
four  years  old  when  my  father.  Said  Muhamad,  was  slain  in 
battle.  On  the  third  day  after  his  death,  Asad-ul-Mulk, 
whose  name  was  Shekh  Jiii  Tamim,  one  of  the  Sult&n's  great 
nobles,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  the  Sultdn's 
presence,  recounting  the  facts  of  my  father's  death.  The 
Sult&n  called  me  up  and  stroked  my  head  and  face,  saying, 
'  This  boy  shall  always  be  well  off  I '  From  that  day  till  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  was  continually  about  the  Sult&n,  and  never 
once  saw  the  Sult&n  angry  with  anyone,  or  do  anything  unkind. 
The  Sult&n  did  not  like  Eiwdm-ul-Mulk,  for  he  did  not  show 
him  the  respect  due  by  a  servant  to  his  master ;  but  because 
he  had  been  an  intimate  associate  of  the  late  Sultdn  he 
always  showed  him  the  greatest  consideration.  After  Sultan 
Mahmiid's  death  he  was  made  dbddr ;  and  in  the  Bamaz^n, 
when  the  time  for  eating  arrived,  he  used  to  bring  water,  and 
the  Sultdn  used  to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  but  while  doing 
so  used  to  recite  various  texts  and  prayers  as  antidotes ;  still, 
out  of  kindness,  would  not  relieve  him  of  this  duty.  At  last 
the  Malik  himself  became  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
said  to  the  Sult&n,  ''  Your  slave  is  old,  and  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  dbddr/'  The  Sultd,n  replied :  ^*  If  you  cannot,  who 
can  ?  ''  The  Malik  answered :  *^  My  cousin.  I  was  dbddr  to 
his  late  Majesty  when  he  was  yet  a  prince ;  my  cousin  can 
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perform    the  duty:    may    it    be    entrusted    to    him    as  my 
deputy.*'* 

During  his  entire  life  the  Sult&n  never  displeased  any  of  his 
attendants^  or  used  opprobrious  names  to  anyone,  but  always 
spoke  with  propriety  ;  nor  was  anyone  ever  offended  with  him, 
on  any  aceount.f  He  used  to  say,  "  If  I  were  left  alone  in  a 
solitary  place,  no  one  would  do  me  any  harm,  for  I  have  never 
done,  nor  am  I  doing,  harm  to  anyone." 

One  day  the  SuMn  took  a  bath  before  prayers.  The  water- 
carriers  J  used  to  pour  water  over  him,  and,  after  bathing  his 
body,  he  used  to  call  for  water  to  be  poured  over  his  face  and 
hands.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  a 
musk-rat  fell  into  the  boiler,  and  was  boiled  down,  flesh,  in- 
testines, bones,  and  all.  The  water-carriers  being  unaware  of 
this,  some  of  them  took  some  water  thence  in  a  jar,  and 
poured  it  over  the  Sultdn's  face  and  hands,  with  all  the  intes- 
tines, skin,  and  flesh  of  the  musk  rat.  The  Sult&n  started  aside, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  the  bath  again,  dashed  water  over 
his  face  with  his  own  hands.  He  then  came  out  of  the  bath 
and  went  to  prayers.  After  prayers  he  sent  for  the  water- 
carriers,  who  came  to  him  despairing  of  life.  The  Sultdn  asked 
how  many  men  were  employed  on  this  duty.  They  replied, 
"One  hundred.''  He  said  again,  ''Cannot  this  hundred  do 
the  work  of  one  man  properly  ?  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can 
pardon  the  offender ;  but  my  sods  are  young — how  will  you 
satisfy  them  ?  You  came  to  me  in  fear  of  your  lives  ;  how  do 
you  thiuk  it  will  be  with  my  sons  if  you  wait  on  them  after 
this  fashion  ?  Will  your  lives  be  safe  with  them,  you  miserable 
men,  if  you  are  equally  careless  with  them  ?  I  have  said  this 
to   you  that  you  may   mend   your   behaviour.*'     Ultimately, 

•  The  text  of  this  story  varies  jjrcatly ;  tlio  version  hero  given  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  which  seems  to  yield  sense. 

t  See  p.  2U1. 

j  The  word  is  dftdb-cht  The  business  of  these  men  was  to  prepare  the 
water  for  baths  and  for  ablations,  whether  hot  or  cold.  '*  Joahar,"  the  well- 
known  aathor  of  the  "  Tazkirat-jil-Waki'at,"  was  dftdb-chi  to  the  Emperor 
Humaiun. 
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during  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar^  the  son  of  Snit&n  Mu- 
zaffar^  these  very  same  water-bearers  poured  some  water  a  little 
too  hot  on  the  Sult&n's  hands^  and  he  ordered  boiling  water 
to  be  poured  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  their  bodies,  so  that  they 
died  upon  the  spot.* 

SiUd   Jaldl-ud-din  Bukh&ri  told  me    that  the   Sultan  used 
every   day  to  write  out  in  a  formal  hand  f  a  passage  of  the 
Eurdn,  and  when  the  volume  was  finished^  he  used   to  send  it 
either  to  Makkah  or  to  Madinah^  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
publicly  recited  the  Eurdn.     One  day,  when  he  was  employed 
on  this  work,  he  had  just  finished  a  page  very  neatly,  and,  being 
much  pleased,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  written  this  page  particu- 
larly well/'     The  bystanders  crowded   round    to  look.     One 
Latif-ul-Mulk,  surnamed  Soundhd,  who  was  on  guard  behind 
the  Sult&n  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  stupefied  with  opium,  and 
let  his  sword  fall  on  the  Sultdn's  wrist,  and  knocked  the  pen 
out  of  his  hand,  which,  falling  on  the  page,  blotted  it  in  several 
places.     The  rest  of  those  present   hustled  Soundhd  out  of 
the  room.     The  Sultdn  said  nothing,  but  took  out  his   pen- 
knife and  erased  the  blots,  rubbing  some  whitening  over  them, 
and   drew   a  circle  round  them,  and  began  to   write   again. 
When  he  had  finished  the  passage  he  placed  his  pen  in  the 
pen-case,  and  said,   *'  Where  is  that   Eand  ? "  for  in  Hindi 
kand  means  ''  a  bad  smell,'^|  while  soundhd  means  ''  a  sweet 
odour. ''§     Shekh  Jiu  Asad-ul-Mulk,  taking  advantage  of  this 
favourable  opening,  said^  **  Your  Majesty,  he  stands  outside  in 
great  grief,  and  desires  to  say  that  he  has  committed  a  grievous 
ofience,  and  that  the  Sult&n  may  cut  ofi^  his  hands,  or  cast  him 
under  the  feet  of  an  elephant/'  The  Sultdn  remarked :  *'  What 


*  The  text  is  here  necesBarily  paraphrased. 

t  Naskh,  Firishtah  says  not  only  that  the  Snltdn  was  himself  a  beautifnl 
writer  (an  accomplishment  very  highly  valaed  throaghoni  the  East),  but 
that  he  was  a  great  patron  of  those  who  wrote  well,  and  mentions  specially 
one  Mulla  Mahmud  Siaush,  who  came  from  Shiraz  to  Gujarat,  and  was 
received  with  much  honour. 

X  Lit.  "  garlic." 

§  Somdhd  is  the  Gujardti  word  for  a  sweet  scent. 
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good  will  it  be  to  cat  off  his  hands^  or  to  cast  him  before  an 
elephant  ?— only  donH  let  him  come  before  me  again.''  Shekh 
Jiu  said,  "  It  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  banished  from  your 
presence :  where  else  can  he  go  ? ''  The  Sult&n  said,  "  Very 
well ;  only  don*t  let  him  eat  *  pill '  again,  or  get  intoxicated." 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  very  same  darbdr  the  Shekh  Jiu 
brought  the  man  in  again ;  he  fell  at  the  Sultdn's  feet,  was 
forgiven,  and  took  up  his  sword  and  stood  sentry  behind  the 
King  again. 

Shekh  Jal&l-ud-din  also  used  to  say  that  among  the  water- 
carriers  there  was  a  sharp  and  lively  young  boy,  of  whom  the 
Sultan  used  to  ask  questions  occasionally,  and  to  get  sharp 
answers,  which  amused  him.  After  the  Sult&n  had  bathed, 
and  his  body  was  rubbed  dry,  the  attendants  used  to  remove 
his  turban,  wipe  his  head,  and  then  replace, the  turban.  The 
Sultan  would  then  loosen  two  or  three  folds  of  his  turban,  and 
twist  them  up  again.  The  boy,  one  day,  said  :  *^  Is  the  cloth 
of  your  turban  very  fine  ?  '^  The  Sult&n  said,  "  Not  particu- 
larly so,  twenty  of  my  servants  wear  finer ;  but  you  ought  not 
to  make  impertinent  remarks.^'  The  boy  said,  '^  If  one  is  not 
to  make  impertinent  remarks  the  Sultdn  will  not  look  well,  for 
his  waist-cloth  and  turban  are  like  those  of  MuU^  and 
Bdrahs.''  Asad-ul-Mulk  slapped  the  boy's  face,  and  he  began 
to  cry.  The  Sult&n  said,  "  Why  do  you  strike  him  ?  He  is 
only  a  little  boy,  and  talks  as  he  hears  his  father  and  mother 
speak.  I  do  not  mind  his  comparing  my  turban  to  those  of 
MulUs,  but  I  don't  like  it  to  be  said  that  it  resembles  those 
of  Borahs,  for  they  are  heretics/'* 

One  day  a  spirit-seller  gave  a  petition  into  the  Sultdn's 
hand.  He  had  on  an  iron  ring,  and  in  withdrawing  his  hand 
he  tore  the  Sultdn's  sleeve.     When  the  Sultdn  discovered  that 

•  The  only  object  of  inserting  this  story  is  the  mention  of  the  B<5rahs 
and  the  position  they  then  held  among  orthodox  Muhamadans.  For  further 
account  of  this  peculiar  class  see  **  Rds  MdU,"  pp.  813-4,  note.  They  are  of 
Hindd  origin,  and  probably  adhered  to  Hindu  beliefs  and  practices  to  some 
extent. 
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he  was  a  spirit-seller  he  called  for  water^  and  washed  his  hands^ 
and  ordered  that  for  the  future  all  petitions  should  be  given  to 
one  of  his  attendants^  or  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a  sticky  and 
should  not  be  given  direct  into  the  Sultan's  hands.^  The 
Sultdn  was  wise  and  prudent,  and  therefore  refrained  from  ex- 
travagance. Some  covetous,  evil  persons  have,  for  this  reason, 
stigmatized  him  as  parsimonious.  But  how  can  the  Sultan  be 
deemed  parsimonious  when  he  gave  to  Mahmud  Khilji  the 
entire  land  of  Mdlwah,  with  all  its  treasures,  which  he  had  won 
from  M^dini  R^  with  so  much  labour,  as  has  been  above  re- 
lated? Unquestionably,  other  kings,  such  as  Sultan  Mahmud 
and  Muhamad,  the  son  of  Muzaffar,t  dispensed  money  more 
freely  than  Sult&n  Muzaifar ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween giving  away  money  and  giving  away  kingdoms.  Never- 
theless, Sult&n  Muzaffar  could  be  liberal  too,  but  under  proper 
circumstances.  Muhit-ul-Mulk,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Sultdn 
Bahddar,  the  son  of  Muzaffar,  afterwards  gave  the  title  of  Kh&n 
Jehdn,  was,  during  the  reign  of  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  employed  as 
kotwdl  in  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Ahmaddb&d.  He 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  unequalled 
in  aptitude  for  his  duties ;  he  could  recognise  a  thief  at  once 
by  his  appearance.  Once,  going  through  the  bdzdr,  he  saw  a 
man  sitting  down ;  he  stopped,  and  said  to  an  executioner  who 
accompanied  him,  called  Jiwdn,  '^  Jiwdn,  seize  that  man.'' 
The  bystanders  were  astonished,  for  the  man  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  and  they  could  not  see  the  reason  of  the  order ;  but 
when  they  seized  and  searched  the  man  they  found  in  his 
turban  a  number  of  keys  for  horse-chains,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  man  was  the  principal  horse-stealer  in  the  city.  Khdn 
Jeh&n  attained  to  such  reputation  that  through  four  genera- 
tions of  the  Sult&ns  of  Gujariit  he  retained  his  lands  and 
allowances  undiminished,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
was  never  removed  or  suspended.  Indeed,  every  King  gave 
him  promotion  and  additional  allowances. 

*  Lest  they  sbould  ])olIute  them.  f  i.e.  Muhamad  I. 
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Once  on  a  time  this  Kb&a  Jeh&n  determined  to  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  persons  who  were  dead^  or  who  had  emigrated.* 
On  inquiry  he  found  that,  though  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  there  was  not  one  of  the  latter ;  for  in  those  days 
Gujardt  was  a  country  so  full  of  elegancies  and  delights  that  no 
foreigner  who  came  there  ever  left  it,  nor  did  any  native  of  the 
country  ever  settle  elsewhere.     On  examination,  he  collected 
the  arrears  of  the  allowances  of  those  who  were  dead,  which 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  took  it  to  the  Sultdn. 
He  asked  what  the  money  was,  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom 
it  belonged.     Muhit-ul-Mulk  replied  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Sult&n,  and  the  reason  of  its  collection  was  that  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Sultdn  of  the  dynasty,  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  every  King 
had  been  granting  allowances  of  various  sorts,  and  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  inquiry  had  ever  been  made  as  to  those  of 
the  recipients  who  were  dead,  or  who  had  gone  away.     This 
had  now  been  done ;  the  overdrawn  allowances  of  those  who 
had  died  had  been  recovered,  and  were  represented  by  the  sum 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Sult&n.     TheSuIt&n  got  violently 
angry,  and  grossly  abused  him,t  saying,  "  Everyone  who  is  dead 
had  cither  left  a  son  alive,  or  a  daughter,  or,  at  any  rate,  de- 
pendents and  servants.     I  tell  you  you  have  done  very  wrong, 
and  if  you  have  done  it  of  your  own  motion  you  have  done  very 
ill."    Afterwards  the  Sultdn  said,  "  Take  away  this  money,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  persons  from  whom  you  collected  it,  and 
beg  their  pardon."     And  eventually  he  issued  a  general  order 
to  all  administrating  officers  that,  for  the  future,  no  allowance 
should  be  resumed  on  the  death  of  its  recipient,  but  should  be 
divided  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance.^: 


•  Literally,  "  who  had  fled  "  (fardri), 

t  The  Saltan's  language  will  not  bear  reproduction,  and  does  not  quite 
consort  with  his  usual  propriety  of  expression,  as  previously  described. 

X  This  policy,  if  interpreted  in  its  literal  sense,  is  far  more  liberal  than  any- 
thing else  in  India,  and,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  soon  become  •im- 
practicable ;  but  more  than  one  monarch,  Hindu  and  Muhamadan,  professed 
to  follow  it.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  **  Sakuntala,"  in  which  the  King  is 
made  to  enunciate  a  similar  decree. 
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A  fixed  sum  was  allotted  to  the  poor  of  Makkah  and  Ma- 
dmah^  and  these  were  regularly  remitted  every  year.  Every 
year,  also,  ships  were  provided,  free  of  cost,  for  those  who  were 
going  to  Makkah,  and  for  their  return  ;  and  the  expenses  while 
on  board  were  likewise  defrayed  by  Government,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  spend  their  own  money  on  them- 
selves, but  should  be  in  a  position  to  dispense  it  all  in 
charity. 

The  Sultdn  was  a  great  proficient  in  all  military  exercises. 
He  was  such  an  admirable  swordsman  that  he  would  take  the 
carcase  of  a  goat  in  his  left  hand,  and  cut  it  in  two  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  sword  in  his  right  hand.  The  Sultdn"^  used  to  go 
about  the  city  at  night,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  people  generally,  and  into  the  acts  of  the  rich 
and  noble.  He  would  perambulate  all  the  lanes  and  corners 
of  the  city,  and  listen  to  everything  the  people  had  to  say,  and 
in  the  morning  he  used  to  issue  orders  for  punishment  or  com- 
pensation, as  the  case  might  be.  One  night  he  went  into  a 
masjid  and  found  a  man  weeping  bitterly.  He  asked  the  man 
what  was  the  matter,  and  the  latter  complained  that  every 
night  a  certain  debauched  fellow  used  to  force  his  way 
into  his  house,  and  that  he  could  not  keep  him  out,  nor 
had  he  anyone  to  whom  he  could  complain  or  who  would  re- 
dress him.  The  Sultdn  told  him  that  he  would  not  eat  till  he 
had  slain  this  man,  and  told  him  to  show  the  way  to  his  house. 
That  nighty  however,  and  the  next  also,  the  trespasser  did  not 
come.  The  third  night  the  Sult&n  came  to  the  masjid,  and 
found  the  man  weeping  so  bitterly  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
Sult&n's  arrival.  When  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  said, "  The  man 
has  come  to-night.^'  The  Sult£n  said,  ^'  Let  us  go.  Shall  I 
kill  both,  or  the  adulterer  only  ? ''    The  man  replied,  *^  The 

*  The  objeoir  of  this  story,  which  is  one  in  substanoe  the  same  as  that  told 
of  many  other  Eastern  potentates,  is  to  illustrate  tho  Saltan's  prowess  as  a 
swordsman ;  bnt  in  its  outlines  it  may  very  likely  be  true.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Eastern  ideas  of  justice,  and  the  dilemma  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  in  tho  end  is  very  naturally  described. 
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latter  only/'  When  they  came  to  the  house  they  found  the 
man,  and  the  Sultdn  exclaimed,  "  You  are  here  I  to-night  the 
retribution  for  your  acts  has  overtaken  you !  '*  The  man  seized 
his  sword,  and,  in  anticipation  of  attack,  made  a  cut  at  the 
Sultdn.  The  Sult&n  parried  the  stroke^  and  with  a  return  blow 
cut  the  man  in  two.  Then  the  Sultdn  felt  faint,  and  sat  down, 
asking  the  master  of  the  house  if  he  had  anything  to  eat  in  the 
house,  as  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  vowed  that  he  would 
not  eat  until  he  had  killed  the  man.  There  was  some  bread  of 
millet-flour,  which  the  man  gave  the  Sultdn  to  eat.  The  owner 
of  the  house  then  said,  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  The 
kotwdl  will  come,  my  house  will  be  plundered.  I  shall  be  cast 
into  prison,  and  taken  before  the  Sultto.'^  The  Sultdn 
answered,  ^'  I  can  remedy  this  also.''  So  he  returned  to  his 
palace,  and  sent  for  the  kotwdl  at  once  \  and  when  the  latter 
came  he  told  him  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  house,  in  such  and 
such  a  quarter,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  neighbours, 
and  that  he  would  find  a  corpse  lying  there,  which  he  was  to 
bury  quietly  in  a  comer.    The  kotwdl  acted  accordingly. 

The  Sult&n,  also,  was  a  capital  archer.  He  was  hunting 
once  in  the  province  of  S6rath,  and  in  galloping  after  a  deer  he 
got  separated  from  his  men,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  band  of 
R&jpiit  marauders.  The  Sultdn  attacked  them  with  his  arrows, 
killing  several ;  the  rest  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile,  his  fol- 
lowers came  up,  and  found  several  R&jputs  Ijring  dead,  all  killed 
by  arrow  wounds,  on  which  they  congratulated  the  Sultdn  and 
loudly  praised  his  marksmanship.  The  Sultdn,  also,  was  a  very 
skilful  wrestler,  so  that  not  even  leading  wrestlers  could  com- 
pete with  him,  and  he  could  put  any  wrestler  of  his  day  on  his 
back.  He  was  very  skilful,  also,  in  the  art  of  breaching  fortifi- 
cations j  in  fact,  if  he  took  up  any  new  art,  it  always  appeared 
as  if  he  had  learned  it  before,  he  had  so  quick  an  intelligence ; 
moreover,  in  wit  and  repartee  he  had  no  equal  in  his  day."^ 

*  Several  specimens  of  the  Sultan's  wit  are  given,  but  they  hardly  deserve 
repetition,  and  would  scarcely  be  reputed  witty  by  ^  ^uTQ"^gttWi  vodCkKsckS^^. 
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The  Sultdn  was  also  acquainted  with  all  other  arts^  among 
them  with  music ;  he  was^  indeed^  a  very  accomplished  musician^ 
and  was  a  most  accurate  player.  He  had  both  a  very  pleasant 
voice  and  could  perform  on  any  instmment  which  came  to 
hand — ^rubdb,  sarmandal^  or  any  other.*  Many  of  the  best 
living  musicians  took  service  with  the  King,  and  he  himself 
was  skilled  in  every  part  of  musical  science.  One  day  he  said, 
at  an  entertainment.  "  Is  there  any  singing-woman  now-a-days 
who  can  perform  a  swdng  sarasti  ?  "f  that  is  to  say,  who  could 
appear  in  character  as  Sarastij:  (Sarasvati),  and  by  word  of 
mouth  describe  its  meaning.  ''  The  Hindu  books  say/'  he  went 
on  to  remark,  '*  that  the  best  poets,  the  sweetest  singers,  the 
most  skilful  musicians,  and  the  most  graceful  dancers  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  swdng.  We  must  have,  therefore,  some- 
body who  is  endowed  with  all  these  accomplishments,  and  she 
ought,  also,  to  be  very  beautiful  both  in  face  and  person.'^  In 
reply,  the  persons  asked  said,  "  The  representation  of  a  swdng 
is  a  very  difficult  thing.  The  only  person  at  the  present  day 
who  is  capable  of  doing  what  you  want  is  Your  Majesty's 
dancing-girl,  Champd,  who  excels  in  such  things.^'  The  Sultdn 
said,  *'  Then  let  her  do  it,*'  and  desired  them  to  prepare  every- 

*  A  list  of  instmments  is  given,  except  the  rubdhy  which  was  something 
between  a  guitar  and  a  banjo.  The  instruments  are  all  of  Hindu  origin 
apparently. 

t  Swdng  is  the  ordinary  Hindd  term  for  a  dramatic  performance.  Of  the 
excellence  of  some  of  the  old  Sanskrit  dramas  nothing  need  be  said  here. 
Even  now,  dramatic  performances  of  sorts,  specially  those  which  are  comic 
and  satirical,  are  much  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  passion  of 
the  Burmese  for  them  is  well  known.  They  supply  a  sort  of  literature  of  the 
unlearned,  and  often  deal  with  current  events  in  a  satirical  or  melodramatic 
manner. 

X  Sarasvati.  Apparently  the  principal  character  of  this  dramatic  piece  was 
Samsvati,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  eloquence  and  learning.  She  was  also  the 
patroness  of  music  and  the  arts.  No  knowledge  seems  to  survive  as  to  tho 
nature  of  this  particular  drama,  Swd/ng  Saraati,  but,  from  the  account  given,  it 
would  seem  to  have  comprised  specimens  of  the  varied  accomplishments  over 
which  the  goddess  presided.  The  hdnSt  or  rdjhdnSf  is  a  quasi- fabulous  bird, 
of  great  prominence  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and  which  was  one  of  the  appa- 
nages of  the  goddess  Sarasvati.  One  of  its  qualities  was  the  capability  of 
separating  milk  from  water  when  the  two  were  mixed,  a  constantly  quoted 
emblem  of  the  separation  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  common  Indian  flamingo,  which  has  a  kind  of  straining  appa> 
i*atus  on  the  sides  of  its  beak,  is,  by  natives  of  the  present  day,  supposed  to 
repreaent  the  trae  rdihd/M, 
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thing  that  was  required  for  the  purpose.  They  said  they  had 
everything  that  was  wanted,  except  a  hdns,  which  is  a  species 
of  water-fowl — for  the  play  turns  upon  this.  The  Sult&n  de- 
sired them  to  summon  all  the  jewellers  in  the  city,  and  gave 
jewels  and  gold  to  make  the  hdns.  In  six  months  it  was  ready, 
and  then  the  Sultdn  gave  an  entertainment.  ChampA,  the 
dancing-girl,  came  in  in  a  guise  so  lovely  that  no  language  can 
describe  it.  First,  there  was  a  witty  dialogue,  interspersed 
with  poetry ;  then  a  musical  performance,  which  fairly  drove 
the  audience  wild  with  delight ;  and  dances  followed,  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  before,  and  everybody  was  agreed  that 
never  in  the  world  had  there  been  such  a  dramatical  per- 
formance. 

Historians  are  unanimous  that  Muzaffar  was  distinguished 
by  his  great  clemency.  He  carried  it,  however,  to  such  a 
length  that  criminals,  the  turbulent  and  rebellious,  lost  all  fear 
of  punishment,  and  took  to  highway  robbery  and  violence  with- 
out apprehension,  and  impure  libertines  shed  blood  even  within 
the  city  itself.  The  entire  administration  of  the  city  was  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk  S&rang  and  Malik 
Eobi,  the  Brahman,*  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  Sult&n^s  orders, 
and  did  whatever  pleased  themselves,  whether  the  Sult&n  liked 
it  or  not.  The  Sult&n  would  not  extend  the  hand  of  punish- 
ment from  out  of  the  sleeve  of  patience,  or  draw  the  dagger  of 
vengeance  from  its  sheath ;  and  when  the  people  complained  to 
him  he  would  say,  "  You  must  pray,  and  I  also  will  pray,  to 
the  Almighty  to  put  an  end  to  oppression  and  the  oppressor/' 
It  is  said  that  the  reason  of  his  forbearance  was  as  follows  : 
When  Sultan  Mahmiid  died,  the  nobles  were  much  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  his  successor.  Some  of  them  said,  *^  Khalil  Kh&n 
has  the  disposition  of  a  Mulla,  and  has  no  kingly  dignity ;  his 
son,  Bahddar  Kh&n,  would  be  a  better  choice,  for  he  has  all  the 
qualities  befitting  the  royal  degree."     Still,  however,  some  of 

*  See  notes,  ante,  pp.  210,  265.     These  two  men  seem  to  have  been  close 
allies,  and  to  have  played  into  each  other's  hands. 
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the  nobles  leaned  to  Khalil  Kh&n^  and  Malik  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk 
Sdrang  and  Malik  K6bi  said,  ''The  Sultan,   during  his  life, 
himself  selected  Khalil  Khdn  as  his  successor.      For  our  parts, 
we   are   unable   to   acquiesce  in  setting  aside   his   decision.'' 
Everybody  agreed,   and   so  Khalil  Khdn  was  placed  on  the 
throne.     This  loydty  of  theirs  was  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
all  their  misdoings^  as,  for  example,  when  the  infidel  R&na 
came  down,  by  their  connivance,  on  Nizam-ul-Mulk.    This  was 
completely  proved  to  the  Sult&n,  but  his  regard  for  these  men 
was  not   in  the  least   shaken.     At  last,   however,   a   matter 
occurred,  as  will  be  now  related.     Malik  K6bi  was  very  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  especially  of  giving  entertainments.    He  collected 
a  great  number  of  dancing-girls,  and  on  every  occasion  of  an 
entertainment  roses  were  brought  in  heaps  to  his  house,  so  that 
if  anyone  else  wanted  roses  on  such  days  none  were  to  be  had 
in  the  bazars.     Among  his  dancing-girls  was  one  called  Dh&sii, 
of  great  beauty.     It  so  happened  that  a  young  man,  named 
Ahmad  Kh&n,  of  the  T&h  tribe,  a  connection  of  the  Sult&n's,'^ 
fell  in  love  with  her  before  he  had  seen  her,  and  on  one  of  these 
festival  nights  disguised  himself  as  a  torch-bearer,t  but  was 
detected,  seized,  and  beaten  till  he  was  nearly  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  Malik  then  got  frightened,  and  pretended  not  to  have  re- 
cognised Ahmad  Khdn,  and  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  him, 
professing  that  he  was  quite  unaware  who  he  was,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  present  at  the  entertainment  he  should  have 
let  him  know,  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  been  most  happy 
to  invite  him.     Then  he  called  for  his  own  pdlkl,  and,  placing 
Ahmad  Khdn  in  it,  sent  him  home.     The  next  day  Ahmad 
Khdn  died  of  the  beating.     The  Sult&n  was  told,  and  was  ex- 
tremely grieved.     The  relatives  of  Ahmad  Kh&n  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  offender.     The  Sult&n  sent  him  privately 
out  of  the  way ;  but  in  the  evening  Malik  K6bi  went  from  the 
Sult&n's  palace  to  his  own  house  along  the  public  high  road, 

*  The  Sultan's  mother  was  of  the  Tdh  tribe.     See  ante,  p.  239. 
t  And  got  into  the  assembly  in  that  disguise. 
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and  the  relatives  of  Ahmad  Khdn  set  upon  him  and  wounded 
him,  but  none  of  the  wounds  were  severe.  The  kotwdl,  next 
mornings  reported  the  afiair  to  the  Sultdn^  and  detailed  the 
nature  of  Malik  KobPs  wounds.  Malik  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk  said 
that  Malik  K6bi  was  a  loyal  Brahman,  and  that  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  disloyal  would  never  hurt  him.  The  Sultdn 
took  no  apparent  notice,  but  in  his  heart  felt  that  it  was  not 
prudent  to  let  a  wounded  snake  escape.  So  he  gave  an  order 
for  the  hdldn,  that  is,  the  "  plunder,^'  of  Malik  Kobi^s  house  i 
the  people  rushed  in^  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  cleared 
everything  away  of  all  the  Malik  possessed.  Malik  Kobi 
himself  they  brought,  with  his  hands  bound,  before  the 
King,  and  prayed  that  the  Sult&n  would  order  his  execution. 
The  Malik  said :  ^*  I  am  a  Brahman.  I  was  a  beggar.  By  your 
father's  favour  I  rose  to  my  present  position.  What  I  had  was 
the  Sultan's.  It  now  has  all  been  plundered.  If  two  things 
had  passed  into  the  Sultan's  possession,  nothing  else  would  give 
me  any  regret :  one,  a  dancing-girl  of  unequalled  beauty  ;  the 
other,  certain  jewels,  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  except  in 
the  houses  of  Sult&ns.  But  all  has  now  been  plundered  and 
lost.''  The  Sultdn  said,  ''Thou  camest  from  nothing,  to 
nothing  thou  shalt  return,"*  and  then  added,  ''  By  this  infidel's 
oppression  many  Musulmdns  have  8u£fered  sorrow.  Put  him 
to  death."  All  present  rejoiced  at  this  order,  and  killed  that 
accursed  infidel  as  they  would  kill  a  dog. 

When  Sult&n  Mahmud  departed  this  life,  and  Sultdn  Mu- 
zafi^r  ascended  the  throne,  several  of  the  more  prudent  com- 
panions and  disciples  of  Shekh  Jiii  Said  Muharaadf  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  decorous  on  his  part  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  new  Sultdn  with  a  fdtihah,  and  congratulate  him.  The 
Said  replied  that  he  had  not  latterly  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  father  of  the  new  Sultdn,  and  that  the  latter  was,  more- 
over, a  young  man,  and  that  young  men  did  not  usually  much 

*  Some  MSS.  oxpand  this  speech)  and  give  it  in  verse. 
t  The  chief  of  the  Batoh  Bakhuriat  Siiids  at  that  time. 
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affect  darwSshes.  His  friends  urged  that  the  throne  of 
Gujardt  had  been  conferred  on  the  existing  dynasty  by  the 
Shekh^s  ancestors^  and  that  it  would  only  be  in  conformity  with- 
ancient  custom  if  he  went  to  the  Sult&n ;  moreover,  even  if  the 
late  Sult&n  had  not  sufficiently  recognised  the  merits  of  dar^ 
wishes,  stilly  his  son  was  wise  and  learned^  and  might  do  so. 
Finally,  in  accordance  with  the  requests  and  good  endeavours 
of  his  wiser  friends,  the  Saint  started  for  Chdmpdnir.  When 
he  arrived  there  all  the  nobles  and  wazirs,  most  of  whom  were 
his  disciples,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
Sultdn's  palace.  They  brought  him  to  a  place  near  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Sult&n.  The  porters  ran  ofF  to  inform  the 
King  of  his  arrival.  The  Sult&n,  unaware  of  the  Saint's  pre- 
sence close  at  hand^  said^  ''  He  has  expressed  his  ill-will  to- 
wards my  father ;  what  will  he  say  of  me  ?  ^'  The  Saint  over- 
heard this  speech^  was  offended,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
interview,  set  off  home.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Sult&n  went  to 
Ahmaddbdd,  but  did  not  act  as  was  usual,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  passed  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Ahmad  Ehattu  he  did  not  get  off 
his  horse  and  visit  the  shrine,  but,  without  dismounting,  merely 
recited  a/a/tAaA  over  his  horse's  head,  and  then  passed  on; 
neither  did  he  take  any  notice  of  the  Saint  ."^ 

Shortly  after  this  the  Sult&n  was  taken  very  ill.  It  was  just 
at  the  period  of  the  annual  festival  held  at  the  tomb  of  Sh^kh 
Ahmad  Khattii.  The  night  before  the  feast  the  Sult&n  said, 
^'  To-morrow  is  the  festival  of  the  Saint  Kutb-ul-Eutab ;  send 
some  cooks  to  Sarkhdj,  and  prepare  food  to  be  offered  in  honour 
of  his  pure  spirit,  for  I  shall  myself  go  there  to-morrow.'* 
They  acted  upon  his  orders.  That  very  night  the  Sult&n,  in  a 
dream,  saw  the  saint  Kutb-ul-Kutdb,t  who  said  to  him,  "  O 
Muzaffar,  why  do  you  not  come  to  my  house  ?  '*  The  Sult&n 
asked  him,  "  Where  is  it  ?  "     The  Saint  rejoined,  "  It  is  at 


•  Who  probably  had  come  out  on  the  road  to  pay  his  respects. 
t  The    spirit  of  the  deceased   Saint  Ahmad   Khatt^,   called   "Entb-ul- 
Kutib." 
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Batoh^  in  the  house  of  the  Shekhs^  that  is  to  say^  in  Sh^kh 
Jiu's  house.  Whosoever  visits  Shekh  Jiu's  house^  visits  also 
mine^  and  whosoever  does  anything  to  please  him,  pleases  me. 
Go  to  his  house^  that  the  illness  under  which  you  are  su£fering 
may  be  exchanged  for  health.^'  Next  morning  the  Sultdn 
called  for  his  pdlii,  and  set  off  for  Bat6h.  That  same  night 
Kutb-ul-Eutdb  also  appeared  to  Shekh  Jiu^  and  said,  "  To- 
morrow Muzaffar  will  come ;  be  merciful,  and  pass  your  hand 
over  his  head  and  back^  and  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  restore 
him  to  health.^'  The  next  morning,  before  the  Sultdn  arrived, 
the  Sh^kh  said  to  his  friends  and  companions  that  the  Saint 
Eutb-ul-Eut&b  had  shown  him  that  the  Sult&n  was  coming, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  prepare  food  for  him ;  and  he 
sent  also  to  the  houses  of  all  persons  in  Batoh  who  were  his 
disciples  to  collect  any  victuals  they  might  have.  A  few 
minutes  later  news  came  that  the  Sult&n  was  coming.  When 
he  came  to  'Ainpiirah  the  Sultdn  sent  on  one  of  his  servants 
with  a  message  to  the  Saint  to  say  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
begged  that  the  Saint  would  have  some  food  ready  for  him. 
The  Sultdn  came  up  shortly  after,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  tomb 
of  Kutb-ul-Kut&b,  he  got  out  of  the  pdlki^  and,  after  perform- 
ing the  usual  ceremonies,  he  turned  to  the  Saint,  and  then 
these  two  great  men  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  At  last 
the  Saint  said  gently,  ''  Since  you  have  decided  to  seek  the 
company  of  the  darw^shes,  they  also  desire  your  companion- 
ship.'^  The  Sult&n  then  cast  himself  at  the  Saint's  feet.  The 
Saint  passed  his  hand  over  the  Sultdn's  head  and  face,  and  then 
stood  on  one  side.  AH  the  young  princes,  in  turn,  cast  them- 
selves at  the  Saint's  feet,  and  were  presented  to  him  ;  and  the 
Saint  then  took  them  all  to  his  house,  and  conversed  with 
them.  When  the  Saint  perceived  the  Sultdn's  excellent  qualities 
as  a  King,  and  as  a  man,  he  honoured  him  with  his  friendship. 
The  Saint  at  length  departed,  and,  going  into  his  female  apart- 
ments, sent  out  food  for  the  Sultan.  The  latter  begged  the  Saint 
to  join  them.     The  Saint  at  first  declined,  but  yiVi!&\i\.\i<&%\i^^ 
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pressed  him  he  came  out  and  ate  with  them.  The  food  was  of 
the  very  best^  When  he  had  finished  eatings  the  Sultan  lay 
down  to  rest,  but,  rising  at  the  time  of  midday  prayer,  per- 
formed  his  devotions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Shekh.*  After- 
wards the  Sult&n  sat  and  conversed  with  the  Shekh^  and 
described  to  him  the  history  of  his  illness.  He  said  that  he 
occasionally  lost  consciousness^  and  his  spirits  became  much 
depressed ;  but  since  he  had  seen  the  Saint  he  felt  somewhat 
better,  and  now  hoped  that  he  would  recover  altogether.  The 
Saint  prayed  for  the  Sultdn,  and  dismissed  him.  The  SuMn 
afterwards  remarked  to  his  friends, ''  If  I  had  not  waited  on 
the  Saint,  I  should  never  have  understood  the  delight  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  my  life  would  have  been  wasted  if  passed  in 
separation  from  him.'*  From  that  day  the  Sult&n  became 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  darwMes. 

Sult&n  Muzaffar  was  so  merciful  that  he  was  known  as 
'^  Muzaffar  the  Clement.^'  He  had  eight  sons — (1)  Sikandar 
Khdn,  (2)  Bah&dar  Khdn,  (3)  Latif  Kh&n,  (4)  Chdnd  Kh&n, 
(5)  Nasir  Ehdn,  (6)  Ibrdhim  Kh&n,  &c. ;  and  he  had  two 
daughters,  R&ji  Rukiah,  wife  of  'A'dil  Shdh  Burhdnpiiri,  and 
R&ji  'A'shiah,  wife  of  Fateh  Khdn,  Prince  of  Sindh.  Sikandar 
Khdn  and  the  two  daughters  were  bom  of  the  same  mother, 
Bibi  R&ni.  The  mother  of  Bah&dar  Kh&n  was  Lakham  B&i, 
daughter  of  a  66hil  Bdjput.  The  mother  of  Latif  Khdn  was 
R&j  B&i,  sister  of  Mahipat  R&na,  a  Rdjpdt.  Chdnd  Khdn, 
Nasir  Kh&n,  Ibrdhim  Khdn,  and  the  other  two  sons  were  bom 
in  the  harem.  The  control  of  the  household  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  army  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Bibi  Rdni.  Seven 
thousand  servants  who  ate  the  bread  of  the  State  were  in  her 
employ. 

The  SuMn  named  Sikandar  Eh&n  his  heir- apparent  during 
his  life-time.     He  had  not  much  confidence  in  his  other  sons.f 

*  That  is,  as  is  Mnhamadan  custom,  the  Saint  knelt  with  the  Sultan  behind 
him,  and  led  in  all  the  prajers  and  genuflexions. 

t  Firishtah  and  the  **  Tab.  Akbarf  '*  both  give  a  different  account,  and  say 
that  when  he  found  he  was  dying  someone  told  him  that  the  army  and  Court 
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He  gave  each  of  them  two  or  three  villages  that  their 
means  of  living  might  be  similar.  Bah&dar  KUn  held  two 
villages  mjdgir,  one  called  Kenj^  nine  kos  from  Ahmaddbdd 
near  Mahmuddbdd,  the  other  Koh^^  ten  kds  from  the  before- 
mentioned  city,  also  Ndbtah^  near  the  village  of  Bat6h^  all  the 
villages  near  which,  except  N&btah,  were  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  Kutb-ul-Kutdb.  Prince 
Bahddar  was  frequently  at  Batoh,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  holy  Shekh  Jiu,  who  liked  him  and  showed  him 
much  kindness. 

Out  of  respect  to  Bah&dar  Khdn,  the  Saint  used  always  to 
address  him  as  **  Bahddar  Sh&h/'  some  say  as  '^  Bahddar  Shdh, 
Sult&n  of  Gujardt."  One  day,  at  any  rate,  he  made  Bahddar 
Eh&n  sit  by  him  on  his  bed,  and  said  publicly,  ''  This  man  will 
some  day  be  Sultdn  of  Gujarfit,*'  and  everybody  present  accord- 
ingly  offered  their  respects,  and  did  homage  to  him.  This 
story  got  abroad,  and  when  Bibi  Rdni  heard  of  it  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  and  distressed.  She  told  the  King  that 
she  was  alarmed  and  anxious,  and  desired  that  he  would  take 
Sikandar  Kh&n  to  the  Saint,  and  say  that  he  had  designated 
that  Prince  as  his  successor,  and  that  he  would  entreat  the 
Saint  to  concur  in  this  decision,  and  to  pray  for  Sikandar  Khdn 
and  to  show  him  favours.  The  Sultdu  replied  that  Bahadar 
Khan  had  ?ijdgir  near  Batoh,  and  was  thus  continually  wait- 
ing upon  the  Saint,  and  that  the  darweshes  were  always  pleased 
with  those  who  danced  attendance  on  them.  He  desired  that 
the  Rdni  would  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  had  already  notified 
that  Sikandar  Khdn  was  to  be  his  heir,  that  the  troops  and  the 
people  were  all  in  his  favour,  and  that  both  Bahddar  Kh.^n  and 
the  Saint  very  well  knew  that  Sikandar  Khdn  had  been  so 
appointed.  He  would,  however,  he  said,  go  the  very  next 
morning  to  Shekh  Jiii,  and  apprise  him  again  of  his  intentions 

wore  (livided,  part  wisbing  for  Sikandar  Klian,  but  the  majority  for  Latif 
Khan,  and  that  he  answered,  **  And  what  of  Bahadar  Khan  ;  is  thoro  no  news 
of  him  ?  "  from  wliich  speech  it  was  inferred  that  he  thought  of  him  as  a 
saccesBor. 
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as  to  his  choice  of  a  successor^  and  would  beg  the  Saint  to 
bless   Sikandar   Kh&n.     Bibi  Rdni  thanked  the  SuMn^  but 
entreated  that  he  would  take  Sikandar  Kh^n  with  him  to  the 
Saint,  present  him  to  the  latter,  and  beg  his  blessing  for  the 
Prince.    The  next  morning  Sultan  Muzaffar  went  to  the  Saint, 
with  all  his  sons,  and  had  presented  all  of  them  to  the  Saint 
except  Sikandar  Kh&n.     Just  then  Bahddar  Kh&n  came  in, 
made  a  saldm,  and  sat  down  between  the  Sultdn  and  Sikandar 
Khdn  *   The  Sultdn^  who  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Saint,  was  unaware  that  Bahddar  Khdn  had  come  here,  or 
where  he  had  seated  himself.    The  Sultan  began  to  recom- 
mend Sikandar  Ehdn  to  the  Saint^s  favour,  and  said,  ''  You 
know  that  Sikandar  Kh^n  is  the  eldest  of  my  sons ;  he  is  also 
the  most  able  and  the  best.     I  have  therefore  selected  him  to 
be  my  heir/^     So  saying,  he  put  out  his  hand  behind  him,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  Bah^dar  Kh^n,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  Sikandar,  and  added,  '^  Will  you  pray  for  this  man, 
that  the  Lord  Almighty  may  make  him  Sultdn  of  Gujarat? " 
The  Saint  replied,  '*  Your  request  has  found  acceptance  with 
the  King  of  Kings.     This  man  shall  be  Sult&n  of  Gujardt,  and 
shall,   moreover,   conquer   other  countries  besides    Gujardt/' 
The  Sultdn  looked  round  in  delight  at  Sikandar  Kh^n,  and 
then  found  that  he  held  the  hand  of  Bahddar  Khdn  in  his. 
The  Sultdn  was  quite  aghast,  but  the  Saint  added,  *'  Your  wish 
also  shall  be  fulfilled.^'     The  wiser  of  the  people  of  Gujardt, 
however,  understood  that  the  ball  of  good  fortune  in  the  game 
of  chaugdn^  was  with  Bahddar  Kh&u,  and  that  Sikandar  Khan 
had  lost  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers. 

The  Sultdn  took  his  departure,  and  on  his  way  home  said  to 
some  of  those  about  him,  ^'  Did  you  not  see  how  improperly 
that  little  kalandarX  (meaning  Bah&dar  Klidn)  behaved  today 
in  seating  himself  above  his  elder  brother  ?  "  and  he  said  to 

• 

*  They  were  apparently  seated  on  a  carpet  in  front  of  the  Saint, 
t  The  celebrated  game  closely  approaching  to  **  polo." 
\  A  religious  devotee  devoted  to  poverty,  probably  meant  in  the  sense  of 
"  that  little  hypocrite." 
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Sikandar  Ehdn,  "Why  did  you  let  your  brother  take  pre- 
cedence of  you?  "  But  Sikandar  Eh&n  was  silent.  The  next 
day  the  Sultdn  summoned  all  the  nobles^  wazirs,  and  officers 
of  the  State^  the  paymasters  and  officers  of  the  army^  and 
sundry  of  the  public  with  whom  he  was  acquainted^  and  said 
to  them^  ''  Be  it  known  to  you  all  that  Sikandar  Khdn  will  be 
Sult&n  after  me.  You  are  all  bound  to  obey  him/^  All  pre- 
sent concurred,  and  expressed  their  thanks.  The  Bibi  and 
Sikandar  Khdn  were  both  satisfied^  but  they  did  not  think  of 
the  Divine  decree,  and  were  unaware  of  the  calamities  of  the 
future.  After  this,  though  it  had  before  been  understood  that 
the  Sult&n  intended  Sikandar  Kh&n  to  be  his  heir^  yet^  as  it 
was  now  formally  announced^  the  troops  and  everybody  els6 
began  to  pay  court  to  Sikandar  Khdn.  The  latter  began  to 
indulge  the  jealousy  which  he  always  felt  for  Bah&dar  Kh&n, 
and  longed  for  his  destruction.  Bah^ar  Kh&n,  therefore, 
took  shelter  with  the  Saint,  living  at  Batch,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  the  Saint,  who  (as  said  above)  was 
very  fond  of  him.  Bah^ar  Kh&n,  however,  used  occasionally 
to  play  boyish  tricks  upon  the  people  of  Bat6h.  Sometimes  he 
would  knock  their  turbans  off,  and  sometimes  set  his  Georgian 
dogs*  at  those  whom  he  disliked.  There  was  one  of  Sh^kh 
Jiu's  porters,  named  KabQ,  who  was  given  to  taking  opium. 
Bahddar  Kh&n  used  to  give  him  presents,  and  food,  and  sweet- 
meats. One  day  he  seized  this  man,  tied  up  the  legs  of  his 
drawers  at  the  bottom,  loosed  the  string  which  confined  them 
round  his  waist,  and  slipped  in  a  musk-rat.  The  man's  legs 
and  body  were  much  scratched,  and  the  blood  ran  from  the 
wounds.  In  this  condition  he  rushed  before  the  Saint  to  com- 
plain. Some  of  the  people  present  detested  Bah&dar  Kh&n, 
and  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  knocking  people's  turbans 
off,  and  of  setting  dogs  at  them,  and  that  one  man  had  only 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  flying  and  taking  refuge  in  a 

*  This  word  is  not  given  in  all  tho  MSS.     It  probably  means  the  haiiy 
dogs  known  to  Europeans  as  "  Persian  greyhounds." 
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house.  On  heariDg  this  the  Saint  got  very  angry,  and  said 
that  the  hated  dogs  of  Firangis  should  tear  Bahddar  Kh&n  to 
pieces.  On  hearing  this,  Bahddar  Khdn  was  very  penitent, 
and  confessed  his  error ;  but  the  decree  of  fate  prevailed  in  the 
end. 

At  length  Sikandar  Khdn,  in  his  euvy  of  Bahddar  Khdn, 
began  to  compass  his  death.  Bahiidar  Kbdn,  becoming  aware 
of  this,  arranged  his  plans  with  a  few  faithful  attendants  to  go 
to  Dehli,  and  then  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Saint,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  Sultdn  on  the  subject  of  his 
brother's  designs,  and  that  the  Sult&n  replied  that  he  himself 
was  old  and  weak,  and  that  the  doctors  talked  to  him  about 
curing  a  disease  which  was  incurable ;  that  God  would  give 
the  kingdom  to  whoever  was  best  fitted  for  it,  and  that  Bahadar 
Khdn  would  be  acting  against  his  own  interests  in  going  away. 
Why,theSultdn  asked,  could  he  not  go  into  hiding  for  a  time? 
"  I  have  therefore,"  said  Babddar  Khan,  "  determined  on  going 
to  Dehli."  The  Saint  said  that  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt  was 
undoubtedly  destined  for  him,  but  not  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sent. He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  travel 
for  a  while,  and  so  dismissed  him.  Bahddar  Khdn  said,  on 
going  away,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt  was  to  come  to  him 
the  income  o{hisjdg{r  (during  his  absence)  might  be  expended 
on  the  poor,  or  on  feasts  at  the  tomb  of  the  Kutb-ul-Kutab 
When  the  Saint  was  bidding  Bahadar  Khdn  farewell,  he  asked 
Bah&dar  Kh&n  if  he  wished  for  anything  else  besides  the  king- 
dom of  Gujardt.  Bahadar  Khdn  answered  that  he  desired 
exceedingly  to  wrest  the  fort  of  Chitor  oat  of  the  hands  of 
infidels,  and  to  make  it  over  to  the  Musulmdns,  in  retribution 
for  what  the  accursed  Rdn&  had  done  at  Ahmadnagar,  when  he 
slew  so  many  Musulmdns  and  carried  their  women  away  captive. 
The  Saint  fell  into  a  fit  of  profound  meditation.  Bahadar 
Khdn  repeated  what  he  had  said,  but  the  Saint  returned  no 
answer;  when  he  asked  the  third  time  the  Saint  said  that  the 
thing  was  possible,  but  that  the  fall  of  Qbitor  was  conditional 
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on  the  Saltan's  own  destruction.  Bahd,dar  Kh&n  exclaimed 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  lives  for  that  object. 
The  Saint  said,  ^'  Be  it  so ;  I  cannot  control  fate." 

Shekh  Jiu  then  said,  "  This  is  our  last  interview ;  you  will 
soon  come  back,  but  you  will  not  find  me  here.'**  He  then 
entreated  Bahd,dar  to  be  kind  to  his  son  Said  Mahmiid,  other- 
wise known  as  ''  Sh&h  Badah/'  who  would,  he  said^  be  depen- 
dent on  Bah&dar*8  protection.  Bahddar  Kh^n  then  went  to 
Ch&mpdnir,  and,  having  obtained  a  little  money  there,  went  off 
towards  Dehli.  He  went  first  to  B&nsbd,lah,  and  thence  to 
Chitor.  The  R&na  of  that  place  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  showed  him  all  possible  attention.  The  R&n&'s  mother 
was  a  very  sagacious  woman,  and  used  to  call  Bah&dar  Khan 
her  *^  son.''  The  nephew  of  the  R&n&  was  much  looked  up  to 
by  the  R&jputs,  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  BAn&s  elder  brother^ 
who  was  dead,  and  the  Bdjpiits  regarded  him  as  filling  the 
place  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  very  remarkable  man. 
This  nephew  invited  Bahddar  Kh&n  to  an  entertainment  at 
his  house,  and,  after  a  day  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  in  the 
evening  an  entertainment  was  given.  Among  the  dancing- 
girls  was  one  of  singular  beauty,  who  danced  exquisitely. 
Bah^ar  came  nearer,  to  look  at  her,  and  the  B&na's  nephew 
said,  ^'  Do  you  recognise  her,  and  know  who  she  is? "  Bah&dar 
Eh&n  said,  "  Tell  me."  That  ill-omened  wretch  replied,  "  l^he 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Edzi  of  Ahmadnagar,t  and  when  the 
Ran&  sacked  Ahmadnagar  I  went  to  the  E^zi's  house,  killed 
him,  and  carried  off  this  girl ;  the  rest  of  his  women  and  girls 
were  carried  off  by  the  other  Bdjputs."  He  had  not  finished 
speaking  when  Bah&dar  Eh&n  struck  him  across  the  loins  with 
his  sword,  and  cut  him  in  two.  A  great  uproar  arose.  Ba- 
h&dar  Kh&n  stood  firm,  his  sword  dripping  with  blood ;  the 
Rdjputs  crowded  round  to  kill  him.     Then  the  mother  of  the 

*  According  to  the  lithographed  edition,  the  Saint  died  in  the  year  h.  931, 
in  which  year,  also,  those  events  are  said  to  have  taken  place. 

t  The  MSS.  give  somewhat  differing  versions  of  this  story.  That  in  the 
Hyderabad  MS.  has  been  here  chiefly  followed. 
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B&n&  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  dagger,  and  declared  that  she 
would  rip  herself  up  if  anyone  killed  Bah&dar  Eh&n.  When 
the  B&n&  heard  the  facts,  he  said  that  the  infatuated  young 
man,  his  nephew^  had  only  been  treated  as  he  deserved  for 
uttering  such  language  to  a  prince  of  Gujar&t^  and  he  forbade 
anyone  to  injure  Bah&dar  Eh&n.  The  B&n^  added  that  if 
Bah&dar  Kh&n  had  not  killed  his  nephew  he  should  have  done 
so  himself.  Shortly  afterwards  Bah&dar  Eh&n,  finding  that  he 
was  looked  upon  somewhat  coldly  in  Chit6r,  left  that  place 
and  went  to  Mew&t.  There  Hasan  Khan  Mew^ti  met  him  with 
all  honour,  and  oflTered  him  tribute,  which  the  Prince  would 
not  accept.  Afterwards,  Hasan  Kh&n  asked  if  he  desired  to 
attack  Gujar&t,  for  in  that  case  they  were  ready  to  assist  him 
with  money  and  troops  to  do  so.  Bah£,dar  Eh&n  thanked  them 
for  their  loyalty  to  him,  but  said  that  he  could  not  do  anything 
so  wicked  as  to  attack  his  father.  For  the  present,  moreover, 
he  was  about  to  travel ;  afterwards,  the  Almighty  knew  what 
would  happen.* 

*    As  to  Hasan  Kh&n  Mew4ti,  see  note  ante,  p.  278. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

REIGN    OF    SULTAN    8IKANDAR,    SON    OF    MUZAFFAR. 

Sulta'n  Sikandar  ascended  the  throne  on  Friday,  the  22nd 
Jum&di-nl-&khir,  ah.  932  (7th  April,  a.d.  1526),  when  his 
father  Sult&n  Muzaffar  died,  and  he  shortly  afterwards*  went 
away  to  Muhamaddb&d.  It  is  said  that  he  went  away  without 
caring  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  holy  men  at  Batoh,  andwhen 
he  was  passing  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Burh&n-ud-din  he  did  not 
go  in  nor  speak  to  Shekh  Jiu,  the  grandson  of  Burhan-ul- 
Mulk,  whom  they  called  the  second  Makhdiim-i- Jahd,nidn ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  said  to  those  about  him,  '*  This  is  the 
man  who  said  that  Bahddar  Kh&n  would  be  Sultan  of  Gujardt. 
He  lied,  and  the  man  himself  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth/'t  When  Shekh  Jiu  heard  this  he  said,  *^  We  must  not 
be  perplexed;  what  God  wills  is  coming  to  pass,  and  will 
appear  at  His  right  time."  When  he  arrived  at  Muhamad&b&d, 
according  to  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  he  there  took  his 
seat  upon  the  throne  on  the  25thj:  of  the  same  month.     Every 

•  Accsording  to  the  "  Tarikh-i-Alff,"  which  other  authorities  corroborate, 
Sikandar  left  Ahmaddbad  three  days  after  his  father's  death. 

t  The  text  is  here  very  corrupt;  but  the  recension  above  adopted  is 
supported  by  a  comparison  of  MSS.  and  by  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  which  says  that 
the  Sultan  "  gave  the  holy  man  the  lie,"  and  **  spoke  unseemly  words."  The 
Saint  and  his  followers  probably  came  out  on  the  road  to  meet  the  Sultan 
and  make  their  obeisance  to  him,  and  this  interview  took  place  as  he  was 
passing. 

X  This  date  is  probably  incorrect.  If  the  king  remained  three  days  after 
his  father's  death  at  Ahmaddbdd  (as  he  would  naturally  do  for  his  father's 
obsequies  and  other  business),  he  could  not  well  have  reached  Muhamadab&d 
by  the  25th.  The  correct  date  is,  probably,  the  28th  or  29th,  for  the  length 
of  his  reign  is  everywhere  given  as  one  month  and  sixteen  days,  and  he  wna 
murdered  on  the  14th  Shaliin. 


^*»l 
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man  who  had  served  him  in  former  days  he  advanced  to  a  high 
position  and  title.  He  gave  away  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
horses  to  his  own  followers,  and  from  that  cause  the  ministers 
and  nobles  of  the  late  reign''^  were  offended  and  alienated.  He 
even  offended  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  Khush-kadam,  who  was  a  king  in 
his  own  way,  and  who  had  brought  him  up  and  pushed  his 
interests. 

Intelligence  now  came  that  Latif  Kh&n  had  set  himself  up 
in  the  hill  country  of  Sult&npur  and  Nandarbd,r,  with  the 
support  of  Bhim  R&jah  of  Munk&,t  and  that  several  amirs 
were  in  correspondence  with  him.  Sult&n  Sikandar  raised 
Malik  Latif  to  the  title  of  Sharzah  Khdn,  and  sent  him  with 
three  thousand  horse  to  drive  Latif  Kh&n  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  he  entered  the  hills  the  R&jpiits  and  Kolis^ 
having  seized  the  passes  on  the  road^  attacked  him,  and  after  a 
sharp  struggle  Sharzah  Kh&n  and  several  other  chiefs  of  name 
were  killed^  and  it  is  said  that  one  thousand  two  hundred 
Musulm&ns  fell.  On  hearing  of  this  the  Sult&n  sent  Kaisar 
Kh&n  with  a  large  army. 

About  this  time  sundry  nobles  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  told  him  that  the  ISuIt&n  had  a  design  upon 
his  life,  and  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard.  *Imdd-ul-Mulk 
said,  ''  If  the  Sultd,n  has  resolved  to  take  my  life,  why  should  I 
not  be  beforehand  and  attempt  his  ?  '* 

One  night  the  Sult&n  saw  in  a  dream  Kutb-ul-Eutdb,  Sh&h 
'A'lam,  and  Sh^kh  Jiu ;  Muzaffar  Shdh  was  also  with  thern. 
Muzaffar  Shfih  said  to  Shekh  Jiu,  ^*  Surely  it  is  not  fated  that 
Sikandar  Khdn  should  descend  from  the  throne  on  which  he  is 
seated  ?  '*  The  holy  Shekh  Jiu  said,  '*  Yes,  it  is  even  so." 
The  Sultdn  awoke  from  his  dream  greatly  alarmed,  and  told 
Yakiib,  entitled  Dari&  Khd,n,   what   had   happened,  and  said, 

*  Who  probably  apprehended  that  they  would  be  sapplanted  by  the  king's 
personal  favourites. 

t  R&n4  of  Miink&.  The  '*  Tab.  Akbarf  "  calls  him  Rijah  of  the  jangles  of 
Chft<5r ;  it  says  the  retreat  of  the  Gujar&t  army  was  cat  off,  and  that  more 
than  1,700  fell. 


f 
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*^  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Bah&dar  Kh&n  is  coming,  and 
that  there  will  be  war  between  him  and  me.*'  The  writer  of 
the  '<  Tdrikh-i-Bah^dar  Sh&hi"  says  that  he  was  told  of  the 
dream  by  Yusaf,  the  son  of  LatifuUah,  who  got  the  story 
from  Daria  Kh&n  himself.*  The  King  went  out  to  play 
chauffdn,  and  when  the  first  watch  of  the  day  was  passed, 
he  returned  to  his  palace  and  took  his  repast,  and  then 
slept.  Everyone  went  to  his  own  home.  Said  JaM-ud-din 
Manowar-ul-Mulk  once  said  to  me,  ^'  I  and  my  brother  Said 
Burh&n-ud-din  were  standing  in  the  bdzdr  when  the  Sult&n 
passed  by,  returning  from  chaugdn.  Every  soul,  male  and 
female,  came  out  of  the  houses  and  of  the  shops  to  gaze  on  the 
Sultdn's  beauty.  The  very  angels  of  heaven  would  have  been 
surprised  and  astonished  at  the  Sult&n's  beauty.'' 

After  a  while,  the  traitor  'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  with  his  head  and 
ears  wrapped  up,  and  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  fierce  horsemen, 
went  to  the  palace.  When  he  passed  through  the  bdzdr  some- 
one exclaimed,  *^  It  is  but  sixteen  daysf  to-day  since  we  hailed 
the  Sult&n's  accession,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes  the  kingdom 
will  pass  away  from  him.  Nor  is  he  aware  that  the  angel  of 
death,  in  the  guise  of  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  is  on  his  way  to  his 
palace  to  take  away  his  life." 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  when  an  outcry  arose  that  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk   had  killed  the  Sult&n.j:     As  the   news  spread  dis- 

*  The  varions  texts  differ  extremely  as  to  what  imniediatelj  follows.  The 
version  of  the  lithographed  text  has  been  mainly  followed ;  indeed,  the 
variation  is  not  so  mach  as  regards  the  sense,  but  only  as  to  the  wording  of 
the  narrative. 

t  "  Sixteen  days."     One  month  and  sixteen  days  is  meant,  apparently. 

X  The  story  as  above  given  in  the  text  (which  is  abstracted  in  the  **  Mir^t- 
i-Ahmad£  ")  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  recital  of  the  facts.  According  to  the 
accounts  both  of  Firishtah  and  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  two  attempts  were 
made  by  'Imad-nl-Mulk  on  the  king's  life  on  two  different  days.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  original  story  of  the  text  also,  for  it  is  evidently 
corrupt  at  this  point.  According  to  Firishtah,  the  king  went  out  tiger- 
hunting  one  day,  and  'Imad-ul-Mulk  took  out  a  party,  intending  to  fall 
upon  him  as  he  was  passing  through  the  hdzdr  on  his  way  back,  but  failed  to 
fall  in  with  him.  The  "Tab.  Akbari  '*  says  that  the  attack  was  attempted, 
but  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  missed  the  king's  party.  This  work  adds  that  the 
Sultan  was  immediately  warned  and  told  of  what  had  been  intended,  but 
that  he  was  of  such  a  simple  nature  (sddai  ruh)  that  he  would  not  believe 
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turbance  and  alarm  pervaded  the  city,  as  if  the  Day  of 
Resurrection  had  arrived ;  and  all  the  nobles  and  wazirs  went 
aboutj  some  lamenting  and  some  weeping  and  sayings  ''  Oh 
God^  what  has  happened  !  What  is  this  calamity  which  has  so 
suddenly  come  upon  us  !  "  It  may  be  said  that  every  trace  of* 
peace  and  tranquillity  was  washed  away  from  the  throne  of 
Gujardt  by  his  bloody  for  he  was  the  first  of  the  kings 
of  Gujar&t  who  was  slain^  and  from  him  to  Sult&n  Muzaffar^ 
son  of  Mahmiid  II.,  all  perished  by  violent  deaths^  and  'Im£,d- 
ul-Mulk  has  therefore  been  called  Fmdd-ul-Mulk.^f 

It  is  said  that  when  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  entered  the  palace  and 
came  to  the  door  of  the  royal  chamber  he  found  two  or  three 
men  sitting  outside ;  one  was  Said  'A!\\m,  son  of  Ahmad 
Bhakari,  grandson  of  Shdh  'A'lam  bin  Kutb-ul-Kut&b,  and  the 
other  Malik  Bair&m^  son  of  MasMd,  who  were  playing  at  chess. 
Malik  Soundh&,t  the  door-keeper,  stood  holding  the  comer  of 
the  curtain,  and  Malik  Pir^  the  groom  of  the  chamber^  was 
chafing j:  the  feet  of  the  king  who  was  lying  asleep.  There  was 
no  one  else  there.  When  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  attempted  to  enter 
the  chamber,  Soundh&  the  door-keeper  said  the  Sultdn  was 
asleep.  He  could  not  say  more,  for  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  had  entire 
control  of  all  the  palace.§  That  villainous  slave  gave  no  reply 
to  Soundhi,  but  entered  the   royal  apartment,  taking  Malik 

what  he  was  told,  and  said,  **  'Imid-ul-Mtilk  is  quite  incapable  of  sach  an 
act ;  people  are  always  trying  to  make  mischief  between  me  and  my  father's 
nobles."  Otherwise  these  authorities  corroborate  the  story  of  the  text,  and 
both  allade  to  the  dream,  and  say  that  it  became  publicly  known,  and  that 
the  Sultdn  was  greatly  depressed  by  it.  The  "  T&nkh-i-Alfi "  adds  nothing 
to  these  particulars,  but  says  that  a  g^reat  many  of  the  Gujarit  nobles  were 
privy  to  the  plot. 

*  aJJU)\   jV4£\  "  ruin  of  the  kingdom  "  ;  instead  of  «£U«J\   jUe  "  support 

of  the  kingdom.'* 

t  Soundh&.  Possibly  the  same  person  mentioned  as  the  subject  of 
Muzaffar's  clemency.     See  p.  288. 

t  "Chafing,"  or,  rather,  "pretfsing  the  feet."  A  practice  which  is  a  species 
of  shampooing,  and  is  supposed  to  tend  to  sleep  and  rest. 

§  ^x^\  tjji  y\  ut^J^  ftUS  &i\^^\  jj  Jkfic  ^  Jfi.  ^j^     Literally,  ''  for   the 

loosing  and  the  binding  in  that  house  was  placea  entirely  in  his  hands." 
This  expression — the  loosing  and  the  binding  (exactly  the  well-known 
scriptural  phrase) — is  repeatedly  used  in  the  present  work  to  express  the 
delegation  of  full  and  complete  authority. 
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Bah&dar  with  him.     Seizing  Bah&dar's  haud  he  said^  '^  Have 
you  seen  that  Portuguese  mirror  which  has  been  procured  for 
the  Saltd,n  ?  '^     This  mirror  had  been  hung  at  the  foot  of  the 
king's  bed  with  the  object  of  reflecting  the  lamps  when  they 
.were  lighted^  and  was  a  beautiful  thing.     The  villain  Bahddar 
said,  *'  No,  I  have  not  seen  it,'*  on  which  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  led 
him   up   to   the  bed.      Bahddar  began  to   look   about  for  a 
moment,  when  that  wretch  ('Im&d-ul-Mulk)  said,  *'  What  are 
you  looking  at  ?    Strike  !  *'      Bah&dar  drew  his  sword.    Just 
then  the  Sultdn  awoke  irom  sleep,  and  said,  *'  What  is  the 
matter,  and  what  are  these  fellows  doing  here?  "    The  traitor 
struck  at  that  king  of  noble  presence  and  cut  him  in  two.    The 
villain  then  killed  Malik  Pir  Muhamad  with  one  blow,  and  in 
this  fashion,  and  with  his  naked  sword  dripping  with  blood,  went 
out  with  'Im^-ul-Mulk.     When  Said  'Alim-ud-din  saw  this 
he  drew  his  sword  and  confronted  Bah&dar.     'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
cried  out,  **  Said,   don't  be   a   traitor.*'      The   Said  replied, 
"  Wretch,  it  is  you  who  are  the  traitor,  for  you  have  slain 
your  sovereign.'*     He  made  a  cut  at  Malik  Bahfidar  with  his 
sword,  which  fell  upon  his  head-piece,  and  the  sword  broke. 
But  he  was  quick,  and  with  his  broken  sword  he  wounded  the 
Malik  slightly  in   the   head.     The   companions  of  *Imdd-ul- 
Mulk,  however,  quickly  despatched  him  and  Malik  Bair&m. 
This  murder  was  committed  on  the  14th  Sha'b&n,  a.h.  932 
(26th  May,  a.d.  1526) ;  and  through  the  very  bdzdr  along 
which  he  had  so  recently  passed  with  his  guards  in  all  his 
pomp  and  pride,  the  mutilated  corpse  of  the  Sultdn  was  carried 
upon  a  short  bedstead,  and  with  the  feet  hanging  down,  to  the 
village  of  H&161,  about  two  kds*  from  Champ&nir,  where  it  was 
committed  to  the  dust.     Two  short  hours  had  not  passed  since 
he  was  playing  chaugdn,  when  all  the  people  crowded  round  to 
gaze  on  him  and  when  everyone   obeyed  his  slightest  order. 

*  Tho  MSS.  have  here  "  ten  koa,**  but  in  other  places  the  distance  is  given 
as  two  Ha  and  three  k6s.  Major  Miles  calls  it  {Bnmhaij  Asiatic  Researches) 
four  miles.     5j  "  ten,"  is,  therefore,  probably  a  misreading  for  «o  "two." 
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Now,  there  were  not  forty  persons  present  at  his  burial,  to  say 
the  prayers  and  perform  the  rites  due  to  a  deceased  Musnhn&n, 
so  frightened  were  the  people  of  that  evil  traitor. 

After  the  murder  of  Sikandar*  the  traitor  went  to  the  house 
of  Sultan  Muzaffar  and  brought  out  his  son  Nasir  Khfin,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  'Imdd-ul-Mulk's 
followers  supported  him,  and  putting  this  child  by  his  side  he 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Mahmiid 
Sh&h;  the  whole  of  the  nobles  and  officers  came  over  to 
'Im&dul-Mulk,  and  they  and  all  the  nobles  and  soldiers  and 
attendants  then  came  and  made  their  obeisances.  But  there 
were  three  amirs  who  kept  aloof  and  did  not  salute  him.  One 
was  Ehuddwand  Eh&n  Masnad  'All,  who  was  the  wazir  of 
Sult&n  MuzafEar,  and  was  retained  in  office  by  his  successor 
Sikandar;  the  second  was  Majlis-i-S&mi  Fatteh  Eh&n  Badhii, 
Prince  of  Sind,  son-in-law  of  Sult&n  Muzaffar,  whose  wife 
was  the   full   sister   of   Sikandar;   the   third   was  T&j  Kh&n 

Narpfili.t 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  in  Oujar&t,  that  on  the  day 
Sult&n  Sikandar  ascended  the  throne,  'Im&l-ul-Mulk,  whose 
name  was  Khush-Kadam,  and  who  was  the  purchased  slave  of 
Bibi  R&ni,  went  to  the  presence  of  the  new  king,  staff  in  hand, 
to  make  his  obeisance  as  wazir ;  because  when  Bibi  Bdni,  the 
mother  of  Sult&n  Sikandar,  died,  she  placed  her  son's  hand  in 
his  hand,  and  from  that  time  he  looked  forward  to  being 
wazir  when  Sikandar  became  king.  Accordingly,  when  on 
Sikandar's  accession  the  chief  merchants  of  the  city  came  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  'Iradd- 
ul-Mulk  suggested  to  the  Sultdn  that  some  robes  and  honours 
ought  to  be  given  to  them.  The  Sultdn  said,  '*  Tell  Khudd- 
wand  Eh&n,"  whose  name  was  Hdji  Muhamad,  and  who  had 

*  The  expreaeion  in  the  " Tdrfkh-i- Alff "  is  stronger,  and  implies  "the 
very  instant  of  Sikuudar's  death." 

t  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari,"  Taj  Khan  at  once  collected  his 
adherents,  and,  rising  in  arms,  marched  to  meet  Bahadar  Khan;  but  this 
probably  took  place  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  the  affair. 
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been  chief  wazlr  to  the  late  king,  "  to  give  what  is  suitable 
and  proper  to  each  man/'  When  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk  heard  this 
order  the  fire  of  jealousy  was  kindled  in  his  slavish  wicked 
breast,  but  he  said  nothing  then.  Khudawand  Khd,n  was  sent 
for,  and,  coming  in  answer  to  the  summons,  took  his  stand  out- 
side the  Sult&n's  private  apartment.  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  saw,  but 
refrained  from  taking  any  notice  of  him.  Contrary  to  usage, 
Khudfiwand  Kh£,n  remained  standing  there  for  some  time,  till 
one  of  the  Sult&n's  attendants  told  the  Sult&n  that  the  Kh&n 
was  waiting  outside.  The  Sult&n  ordered  him  to  be  called  in, 
and  asked  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  why  he  had  not  been  told  before. 
'Im&d-ul-Mnlk  then  stepped  forward  and  professed  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  Kh&n's  arrival,  and  in  a  loud  voice  and 
courteous  tone  cried  out,  ^'  Let  Kh&n  Jiu  come."  So  Khuda- 
wand Kh&n  entered,  and  placed  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sultdn,  shedding  tears.  The  Sult&n  also  wept,  and  em- 
bracing the  Ehdn,  he  said,  ^'The  office  of  minister  is  con- 
tinued to  you  as  it  was  before.  May  it  be  blessed  to  you." 
The  Eh&n  represented  that  he  was  old  and  wished  to  retire,  so 
that  he  might  go  into  seclusion  and  give  himself  up  to  praying 
for  the  Sultan's  welfare.  The  Sult&n  replied  that  there  was  no 
one  else  fit  for  the  office,  and  he  caused  the  robe  of  office  to  be 
brought  and  placed  upon  him.  This  inflamed  still  more  the 
jealousy  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk. 

It  is  related  that  some  days  afterwards  'Im&d-ul-Mulk, 
without  permission  of  the  Sult&n,  and  without  the  approval  of 
Elhud&wand  Eh&n,  called  before  him  the  eunuch  who  was 
kdtwdl  of  Ahmad&bdd,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Muhib-ul- 
Mulk,  with  an  increase  of  his  aUowances.  He  then  took  him 
before  the  Sultan  and  said,  *^This  eunuch  performs  good 
service,  therefore  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Muhib-ul-Mulk  and  his  allowances  have  been  increased;  he 
hopes  for  your  Majesty's  confirmation  of  this  measure.*'  The 
SuMu  replied  that  he  was  himself  not  a  minor,  but  of 
full  age   and   discretion,   and   whoever  had  conferred  o.  t\^^ 
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without  his  command  had  acted  improperly.  Applications 
for  titles  and  honours  must  be  made  to  Khudd,waud  Khfin^ 
for  he  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom^  and  if  any- 
one else  interfered  in  the  business  no  notice  should  be  taken 
of  it.  So  the  Sult&n  refused  his  assent  and  rejected  the 
application.* 

As  that  slave  ('Imdd-ul-Mulk)  was  mutinously  disposed,  and 
as  he  had  the  array  with  him^  Khudawand  Kh&n  deemed  it 
politic  to  advise  that  the  title  should  be  granted  to  please 
'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  with  an  increase  of  allowances  at  some  other 
time.  The  Sultan  kept  silence,  which  is  said  to  be  half  con- 
sent. That  infamous  slave  ('Im&d-ul-Mulk)  went  out  from 
that  interview  greatly  enraged,  and  from  that  time  took  to 
plotting  against  the  Sultdn  and  to  preparing  his  destruction. 
Those  nobles  and  soldiers  who  were  in  league  with  him  he 
kept  ready  and  prepared,  and  those  who  had  but  little  regard 
for  him  he  endeavoured  to  win  over  by  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity. It  is  said  that  he  would  invite  them  one  by  one  to  his 
house  and  would  inquire  into  their  affairs,  asking  how  many 
children  they  had,  and  when  the  number  was  told  him  he 
would  ask  if  they  (the  children)  were  married  or  not,  and 
would  inquire  into  the  pecuniary  affairs.  If  anyone  represented 
his  want  of  means,  he  would  offer  a  loan,  and  tell  him  to  do 
the  beat  he  could  for  his  children.t  In  this  way  he  lent 
money  to  individuals,  and  took  written  acknowledgments  from 
them,  which  he  afterwards  tore  up  in  their  presence.  By 
these  means  he  gained  over  many  men  and  bound  them 
closely  to  him.  Sult&n  Sikandar  was  heedless  of  these  things, 
and  was  so  exultant  and  so  rejoiced  in  the  pride  of  his  youth 
and  glory  of  his  state  and  authority,  that  all  his  days  were 
like  the   days   of  the  ^Fd  and  his  nights   like  the  night  of 

*  As  has  been  Haid  already,  this  kdtwdl  was  an  excellent  public  servant,  and 
later  on  received  the  title  of  Khin  Jahdn  from  Bahidar  Sbab.  The  objection 
entertained  by  the  Sult&n  was  not  as  to  the  proposition  itself,  bat  as  to  the 
manner  of  making  it. 

t  I.e.  in  preparing  the  marriage  of  his  children,  always  a  serions  and 
expensive  affair  in  Muhamadan  and,  indeed,  even  in  Hindu  households. 
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Bardt.*  Every  day  something  new  was  devised.  He  col- 
lected together  every  means  of  pleasure  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Amongst  other  things  he  had  a  concubine,  called 
Nazuk  Bahr^  to  whom  he  was  much  attached ;  it  is  said  that 
all  the  women  in  Gujar&t  at  that  time  were  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  never  before  in  all  the  palaces  of  all  the  kings  of 
Oujar&t,  indeed  nowhere  in  Gujar&t,  had  there  been  seen  any 
woman  as  beautiful  as  Nazuk  Bahr^  or  one  so  pleasant  in 
manner,  or  so  well  behaved ;  or^  indeed,  anyone  so  pleasant- 
spoken  as  Sultd,n  Sikandar  himself.  After  his  murder,  Nazuk 
Bahr  passed  into  the  female  apartments  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  and 
he  also  became  very  fond  of  her.  After  the  capture  of  Mandii 
by  Sult&n  Bahddar,  and  when  he  had  got  the  whole  land  of  Mal- 
wah  into  his  possession,  he  one  day  ordered  that  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  women  of  every  sort^f  either  in  Mandu  or  in  his 
camp,  should  be  collected  together ;  and  troop  after  troop  of 
them  came  decked  out  and  arrayed  to  the  number  of  thousands 
of  every  class  and  nationality ;  many  of  them  were  beautiful, 
some  remarkably  lovely.  The  Sultan  called  them  up  one  by 
one,  gave  them  each  a  present,  and  dismissed  them.  There 
was  present  one,  Shujd'a  Eh^n,  an  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  Sult&n,  who  quoted  some  verses,  j:  and  asked  the 
Sult&n  if  none  of  the  arrows  of  their  beauty  had  reached  his 
heart.  The  Sultdn  replied,  '*  Ah  I  Shuj&'a  Kh&n,  I  have  in 
my  palace  a  woman  so  lovely  that  the  sun  and  moon  pale 
before  the  glory  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  be 
able  to  show  her  to  you.''  A  few  days  after  this  Sult&n 
Bah^ar  was  drunk,  and  took  offence  at  something  that  Nazuk 
Bahr  did,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  her 
in   two.     Having  done   this,  he   remembered  his  promise  to 

*  Shah-i'hardt,  A  Muhamadan  festival  held  on  the  eve  of  the  I'lth 
Sha'ban,  on  which  occasion  the  night  is  spent  in  prayers  and  feastings, 
illaminations,  and  fireworks.  In  India,  prayers  are  offered  ap  for  the  souls  of 
deceased  ancestors  on  that  occasion. 

t  The  names  of  the  varions  classes  of  musicians,  singers,  and  dancers,  are 
all  detailed  in  the  text,  but  are  of  no  interest. 

X  These  verses  are  given,  but  are  not  reproduced. 
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ShujA'a  Khdn^  so  he  wrapped  the  corpse  in  a  coverlet  and  sent 
for  Shuj&'a  Kh&D.  When  he  came  he  said  to  him^  ''  I  once 
promised  to  show  you  a  concubine  of  mine  more  beautiful  than 
the  sun ;  to-day  she  has  died.  I  cannot  show  you  her  in  life^ 
but  look  on  her  in  deaths  and  see  how  lovely  she  was/'  On 
this  he  drew  aside  the  coverlet  from  off  her  face^  and  Shujd'a 
Kh&n  gazed  on  her  beauty ;  but  when  he  saw  also  the  blood 
which  had  trickled  round  her^  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
and  cried,  ^'  Oh^  what  has  happened !  what  calamity  is  this  I  '^ 
The  Sult&n  also^  in  deep  repentance^  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  beat  his  head  against  the  earth ;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail. 

When  Sult&n  Sikandar  ascended  the  throne  all  the  Scuds 
and  holy  men  came  to  congratulate  him,  excepting  only  Sh^kh 
Badah,  the  son  of  Sh^kh  Jid,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief 
of  the  Bukh&n  Saids  of  Bat6h,  who  would  not  come  because  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Sult&n.  The  reason  of  the  quarrel  was  as 
follows:  Shortly  after  Sultdn  Bah&dar  had  left  Gujarat, 
Sh^kh  Jiu  died,  and  Sultdn  Sikandar  said,  *'  The  Saint  is  dead 
and  his  disciple  is  a  wanderer/'''^  Shekh  Badah  said  in  reply, 
^'No,  the  Saint  is  not  really  dead,t  nor  is  his  disciple  a 
wanderer.  Your  kingdom  is  like  a  vapour  or  a  bubble,  and 
has  neither  firmness  nor  permanence."  On  hearing  this,  the 
Sultdn  got  more  angry  still,  and  resumed]:  the  town  of  Batoh, 
which  had  always  formed  part  of  the  jdfflr  allowed  to  the  chief 
of  the  Saids  of  Bat6h,  and  made  it  over  to  Said  Muhamad,  who 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Sh&h  'A'lam ;  but  he  declined  to  accept 
it,  and  never  would  take  possession  of  it.§     In  the  end  the 


•  The  Qnjardti  original  is  givoD,  "  Pir  mud,  murid  jog("  J6g{  is  rendered 
as  cuwdrah  in  the  Persian. 

t  Meaning  that  the  Saint's  spirit  survived,  and  his  prophesies. 

{  *'  Resumed  **  is  hei-e  used  in  its  technical  sense  of  "  confij^cated."  To  have 
the  town  in  the  centre  of  his  jdgir  taken  away  and  g^iven  to  someone  else  was 
douhtless  a  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  Saint.  Said  Muhamad 
was  probably  a  grandson  of  the  Said  'A'lam. 

§  The  two  anecdotes  above  are  only  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and  n 
third,  of  a  somewhat  indelicate  nature,  with  certain  verses  written  by  a  local 
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meaning  of  the  speech  became  manifest;  for  after  a  reign  of 
one  month  and  sixteen  days,"^  the  traitor  'Im^d-ul-Molk  slew 
the  Sultdn. 

poet  on  the  occasion,  are  omitted,  as  they  are  only  intended  to  illastrate  at 
once  the  Snlt&n's  personal  beauty  and  his  want  of  royal  dignity. 

*  Some  MSS.  and  the  "  Tdrikh>i-Alfi "  make  it  two  months  and  sixteen 
days,  but  the  dates  given  show  it  was  clearly  one  month  and  sixteen  days,  i.e. 
from  the  28th  of  Jam&di-al-4khir  to  the  14th  Sha'b^n. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

REIGN    OP    MAHM^D    SHAH    II. 

On  the  day  of  his  accession  Nasir  Kh&n  received  the  title  of 
Mahmiid  Sh&h.  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  bestowed  robes  and  horses 
and  titles*  npon  the  nobles  and  soldiers^  but  he  did  not  confer 
the  jdgir,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a  title,  upon  which 
people  said,  ^*  A  title  without  a  jdgir  is  a  disgrace.*'  The 
result  was  that  several  of  the  amirs  and  soldiers  were  deeply 
offended  at  this  shabby  behaviour,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
'Imdd-ul-Mulk ;  but  without  a  leader  they  could  do  nothing, 
and  each  one  went  to  his  own  home  ov  jdgir, 

AVhen  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  in  confusion,  as  a 
last  resource  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  wrote  to  Tm&d-ul-Mulk  I'lichpiiri, 
stating  that  if  he  would  show  his  friendship  by  coming  to 
Nandarbdr  and  Sult^npiir,  he  should  receive  in  recompense  a 
specified  sum  of  money.  He  wrote  in  the  same  style  to  B&nd 
Sdnk&,  and  he  also  conciliated  the  zaminddrs  of  the  country 
round.     He  even  sent  to  B&bar  P&dsh&h  soliciting  assistance.f 

•  According  to  Firishtah  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,"  180  or  181  titles  were 
thas  bestowed  in  one  day. 

t  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  'ImAd-ul-Mulk  wrote  to  "  Nizim-ul- 
Malk  Dakhini,"  and  says  that  the  *'  Rajah  of  Pdl"  was  also  summoned,  and 
marched  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Champdnir.  Firishtah  says  the  same 
thing,  but  adds  that  the  Dakhini  King,  to  whom  he  sent  a  large  sum  of 
money  (the  *'Tab.  Akbari"  confirms  this),  took  the  money,  and  did  nothing. 
The  Uajah  of  Pal  was  told  to  bar  the  road  by  Ch4mpanir  against  Bahadar. 
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The  author  of  the  ^' Tdrikh-i-Bahddar  Shdhi"  has  written 
thus: — '*  At  that  time  I  was  at  the  town  of  Bar-nagar,  and  I 
wrote  from  thence  to  Tdj  Kh&n,  who  was  at  Dhandukah, 
informing  him  that  'Im^-ul-Mulk  had  sought  the  support  of 
B&bar  Pddsh&h^*  and  that  this  act  would  transfer  the  throne 
from  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Gujardt,  and  praying  him  to 
think  deeply  over  the  matter.  I  wrote  also  to  Bah&dar 
Kh&n  to  the  same  eflfect^  and  sent  the  letter  by  swift 
runners." 

Bah&dar  Kh&n  was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Jonpur  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  that  country,  having 
retired,  without  taking  leave,  from  the  court  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him, 
who  was  then  opposing  the  Emperor  B&bar  at  P&nipat.  He 
started  for  Jonpur  and  halted  at  B&ghpath.f  There  he  was 
waited  upon  by  Pdindah  Khdn  Afgh&n^  who  said  that  he  was 
sent  by  all  the  nobles  of  the  country  of  J6npur,  to  say  that 
they  recognised    Bah&dar    Kh&n   as    their  king,    and  were 


*  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  states  that  he  offered  Bdbar  the  port  of  Dip  and 
a  kror  of  tankahs  if  he  would  send  one  of  his  armies  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Firishtah  says  mach  the  same  thing,  except  that  he  omits  the  offer  of  the 
port ;  and  what  was  asked  was  that  he  should  send  a  force  down  the  Indus  to 
land  at  Dm.  Firishtah  expressly  says  that  this  letter  ne^er  reached  B&bar, 
for  the  Bdjah  of  Ddngarpur  intercepted  it;  and  the  **  Tab  Akbari"  prac- 
tically confirms  this  story,  and  says  the  Thanidar  of  Ddngarpur  informed 
Tdj  Khan  of  the  purport  of  this  communication. 

t  Bdghpath  (the  Vyaghra-prastha  or  "  tiger- town  *'  of  the  Mahabharata 
times)  is  now  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a  little  to  the  N.W. 
of  Dehli,  and  now  in  the  Mirat  district.  The  road  to  Eastern  Hindustin 
from  Pdnipat  crosses  the  Jumna  just  above  this  point ;  so  that  it  is  seen  that 
Bahddar  Khan  had  already  moved  in  the  direction  of  Jdnpur,  and  had  left  the 
high  road  to  Gujarat,  which  passed  through  Dehli.  He  had  probably  had 
informal  offers  of  the  throne  of  J<5npur,  which  were  now  converted  into 
a  formal  one,  of  which  Piindah  Khan  was  the  bearer.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  when  he  first  reached  Bdghpath  he  was  fully  inclined  to  go  to 
Jonpur,  but  before  he  decided  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death  ;  and 
the  "Tab.  Akbari  "  says  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  latter  news  he  declined 
to  listen  to  Paindah  Kh&n's  urgent  solicitation,  and  went  off  towards  Ahmad- 
ab^.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  gives  also  the  story  that  Bahadar  determined  to 
be  guided  by  his  horse,  and  threw  his  reins  on  its  head  that  it  might  choose 
its  own  direction  ;  but  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  gives  this  only  as  a  story,  which 
the  author  evidently  does  not  believe.  Firishtah  adopts  it  as  history. 
Although  Bahadar  did  not  then  apparently  know  of  his  brothers  murder,  he 
evidently  had  so  strong  a  party  in  Gujarat  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  try 
for  the  rich  prize  which  the  throne  of  that  country  afforded,  and  he  had 
evidently  little  compunction  as  to  disputing  his  brother  h  title. 
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anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival ;  and  that  he^  P^mdah  Khdn  had 
been  directed  to  state  the  facts  and  to  conduct  the  Prince  to 
Jonpiir  without  delay. 

Prince  Bahddar  Khdn  was  about  to  comply  with  this  request, 
and  go  to  Jonpiir,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Kburram 
Kh&n^  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  and  the 
succession  of  Sultdn  Sikandar.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
the  nobles  and  the  army  were  desirous  of  his  presence,  and 
they  hoped  that  he  would  return  speedily,  as  it  was  certain  that 
the  throne  would  come  to  him,  for  the  army  and  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  Sult&n  Sikandar.  On  receiving  this  letter  he 
rested  where  he  was  for  three  days  to  perform  the  rites  of 
mourning  for  his  father.  On  the  fourth  day  he  dismissed 
Pdindah  Khan,  and  set  off  with  all  speed  for  Gujarat. 


Note  to  Chapter  XI. 

The  Hyderdbdd  MS.  inserts,  just  where  this  chapter  closes, 
a  passage  which  appears  in  no  other  version  of  the  text.  The 
historic  relation  of  the  actual  facts  is  no  doubt  that  already 
given,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  following  story  may  have  been 
added  by  the  author.  It  is  no  doubt  written  in  the  gossiping 
style  in  which  he  often  indulges,  and  also  deals  with  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Saints  and  darwishes  much  after 
his  accustomed  manner;  but  in  any  case  it  is  worth  preserving, 
because  it  gives  another  instance  of  a  curious  mode  of 
incantation,  of  which,  though  well  known  elsewhere  in  the 
East,  no  example  has  been  hitherto  quoted  from  India.  More- 
over, if  it  have  any  authority  at  all,  the  passage  evidently 
preserves  a  popular  tale  invented  to  account  for  the  sudden 
and  a  propos  appearance  of  Bahddar  Kh&n  on  the  scene  imme- 
diately after  his  brother's  death,  for  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
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to  doubt 'he  had  been  in  some  way  prepared^  through  the 
intelligence  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Saids  of  Bat6h  and 
others  of  his  sympathisers  in  Gujar&t.  The  substance  of  the 
passage  is,  therefore,  here  reproduced,  but  only  as  a  note. 

'*  The  manner  in  which  Bah&dar  Kh&n  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Sultdn  Miizaffar,  and  of  the  succession  of  Sult&n 
Sikandar  was  as  follows  : — After  Bahddar  Khdn  had,  on 
account  of  the  envy  and  hatred  borne  towards  him  by  Sikandar 
Khdn,  taken  leave  of  his  holy  teacher  and  left  Gujar&t,  he 
went  to  I'dar,  and  from  I'dar  to  the  fort  of  Chitor,  where 
wonderful  events  and  strange  calamities  overtook  him.  The 
Sultan  Muzaffar  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Chitor,  but  of  what 
happened  to  him  after  he  left  Chitdr,  none  of  his  friends 
among  the  nobles  of  Gujardt  had  any  intelligence,  nor  did 
they  know  whither  he  had  gone. 

'*  On  taking  leave  of  Rdnd  Sdnkd,  however,  the  Prince  went 
to  Dehli  and  visited  the  shrines  of  the  saints  in  that  city,  and 
then  went  on  to  P&nipat  and  waitqd  on  Sultdn  Ibr&him  Lodi. 
One  day  there  was  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Mughals  of  the 
Emperor  B&bar^s  force,  and  the  latter,  having  captured  a  party 
of  Afghans,  were  carrying  them  ofE  the  battlefield  with  their 
hands  bound  and  tent-ropes  round  their  necks.  Though 
the  Sult&n  himself  was  present,  none  of  his  warriors  dared  to 
attempt  the  release  of  those  forlorn  wretches. 

•^  But  Prince  Bahddar,  with  his  friends,  raising  their  swords 
for  a  standard,  dashed  upon  that  troop  of  Mughals,  plied 
sword  and  dagger  as  though  they  were  executioners,  and  in  the 
end  the  victors  were  defeated,  and  the  Afghan  prisoners  were 
released.     Victory  remained  with  Sultdn  Ibr&him. 

*^  The  nobles  who  saw  the  Prince's  gallantry  took  counsel 
together,  and  said  that,  as  they  were  discontented  with  Sult&n 
Ibrahim,  it  would  be  better  to  poison  him,  and  to  elevate 
Prince  Bahadar  to  the  throne  of  Dehli  in  his  place.  Sult&n 
Ibrdhim  was  made  aware  of  his  nobles'  design,  and   Prince 
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Bah&dar  lost  favour  in  his  eyes^  and  the  latter,  perd^iving  the 
Sultan's  estrangement^  went  off  towards  Dehli  without  taking 
leave. 

'^  On  the  night  before  he  reached  Pdnipat,  the  holy  Saint, 
Bu-Ati  Ealandar^  known  as  Sharf-ud-din  P&nipati,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  the  guardians  of  his  tomb,  and  told  them  that 
the  King  of  Gujar&t,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  would^  the 
next  mornings  pass  by  on  foot^  and  he  desired  that  they 
would  take  a  good  horse  and  a  sword,  and  stand  in  the  way 
to  meet  him ;  and  when  he  arrived  they  were  to  arm  him 
with  the  sword^  to  mount  him  on  the  horse,  and  to  bring 
him  to  the  Saint's  tomb^  where  what  was  decreed  would  be 
revealed. 

''When  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  awoke  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  watching,  and  after  morning  prayer 
he  went  to  the  stable  and  took  a  horse,  than  which  there  was 
none  better  in  the  stable,  and  a  suitable  saddle  and  bridle^  and 
an  excellent  sword  out  of  the  armoury,  and  went  out  and  sat 
on  the  roadside,  and  questioned  every  passer-by ;  but,  though 
he  waited  till  mid-day  prayer,  he  found  no  one  who  answered 
the  description ;  and  he  was  about  to  go  back  when  a  party 
of  young  men  approached,  and  he  determined  to  wait  for 
them.  When  they  drew  near,  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  was 
convinced  by  their  appearance  that  the  King  of  Oujardt  was 
among  them ;  so,  running  forward,  he  said,  '  Which  of  you  is 
the  King  of  Gujar&t  ?  '  Not  knowing  but  that  he  might  have 
some  hostile  motive  for  inquiry,  they  all  answered  in  the 
negative.  But  he  said,  'Do  not  deny  it.  Last  night  the 
holy  saint,  Sharf-ud-din  Pdnipati,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream, 
and  sent  me  out  to  meet  you,  saying  that  "  the  King  of 
Gujar&t  and  his  friends  would  pass  by  on  foot,"  and  that  I 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  that 
I  was  to  bring  him  to  his  tomb.  This  I  have  done.  Which 
among  you  is  known  as  King  of  Gujardt  ? '  Bah&dar  Khdn 
then  made  himself  known,  and  accompanied  the  guardian ;  and 
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after  visiting  the  tomb  was  taken  to  an  apartment  near  it, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  hospitality.  He  remained 
there  two  or  three  days^  and  then  removed  to  a  garden  known 
as  the  '  Hazrat  Shekh's  garden/  and  remained  there  several 
days  more. 

'^When'Imfid-ul-Mnlk  had  killed  Sult&n  Sikandar  and  raised 
Prince  Nasir  Kh&n  to  the  throne,  T&j  Eh&n  deserted  from 
'Im&d-ul-Mulk  by  nighty  and  went  into  hiding ;  and  certain  of 
the  worthier  nobles  came  to  him  by  night,  and  they  took 
counsel  together.  They  discussed  the  expediency  of  sending 
for  Bah&dar  Kh&n^  but  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone  after 
leaving  Chit6r.  At  last  one  of  those  present  said :  '  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Sabarmati^  and  in  such-and-such  a  hamlet^ 
there  is  a  Said,  a  holy  man^  and  acquainted  with  magic^  who 
has  communications  with  fairies ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  has 
great  authority  over  the  fairies^  so  that  he  can  get  an  answer 
to  a  letter  from  any  country,  however  distant  it  may  be.*  His 
friends  all  said  that  nothing  could  be  better^  if  this  were  true^ 
and  so  they  determined  to  visit  him.  Accordingly  T&j  Kh&n 
Nirp&li,  Khud&wand  Kh&n^  and  the  Prince  Fateh  Kh&n  of 
Sind^  and  others^  went  to  the  house  of  that  holy  man.  When 
they  told  him  who  was  waiting,  he  came  out  and  inquired 
their  object.  They  explained  to  him  that  they  were  well- 
wishers  of  Bah&dar  Khdn,  and  wanted  news  of  him.  He  told 
them  that  if  they  would  bring  a  letter  to  Bah&dar  Kh&n^  he 
would  get  them  an  answer,  wherever  the  Prince  might  be. 
They  went  away  delighted,  and  the  next  day  these  nobles, 
having  prepared  a  letter  giving  all  the  news  for  Bahddar  Kh&n, 
brought  it  in  the  evening  to  the  holy  man's  house.  He 
received  them,  and  produced  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  putting  a  mirror  before  her,  began  to  pray 
to  the  Almighty.  He  also  hung  the  letter  beneath  her  ear, 
having  written  on  it,  *  Please  write  a  fiill  statement  in  answer 
to  this  letter,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground,  that  the  messenger 
who  takes  this   may   bring  back    your  answer    to    us  who 
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anxiously  await  it.'  When  the  Shekh  began  to  pray,  the 
army  of  the  fairies^  and  eventually  the  king  of  the  fairies, 
appeared  in  the  mirror.  The  little  girl  said  to  the  Shekh : 
'The  king  of  the  fairies  has  come  with  his  army,  and  has 
ascended  his  throne,  and  wants  to  know  why  you  have  sent 
for  him.'  The  Sh^kh  replied :  '  Give  him  my  compliments, 
and  say  that,  as  he  knows  everything  that  is  passing  every- 
where, can  he  tell  me  where  Prince  Bahddar  Kh&n  is/  The 
king  of  the  fairies  answered :  '  When  I  came  to  you  I  saw 
Bah&dar  Ehdn  in  a  garden  at  P&nipat.  He  had  just  taken 
his  meal,  and  was  going  to  rest.'  The  Sh6kh  then  said  :  *  Be 
good  enough  to  send  a  couple  of  messengers  to  the  Prince 
with  the  letter  which  is  at  the  little  girl's  ear,  and  tell  them 
to  bring  an  immediate  answer.'  The  king  of  the  fairies  gave 
the  order  asked,  and  instantly  the  letter  disappeared  from  the 
little  girl's  ear ;  and  the  Saint  proceeded  to  hold  the  nobles  in 
conversation. 

''  Meanwhile  Prince  Bah&dar  was  getting  anxious,  because 
ever  since  he  left  Gujar&t  he  had  had  no  news  thence.  Thus 
considering,  he  fell  asleep.  The  fairy  who  brought  the  letter 
put  it  under  his  pillow,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  he  turned 
over  on  his  side  the  roll  of  paper  might  fall  into  his  hand. 
The  Prince  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  it,  and  inquired  of  his 
servants,  but  no  one  admitted  that  they  had  placed  it  there. 
As  they  were  silent,  he  asked  his  friends  if  they  had  placed  it 
there.  They  also  denied  it ;  but  a  light  was  brought,  and  he 
opened  his  letter,  and  then  he  found  that  it  came  from  Gujar&t, 
though  no  messenger  was  apparent.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
told  to  throw  the  answer  on  the  ground ;  that  he  was  also  to 
write  and  tell  them  when  he  arrived  at  Jalor,  and  they  would 
then  come  to  meet  him.  Bah&dar  Khdn  accordingly  wrote  out 
his  plans  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  folding  it  up,  threw  it  on 
the  ground ;  and  though  they  watched  it  very  closely,  it  never- 
theless disappeared  from  their  sight,  and  they  could  not  tell 
how  this  happened « 
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''  T&j  Ehfin  and  the  other  nobles  were  sitting  with  the  Sh^kh 
when  the  letter  appeared  at  the  little  girl's  ear ;  and  the  Sh6kh 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  nobles.  They  returned  a  hundred 
thousand  thanks  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  and^  depart- 
ing^ made  all  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Bah&dar  Eh&n 
in  royal  pomp  and  state.  Meanwhile  Bah&dar  Eh&n  set  out 
for  Gujarfit." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


BEIGN   OF   BAHAdAB   SHIh. 


When  Bahddar  Kb&n  reached  Cliit6r*  he  was  met  by  'Ali 
Sher^  son  of  Mu*in.nd-din  Kh&n  Af  gh&n,  who  had  left  Gujardt 
to  meet  him  after  the  murder  of  Sikandar  Sh&h.  This 
messenger  informed  the  Prince  in  detail  of  the  murder  of 
Sikandar^  the  treachery  of  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and  the  raising  of 
Nasir  Eh&n  to  the  throne.  The  Prince  said  he  would  impale 
the  traitor  when  he  reached  Muhamad&b&d,  and  he  set  forth 
on  his  journey.  He  left  Prince  Ch&nd  Ehfin^  who  was  with 
him,  at  Chit6r,  but  he  carried  with  him  Ibr&him  Eh&n,  the 
brother  of  Chdnd  Kh&n.f  He  continued  his  journey  to  Dun- 
garpur,  j:  and  upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  there  T&j  Eh&n  left 
Dhandukah  to  wait  upon  him.     Just  at  that  time  Prince  Latif 

•  The  "T&rikh-i-Alfi"  says  diBtinotly  that  he  was  received  at'Chftdr  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  Bin&  8ixik&. 

t  From  what  the  "  Tab.  Akbar£  **  says,  Chind  Eh&n,  though  submitting  to 
Bah&dar,  preferred  remaining  where  he  was  to  giving  him  any  active 
assistance.  Ibr&bfm  Kh&n  is  expressly  said,  in  the  "  Tab.  Akbari/'  to  have 
enrolled  himself  in  Bahddar's  service.  Chind  Khdn,  as  Firishtah  states, 
eventually  went  to  M&lwab,  where  he  made  mischief,  as  will  appear  in  the 
seqnel. 

I  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  U'di  Singh,  Bijah  of  P&l,  also  came 
in  to  Bah^ar  at  Chit<5r.  U'di  Singh  seems  to  have  been  Bajah  of  Diingar- 
piir,  and  most  have  been  the  person  who  intercepted  the  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Bdbar.  If  he  was  the  "  B&jah  of  Pdl "  to  whom  'Im^d-nl-Mnlk 
wrote,  he,  too,  mnst  have  really  been  only  nominally  obedient  to  him.  It 
is  possible  he  may  have  moved  to  Champdnir,  to  get  credit  with  'Im&d-nl- 
MiUk,  while  his  locum  tenens  in  D(ingarpur  intercepted  the  letter  and  divulged 
its  contents.  In  this  way  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  terms  with 
either  party. 
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Kh&n  came  to  the  yicinity  of  Dhandukah,*  and  sent  a  message 
to  T&j  Eh&n  soliciting  his  support^  and  promising  to  place  the 
administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  Gujar&t  in  his  hands.  T&j 
Kh&n,  in  reply,  sent  a  messenger^  saying  that  he  had  already 
allied  himself  with  Bah&dar  Kh&n,  and  could  do  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  part  he  had  taken.  He  also  advised  Latif 
Khdn  to  withdraw  into  retirement. 

'Im&d-ul-Mulk  and  his  supporters,  when  they  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Bah&dar  Kh&n  and  the  support  given  to  him 
by  the  nobles,  were  much  alarmed.  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  sent 
'Azd-ul-Mulk  Abr&s,  with  six  hundred  horses  from  the  royal 
stables^  and  fifty  elephants^  to  occupy  Mor&sah^  and  prevent 
anyone  from  going  to  Bah&dar  Eh&n.f  At  this  time  Riz&-ul- 
Mulk  and  Khurram  Kh&n  departed  from  Muhamad&b&d  with 
the  intention  of  joining  Bahadar  Eh&n.  The  Prince  also 
moved  out  on  his  way  to  Kapranj,  otherwise  called  Mahmud- 
nagar.  There  he  was  waited  upon  by  several  of  his  friends, 
'Azim  son  of  Pir^  Malik  Yusuf  son  of  Lutfiill&h,  R&ji  Muha- 
mad  son  of  Farid^  Malik  Mas'ud^  and  several  others  of  similar 
positions,  who  had  fled  and  concealed  themselves  through  fear 
of  'Im&d-ul-Mulk.  Bah&dar  Khan  went  on  firom  thence  to 
Mor&sah^  and  afterwards  to  Harsdl  and  Sangarg&on.  At  this 
stage  he  was  joined  by  Khurram  Kh&n^  Bizfi-ul-Mulk,  and 
several  other  of  the  old  Muzaffar  Sh&hi  nobles.  Next  day  he 
went  on  to  the  city  of  Nahrwdlah. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Tdrikh-i-Bah^dar-Shdhi ''  writes  thus  :— 
On  the  26th]:   of  the  month  of  Bamaz&n^  a.h.  932  (August 

*  Firishtah  says  Latff  Eh^'s  object  was  to  join  his  cousin,  Fateh  Khin, 
One  MS.  of  the  "  Mirdti-Bikandari ''  says  T&j  Khin  sent  Latff  Khin  a  good 
sum  of  money. 

t  Both  the  ''  Tab.  Akbarf  "  and  the  '*  TiHkh-i-Alff  "  say  that  on  reaching 
within  a  march  of  Morisah,  Bahidar's  forces  were  so  swelled  that  *Azd- 
nl-Mnlk  was  alarmed,  and  fled  without  fighting.  Bahddar  occupied  MorisiJi 
the  next  day. 

X  Muzaffar  Bhih  died,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the  22nd  of  Jum&di-ul-dkhir, 
932  A.H.  Sikandar  probably  formally  ascended  the  throne  on  the  28th  or 
29th  of  the  same  month  at  Muhamadab&d,  and  was  murdered  there  on  the 
14th  8ha'b&n  of  that  year.  Bah&dar,  therefore,  entered  Nahrwilah  just 
thirty -two  days  after  that  event.     Bihar's  first  fight  with  the  Afghans  took 
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1626)^  Prince  BaMdar  received  at  Nahrw^lah  the  homage  of 
Tdj  Khdn,*  Mujdhid-ul-Mulk,  Sa'id-ul-Mulk,  and  the  author 
of  the  ''  T&rikh-i-Bah&dar-Sh&hi/'  and  others^  great  and  small^ 
from  the  city  of  Ahmad&b&d.  From  Nahrw&lah  he  went  on, 
having  assumed  royal  pomp  and  state^  towards  Ahmaddb&d^ 
which  city  he  entered  by  the  Edlupurah  gate.  First  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  mausoleum  of  his  ancestors^  Sultdns  Muhamad 
Sh&h^  Ahmad  Shfih,  and  Kutb-ud-din,  in  M&nik  Chok,  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  royal  palace  called  Bhadar.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th  all  the  nobles  met  at  the  palace^  and  each 
one  being  seated  in  the  proper  place  assigned  to  him  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  time  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  they  were 
feasted ;  and  everyone  returned  thanks  to  Grod  on  account  of 
the  safety  and  arrival  of  the  new  Sult&n.  .  .  . 

The  city  of  Ahmadfib&d  began  again  to  prosper,  and  the 
entire  country  of  Gujar&t,  which  had  been  left  in  darkness  by 
the  setting  of  the  sun  of  government,  began  again  to  flourish 
on  the  rising  of  this  sun  of  the  kingdom,  Bah&dar  Sh&h ;  and 
every  dispute  vanished  from  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

When  he  heard  of  this,  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  advanced  to  his  sup- 
porters one  year's  allowances  from  the  royal  treasury,  and 
macfe  them  swear  on  the  Kur&n  that  they  would  not  desert 
Mahmiid  Sh&h.  The  nobles  took  the  money,  but  went  quietly 
out  of  the  city  and  joined  Bah&dar  Kh&n,  the  favourite  of 
Fortune.    Among  them,  Bahd-ul-Mulk  and  D&war-ul-Mulk, 

place  at  8i&lk<5t  on  the  Ist  of  Babi*-iil-awal|  932 ;  and  Ibr&hfm's  final  defeat 
oconrred  on  the  10th  of  Bajab  following.  Bahadar  would  have  been  present 
with  the  Afghan  army  after  the  first,  and  have  quelled  it  before  the  last  of 
these  two  events.  Ab  he  did  not  hear  of  his  father's  death  till  he  reached 
B^ghpath,  he  must  have  been  there,  probably,  some  time  towards  the  latter 
part  of  Eajab  or  early  in  Sha'ban.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  father's  death  he  started  for  Gujar&t,  with  the  intention 
of  putting  forward  his  own  claims  to  the  throne.  Sikandar's  death  was, 
no  doubt,  opportune  in  his  interests;  so  much  bo  that  'Imad-uI-Mulk  is 
represented  as  surprised  that  Bahadar  resented  it.  Btill,  there  is  no  reason 
to  accuse  him  of  being  privy  to  it,  though  he  was  no  doubt  ready,  bucked 
by  the  interest  of  the  Bukhariat  Saids  and  a  powerful  party  among  the 
nobles,  to  attack  his  brother's  throne. 

•  TAj  Khin  is  called,  in  the  "  Tin'kh-i-Alfi,"  Khdn  'A'zini.  According  to 
Firishtah,  Bahadar  had  forwarded  to  liim  for  publication  a  nioUerately-woided 
manifesto. 
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who  were  sworn  allies  of  ^Im&d-ol-Mulk,  and  accessories  in 
the  murder  of  SuMn  Sikandar,  waited  on  the  Sult&n  and 
made  their  submission.  The  author  of  the  **  T^rikh-i-Bahd- 
dari'^  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the  'I'd*  he  received  an 
order  to  equip  and  decorate  all  the  elephants,  and  bring  them 
to  the  darbdr.  The  Sult&n  came  forth  in  royal  array,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  hall  called  Sank&r-mandap^  the  doors  and 
walls  of  which  were  all  gilded.  Robes  and  favours  were 
bestowed  upon  T&j  Kh&n  and  the  court  nobles  according  to 
their  respective  rank.  On  that  day  thirty-two  persons  received 
titles  according  to  the  following  detailf: — 

Khurram  Khdn,  son  of  Sikandar  Khdn,  was  made  Khdn 
Khandn ;  Niz&m  Khdn  was  made  Mub&riz-ul-Mulk ;  the  son 
of  Shams  Khan  was  made  Mu^id-ul-Mulk ;  Malik  Taj  Jamdl 
was  made  AVajih-ul-Mulk;  Malik  La^zi  was  created  L&l  Kh&n; 
his  son,  Kutb  Khdn,  was  made  Ikbdl  Kh&n;  Malik  Badr-ud- 
din  was  made  M6dud-ul-Mulk ;  the  son  of  the  Khan  Khdn^u 
was  created  Niz&m  Khdn;  Malik  Shark  Nasrat-ul-Mulk  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Hasan  Khdu ;  Malik  Mustafa  was  created 
Saranddz  Kh&n;  Malik  Muzaffar  was  made  Asad  Khdn;  his 
son  was  entitled  Shdistah  Khdn ;  Suliman,  the  son  of  Mujd- 
hid-ul-Mulk,  was  created  Manowar  Kh&n;  Malik  Sarand&z, 
son  of  Malik  Toghlak,  was  made  Ajhdar-ul-Mulk ;  the  son 
of  Malik  Latif  Bariwdl  was  made  Sharzah  Kh&n ;  Shams-ul- 
Mulk  was  made  Dari&  Khdn ;  Ch^d  of  Bhanderi  was  created 
Hajhbar-ul-Mulk ;  Kombhd  Gohil  was  entitled  B.^  B&i&n; 
Safdar  Khan  was  created  'A^lam  Khan;  Sa'id-ul-Mulk  was 
made  Shams  Khdn ;  Bahd-ul-Mulk  was  entitled  'Ulugh  Khdn ; 
Mujahid  Kh^n,  Mujahid-ul-Mulk ;  N&sir-ul-Mulk  was  created 
Kutlagh  Kli&n;  his  son  was  entitled  N&sir-ul-Mulk;  Modud- 

*  *rd'U,l-Jitr,  the  Ist  of  Shawal  (see  note,  p.  203),  that  being  a  festival  on 
which  it  was  usual  for  the  Saltan  to.  go  in  procession  to  the  TcZ^d/i  outside 
the  city,  and  in  royal  state. 

t  These  names  differ  greatly,  and  no  MS.  makes  up  quite  the  full  tale  of 
thirty-two ;  but  they  are  given  to  show  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  class  of 
persons  on  whom,  these  titles  were  couferi*ed.  Apparently  few  of  the 
holders  of  liigh  office  under  Muzaffar  were  thus  rewarded  by  Bahadar. 
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ul-Mulk  was  made  Toghlak  Kh&a  ;  his  son  was  created  Man& 
Eh&n  ;  Malik  Toghlak  Fulddi,  Ful&d  Kh^n ;  Malik  Raiat, 
son  of  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk^  was  created  Nasir  Kh&n ;  Abhu,  son 
of  Ajhdar- ul-Mulk^  was  made  Ajhdar  Kh&n;  Shams,  son  of 
Kutlagh  Eh&n,  was  entitled  Husen  Kh&n ;  and  Malik  S&hib, 
son  of  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk,  was  created  Habib  Kh&n. 

After  bestowing  these  titles,  he  mounted  an  elephant  and 
went  with  great  state  to  the  ^Pdffdh,  amid  the  rejoicings 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  On  the  2nd  Shawdl  he  went 
to  the  palace  of  6hatmand61.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mahmiid&bdd.  There  Mu'azim  Eh&n  and  several  others 
came  to  do  homage.  From  thence,  in  consequence  of  the 
floods  in  the  river  Shedhi,  he  halted  at  the  village  of  Bhasiij, 
and  went  next  to  the  town  of  Nari^,  where  he  halted  two 
days.  Many  men  came  out  from  Muhamad&b&d,  and  those 
who  came  after  receiving  money  and  treasure  from  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  the  Sult&n  forgave.  On  the  11th  Shaw&l  he  started 
from  Narifid,  and  crossed  the  Mahindri  at  the  ford  of  Kh&n- 
pur.  'Im&d- ul-Mulk  sent  'Azd-ul-Mulk  to  Barodah,  and 
Muh&fiz  Kh&n  Bak&l-z^ah  to  the  village  of  Dhan^j,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  if  these  two,  his  chosen  and  closest  friends, 
separated  themselves  from  him,  Sult&n  Bah&dar  would  seek 
after  them  and  take  no  heed  to  him. 

'Im^-ul-Mulk  had  secretly  sent  for  Prince  Latif  Kh&n,  for, 
as  that  Prince  was  clever  and  of  full  age,  he  thought  that 
if  war  began  he  would  give  to  Latif  Kh&n  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty  and  oppose  Sultdn  Bah^ar;  but  when  Latif 
Kh&n  came  to  Dhan^j,  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  was  bewildered,'*'  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  About  the  date  that  Sult&n 
Bah&dar  reached  Mahmud&bdd,  'Im&d- ul-Mulk  paid  a  visit  to 
Nasir  Kh&n,  scowled  angrily  at  him,  and  went  to  his  home. 
After  the  11th  Shawdl,  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to   Nasir  Khan,  but  the  controller   of  the   royal  palace 

•  The  "  T^ikh-i-Alfi "  says  that  Bahadar'e  prompt  advance  utterly  dis- 
oouoerted  his  opponents. 
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kept  that  prince  under  surveillance.  It  is  said  that  a  thou- 
sand of  *Im&d-ul-Mulk'8  men  assembled  at  his  house,  and 
assured  him  that  if  Sultdn  Bah^ar  should  attempt  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  him  they  would  fight  for  him  to  the 
death.  But  when  Sult&n  Bahddar  arrived^  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  remained  with  him,  the  rest  had  fled  to  their 
homes ;  those,  indeed,  who  were  men  of  position  fled  out  of 
the  city. 

When  Sult&n  Bah&dar  reached  the  Mahindri^'^  he  did  not 
wait  till  the  whole  of  his  army  had  crossed^  but,  taking  four 
hundred  horse  and  some  elephants  which  had  already  got 
over  the  river,  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  the  village  of  H&161. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Sultdn  Sikandar,  he  sent 
Tdj  Ehdn  on  in  advance,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to  sur- 
round the  house  of  the  villain  'Imdd-ul-Mulk.  When  intelli- 
gence reached  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  that  Sultdn  Bah&dar  was  at 
Hdl61^  Khwdjah  M&nik  son  of  Jalfil^  and  Yiisuf  son  of  Mub&riz- 
ul-Mulk^  advised  him  to  take  flight,  for  the  Sult&n  would  cer- 
tainly not  suflFer  him  to  live.  He  answered :  "  How  can  I 
fly  ?  naked  swords  surround  me  on  every  side.  I  cannot  move, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  me  to  escape  to/'  The  blood  of 
Sultdn  Sikandar  so  laid  hold  of  him  that  he  could  not  stir  a 
step.  Some  say  that  he  exclaimed,  *'  What  harm  have  I  done 
to  Sultdn  Bah&dar  that  I  should  flee  from  him  ?  If  I  had  not 
killed  Sult&n  Sikandar  how  could  Bah^ar  have  become 
king  ?  " 

Tdj  Khan,  with  his  three  hundred  horse,  galloped  up  to 
the  house  of  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  but  the  traitor  fled  and  hid  him- 

•  The  ''Tab.  Akbari"  is  rather  fuller  here.  It  says  on  reaching  the 
W&trak  it  was  reported  that  the  fords  were  not  impassable.  Bahddar  him- 
self halted,  and  sent  T^j  Kh4n  with  a  detachment  across.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  nobles  who  were  residing  at  Mnhamaddb^d,  and  then 
marched  to  the  Mahindi'f  at  Khdnpur  (Bank£nir).  Apparently  T&j  Khdn  was 
sent  on  to  seize  this  ford.  'Imad-ul-Mnlk  had  sent  a  force  to  raise  the 
country  about  Barddah,  so  as  to  keep  the  Sult&n  in  play  ;  but  Bahidar  Shah 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  pushed  straight  on  Muhamadabad  Champanir. 
Firishtah  confirms  these  particulars,  and  adds  that  heavy  rain  had  renderad 
Bah&dar  Shih's  advance  difficult,  and  detained  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sabarmati. 
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self  in  the  house  of  Sh&h  Jiu  Sadik^  the  head  keeper  of  the 
diwdn.  The  people  of  the  city,  smarting  under  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  they  had  endured,  collected  from  all  quarters  and 
fell  upon  'Imdd-ul-Mulk's  house  and  ransacked  it ;  women, 
girls,  and  women-servants  were  all  carried  off.  When  the 
Sult&n  arrived,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Masnad-'Ali  Khud&wand 
Kh&n,  the  wazir,  who  paid  his  homage  and  accompanied  the 
sovereign.  On  reaching  the  royal  palace^  Taj  Kh&n  came 
and  reported  that  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk's  house  had  been  given  up  to 
plunder,  but  that  the  traitor  himself  had  not  been  founds  and 
it  was  probable  that  he  was  in  hiding  somewhere  in  the  city. 
The  Sult&n  ordered  Kaisar  Eh&n  and  Kabir-ul-Mulk  the 
kdtwdl  to  search  for  and  produce  him.  Half  an  hour  had 
not  elapsed  from  the  Sult&n's  entering  the  palace^  when  Khud&- 
wand  Kh&n's  men  dragged  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk  to  the  darbdr^  with 
hands  bounds  head  and  feet  bare,  and  every  kind  of  ignominy. 
An  order  was  given  for  his  confinement  in  a  cell  in  the  Dil- 
kushfi  palace.  The  Sult&n  directed  T&j  Kh&n  to  ask  the 
traitor  why  he  had  killed  Sikandar  Eh&n.  When  T&j  Kh&n 
put  .the  question,  he  answered :  **  What  could  I  do  ?  Every- 
one was  resolved  upon  his  death,  and  what  was  I  amongst 
them?"  T&j  Eh&n  said:  ''You  were  a  personal  servant  of 
Sult&n  Sikandar ;  how  could  you  join  with  his  adversaries  7  '^ 
He  made  no  reply,  and  all  who  were  present  cursed  and  reviled 
him. 

The  Sult&n  went  to  the  room  where  Sikandar  was  killed^ 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Bahddar  Shdhi  ''  writes 
thus  : — ''  The  Sult&n  directed  me  to  bring  T&j  Kh&n  from 
the  Dil-kush&  palace.  He  told  over  again  to  Tfij  Eh&n  the 
story  of  his  brother's  murder,  and  then,  groaning,  said  :'  Im- 
pale this  evil-footed  slave  in  front  of  the  darbdr  to-morrow, 
and  cut  to  pieces  Saif-ud-din  and  'Ali,  who  were  the  traitor's 
confederates.'  It  is  said  that  as  they  were  taking  ^Im&d-ul- 
Mulk  down  to  the  gibbet,  a  person  told  him  to  repeat  the 
creed.     He  replied,  '  How  can  I  say  it  ?  my  tongue  refuses 
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the  office.'  Shame  upon  the  man  who  could  thus  act  to  his 
benefactor,  and  slay  his  master  like  an  enemy  I  It  is  very 
just  that  in  this  world  such  infamy  and  suffering  should  fall 
upon  him,  and  that  in  the  next  the  tortures  and  fires  of  hell 
should  await  him  !  " 

On  the  16th  Shaw&l  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  was  executed  with  Saif- 
ud-din  and  'Ali.  On  the  same  day  Fateh  Mulk,  son  of 
Malik  Tawakkul^  an  old  Mahmiid  Shdhi  servant,  was  created 
'Imfid-ulMuIk,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  *Ariz-i-Mamdlik, 
In  a  short  time  all  the  wretches  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Sult&n  Sikandar  were  ignominiously  executed.'^ 
The  villain  Bahddar,t  the  murderer  of  the  Sult&n,  who  received 
on  the  day  of  the  crime  a  wound  in  the  head  from  the  hand 
of  Said  Burhdn-ud-din^  kept  concealed  for  some  days^  but 
was  also  at  last  discovered  and  brought  up.  The  Sult&n  gave 
orders  that  his  skin  should  be  torn  from  his  body,  and  his  body 
huDg  upon  a  gibbet. 

'A2d-ul-Mulk  and  Muhdfiz  Kh&n  had  fled  to  the  hill 
country  of  P&l  and  joined  Latif  Kh&n^  and,  having  collected 
the  zaminddrs  of  those  parts,  endeavoured  to  raise  disturb- 
ances ;  but  the  authority  of  Sult&n  Bahddar  became  more 
firmly  established  day  by  day,  and*  they  could  effect  nothing. 
The  Sult&n  now  opened  the  hand  of  bounty,  and  like  a  cloud 
rained  down  gold  and  jewels  and  allowances  and  favours  all 
around.  He  was  so  generous  to  his  people  that  the  nobles 
and  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  remained 
near  him  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  his  bounty. 

A  famine  now  set  in,  and  the  Sultdn  dispersed  his  army  in 
detachments.  Wherever  he  himself  went  he  dispensed  his 
charity,  and  to  no  one  did  he  give  less  than  a  gold  ashrafi. 
The  small  and  great  of  the  city  lived  comfortably,  and  the 

•  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  three  of  the  assassins  were  arrested 
wliile  endeavouring  to  fly  to  the  Dakhin. 

t  Bahadar  is  called  Baha-ul-MuIk  in  the  **  Tab.  Akbari."  He  was  wounded 
by  'Alim-ud-din,  not  Burhan-ud-din,  which  latter  name,  however,  all  the  MSS. 
give  in  this  place. 
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fame  of  his  generosity  soon  excelled  that  of  Hfitim  T^.*.  .  . 
On  the  14th  Zi-l-ka'dah  a.h.  932  (22nd  of  August  1526),  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.f  The  waztrs 
and  nobles  received  splendid  robes  and  dresses^  the  soldiers 
received  the  gift  of  one  year's  pay  from  the  treasury,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  honoured  with  titles,  but  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  their  names  are  not  given.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  darbdr  was  a  grand  banquet  for  the 
nobles  and  great  personages,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  banquet  everybody  received  presents,  and  went  away 
happy  and  delighted.  .  .  .  The  office  of  wazir  was  conferred 
on  Tdj  Khdn. 

After  a  time  it  became  known  that  ^Azd-ul-Mulk  and 
Muh&fiz  Kh&n,  having  joined  Prince  Latif  Kh&n,  had  gone 
towards  Nandarbdr,  and  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  revolt.  J 
T^j  Kh&n  received  orders  to  lead  an  army  against  them,  but 
he  represented  that  Ghdzi  Kh&n,  son  of  Ahmad  Eh&n,  was 
the  best  man  for  the  work.  The  Sultdn  said,  ''The  day  after 
my  accession  the  allowances  of  Gh&zi  Kh&n  were  increased 
twofold,  now  I  double  them  again.'^  Then  Ghazi  Khdn  was 
sent  with  a  large  army  and  elephants  to  the  subah  of  Nan- 
darb&r.  After  the  Td-uz^zdhd,  Shuj&*-ul-Mulk,  whose  name 
was  R&j]  Muhamad,  fled  and  joined  Prince  Latif  Kh&n  in  P&l. 
T£j  Khdn  reported  to  the  Sultdn  that  Shuja'-ul-Mulk  had  fled 
with  the  connivance  of  Kaisar  Kh&n ;  and  the  Sult&n  said 
that  if  this  were  really  so,  Kaisar  Khfin  ought  to  be  seized. 
T&j  Khdn  added,  not  only  Kaisar  Khdn,  but  'Ulugh  Kh&n  and 
Ddwar-ul-Mulk  also,  for  they  were  all  leagued  with  'Im&d-ul- 
Mulk  in  the  murder  of  the  Sultdn  Sikandar,  and  were  in  secret 

*  ''Hatim  Tai"  is  the  fabulous  ezomplar  of  liberality  in  all  Persian 
literature. 

t  This  formal  **  coronation  **  took  place  at  Muhamaddbad  Ch^mpiLnir. 

X  The  "  Tab.  Akbari"  states  that  the  very  day  on  which  fiah&dar  entered 
Mubamad4bd<1,  Prince  Latif  Khin  entered  the  city  also — probably  to  concert 
measures  with  'Imdd-ul-Mulk.  After  remaining  concealed  for  some  days, 
he  was  recommended  by  Kaisar  Khdn  and'  Ulugh  Kh4n  to  withdraw  and 
conceal  himself.  Being  helpless,  he  acceded  to  their  desire,  and  fled  to  the 
hill  coantry  of  B<5ngi. 
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correspondence  with  Latif  Eh&n.  When  these  statements 
were  proved  to  the  Sult&n^  'Ulagh  Khdn^  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  expedition  against  Prince  Latif  Eh&n^  was 
dismissed^  and  all  the  three  persons  were  seized  and  ordered 
to  be  beheaded.'^  This  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  King's 
accession^  ue,  in  a.h.  932. 

Spme  time  after^  a  despatch  was  received  from  Gh&zi  Eh&n, 
reporting  that  'Azd-ul-Mulk,  Muhdfiz  Ehdn^  and  Bhim  B&jah  of 
"961,  having  consulted  and  combined  together^  had  attacked  and 
plundered  a  village  belonging  to  Sult&npiir.  On  hearing  this, 
Qh&zi  Ehdn  marched  against  them,  and  a  severe  action  was 
fought^  in  which  he  was  victorious.  'Azd-ul-Mulk  and  Mu- 
hdfiz  Eh&n  took  to  flighty  Rdjah  Bhimf  and  his  brother  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  Prince  Latif  Ehdn  was  wounded 
and  a  prisoner.  The  Sult&n  sent  off  Muhib-ul-Mulk  with 
orders  to  make  all  speed  and  bring  the  Prince,  with  the 
greatest  care,  to  wait  on  the  Sultdn.  He  received  his 
charge,  but  the  Prince's  wounds  were  severe,  and  he  died  at 
the  village  of  Murgh-dirah,  where  Muhib-ul-Mulk  buried  him. 
After  some  days  his  body  was  removed  by  order  of  the  Sult&n, 
to  the  village  of  Hdlol,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a  vaulted 
tomb  opposite  the  sepulchre  of  Sultdn  Sikandar.  A  few  days 
later  Prince  Nasir  Ehdn  also  died.  Thus  three  princes 
perished  before  the  rising  power  of  Sultdn  Bahddar,  and  were 
all  interred  near  each  other. 

At  the  time  when  Kaisar  Eh&n  and  the  other  amtrs  were 
beheaded,  intelligence  was  brought  of  there  being  commotions 


*  Firishtah  says  that  'Ulagh  Khan's  innocence  was  established,  and  that 
he  was  released  and  his  accnsers  punished.  On  this  point  the  "  Tab. 
Akbaii "  is  silent ;  but  it  says  that  Zia-nl-Mnlk  (apparently  a  son  of  Naslr 
Khdn),  who  was  imprisoned,  was  ultimately  released  and  pardoned  on  paying 
a  fine  of  fifty  lakhs  of  tankahs.  Kaisar  Khan  seems  certainly  (by  all 
accounts)  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  probably  'Ulugh  Kbdn  too. 

t  "  Rai  Bhim."  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  '*  calls  him  Rai  Singh ;  but  aU 
accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  Rajah  of  Vi\  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and 
another  R^jah  of  Pdl,  whom  Firishtah  and  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandari "  (see 
next  page)  call  Kdi  Singh,  was  killed  later  on  by  Ti]  Khdn.  The  "Tab. 
Akban''  says  that  the  defeat  of  Latif  Khin  took  place  near  Sult&nptir. 
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on  the  borders  of  Gujar&t^  and  of  R&i  Singh,  Ufijah  of  T?61, 
having  attacked  and  plaudered  the  town  of  Dahod.  Con- 
sequently the  Sult&n  sent  T&j  Khdn  to  overrun  all  the  country 
of  Pdl.  At  this  time  Sharf-ul-Mulk  brought  back  from 
Mandu  the  royal  servants  whom  Ikb&l  Kh&n  had  carried  there 
in  the  time  of  Sultdn  Sikandar.  Tdj  Kh^n  marched  into 
the  hills  of  P^,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  month,  ravaged 
all  the  country  of  Rdi  Singh,  leaving  it  a  blackened  waste, 
and  he  razed  all  the  forts  of  refuge.  In  this  campaign  only 
one  soldier  of  Tdj  Khdn's  army,  named  Muhamad  Hasan, 
was  killed  j  the  rest  returned  unhurt  and  triumphant.* 

On  the  15th  Rabi'-ul-awal,  a.h.  933  (a.d.  1527),  Sultin 
Bahddar  went  out  hunting  in  the  direction  of  Eambh&iat. 
When  he  reached  that  port,  Ilids,  one  of  the  sons  of  Malik 
Ai&Zy  waited  upon  the  Sultan  and  reported  that  his  elder 
brother  Ish&k,  instigated  by  the  zamtnddra  of  S6rath,  had 
broken  out  in  rebellion  and  ruined  his  family  .f  He  had 
marched  with  five  thousand  horse  from  Nawd-nagar  to  Morbi 
and  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Diu.  His  design  was  to  get 
into  the  island  of  Dili  by  stratagem,  to  remove  every  Musul- 
mdn  soldier  or  merchant  there,  to  plunder  all  the  Musulm&n 
property  he  found  there,  whether  belonging  to  the  State  or 
to  merchants,  and  to  deliver  Dm  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked 

*  According  to  the  story  of  Firishtah,  T&j  Eh&n's  army  was  100,000  strong, 
and  he  refused  all  offers  of  accommodation  till  Bdi  Singh,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, gave  battle  and  was  defeated  and  killed.  He  adds  that  T4j  £[han  was 
recidled  thence,  and  sent  as  governor  to  Kambhaiat.  The  story  of  the  "Tab. 
Akbarf"  agrees,  and  adds  that  the  Rajah  made  his  overtures  of  submission 
through  Sharf-ul-Mulk,  one  of  the  chief  nobles.  Rdi  Singh,  it  is  stated, 
made  his  attack  on  henring  of  the  execution  of  Kaisar  Khdn,  apparently 
because  he  supposed  that  that  showed  disunion  in  Bahadar  Shah's  camp. 
When  plundering  Dahdd,  the  Kajah  is  said  to  have  seized  much  property 
belonging  to  Zia-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Naeir  Khan.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  *'  further 
explains  that  Taj  Khan  was  selected  to  put  the  province  of  Kambhaiat  in  order, 
the  Sultan  having,  during  his  visit  there,  received  many  complaints  of  mis- 
government.  Hal  Singh's  son  afterwards  came  in  and  submitted,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  dress  (khiVat). 

t  Possibly  this  may  be  the  part  of  his  work  to  which  the  author  refers 
when  he  says  that  ho  proposes  to  describe  how  all  the  sons  of  Malik  Ai'4z 
were  put  to  death  by  Bahadar,  at  the  instigation  of  Hani  Khdn.  No  other 
mention  of  their  fate  occurs,  except  in  connection  with  these  events.  See 
note,  p.  235. 
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infidels.*  On  hearing  of  this  Muhamad  A\&,  the  commander 
of  the  fleet,  made  ready  ships,  and,  filling  them  with  tried 
soldiers,  and  arming  them  with  guns  and  muskets,  he  went 
out  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  volleys  of  round  shot,  mus- 
ketry, and  rocketst  were  fired  on  both  sides^  till  many  Hindus 
and  innumerable  infidels  were  killed. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Sult&n  Bah&dar  marched  hastily  from 
Kambhdiat.  On  the  first  day  he  reached  the  village  of  Mateli, 
on  the  next  Gondi ;  then  he  went  to  Dhandiikah,  then  Bdnpiir^ 
and  thence  to  Jasdun.  When  Ishdk  heard  that  the  Sultdn 
himself  was  coming  to  chastise  him,  he  took  to  flight,  and, 
leaving  Sdrath,  went  ofE  towards  the  Ran,  that  is,  to  the  salt 
marshes.  The  Sultdn  marched  from  Jasdun  to  the  town  of 
Bdnsdwdr,  and  then  to  the  town  of  Deoli,  a  fort  fifteen  kds 
from  Junahgarh,  where  he  heard  of  Ishak's  having  gone  off  to 
the  Ran.  He  then  sent  Khdn-Khdndn  to  pursue  the  rebel, 
with  orders  not  to  allow  him  to  escape  alive.  When  Ishak, 
that  villainous  son  of  a  slave,  came  near  the  Ran  he  heard 
that  Toghlak  Kh&n,  the  governor  of  Morbi,  had  come  out  to 
attack  him.  Ishdk  faced  round  and  gave  battle,  and  Toghlak 
Khdn  was  defeated.  Ishdk  then  learnt  that  Kh&n-Khdndn  had 
been  sent  after  him,  and  was  coming  up  rapidly,  so  he  made 
all  haste  to  escape,  and  passed  over  the  Ran.  Khdn-Khdndn 
encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  Ran. 

After  detaching  Khdn-Khanan,  the  Sultdn  remained  where 
he  was  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  day  he  marched  to  the 
town  of  Manglor,  from  thence  to  Chorawar,  thence  to  Pattan 
Dili,  and  then  to  the  town  of  Koriuar.  There  he  gave  orders 
for  the  army  to  remain  encamped  at  Nawfi-nagar,  i,e,  Dilwdrah, 
whilst  he  visited  Diu.  Another  son  of  Malik  A'i^z,  whose 
name  was  Toghdn,  who  lived  at  Diu,  came  to  Dilwiirah  to  wait 

*  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  Portuguese  view  of  these  events  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 

f  Hukkahhdt  ^#A^  Their  use  on  this  occasion  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  rockets.  The  use  of  shells  in  a  naval  action,  at  this  date,  could  hardly 
have  been  possible.     See  note,  p.  211,  aivte. 
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on  the  Sultdn,  and  was  graciously  received.  The  Sult&n 
stayed  there  for  a  month.  He  then  placed  Diu  in  the  charge 
of  Kiwdm-ul-Mulk,  and  Jiinahgarh  under  Muj&hid  Khdn*; 
after  that  he  marched  towards  Ahmaddbdd.  He  then  heard 
that  the  Rdnd  had  sent  to  the  presence  his  son  named  Bikra- 
mfijit,  with  a  suitable  tribute.  From  Diu  the  Sultdn  set  out 
for  Ahmaddb^d^  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  TaUjah^  from 
thence  to  the  port  of  Ghoghah,  and  having  gone  on  a  sailing 
expedition,  he  proceeded  with  all  speed  straight  to  Muhamad- 
dbdd  without  any  halt.  The  son  of  Rand  Sdnkd  came  there 
and  was  graciously  received. 

The  Sultdn  spent  a  month  at  Muhamadabdd  in  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  when  he  proceeded  to  Ahmaddbdd,  where  also  he 
passed  three  months  in  ease  and  pleasure.  After  that  he 
went  to  Kambhdiat,  and,  staying  there  three  days,  he  returned 
to  Ahmaddbdd.  After  some  days  he  went  out  hunting 
towards  Nddot,  and  the  Rdjah  of  that  country  waited  upon  him 
and  did  homage.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Sorat, 
from  thence  by  ship  to  Rdner,  and  back  again  to  Sorat. 
Travelling  hastily  from  thence,  he  reached  Ahmaddbdd  in  one 
night  and  a  day.  The  four  months  of  the  rainy  season 
he  passed  at  Chdmpdnir,  that  is,  Muhamaddbdd.  After 
the  rains  the  son  of  the  Rdnd  received  leave  to  return  to 
Chitor. 

In  the  year  n.  934  (a.d.  1528),  the  Sultdn  again  went  to 
the  island  of  Dili,  and  spent  several  days  there  in  pleasure. 
He  then  started  one  evening  for  Kambhdiat,  and,  traveUiiig  all 
night,  reached  that  place  at  sun-rise.  In  these  days  the 
Sultdn  was  so  famed  for  his  rapid  journeys,  that  making  *'  a 
Bahddari  journey  ''  was  a  proverbial  saying  applied  to  anyone 
who  covered  a  great  distance  in  a  short  time.  He  stayed  there 
three   days,  making  excursions  and  hunting  in  the  neighbour- 

*  Tho  "  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi "  says  Mujabid  Khan  Bhalira  (the  corpulent),  nnder 
which  name  he  again  appears  after  Bahadur's  death.  The  same  work  says 
the  events  at  Did  occupied  a  month. 
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hood;  then  he  embarked  and  went  to  Ghdghah,  and  from 
thence  to  Did,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  and  then,  going 
on  board  ship,  returned  again  to  Kambhdiat.  He  then  went 
to  his  capital,  where  he  ordered  the  erection  of  an  outer  wall 
round  Bhanij.  Afterwards  he  set  out  with  an  army  for  the 
country  of  Bdgar.*  He  halted  at  Mikrej,  and  there  the  B&jah 
of  Diingarpur  came  to  pay  his  respects.  Thence  he  went  on  to 
Diingarpur,  and,  encamping  by  the  tank  of  that  place,  he 
occupied  himself  some  days  in  fishing.  He  sent  his  army 
against  some  rebellious  zaminddrs  of  that  neighbourhood,  with 
orders  to  ravage  their  country.  He  himself  returned  to  Ah- 
madnagar,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Pattan,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  his  great  ancestor,  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  otherwise  Zafar 
Khdn,  where  he  bestowed  many  presents  on  men  of  religion 
and  learning.  From  thence  he  went  with  all  expedition  to 
Ahmaddbdd,  and  on  the  1st  of  Sha'bdn  he  travelled  from 
thence  to  Muhamaddbdd,  or  Champdnir,  in  one  day.  On  the 
1st  Ramzdn,  leaving  his  army  there,  he  went  with  his  attendants 
and  an  escort  to  inspect  the  new  fortifications  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built  at  Bharuj.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  he 
proceeded  to  Kambhdiat. 

He  spent  one  day  at  Kambhdiat,  and  was  rambling  by  the 
sea-side,  when  a  ghrdb  came  in  from  Dili,  and  reported  that  a 
Firangi  ship  had  come  into  that  port,  and  that  Kiwdm-ul- 
Mulk  had  put  the  crew  into  prison  and  seized  all  the  cargo 
The  Sultdn  immediately  went  off  to  Diu,  and  Kiwfim-ul-Mulk 
brought  all  the  captive  Firangis  before  him.  The  Sultdn 
ofibred  them    Isl&m  and  made  them  all  Musulmdns.f     After 

*  The  **Tab.  Akbari"  says  this  expedition  was  also  directed  against  I.dar, 
and  was  quite,  and  speedily,  successful.  The  Sultan  returned  to  Muhamad- 
abad  Charapanir.  He  then  went  to  Karabhaiat.  The  story  of  the  capture 
of  the  Portuguese  is  stated  exactly  as  ia  the  text.  Firishtah  merely  notices 
the  latter  event.  The  "hunting"  at  Naddt  is  also  said,  by  the  "  Mirat-i- 
Ahraadi,"  to  have  been  an  expedition  undertaken  for  the  chastisement  of 
the  Rajah  of  that  place. 

f  The  Portuguese  writers  deny  this  conversion.  The  matter  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  account  of  Portuguese  enterprise  in  Gujarat,  which  it  is  hoped 
to  give  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  11. 
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this  the  Sultdn  went^  by  way  of  Eambh&iat,  to  Muhamad&bftd^ 
and  stayed  there  some  time  enjoying  himself. 

The  Sult&n  now  received  intelligence  that  his  sister's  son, 
Muhamad  Khdn,  son  of  'A^dil  Khdn  (of  Kdndesh)^  had  gone 
out,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  assistance 
of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  Gaweli.  Gdw^l  is  a  fort  in  the  country  of 
Birdr.  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  having  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  petty  rulers  of  the  Dakhin,  that  is,  with  Barid,  ruler 
of  the  city  of  Bidar,  Khuddwand  Khdn  Pdthiri,  *Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and  others,  had  given  battle  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and  defeated 
him  *  A  letter  also  reached  the  Sultdn  from  his  nephew  Mu- 
hamad  Kh&n,  representing  that  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk  had  been  a 
faithful  and  obedient  ally  of  the  throne  of  Gujardt,  from  the 
time  of  Sultan  Muzafi'ar  to  the  present,  and  every  year  sent 
to  the  Sultdn  elephants  from  Jdjnagar  as  tribute.  Now  the 
rulers  of  the  Dakhin  had  entered  into  an  iniquitous  leagne 
against  him,  and,  having  driven  him  from  his  country,  were 
endeavouring  to  destroy  his  power  j  no  resource  was  left 
him,  therefore,  but  an  appeal  to  the  Sultdn.  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
also  wrote  and  represented  the  condition  of  his  affairs.  On 
reading  these  letters  the  Sultdn  observed  that  the  arnirs  of  the 
Dakhin  were  all  tyrants  and  oppressors,  that  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk 
was  unjustly  oppressed,  and  that  relief  of  the  oppressed  was 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  just  kings. 

On  the  14th  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijjah,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  movement  on  the  roads  is  difficult, 
especially  in  the  Dakhin,  the  Sultdn  marched  out  with  a  picked 
force  and  encamped  at  H&161.  From  thence  he  sent  out  in  all 
directions,    summoning  his  soldiers   to    their   standards,    and 


•  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  *'  places  those  events  towards  the  close  of  934  a.h. 
(say  about  the  middle  of  1527  a.d.).  It  adds  that  the  confederates  seized  the 
important  fort  of  Mahur,  and  captured  in  the  action  three  hundred  elephants. 
Firishtah  adds  that  the  confederates  laid  an  ambuscade,  into  which  'Imad-ul- 
Mulk  fell;  also  that  Bahddar  Khan  had  mediated,  at  'Imad-ul-Mulk's  request, 
the  previous  year,  and,  at  the  time,  with  success ;  and  that  on  this  occasion 
he  viewed  the  confederates  as  the  aggressors. 
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waited  for  their  arrival  *  Another  letter  from  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
brought  the  news  that  his  enemies  had  besieged  and  taken  the 
fort  of  Pathari.  The  Sultdn  instantly  began  his  march^  and 
arrived  at  Barodah  in  the  month  of  Muharram  a.h.  935  (Sept. 
A.D.  1528)^  where  he  halted  for  a  month  to  muster  and  arrange 
his  forces.  The  author  of  the  '^  Tdrikh-i-Bahddar  Shahi^' 
writes  thus  : — "  At  this  time  I  acted  for  the  Sultin  as  ddrdghah 
of  the  port  of  Kambhdiat.  I  also  received  my  summons  and 
came  to  join  the  royal  army.  What  I  have  written  upon  the 
matter  I  have  written  as  an  eye-witness.^'  When  the  army 
was  assembled  the  Sultdn  marched  from  Bar6dah.  He  was 
then  met  by  Ja'far  Ehdn^  son  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  who  paid  his  • 
respects  and  was  very  kindly  received.  When  Nandarbdr  was 
reached^  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  and  Muhamad  Kh&n  also  came  to 
meet  him^  and  were  received  with  much  honour.  The  Sult&n^ 
moreover,  gave  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk  a  jewelled  sword-belt  and  a 
golden  umbrella.  The  march  was  continued  to  the  fort  of 
G&lnah,  and  from  thence  to  Deogir,  known  as  Daulat&b&d, 
where  the  army  encamped  on  the  2nd  Rabi'-ul-dkhir. 

They  say  that]  in  this  army  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  and  nine  hundred  fighting  elephants.  When  they 
saw  from  the  ramparts  Bahddar  Shdh's  immense  army  the 
people  of  the  fort  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  despaired  of 
being  able  to  resist.  Just  then  a  cloud  of  dust  rolled  away, 
and  from  under  its  curtain  appeared  the  army  of  Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambush  behind  some  hills,  and 
which  now  advanced  upon  the  Sultdn's  army.  When  this  was 
known,  the  troops  of  Bahddar  Shdh  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  enveloped  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  so 
that  the  Dakhinis  were  quickly  defeated.  Three  chiefs  of  the 
royal  army  were  killed  in  this  battle,  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk,  Muhib- 
ul-Mulk,  and  the  son  of  Mukhlis-ul-Mulk.  Many  of  the 
Dakhinis  were  killed. 

*  The  "  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi  "  says  the  Sultan  had  a  hundred  thonsand  horse  ^ 

and  three  hondred  elephants.  M 
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After  the  forces  of  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  had  been  thus  dispersed, 
the  Sultdn  gave  orders  for  the  close  investment  of  Daulat&b&d^ 
and  the  oflScers  began  to  draw  the  lines  for  the  trenches,  when 
an  ambassador  came  from  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  to  state  that  his 
master  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  Sultdn  Bah&dar, 
saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  oppose  the  Sult&n,  and  offering 
to  surrender  upon  a  promise  of  safety.  The  Sultto  gave  the 
required  assurance,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador^  who  pro- 
mised that  within  ten  days  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  would  wait  upon 
the  Sultto.  After  the  end  of  ten  days  another  ambassador 
came  and  asked  for  a  further  term  of  ten  days.  He  was 
very  submissive,  so  the  Sultan  granted  the  extension,  but 
added  that  if  this  time  there  was  any  further  failure  in 
the  promise,  he  would  lay  the  fort  of  Daulatdbdd  in 
ashes. 

The  second  promise  was  also  broken^  and  Sult&n  Bahddar  in 
anger  gave  orders  that  the  fort  should  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 
A  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  commenced,  and  for  twenty 
days  they  continued  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But  the  defences 
were  very  strong,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  being  yet 
remote,  the  Sultdn  raised  the  siege  and  marched  towards  the 
city  of  Bidar.  The  wakils  of  Nizdm-ul-Midk  Ahmadnagari, 
Barid  Bidari,  ^A'dil  Kh^n  Bijapiiri,  and  Khudawand  Eh&n 
Pdthari  came  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan,  bringing  letters  and 
royal  offerings  from  their  respective  principals.  The  substance 
of  these  representations  was  that  the  accusation  of  having 
begun  the  strife,  brought  by  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  against  Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk,  was  contrary  to  fact,  for  he  himself  had  committed  the 
first  outrage  by  wresting  the  fort  of  Mdhur  out  of  the  hands 
of  Nizdm-ul-Mulk^s  oflScers.  To  avenge  himself  Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk  had  gone  to  war ;  but  still  the  confederates  were  ready 
to  accept  Sultdn  Bahadar  s  decision  in  the  matter,  and  to  obey 
his  orders.  As  this  statement  of  the  amirs  of  the  Dakhin  was 
true,  the  Sultan  abandoned  his  hostile  intentions  against  the 
confederated  armies,  and  peace  was  made  between  them  and 
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'Im&d-ul-Mulk  Gr&weli.  The  Sultdn  then  returned  to  his 
capital.* 

On  the  Ist  of  the  month  of  Sha'bdn,  a.h.  935  (a.d.  1529), 
Sult&n  Bahddar  arrived  at  Muhamaddbad.  A  great  number  of 
men  of  the  Dakhin  had  followed  the  Sult&n's  army  with  the 
desire  of  entering  into  his  service.  The  proper  oflBcers  were 
desired  to  make  a  muster-roll  of  them,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  twelve  thousand  horsemen.  Suitable  stipends  and 
jdgirs  and  proper  allowances  were  conferred  on  them. 

In  the  month  of  Ramzdn,  Sultdn  Bahddar  went  to  Ahmad- 
&bdd  to  visit  and  recite  Sifdtihah  at  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 
After  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies  he  left  Ahmadabdd, 
and  went  to  Kambhdiat  to  inspect  the  new  ships  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built  there,  and  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the 
Td'Ul-fitr,  he  proceeded  to  Muhamaddb&d.  In  the  month  of 
Shawdl,  Jdm  Firoz,  King  of  Sind,  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moghals,t  came  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Sultdn.  The 
Sultdn  received  him  with  great  compassion,  and  comforted 
him,  promising  to  wrest  his  kingdom  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  restore  it  to  him.  About  the  same  time  Nar 
Sing  Deo,  brother's  son  to  Mdn  Sing,  Rdjah  of  Qwdliar,  came 

•  The  "  Tarikh-i- Alfi,"  Firishtah,  and  the  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  say  very  little 
abont  this  campaign.  The  former  says  that  the  confederates,  when  they  saw 
that  Bahadar  was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  opponents,  gave  in  at 
once.  Firishtah  represents  that  Bahddar  delayed  his  advance  for  some  time, 
till  his  army  was  collected,  and,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  text  states,  the 
confederates  gained  farther  advantages.  Firishtah  also  deals  with  the  entire 
campaign  ending  in  937  A.n.,  and  says  that  Saltan  Bahadar  saflered  much 
from  want  of  supplies,  partly  owing  to  a  famine  and  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  enemy,  but  that  they  at  length  submitted,  as  the  text  states.  The 
Portuguese  accounts  state  that  Sultan  Bahadar  lost  heavily,  from  want 
and  from  a  very  severe  winter,  apparently  in  935  or  936-—probably  the 
latter. 

t  The  history  of  Jam  Firdz  and  his  expulsion  from  his  capital,  Tathah,  by 
the  Arghuns,  will  be  found  at  length  in  Erskine's  India  under  Bdhar  and 
Humdidnf  vol.  i.  pp.  360-81.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by  Mu- 
zafifar  Shih  II.,  of  Gujarat,  but  nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  **  Mirat-i-Sikan- 
dari."  Probably  the  aid  given  to  Jam  Firdz  was  merely  a  matter  of  shelter 
and  of  pecuniary  assistance,  not  of  political  interference  in  his  behalf  during 
his  numerous  struggles  and  (well-deserved)  misfortunes.  Indeed,  similar 
assistance  seems  to  have  been  equally  afforded  by  Muzaffar  Shdh  (II.)  to 
Ffrdz's  rival,  SaUlh-ud-din,  also  a  connection  of  Muzaffar  Bhdh,  whose 
grandmother  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Sind. 
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with  a  following  of  R&jputs  to  wait  upon  the  Sultdn^  who 
accepted  him  as  one  of  his  officers^  and  gave  him  a  suitable 
jdgir.  Prithi  Rdj,  nephew  of  R&nd  Sdnkd^  also  came  and  paid 
homage,  and  was  taken  into  service  by  the  Sultdn.* 

Afterwards,  in  Muharram,  n.  936  (September  a.d.  1529), 
Ja^far  Khdn,  son  of  ^Imfid-ul-Mulk  Gdweli,  presented  a  letter 
from  his  father  to  the  Sult&n,  representing  that  Niz&m-ul-M ulk 
had  not  been  faithful  to  his  engagements;  and  complaining  that 
he  had  not  restored  the  elephants  which  he  had  taken,  nor 
had  he  given  up  the  town  of  P^thari  and  its  dependencies, 
which  he  had  seized  and  held  by  force,  and  which  belonged  to 
'Imdd-ul-Mulk.  He  begged,  therefore,  that  Sult&n  Bah&dar 
would  once  more  lead  his  army  to  the  Dakhin  that  the  writer 
might  obtain  his  desires.  The  Sultdn  thereupon  gave  his 
officers  directions  to  prepare  supplies  in  view  of  the  assembling 
of  an  army.  On  the  2nd  Muharram  a.h.  936  (6th  Sept.  1529) 
the  Sult&n  marched  from  Muhamadabad  against  the  Dakhin. 
His  first  march  was  to  the  town  of  Dabhoi,  thence  by  regular 
stages  to  the  village  of  Dharoli.  Muhamad  Kh&n  A'siri  there 
came  in  and  waited  on  the  Sultdn.  A  few  marches  farther  on 
^Im^d-id-Mulk  GAweli  also,  leaving  his  own  capital,  came  to 
visit  the  Sultdn.  When  the  Sultan  reached  the  fort  of  Muler 
Bahar  Jiu,  Bdjah  of  Bagldnah,  also  presented  himself  and  did 
homage.  The  Sultdn  received  him  very  graciously,  and  gave 
him  two  fine  rubies  for  ear-rings,  and  Bahar  Jiii,  in  order  to 
establish  a  connection  with  the  Sultdn,  gave  in  marriage  to 
him  one  of  his  sisters,  who  for  beauty,  intellect,  and  knowledge 
had  no  equal  in  her  day.  On  the  following  day,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wish  of  the  Sultto,  he  gave  another  sister 
to  Muhamad  Kh^n  A'siri. 

When  these  matters  were  despatched,  Sultdn  Bahddar  pur- 

•  This  is  probably  tho  correct  version  of  the  facts,  and  is  followed  by 
the  best  texts,  but  some  of  tho  rest  speak  only  of  Nar  Sing,  and  call  him  the 
nephew  of  Eunu  Sunkd.  The  evidence  of  Firishtah  and  the  **  Tab.  Akbari  " 
agrees  with  the  story  as  given  in  the  text  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  adds  that 
several  other  chiefs  also  waited  on  him  and  entered  his  service. 
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sued  his  march ,  and  leaving  the  country  of  the  R&jah  of 
Bagldnah  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  Dakhin.  On  this 
occasion  he  conferred  on  Bahar  Jiu  the  title  of  Bahar  Khdn, 
and  sent  him  thence  with  a  detachment,  to  the  fort  of  Chewal, 
to  plunder  the  country  round.  The  Sultdn  then  continued  his 
march  till  he  came  to  Ahmadnagar^  but  the  Dakhinis  had 
evacuated  the  place  before  his  arrival,  and  had  fled.  The 
Sultdn  gave  orders  for  levelling  all  the  palaces  and  fine  build- 
ings with  the  ground,  and  for  destroying  and  uprooting  the 
gardens.  He  remained  there  twelve  days  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  men  rest  after  their  long  marches.  From  thence 
he  marched  towards  the  B&ldghdt,  and  there  he  sent  Mujdhid 
Kh&n,  with  a  detachment,  to  the  town  of  Ousd. 

'Imdd-ul-Mulk  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sultan  that 
the  city  of  Parindah,  in  the  country  of  Kwdjah  Jahdn,  was  a 
flourishing  place,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  rich.  He 
accordingly  sent  Malik  Amin,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  to 
Parindah.  The  Malik  made  a  rapid  march  against  the  place, 
and,  coming  down  upon  it  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Much  wealth  in  goods  and  money  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  men. 

At  this  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sultdn  Bahddar 
that  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Bahri,  Barid,  Kwdjah  Jahdn,  'Am-ul- 
Mulk,  and  Khuddwand  Khdn  had  all  gone  up  together  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  A'sir  and  Burhdnpur.  The  Sult&n  im- 
mediately sent  Kaisar  Khdn  in  pursuit  of  them  with  a  large 
force.  Next  day  he  sent  also  Muhamad  Khdn  A'siri  to  his  aid 
with  an  array  and  elephai^s.  When  these  two  forces  had 
united,  they  encountered  the  chiefs  of  the  Dakhin  in  the 
country  [o{  Burhdnpiir,  and  a  great  battle  followed.  While 
they  were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and  the  issue  of  the  day  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  cried  out, 
''  Bahddar  Shdh  !  Fight,  brothers,  fight !  the  Sultdn's  standard 
is  flying,  and  he  himself  has  come,^*  as  if  the  Sultdn  had 
arrived.     On  hearing  this  name  the  Dakhinis  took  to  flight 
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and  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  royal  army  returned 
victorious  and  triumphant^  and  rewards  and  promotion  were 
given  to  all  who  deserved  them.  After  a  while.  Band,  the 
ruler  of  Bidar,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
army  of  the  Sult&n,  sought  means  of  obtaining  peace.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk  offering  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk,  who  was  anxiously 
on  the  watch  for  such  an  opening,  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
and  married  the  girl.  A  reconciliation  was  thus  effected  be- 
tween them,  and  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk  entreated  Sultdn  Bah£dar  to 
forgive  Band.  To  this  he  consented,  and  Barid  agreed  to  the 
name  of  the  Sultan  being  used  in  the  khutbah  and  on  the  coins. 
\n  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Dakhin  the  khutbah  was  read  in 
the  name  of  Sultdn  Bah&dar. 

Sidtan  Bahddar  moved  his  camp  Arom  Bir  to  Pdthari  and 
the  Dakhinis  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fort.  The  Sult&n  laid 
siege  to  it,  and  fighting  went  on  for  some  days ;  but  the  place 
was  strong,  and  its  reduction  in  a  short  time  was  improbable, 
so  the  Sultfin  withdrew  to  his  capital,  leaving  'Imdd-ul-Mulk 
to  carry  on  the  siege,  assisted  by  Alp  Khdn.  He  himself  went 
on  rapidly,  attended  by  his  personal  followers,  and  reached 
Muhamaddb&d  on  the  1st  Sha'bdn;  and  on  the  12th,  the  army, 
which  had  marched  more  leisurely,  also  arrived.  The  rainy 
season  was  passed  there  in  comfort  and  ease.^ 

In  the  year  h.  937  (a.d.  1531)  Sult&n  Bah&dar  led  out  his 
army  for  the  conquest  of  the  country  of  B&gar.  When  he 
reached  the  village  of  Khdnpiir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri, 
he  appointed  Khan  ^Azam  A'saf  Khdn  and  Khudawand  Khdn 
wazir  chiefs,  the  most  trusted  of  all  his  officers,  to  lead  a  strong 
army  against  Bdgar.  He  himself,  with  a  picked  force,  started 
to  visit  Kambh^iat  and  the  island  of  Diu.  He  arrived  at 
Kambhdiat  on  the  20th  Muharram,  and  went  from  thence  by 
ship  to  Dili.     There  he  bought  from  the  owners,  for  his  own 

*  The  **  Tankh-i-Alfi  "  gives  a  short  summarj  of  these  events  as  happen- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  the  year  937  a.h. 
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use  and  at  a  satisfactory  price^  the  whole  of  the  stuffs  and 
goods  of  various  sorts  which  had  been  brought  by  ships  from 
Rum^  Europe,  and  other  distant  parts.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  things  so  purchased,  besides  many  others,  were  thirteen 
hundred  mans  of  rose-water.  The  Sultan  showed  great  kind- 
ness to  the  European  Turks  {Rumis),  who  had  come  with 
Mustafa  Riimi,  and  appointed  a  place  for  their  dwelling  in  Dm. 
He  committed  Dili  to  the  special  charge  of  Malik  Toghdn, 
son  of  Malik  Ai&z,  and  returned  to  Kambh&iat,  which  he 
reached  in  the  month  of  Safar,  and,  remaining  there  one  day, 
on  the  following  day  he  went  on  to  Muhamaddbdd,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

When  he  reached  the  capital  he  was  waited  upon  by  Fateh 
Khdn^  Kutb  Kh&a,  and  'Umar  Kh^n  Afghan  Lodi,*  relations 
of  Sultdn  Bahlol,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  safety  from  the 
Moghals.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  the  Sultdn 
received  them  with  great  kindness.  He  gave  them  three  hun- 
dred garments  of  gold  brocade,  fifty-five  horses,  and  several 
lakhs  of  tankahs  for  their  expenses,  at  their  first  interview. 

After  this  he  proceeded  towards  B&gar,  and  at  Mordsah  he 
rejoined  his  army,  which,  without  him,  had  been  like  a  body 
without  a  soul.  He  halted  one  day,  and  then  marched  against 
Bdgar.  On  entering  the  country  of  Bdgar  he  was  waited  upon 
at  Sanilah  by  Prithi  R^j,  the  Rdjah  of  Dungarpur,t  whose  son 
became  a  Muhamadan.f     Leaving  his  army,  he  went  off  on  a 

*  They  were  probably  part  of  the  Afghdn  force  which  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  Emperor  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  domains,  i.e.  Oadh  and 
RohUkand,  and  who  had  been  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the*  Gograh  river,  in 
Eastern  Oudh,  jast  at  this  time.  One  ground  of  Humaiun's  hostility  to 
Bah&dar  Shdh,  was  his  extreme  favour  to  all  the  Afghan  refugees,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  idea,  probably  not  wholly  unfounded,  that  he  desired  to 
make  himself  the  chief  centre  of  opposition  to  the  rising  Moghal  power. 

t  U'df  Singh,  before  mentioned  as  Rajah  of  DungariDur,  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  K&nwah,  fighting  against  the  Emperor  Babar.  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  '* 
and  Firishtah  give  it  to  bo  understood  that  Bahadar's  whole  object  in  this 
expedition  (though  it  led  to  other  results)  was  to  bring  some  of  these  petty 
border  states  into  order  and  submission. 

J  There  is  some  little  obscurity  in  the  story  as  related  in  the  text ;  but  it 
is  clearer  as  told  by  the  **  Tab.  Akbari."  Bahddar  Shdh  not  only  over- 
ran the  Bdgar  country,  but  carefully  took  possession  of  it  as  he  proceeded, 
leaving  garrisons  in  all  the  strong  places,  so  that  Paras  Ram,  seeing  hi.xs\.« 
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hunting  excursion,  with  a  light  escort,  towards  B&nslah  (Bdns- 
wdrah).  On  reaching  the  pass  of  Karchi  he  was  waited  upon  by 
the  wakils  of  Ratani,  Rdjah  of  Chitor,  whose  names  were  Diingar 
Si  and  Jdj  Rdi.  They  were  graciously  received,  and  presented 
the  tribute  and  oflFerings  they  had  brought.  The  Sult&n,  on 
returning  to  his  camp,  gave  the  village  of  Sanilah  to  the 
newly-converted  son  of  Prithi  Raj.  He  gave  half  of  Bdgar  to 
Frithi  Rdj  himself,  and  the  other  half  to  Chagd.  It  is  said 
that  while  the  Sultdn  was  hunting  tigers  in  this  neighbourhood 
one  day,  a  well-known  tiger  made  its  appearance.  The  Sultdn 
pointed  it  out  to  one  'Alam  Khan,  who  was  a  very  valiant  and 
strong  man.  ^Alam  Kh&n  rushed  on  the  tiger  like  a  mad 
elephant.  At  the  onset  he  received  a  severe  wound,  but  the 
tiger  had  no  opportunity  to  inflict  another,  for  'Alam  Eh&n 
slew  him  outright.  Three  days  later  'Alam  Kh&n  died  of  the 
wound :  he  left  four  sons,  Safdar  Kh&n  and  three  others.  The 
Sultan  continued  'Alam  Khan's ^a^fr  to  them  and  showed  them 
much  kindness. 

The  wakils  of  Ratani  Chand  here  informed  the  Sult&n 
Bah^dar  that  Sharzah  Kh^n,  with  the  son  of  Sidt&n  Mahmud 
Khilji,  had  plundered  the  country  of  the  R&n^.*    On  hearing 

self  likely  to  be  hopelessly  ousted,  submitted,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  Suit  do  ;  and  his  son's  conversion  to  Muhamadanism  was,  probably,  a 
mode  of  gaining  the  Sultan's  favour.  But  Chaga  (or  Jagd,  or  Jagat),  his 
brother,  held  out,  and,  with  most  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  took 
refuge  in  the  hills.  At  last,  being  hard  pushed,  he  made  interest  with  the 
Edna  of  Chitdr.  Kana  S&nkd,  having  died,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
(variously  called  Katan  Si,  Ratan  S(Sn,  and  Ratani  .Chand),  through  whose 
interest  with  Sultan  Bahddar,  terms  were  made  with  the  Gnjai^t  King. 
Jagat  (for  this,  probably,  is  the  true  name)  apparently  represented  the 
patriotic  party,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  allowed  to  have  half 
the  country,  while  a  provision  was  made  for  the  newly-converted  son  of 
Paras  Bdm. 

*  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  calls  Sharzah  Khdn  Edkim-wa'ShikdaH-i-Manda, 
i.e.  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  Mandu,  and,  therefore,  a  high  and  trusted 
oflBcial  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji,  whose  act,  therefore,  the  outrage  might  be 
considered.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi ''  says  that  Mahmud  Khilji  was  actuated 
by  tlireo  motives:  (1)  dislike  of  the  Ednd;  (2^  desire  to  recover  some  of 
the  territories  he  hEid  retained  after  Mahmud^s  defeat;  (3)  anger  with 
Silhadi  Rajput,  who  (more  or  less  in  concert  with  the  Rand,  possibly)  had 
seized  recently  other  districts  belonging  to  Mdlwah.  Sikandar  Khan  also 
held  some  of  the  Malwah  territory.  Fii*ishtah  gives  an  account  of  these 
quarrels,  but  says  that  Sikandar  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
adopted  son,  Mu'in  Khdn. — Briggs'  Firishtah,  vol.  iv.  pp.  263-65. 
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of  this  the  Bi.n&  had  come  to  the  town  of  Sambaliahy  which 
belongs  to  M^wah  and  is  near  Sdrangpur,  and,  having  ravaged 
the  country  rounds  he  was  then  confronting  Sult&n  Mahmud^ 
who  was  in  Ujain.  It  also  appeared  that  Sult&n  Mahmud  bad 
been  compassing  the  death  of  Sikandar  Khdn^  governor  of 
Siwds,  and  also  of  Silhadi,*  both  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  R6,n& 
for  protection.  From  his  court  Sikandar  Khdn  and  Bhiipat 
Rai,  son  of  Silhadi,  were  coming  to  wait  upon  Sultdn  Bahddar, 
who  received  them  kindly  on  the  27th  JumMi-ul-awal.  They 
arrived,  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  stated  their  com- 
plaints. Soon  after,  Darid  Kh^n  and  Kuresh  Khdn,  wakils 
of  Sultdn  Mahmud,  came  in  and  stated  that  their  master  was 
desirous  of  visiting  Sultdn  Bahddar,  but  was  waiting  for  the 
Sultan's  invitation.  The  Sultdn  said,  '^  Sultan  Mahmud  has 
repeatedly  written  intimating  that  he  is  coming  to  see  me,  but 
he  does  not  come.  An  interview  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
both  of  us.  I  am  going  to  march  by  the  pass  of  Karchi,  and 
Sultdn  Mahmud  can  also  march  that  way."  The  wakils  re- 
turned with  this  answer.t 

*  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Silhadi.  He  is  called  in  this  work,  and  in 
the  "  Tab.  Akban',"  Silhadi  Purbiahf  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  a  military  adventurer  from  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  very  pro- 
bably from  Ondh.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  he  was  in  intimate  re- 
lation with  the  Eana  Sanka,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  having  married 
Silhadfs  son,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  a  Rajput  of  some  high 
tribe.  According  to  the  "Tab.  Akbari"  (Mdlwah  chapter),  Silhadi  had  got 
possession  of  his  country  when  Mahmud  was  defeated  by  B&nd  Sankd,  and 
Bhilsah  is  said  later  on  to  have  been  eighteen  years  in  Silhadi's  possession 
when  retaken  in  938  by  Bahddar  Sh&h.  These  districts  were  only  recovered 
by  Mahmud  in  919  A.ii.,  so  Silhadi  was  probably  one  of  the  Rajput  ad- 
venturers who,  about  that  time,  Medini  Rvi6  collected  round  him.  See  ant^j 
p.  254  and  note. 

t  The  state  of  afiEairs  between  Mahmud  of  Malwah  and  Bah^ar  Shdh 
is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  text,  but  the  link  is  supplied  in  almost  iden- 
tical words  by  both  the  '*  Tab.  Akbari  "  and  Firishtah  (Briggs,  vol.  iv.  p.  265). 
Chand  Khiln,  Bahadar's  younger  brother,  who  had  preferred  remaining  at 
Chit<5r  to  joining  Bahadar  Shah,  went  thonoe  to  Mandu,  and  claimed  and 
received  the  hospitality  of  Mahmud.  Ilowevor,  Eezi-ul-Malk,  one  of  the 
Gujar&t  nobles,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  sequel,  had,  at  this  time, 
turned  malcontent,  and  had  fled  from  Bahadar  Shah's  court  to  A'grah,  to 
the  Emperor  Babar.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  that  Emperor  to 
assist  in  placing  Chand  Khan  on  the  throne,  and,  visiting  him  at  Mandu, 
returned  to  A'grah.  Bahadar  was  naturally  angry,  and  romonsti*ated  with 
Mahmud  Shah  for  permitting    this  ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  allowed  the  visit 
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On  the.  day  Sultdn  Bahddar  passed  through  the  pass  of 
Karchi^^  Rdnd  Ratani  and  Silhadi  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him,  and  they  were  presented  with  thirty  elephants,  many 
horses,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  dresses  of  gold  brocade. 
After  a  few  days  the  Edn^  returned  to  his  country.  Sikandar 
Khdn,  Silhadi,  Dalpat  Rao  R&jah  of  I'dar,  the  Rdjah  of  B&gar, 
and  the  Rdnd^s  two  waklls,  Dungar  Si  and  Jdj  Rdi,  all  accom- 
panied Sultdn  Bahddar.  The  Sultdn  said  to  his  amirs,  **  Sult&n 
Mahmud  is  coming,  and  I  am  going  to  the  village  of  Sam- 
baliah  to  meet  him;  after  the  interview  I  will  return/' 
Muhamad  Khdn  A'siri  accompanied  Sult&n  Bah&dar.  The 
author  of  the  ''  Tdrikh-i-Bahddari "  states  that  he  accompanied 
the  Sultdn  in  this  expedition,  and  has  described  what  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes. 

When  the  Sultan  reached  the  village  of  Sambaliah  he  halted, 
expecting  every  day  to  see  Sultiln  Mahmud ;  but  eventually  an 
envoy  came  from  Mahmud  to  state  that  while  hunting  near 
Siwds  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his  arm,  an 
accident  which  would  defer  his  arrival  for  some  days.  The 
Sultfin  replied,  "I  came  here  to  see  Sultan  Mahmud;  I  am 
now  going  to  Mandii  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  we  shall  see  each 
other  there.*'  The  envoy  then  represented  that  it  seemed  from 
certain  proceedings  that  the  Sultdn  would  demand  that  Prince 
Chtod  Kbdn  should  be  given  up ;  but  Sultdn  Mahmud  desired 
to  represent  that  Chdnd  Khdn  was  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 
that  he  had  sought  refuge  with  him,  and  that  he  would  never 
seize  and  give  him  up.  The  Sultan  replied  that  he  would  not 
ask  for  Chdnd  Khdn,  and  desired  the  envoy  to  tell  his  master 
that  he  (Bahddar)  was  marching  on  Mandu  and  that  Sult&n 
Mahmud  should  await  his  coming.  The  envoy  returned,  and 
Sultdn  Bahadar  went  on  to  Dipdlpiir.     He  there  heard  that 

to  bo  repeated,  and  Bahadar  was  very  atigrj.  His  anger  was  now  in- 
creased by  Mahmud's  attack  on  the  Hindu  States  with  whom  the  Gajarit 
King  was  in  alliance. 

*  It    would    seem    that   this    was   on   Sultan    Bahadar's   returrt,    through 
Karchfi  and  not  after  the  hunting  expedition  mentioned  in  page  348. 
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Sult&n  Mahmud  had  conferred  on  his  eldest  son  the  title  of 
Ghi&s-ud-din,  and  sent  him  to  Mandu  to  secure  the  fort,  while 
he  himself  intended  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  and 
thus  evade  the  performance  of  his  distasteful  promise.  This 
news  made  Sultfin  Bahddar  extremely  angry.  About  the 
same  time  'Alam  Khdn*  and  Patch  Khdn  Shirw^ni,  nobles  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud,  fled  to  Sultdn  Bahadar  and  complained  of 
their  sovereign's  want  of  truth,  and  wished  Sultdn  Bahddar 
to  attack  Mandu.  When  the  Sultdn  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Dhdr,  Sharzah  Khfin,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fort  of  Mandii 
waited  upon  him,  and  said  that  Sultdn  Mahmud  had  plotted 
his  death,  and  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  fly  and  seek 
refuge  with  Sultan  Bah&dar,  from  whom  he  hoped  forgiveness 
of  his  ofiences.  The  Sultdn  forgave  him,  and  treated  him  very 
kindly. 

The  army  marched  on  to  the  village  of  Dildwarah,  and  from 
thence  to  the  village  of  Na'lchah,  where  the  Sultdn  encamped. 
The  trenches  at  Shiihpiir,  on  the  west  of  the  fortress,  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mubamad  Kh&n  Asiri ;  those  of 
Bahlolpur  were  under*  Alaf  Khdn  ;  and  on  the  south,  those  of 
the  Hindu  troops,  who  joined  in  this  campaign,  were  at  Bahal- 
wdnah.f  On  the  20th  Bajab  the  Sultan  advanced  his  camp  to 
Mahmudpur.l  When  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
the  investment  of  the  fort,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry was  commenced  on  both  sides,  and  went  on  for  some 
time.  One  day  he  sent  certain  brave  and  experienced  soldiers 
to  go  all  round  the  fortress  and  see  where  it  was  highest. 
After  a  careful  examination,  they  reported  that  at  the  side  of 
Sangdr  Chitori  the  precipice  was  very  deep  and  the  wall 
very  high.     The  Sultan  said,  ''  Please  God,  by  that  way  I  will 

*  This  is  another  'A'lam  Khan ;    eeo  noto  also  at  p.  276.     At  least  five 
noblemen  of  this  name  wore  attached  to  Bahadar's  court. 

t  Firishtah   caUs   it   "  Sahalwana '^    the    "Tab.   Akbari"    has    "  Bhag- 


wasa." 


X  Tl»o  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says,  when  ho  arrived  here  Sharzah  Khan  escaped 
from  Mandu  and  joined  Bahudar  Shah ;  but,  according  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari," 
the  date  was  the  9th  Sha'ban. 
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get  into  the  fort."  His  hearers  were  amazed,  and  said^  **  As 
that  is  the  highest  part  of  the  fort,  how  is  it  possible  to  enter 
there  ? '' 

On  the  29th  Sha'bdn  the  Sultan  held  a  council  with  Kh&n 
Khdu^n  and  some  of  his  intimate  followers.  Early  in  the 
night  they  mounted  and  went  towards  Sangdr  Chitori,  their 
departure  being  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  Sultdn's 
army.  It  is  related  that,  because  the  hill  at  Sang^  Chitori  is 
very  high,  and  the  ascent  exceedingly  diflScult,  the  garrison 
felt  secure  as  to  this  part  of  the  fort,  and  were  careless  in 
guarding  it.  Some  of  the  more  daring  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sultdn  climbed  up  during  the  night,  and  when  dawn  was  near 
they,  shouting  "  Allah !  Allah ! ''  attacked  the  guards,  crying 
out  also,  "  Sultan  Bahddar  comes  ! ''  At  the  sound  of  this  name 
the  garrison  took  to  flight,  and  at  daybreak  the  Sultdn  and  a 
limited  number  of  soldiers  scaled  Sangar  Chit6ri.  When  his 
army  perceived  this,  the  men  swarmed  up  after  him  like  so 
many  ants  or  locusts.  Habib  Khdn,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
amirs  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  offered  some  opposition  to  the 
assailants,  but  they  defeated  him  in  one  charge.  Sult&n 
Mahmud  himself,  with  many  elephants,  was  coming  up  to 
support  him,  but  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  umbrella  of  Sult&u 
Bahddar  he  knew  he  could  not  resist,  and  retired  with  about 
a  thousand  men  into  his  palace.  The  plunder,  killing,  and 
the  making  of  prisoners  went  on  for  one  watch,  and  then  a 
proclamation  of  quarter  and  safety  was  made.  This  happened 
on  the  9th  Sha'bdn  a.h.  937  (28th  March  1531).* 

Sultdn  Mahmud,  being  besieged  in  his  palace,  sought  safety 
by  asking  for  quarter  and  mercy,  and  came  out  with  seven 
sons  to  wait  upon  Sultan  Bahadar.  He  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of    trustworthy  guards,  and   on   the  12th  Muharram 

»  The  "Tab.  Akbnri"  says  that  Chdnd  Khan,  as  soon  as  Bahadar  Shah's 
standard  was  seen  on  tho  ramparts,  privately  made  his  way  out  of  tho 
fort  and  fled  to  tlie  Dakbin.  The  "  Tarikh-i-Alfi  "  adds  to  the  particulars 
above  given,  that  tho  assault  was  made  on  the  eastern  side,  and  under  tho 
guidance  of  two  inhabitants  of  Mandu. 
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he  was  sent  to  Gujar&t^  in  the  charge  of  Alaf  Eh&n,  Ikbfl 
Eh^n^  and  A'saf  Khdn.^  When  these  amirs  reached  Dahdd^ 
on  the  borders  of  Mdlwah  and  Gujardt,  U'di  Singh^  R&jah  of 
P&I,t  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  Eolis^  attacked  them  with 
the  intention  of  rescuing  Sult&n  Mahmiid.  In  the  confusion 
the  guards  who  were  around  the  Sult&n's  pdiki  killed  him. 
The  sons  of  Mahmud  were  carried  to  Muhamad^bad,  and 
there  imprisoned.  | 

All  the  kingdom  of  Mandii  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sult&n  Bah&dar.  He  was  very  considerate  and  kind  to  the 
Mdlwah  nobles^  and  confirmed  their  jdgirs  to  them.  E&lan 
Ehdn,  sister's  son  of  Alaf  Eh&n,  was  made  chief  over  them^ 
and  appointed /ati;£f({r  to  protect  the  country  and  to  settle  and 
improve  it. 

On  the  1st  Shawdl  of  this  year  intelligence  arrived  that 
M&n  Singh^  R&jah  of  Jh&l&w&r,  a  dependency  of  Oujar&t^  had 
sacked  the  villages  of  Biramgdon^  Mandal^  Badhaw&n^  &;c.^  had 
attacked  and  killed  Sh&h  Sm,  son  of  Bakhan^  the  silahddr. 
The  Sult&n  observed  to  Eh^n  Eh&n&n  that  Jhdl&w&r  was  in 

•  The  "Tab.  Akbarf"  says  that  Mahmud  Sh&h  vras  about  to  put  to  death 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  but  was  dissuaded  by  several  of  his  principal  officers, 
who  waited  on  Babidar  Shilh  and  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  not  be 
touched.  Mahmiid  afterwards  lost  his  temper,  and  abused  Bah&dar  Shdh  to 
his  face  in  a  private  conversation.  Aecording  to  Firishtah,  Bah&dar  Shih 
was,  before  this,  inclined  to  treat  him  very  generously,  and  even  to  restore 
him  to  his  government.  (Brigg^,  vol.  iv.  p.  268.)  If,  as  Briggs  supposes, 
the  A'saf  Khiln  mentioned  in  the  text  was  the  A'saf  Khdn  who,  thirteen  years 
before,  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Mahmud  at  the  battle  of  Gdgrdo,  this 
selection  would  show  a  kindly  feeling. 

t  The  name  is  not  very  clear,  and  may  not  be  correct.  U'di  Singh  of 
Dtingarpiir,  as  has  been  said,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Eilnwah,  long  before 
this  event,  but  the  band  was  probably  led  by  the  chief  of  some  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  the  territories  included  under  the  generic  name  of  P&l.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  place,  but  Dahdd  is  probably  correct, 
as  Firishtah  and  the  best  MSS.  give  it.  Some  have  *'  rdar,"  or  "  Man- 
dis<5r." 

X  This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf  *'  and  of  the 
"  Tir£kh-i-Alff."  The  latter,  however,  plainly  intimates  that  the  attack  was 
a  mere  pretence,  and  that  Mahmiid  was  deliberately  put  to  death,  and  adds 
that  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  sons.  Firishtah  says  that  they 
were  all  killed  with  their  father,  and,  as  they  disappear  wholly  from  history 
at  this  point,  this  story  is  at  least  probable.  All  the  authorities,  except 
Firishtah,  say  there  were  seven  sons,  including  the  eldest,  called  Sultan 
Ghiis-ud-din.     Firishtah  says  "  twenty,"  which  is  probably  wrong.  ^ 
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his  jurisdiction^  and  that  M&n  Singh  required  chastisement^ 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  inflict  this^  and  that  he 
must  therefore  go  off  at  once  to  Gujar&t.  The  Kh&n  went 
accordingly.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  Muhamad  Kh&o 
A'siri  took  leave  of  the  Sult&o.  In  the  month  of  Zi-1-kaMah 
Silhadi  Piirbiah  was  also  graciously  dismissed  to  his  residence 
at  Bdisin. 

The  Sultdn  and  his  army  passed  the  rainy  season  at  Mandu, 
and  on  the  9th  Safar  a.h.  938  (a.d.  1532)  he  marched  towards 
Burhdnpur  and  A^sir.  When  the  Sultdn  arrived  at  Burh&n- 
pur^  Sh&h  Tdhir  Dakhini^*  a  learned  man  and  a  poet^  who  was 
minister  of  Nizfim-ul-Mulk^  came  to  wait  upon  him  with  a 
message  from  his  master^  and^  as  several  descendants  of  his  tribe 
were  admitted  to  the  King's  darbdr^  such  as  Shkh  M6r,  Sh&h 
Kamdl-ud-din  Asldf^  &c.^  he  sought^  through  them^  likewise  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Sultfin's  darbdr.  The  Sult4n  consented^ 
on  condition  that  he  should  first  state  Niz&m-ul-Mulk's  re- 
quest standing,  and  should  then  be  seated  in  darbdr.  He  did 
so,  and  it  then  appeared  that  he  brought  a  request  from  Niz&m- 
ul-Mulk  that  he  might  be  honoured  with  the  title  ''  Niz&m 
Sh&h  '^  j  and  Nizdm-ul-M ulk  declared  that^  if  his  request  were 
granted^  he  would  place  the  saddle  of  obedience  on  his  back^ 
and  would  never  oppose  the  Sult&n,  but  would  always  come  to 
him  at  his  slightest  beck.  The  Sult&n  asked  what  difference 
there  would  then  be  between  himself  and  Nizdm-ul-Mulk. 
Shdh  Tdhir  replied,  '*  A  great  difference.  You  are  now  known 
as  a  king  over  amirs,  you  will  then  be  a  king  over  kings." 
The  Sultdn  was  pleased  with  this  reply.  He  bestowed  the 
royal  umbrella  on  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  and  from  that  time  the 
rulers  of  Ahmadnagar  have  been  called  Nizdm  Shdh.f 

*  Sbdh  T&hir  was  a  man  not  only  of  important  political  position,  but  also 
of  considerable  literary  fame  in  his  day.  A  collection  of  his  letters  to 
various  great  personages  exists  in  the  British  Masenm,  and  a  notice  of  them, 
and  of  Shih  Tdhir  himself,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bien's  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,"  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

t  MSS.  A  and  Hyderabad  omit  this  story  altogether,  but  the  other  MSS. 
give  it,  as  does  Firishtah,  both  in  the  account  of  the  Nizilmi  and  of  the 
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Some  merchants  from  Persia  were  at  Court  seeking  for  a 
remission  of  customs'  dues,  which  had  been  levied  from  them 
(amounting  to  60,000  rupees)  on  their  last  voyage  by  Malik 
Togh&n,  the  son  of  Malik  Ai&z.  They  pressed  Sh&h  Tfihir  to 
intercede  for  them,  and,  though  he  at  first  refused^  they  at 
length  compelled  him,  by  their  importunities,  to  visit  Malik 
Togh&n  on  their  behalf.  The  Malik,  keeping  his  seat,  made 
the  Sh&h  stand  while  he  made  his  request,  and  then  motioned 
him  to  be  seated,  and  treated  him  with  every  consideration,  and 
not  only  granted  his  request  and  returned  the  60,000  rupees  at 
once  to  the  merchants,  but  also  added  valuable  presents^  and 
declared  that  they  should  not  be  asked  for  customs'  dues  on 
any  other  voyage.  The  Sult&n  heard  of  this,  and  scolded  the 
Malik  for  making  the  Sh&h  stand  while  he  made  his  request. 
He  replied,  "  You,  too,  kept  the  servant  of  the  traitor  (that  is, 
Nizdm-ul-MuIk)  standing,  so  how  could  I,  who  am  the  servant 
of  an  honest  man,  stand  up  to  receive  him  ?''  The  point  of  the 
term  '^ traitor/'  as  applied  to  Niz&m-ul-Mulk,  is  that  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  been  servants  of  the  Bahmani  kings,  and 
had  risen  to  power  by  embezzlement  and  oppression.  After  a 
while,  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  Dakhini  came  to  wait  upon  Sult&n 
Bah&dar,  who  showed  him  great  attention,  and  addressed  him 
as  Sh&h.  At  the  same  time,  Muhamad  Khdn  A'siri  received 
the  title  of  Muhamad  Sh&h.  The  Sult&n  then  returned  to 
Mandii. 

Gnjar&t  dynasties.  General  Briggs,  commenting  on  the  latter,  treats  the  story 
as  a  mere  piece  of  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  Gnjarilt  historians,  and  says 
that  the  Abmadnagar  kings  had  long  before  enjoyed  the  title.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  their  claim  to  it  was  not  preyionsly  fully  established. 
Firishtah  says  that  the  title  was  first  assumed  by  Ahmad  Shdh,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Bahmani  king  in  896  a.h.,  then  dropped,  and  then,  finaUy,  again 
assumed.  The  Gujar&t  kings  seem  to  have  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  assume  a  sort  of  nominal  superiority  over  the  petty  kingdoms 
which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  Bahmani  dynasty  ;  and  the  Gujarat  his- 
torians are  careful  never  before  this  time  to  concede  to  them  the  title  of 
'*  Sh&h."  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story,  the  rather  that 
Firishtah,  who  is  a  wholly  unbiassed  witness,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Nizdmi  kings,  represents  'A'dil  Shilh  as  taunting  Burh&n  Nizilm  Sh&h  with  his 
self-complacent  pride  in  the  royal  title  recently  bestowed  by  the  SulUb  of 
Gujar&t. 
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From  Mandu  the  Sult&n  sent  Malik  Amin  Nas^  to  B&isin 
for  the  purpose  of  bringiug  Silhadi  to  Court.  But  for  all  the 
Malik's  persuasions  Silhadi  would  not  come^  and  the  Malik 
wrote  to  say  that^  notwithstanding  the  munificence  which  had 
bestowed  on  Silhadi  three  lakhsf  of  tankahs  in  cash^  the  city  of 
Ujain,  the  parganah  of  A^&rhtah^  and  the  district  of  Bhilsah  as 
tankhwdhy  besides  horses  and  elephants  in  numbers  that  he  had 
never  before  possessed^  this  ingrate  was  unwilling  to  go  to 
Court  and  pay  his  respects,  but  contemplated  flight  into  the 
country  of  Mew&r.  He  was,  moreover,  deserving  of  death,  for 
he  was  forcibly  detaining  in  his  possession  several  Musulm&n 
women4  This  statement  kindled  the  Sult&n^s  wrath.  He 
directed  Mukarrib  Kh&n,  brother  of  Ikhti^r  Kh&n,  to  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  Muhamad&bdd,  and  instruct  Ikhtidr  Kh&n 
the  wazir  (who  was  a  rival  in  excellence  and  ability  to  Mir 
'Ali  Shir,  the  prop  of  the  throne  of  Sult&n  Toghlak)  to  collect 
and  forward  quickly  an  army  and  treasure  and  means  of 
transport.  The  Sult&n  himself  went  to  Na'lchah,§  and,  with  a 
view  of  misleading  his  enemies,  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to 
Gujarat,  lest  Silhadi  should  be  alarmed  and  take  to  flight. 

Bhupat,  son  of  Silhadi,  was  in  attendance  at  Court,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  the  Sult&n  would  march  against  R&iiun  to 
punish  his  father's  unfaithfulness,  and  being,  therefore,  in  fear 
of  his  life,  he  again  and  again  urged  the  Sult&n  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  Raisin,  promising  that,  however  ill-advised  his  father 
might  be,  he  would  bring  him  to  Court.  The  Sultfin  had  no 
desire  to  punish  him  for  his  father's  offence,  and,  being  anxious 
to  dispel  any  apprehensions  which  Silhadi  might  entertain, 

*  Malik  Amin  Nas  reappears  more  than  once  in  the  sabseqnent  pages. 
'*  Nas  "  was  probably  a  nickuame.  It  is  a  word  bearing  several  meanings  in 
Persian,  one,  that  of  a  person  beginning  to  be  corpulent,  and  may  have  been 
applied  to  this  Malik  Amin  to  distinguish  him  from  some  other  person  of  the 
same  name,  as  one  of  the  Mujilhid  Khilns  was  distinguished  as  Mnjihid  Khiln 
Bhalim,  i.e.  the  corpulent. 

t  Some  MSS.  read  krdrs  instead  of  lakhs, 

X  The  ''  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds,  "  inclading  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  late 
Snltin  Ndsir-ad-din." 

§  Na'lchah  was  close  to  Mandu, 
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gave  him  leave  to  depart.  After  this,  leaving  his  army  at 
Na'lehah^  Bah&dar  went  to  Dip&lpur^  under  colour  of  a  hunting 
excursion.  Silhadi  now  felt  sure^  both  from  his  son's  release 
and  the  Sult&n^s  giving  himself  up  to  huntings  that  the  Sult&n 
intended  to  return  to  Gujar&t,  and  he  resolved  to  go  and  wait 
upon  him  in  the  hope  of  obtaining^  as  before,  favours  from  his 
generosity.  So,  leaving  his  son  at  Ujain^  he  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Sultdn.  Malik  Amin,  at  the  same  time,  pri- 
vately informed  the  Sultdn  that  it  was  not  till  Silhadi  felt  sure 
of  the  Sultdn's  going  to  Oujar&t,  and  when  he  himself  had 
promised  him  a  lakh  of  tankaha,  the  port  of  Eambh&iat^  and 
one  hundred  Arab  horses  from  the  Sult&n^  that  he  had  gone  a 
single  step  on  the  way  to  the  Sult&n's  camp;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  come  at  all.  The  Sult&n  said,  ''  This  wretch 
keeps  Musulm^n  women  in  his  house,  and,  according  to  the 
holy  law,  is  worthy  of  death.  I  will  not  let  him  depart  alive 
unless  he  becomes  a  Musulm&n.^'  After  the  arrival  of  Silhadi^ 
Bahddar  marched  his  army  from  Na'lchah  to  Dhdr. 

On  the  20th  Rabi'-ul-Akhir^^  Ikhtidr  KhAn  arrived  with  a 
large  force,  treasure,  and  many  guns,  and  a  large  amount  of 
carriage,  at  Dh&r.  On  the  17th  Jum&di-ul-awal  Silhadi  and 
two  of  his  relatives  were  placed  in  confinement.f  His  escort 
then  fled  to  Ujain,  to  Silhadi's  son,  but  his  camp  and  his 
baggage  were  plundered  by  the  Sultfin's  people  ;  several  of  his 
camp-followers  were  killed,  and  his  elephants  taken  over  for 
the  use  of  the  Sult&n.  At  sunset  of  the  same  day  Imdd-ul- 
Mulk  was  sent  against  Silhadi's  son.  In  the  first  watch  of 
that  night  the  Sult&n  also  marched  towards  Ujain^  and  on 
reaching  'Adlpur^  he  ordered  Ehuddwand  Kh&n,  the  wazir,  to 

•  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  adds,  938  a.h. 

f  The  "  Tab.  Akbari "  says  that  he  was  seized  inside  the  fort  of  Dhdr. 
That  work  and  the  "  T&rikh-i-Alff  "  say  that  one  of  his  attendants  committed 
saicide  on  his  arrest.  The  acooonts  vary  slightly,  but  that  of  the  **  Tarikh-i- 
Alfi "  is  that  the  man  drew  his  dagger  and  rushed  at  Silhadi,  who  said,  '*  Do 
you  want  to  kill  me  P  "  The  man  replied,  "  Yes,  this  was  for  you  ;  but,  since 
yon  are  afraid  of  it,  it  is  for  myself,  that  I  may  not  see  you  a  prisoner,"  and 
so  stabbed  himself  and  died.     Finshtah  repeats  the  anecdote  briefly. 

J  The  "  Tab.  Akbari  "  calls  it  "  Sidilpiir." 
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bring  up  the  army  by  regular  marches^  while  he  (the  Sult&n) 
made  a  forced  march  on  Ujain.  On  his  arrival  at  Ujain  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  waited  upon  him^  and  informed  him  that  Silha^'s  son 
had  fled  before  his  arrival.* 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  Habib  Ehdn  of  Mandii  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  the  parganah  of  A'shtah,  which  was  formerly 
his  jdgir,  and  Ujain  was  placed  in  charge  of  Darii  Kh&n, 
another  Mandu  noble.  The  Sult&n  then  went  on  to  S&rang- 
piir^  and  remained  there  some  days^  until  his  army  came  up. 
There  he  gave  S&rangpur  to  Mallu  Ehdn,t  who^  from  the  first 
day  of  his  accession^  had  been  in  continuous  attendance  upon 
him.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bhilsah,  j:  which  had  been 
converted  to  Isldm  by  Sultdn  Shams-ud-din  of  Dehli.  But 
Bhilsah  had  been  eighteen  years  in  the  possession  of  Silhadi^ 
and  Muhamadan  law  and  custom  had  been  set  aside  for 
idolatry.§  When  the  Sult&n  arrived  there  he  abolished 
idolatry  and  restored  Isldm ;  he  cast  out  the  idol-worshippers^ 
destroyed  the  idols^  overthrew  the  idol  temples^  and  built 
masjids  in  their  place. 

On  the  17th  Jum&di-ul-&khir  he  left  Bhilsah^  and  proceeded 
by  successive  marches  to  a  river  two  kds  from  R&isin.  On  the 
next  day  he  marched  and  pitched  his  camp  by  a  tank  near  the 
fort  of  Rdism.ll     As  soon  as  he  arrived  a  body  of  the  enemy 

♦  The  •*  Tab.  Akbarf "  says  "  to  Chit<5r." 

t  The  "  Tab.  Akbarf  "  says  of  Mallii  Khiln  that  he  had  come  from  Mandu 
into  Mnzaffar  Shah's  service.  He  was  the  same  man  who  afterwards 
governed  M&lwah  under  the  name  of  Eladar  Shih. 

{  "  Here  eight  Portuguese  who  followed  him  showed  their  usual  valour, 
Francis  Tarares  being  the  first  who  scaled  a  bulwark." — Faria  j  Sousa, 
torn.  i.  part  iv.  chap.  v. 

§  See  previoas  note  on  Silhadi,  antet  p.  849.  These  districts  seem  to  have 
been  originally  given  to  Sahib  Kh&n,  Mahmtid's  brother  and  rival,  when  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt  on  the  throne ;  but  he  cannot  have  held  them  long, 
and  thoy  mast  in  some  way  have  got  into  the  possession  of  Silhadi  -  very 
soon  afterwards.  The  **  Tab.  Akbari"  says  that  Bah&dar  Shah  halted  three 
days  at  Bhilsah. 

II  The  **  Tab.  Akbari  "  says  he  was  drawing  out  his  forces  by  the  tank,  when, 
before  they  had  time  to  come  up,  two  parties  of  B^jpiits  and  Pdrblahs  chai^d 
out  of  the  fort  upon  the  Saltan,  who  had  but  a  slender  force  with  him.  He 
slew  two  or  three  with  his  own  hand,  and,  his  own  men  coming  up,  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  into  the  fort.  Firishtah  only  differs  in  saying 
thai  Bahadar  slew  ten  men  with  his  own  hand. 
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came  in  sight,  who  had  sallied  out  of  the  fort^  and,  although  he 
had  only  a  small  number  of  men,  he  fell  upon  them.    It  is  said 
several  of  them  fell  cleft  asunder  by  his  own  sword.     The 
enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  into  the  fort.     The 
army  then  surrounded  the  fortress^  and  a  fire  was  opened  on 
it  of  arrows^  musketry^  cannon,  and  camel-guns.     At  sunset 
the  Sult&n  directed  every  man  to  retire  to  his  tent,  and  said 
that  in   the  morning  he  would  make   dispositions  for  over- 
throwing the  fortifications  and  destroying  the  infidel  garrison. 
So  the  troops  retired  and  rested ;  but  at  sunrise  the  Sultan 
assigned  the  command  of  the  trenches  to  various  chief  nobles. 
Riimi  Khdn,  who  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
artillery  and  in  conducting  sieges,  beat  down,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  a  bastion  by  the  fire  of  his  guns,  and  sent  all  the 
stones  and  bricks  flying  into  the  air ;  but  the  infidels  quickly 
restored  the  wall.     Twelve  thousand  Dakhinis,*  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Sult&n,  and  were  skilled  in  sieges  and  mining, 
were  ordered  to  the  front,  with  directions  to  push  forward 
their  approaches  on  one  side,  and  to  drive  a  mine  under  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  bastions,  to  fill  it  with  gunpowder, 
and  explode  it.     The  amirs  were  also  ordered  to  protect  the 
approaches  as  constructed,  and  for  that  purpose  to  move  close 
up  to  the  fort,  that  the  walls  might  be  levelled  with  the  foun- 
dations in  all  directions.     Every  oflScer  and  man  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  for  the 
distance   of  an  arrow-shot,  the  wall  was  levelled    with    the 
ground,t  and,  the  news  of  a  royal  highway  into  the  fort  having 
been  received,  orders  were  issued  for  the  attack. 

When  Silhadi  perceived  this,  he  was  alarmed  lest  the  attack 
should  be  made  successfully  and  all  his  people  be  slaughtered. 
Having  obtained  the  friendly  offices  of  some  of  the  chief  nobles, 

•  See  p.  843. 

t  The  expression  used  to  describe  this  result  in  MS.  A.  is  very  curious.: 
/^Lm  ^^5*  ^JA.  tjbMf  diJj  M^Jbt  A^\  J*)  A^j  rdh  dar  amad  shudan  kil'ah  ha  *arz 
khedio  g<te  aitdny  "  a  way  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  fort,  broad  enough  for  a 
conqueiing  king." 
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he  informed  the  Sultfin  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Musul- 
mdn,  and  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  and  give  it  up  to 
the  Sultdn.  The  Sult&n  approved^  and  Silhadi  became  a  M u- 
hamadan.  The  fort  was  held  by  Lakhman  S^n,  the  brother  of 
Silhadi.  The  latter  sent  for  him,  and  he  came  out  and  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Sult&n.  After  this  the 
two  brothers  went  aside  and  conferred  top^ether.  Lakhman 
Sen  asked  why  he  wished  to  give  up  a  place  so  strong  and  so 
well  fortified^  and  had  so  hastily  plunged  into  Muhamadanism 
and  abandoned  his  gods,  Mah&d^  and  Somn&th.  Even  at  that 
moment  his  son  Bhupat,  who  had  gone  to  the  BAn&,  was  re- 
turning to  its  relief  with  the  R&n&'s  son  Bikam&jit,*  bringing 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  picked  horse  and  artillery,  and  innu- 
merable infantry.  "  You,"  said  he,  "  have  become  a  Musul- 
rodn,  and  the  Sult&n  will  say  nothing  to  you ;  but  we  will  hold 
the  fortress  until  our  allies  arrive.^'  Silhadi,  who  was  still  in 
heart  an  infidel,  and  felt  as  one,  was  delighted,  and,  agreeing 
to  the  course  proposed,  went  to  the  Sultdn,  and  said  that  if 
Lakhman  S6n  was  sent  back  to  the  fortress,  he  would  evacuate 
it  on  the  following  day.f  To  this  the  Sultdn  assented,  and 
dismissed  Lakhman  Sen. 

Next  day,  from  the  first  dawn  of  light,  they  awaited  the 
coming  of  Lakhman  S^n  until  the  second  watch  of  the  day, 
but  he  did  not  come.  Silhadi  then  said  that,  with  the  Sult&n's 
permission,  he  would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  ascertain 
why  Lakhman  S^n  delayed.  The  Sult&n  sent  Silhadi  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  with  a  party  of  men  whom  he  could  trust,  but, 
as  had  previously  been  arranged,  not  a  soul  of  the  garrison 
came  out  to  Silhadi.  From  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Silhadi 
cried  out,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  loyalty,  '*  Rdjputs,  why 
will  ye  be  killed,  and  give  your  wealth,  your  lives,  and  your 

*  liikavxQJit.  There  is  some  oonfasion  here.  The  Vikramiljft  meant  is 
apparently  the  son  of  H£na  Sanka,  and  brother  of  Batan  Si,  the  reigning  Rani, 
and  afterwards  himself  Bina. 

t  It  does  not  seem  that  Silhadi  was  not  in  earnest,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
proposing  the  surrender,  bat  he  gave  in  to  his  brother's  views  gladly.  The 
"  Tab.  Akban  "  and  Firishtah  give  the  same  complexion  to  the  story. 
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honour  to  destruction  ?  These  breaches  and  this  fallen  wall 
will  be  your  ruin^  for  to-morrow  the  Sult&n  will  enter 
by  them  and  kill  every  man  of  you/'  Thus  informing  them 
that  the  breaches  were  a  great  danger  for  them,  and  giving 
them  a  hint  to  repair  and  strengthen  them.  After  speaking  a 
few  words  in  this  style,  he  returned  and  made  a  report  of  the 
state  of  affairs  to  the  Sult&n,  who  was  much  enraged  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  garrison.  About  the  same  time  a  younger 
son  of  Silhadi's  made  an  attack  upon  a  royal  post  in  the  town 
of  Barsiah  with  two  thousand  horse.  But  the  Musulm&ns 
were  victorious,  and  the  infidel  fled  to  his  elder  brother, 
Bhupat,  who  was  with  Bikam&jit.  Several  of  the  chief  infidels 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off  and 
sent  to  the  Sult&n.  When  these  arrived  there  was  a  report 
that  the  head  of  Silhadi's  son  had  been  brought  in,  at  which 
Silhadi  was  overcome  with  sorrow.^  This  made  the  Sult&n  still 
more  angry,  and  he  told  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  that  if  Silhadi  had  not 
become  a  Musulm&n  he  would  have  ordered  him  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  directed  Burh&n-ul-MuIk  to  take  Silhadi  to  Mandii 
and  keep  him  in  confinement  there  till  he  had  need  of  him. 

The  Sult&n  sent  Muhamad  Kh&n  A^siri  and  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
with  a  detachment  against  the  Bdnd.  When  they  reached 
Barsiah  they  learned  that  the  Rdn&  was  approaching  with  a 
large  army.f  On  the  following  day  they  advanced  to  Ehar6d. 
SilhadPs  son,  Piiran  Mai,  who  was  stationed  there  with  two 
thousand  horse,  fled  without  fighting.  From  Barsiah  ^Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  wrote  to  the  Sultdn  an  account  of  the  B&nd's  great 
army,  which  was  advancing  to  the  succour  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
this  the  Sultdn  observed  that  the  force  with  these  officers  was 
quite  sufficient  for  dealing  with  the  R&nd,  but  if  he  himself 
went  to  battle  the  troops  would  be  encouraged  by  his  presence, 

*  According  to  some  aooonnts,  Silhadi'.s  son  actnally  was  killed.  See  both 
"Tab.  Akbarf"  and  Firiahtab. 

t  Firishtah  says  40,000  horse.  The  "Tab.  Akbari"  gives  the  sabstanc^ 
of  'Imad-ul-Mulk's  letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Rinil's  force  was 
beyond  all  count,  bat  that  the  result  was  in  God's  hands,  and  that  they  woald 
not  fail  to  do  their  best. 
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and  he  hoped  that^  with  the  help  of  God,  he  might  take  that 
infidel  alive.  He  appointed  Ikhti&r  Ehdn  to  continue  the  siege 
of  R^isin^  and  went  himself  to  join  his  army. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  he  travelled  seventy  i(fe,*  and 
with  thirty  horsemen  joined  the  army^  into  which  his  arrival 
put  fresh  life.  When  the  R&nfi^s  scouts  reported  his  arrival, 
the  Rdnd,  declining  an  action^  fell  back  a  march,  and  sent  his 
wakilSj  really  as  spies^  to  the  Sult&n.f  His  representation  was 
that  he  had  heard  of  Silhadi  having  been  arrested,  and  of  his 
being  treated  harshly  and  stinted  in  food  and  drink  by  his 
keepers,  and  that  he  was  kept  closely  confined.  He  had  sent 
Bikamajit  to  intercede  for  Silhadi,  and  hoped  that  the  Sultan 
would  show  kindness  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Sultdn  wished^ 
Bikamdjit  should  come  to  wait  upon  him.  The  Sult&n's 
answer  was  that  he  might  come.  The  wakils  returned,  and 
told  the  Rdnd  that  they  had  seen  the  Sult&n  with  their  own 
eyes,  and,  having  seen  his  army  also^  they  had  perceived  that 
the  B^n&'s  men  were  inferior  in  fighting  qualities  to  the  latter. 
Having  heard  this,  the  R&nd  fled  by  night.j: 

At  this  juncture  the  Sultdn  heard  that  Alaf  Kh&n§  was  near 
at  hand  with  thirty-six  thousand  horse  and  many  guns  and 
elephants,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Oujar&t.  The  Sult&n 
sent  him  word  and  order  to  the  effect  that  the  vile  B&n&  was 
flying  like  a  vapour  before  him^  and  that  he  was  pursuing  him 
with  a  picked  force,  and  that  Alaf  also  must  follow  with  all  the 
expedition  possible.  It  is  said  that  the  Sult&n  travelled  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  seventy  kds  in  one  night  and  day,  and 

*  Milwah  fe<5tf,  the  "  Tab.  Akbari "  aays. 

f  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbarf,'*  these  envoys  (two  Rajputs)  came  to 
the  Salt&n  a  march  beyond  Kliarod,  the  Sultan  having  advanced  from  the 
latter  place.  According  to  this  work,  the  Sultan  asked,  in  reply,  why  the 
Rand  had  come  with  so  euoi^nous  a  force  if  his  object  was  merely  to  inter- 
code  for  Silhadi,  and  not  to  fight. 

X  According  to  the  **  Tab.  Akbarf,"  the  Bini  made  the  first  four  marches 

in  one  day. 

§  There  is  the  usual  confusion  here  between  "  Alaf  "  and  **  Ulugh."  Some 
MSS.  give  the  former,  and  some  the  latter  name.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favour  of  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text,  at  least  in  this 
instance. 
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arrived  at  Chit6r.  But  the  R&n&  bad  got  there  before  him^ 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress.  On  discovering  this^  and 
as  the  R&isin  affair  was  still  unsettled^  the  Sultan  decided  not 
to  attack  Chitor  then^  but  determined  to  do  so  when  Rdisin 
was  off  his  mind. 

The  Sultdn  fell  back,  and  on  reaching  Barsiah  he  left  Mu- 
hamad  Sh&h  and  Imdd-ul-Mulk  there,  while  he  himself 
marched  rapidly  to  B&isin.  When  he  arrived,  the  garrison 
lost  all  hope  of  relief,  having  sent,  through  some  of  the  nobles, 
an  humble  message  to  say  that,  if  the  Sultdn  would  send  for 
Silhadi  from  Mandu,  they  would  all  come  out  to  do  homage  to 
the  Sult&n  and  surrender  the  fortress  to  his  servants.  The 
Sult&n  knew  that  there  were  Muhamadan  women  in  the  fort, 
and  he  feared  lest  they  should  be  burnt  in  a  jdhar.  Accord- 
ingly he  did  not  press  the  siege,  hoping  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  fortress  by  peaceful  means,  and,  in  compliance  with  this 
request  of  the  garrison,  sent  for  Silhadi  from  Mandii.  When 
he  arrived,  he  obtained  the  Sult&u's  assurance  that  the  garrison 
should  receive  quarter.  He  then  sent  into  the  fortress,  and 
brought  out  Lakhmau  S6n,  his  brother,  who  made  his  obei- 
sance before  the  Sult&n,  and,  going  back  to  the  fort,  he  brought 
back  several  of  the  chief  Hindus  to  visit  the  Sultin."^  On  taking 
leave,  he  assured  the  Sult£n  that  Silhadi  had  seven  or  eight 
hundred  women  in  his  palace,  of  whom  Durg&vati,  the  mother 
of  Bhupat,  was  the  chief  princess.  She  had  averred  that  unless 
Silhadi  himself  came  to  fetch  her,  she  would  never  set  foot  out- 
side the  house.  An  order  was  given  that  Malik  'Ali  Shir,  son 
of  Kiw&m-ul-Mulk,  should  conduct  Silhadi  into  the  place,  and 
bring  out  his  people. 

*  According  to  Firishtah,  Lakhman  B^n  was  aoting  straightforwardly  iu 
the  matter,  and  had  brought  his  own  family  oat,  and  that  Silhadi,  too,  went 
into  the  fort  with  every  desire  to  promote  its  evacaation,  bat  was  tamed 
from  his  parpoee  by  the  apbraidings  of  Durgayati  (whom  Firishtah  calls 
mother  of  Bhupat  and  daughter  of  Band  S4nk&),  which  were  directed  against 
both  himself  and  Lakhman  S^n.  The  **  Tab.  Akbari "  gives  much  the  same 
account,  but  both  works  have  a  somewhat  unintelligible  sentence  about  one 
Taj  Kh&n,  who  was,  apparently,  acting  with  Lakhman  ti^n.  There  is 
probably  some  error  or  omission  on  this  point. 
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They  went  inside  together^  and  there  'Ali  Shir  saw  that  a 
large  concourse  of  Bijputs  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Sil- 
hadi.  Silbadi  sat  down  to  confer  with  them,  and  they  asked 
what  the  Sult&n  had  given  him  in  exchange  for  his  own  honour- 
able position^  and  he  told  them  the  sarkdr  of  Barodah.  They 
said,  ''  Silhadi,  your  life  is  drawing  near  its  end,  you  have  not 
long  to  live.  Why  should  you  wish  to  live^  and^  through  fear 
of  death,  to  cast  your  honour  to  the  winds  ?  Death  is  H  thou- 
sand times  better  than  this.  We  have  thus  resolved.  We 
men  will  perish  by  the  sword,  and  our  women  by  the  jdhar^ 
that  is^  in  the  flames.  Do  you  also^  if  you  have  the  spirit^  join 
us  in  this  resolution.'^  These  persuasions  and  entreaties  so 
wrought  upon  Silhadi  that  he  yielded  to  their  will.  He  called 
Malik  'All  Shir^  and  showed  him  the  chief  women  of  his  house. 
The  Malik  was  amazed  when  he  saw  them  assembled  and  him- 
self in  the  midst.  Silhadi  told  him  that  all  his  women  and 
people  had  resolved  to  bum  or  be  killed,  and  he  was  ashamed 
that  they  should  perish  and  he  himself,  in  his  old  age  and  with 
but  a  short  life  before  him,  should  remain  alive.  He  desired 
Malik  'Ali  Shir  to  go  back  and  tell  the  Sult&n  of  the  reso- 
lution they  had  come  to.  The  Malik  tried  to  dissuade  him^ 
but  he  would  not  listen,  and  as  soon  as  the  Malik  was  clear  of 
the  fort  the  R&jputs  prepared  theydAar,  and  made  themselves 
ready  for  death. 

Malik  'Ali  Shir  made  his  report,  and  the  Sult&n,  being 
greatly  incensed,  gave  orders  for  an  attack  to  be  made^  under 
all  the  chief  leaders,  upon  the  fort  on  every  side,  and  desired 
that  as  soon  as  the  battering  of  the  guns  and  the  explosion  of 
the  mines  had  thrown  down  the  wall  and  had  made  practicable 
breaches,  the  assault  should  be  delivered.  The  R&jputs  made 
a  stout  resistance,  but  the  soldiers  of  IsUm  forced  their  way 
in,  sword  in  hand,  and  step  by  step.  The  Dakhini  infantry 
were  especially  distinguished,  for  by  their  fire,  and  entering  by 
the  breach  which  they  had  made  by  mining,  and  which  was 
the  easiest  breach,  they  were  the  first  to  get  inside  the  fort  and 
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to  slaughter  the  ill-fated  B&jputs.  When  the  men  of  the  gar- 
rison saw  what  was  happening,  they  fired  the  jdhar^  and  burnt 
their  women.  They  then  rushed  into  the  conflict^  and  were 
slain.  It  is  said  that  seven  hundred  of  Silhadi's  women,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  R&ni,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bhupat,*  Silhadi's 
son^  besides  many  other  wives  and  daughters  of  B&jputs,  were 
all  burnt  together  and  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  The  Mu- 
sulm&ns  lost  four  men.  Many,  also,  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  R&jputs  who  were  not  burnt  in  the  j6har  were  made 
captives. 

All  the  Musulm&n  women  who  were  in  Silhadi's  possession 
were  forced  into  the  fire  and  burnt.  Only  one,  whom  the 
Almighty  preserved  firom  the  flames,  escaped.  It  is  said  that 
the  Sult&n  gave  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  collected 
from  among  the  ashes  of  the  women  who  were  thus  burnt  to 
Burh&n-ul-Mulk,  who  accepted  it.  But  all  honourable  men 
condemned  this  acceptance,  and  said  that  it  was  not  the  act  of 
a  brave  man.  Burh&n-ul-Mulk,  however,  considered  himself 
justified  in  taking  the  gold,  but  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  booty 
in  alms  among  the  people  of  Oujar&t. 

The  fort  was  taken  on  the  last  day  of  Ramz&n  a.h.  938 
(10th  May  1532).  It  is  related  that  Silhadi,  for  some  time 
after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  steadfastly  refused  to  become  a 
Musulm&n,  and  that  he  yielded  only  after  very  great  pressure 
and  persuasion.  As  a  Musulm&n  he  received  the  name  of 
Sal&h-ud-din.  Malik  Burh&n-ud-din  Bani&ni,  who  was  a  very 
wise  and  learned  man,  was  ordered  to  teach  Sal&h-ud-din  the 
laws  of  the  faith  and  the  rules  of  prayer  and  fasting.  It  was 
the  season  of  fasting  (Ramz&n)  when  Silhadi  was  converted, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  eating  and  drink- 
ing so  much  as  since  his  conversion.     One  day  he  said  to 

*  This  passage  is  doabtful.  If  Darg&vati  was  a  daughter  of  the  R&ni 
S&nk4,  and  Bhupat's  mother,  he  could  hardly  have  married  into  that  family 
also ;  probably  "  mother  "  should  be  read  for  "  wife."  The  "  Tdrfkh-i-Alfi  " 
calls  her  so  practically,  and  says  she  had  a  son  but  two  months  old,  which 
seems  unlikely.    It  is  said  expressly  that  Lakhman  S^n  fell  with  Silhadi. 
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Burh&n-ul-Mulk,  ^'  My  sins  and  offences  are  beyond  all  count. 
I  have  asked  Brdhmans,  jogis,  sanidsts,  and  all  classes  of  holy 
men  among  the  Hindus,  if  my  sins  could  be  pardoned,  relating 
some  of  my  evil  deeds.  All  have  assured  me  that  such  deeds 
were  beyond  all  hope  or  chance  of  remission.  I  despaired,  till 
one  day  I  saw  a  mulld,  and  asked  him.  He  answered.  Yes  ! 
that  there  was  a  method  of  assuring  remission  of  my  sins,  but 
that  he  dared  not  mention  it.  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me,  and 
then  he  said  that  if  I  became  a  Musulm&n  I  should  be  absolved 
from  all  my  offences  and  become  pure  as  when  I  was  first  bom. 
From  that  day  I  have  had  a  desire  to  become  a  Musulm&n,  and 
what  was  fated  has  come  to  pass.''  It  is  said  that  the  expen- 
diture in  Silhadi's  household  on  women's  dresses  and  perfumes 
exceeded  that  in  any  king's  palace.  He  had  four  akhdrds, 
that  is  to  say,  '^  bands ''  of  dancing-girls,  who  were  each  un- 
rivalled in  their  special  art  Forty  women  held  the  torches 
while  the  dancing-girls  performed.  Every  dancing-girl,  more- 
over, had  two  attendants,  one  of  whom  held  her  pdn-hox,  and  the 
other  poured  sweet-scented  oil  on  the  torches,  for  they  never 
burned  any  bad-smelling  oil,  nor  any  that  was  not  odorous, 
that  is,  not  scented  with  rose  perfume.  All  the  women's 
clothes  were  of  gold  brocade,  or  embroidered  with  gold. 

After  the  conquest  of  R&isin,  all  the  territories  which  had 
been  in  Silhadi's  possession,  such  as  the  sarkdrs  of  Bhilsah, 
Chand^ri,  and  other  places,  were  granted  to  Sult&n'A'lam  Ii6di,'^ 

*  This  is  the  second  'A'lam  Kh&n  of  the  family  of  h6dl  mentioned  in  the 
present  work  (see  note,  p.  276).  It  is  probable,  from  the  aoooont  given  in 
the  text,  that  he  was  a  son  of  Jalil  Khin  L6di,  the  son  of  Sikandar  h6di,  and 
brother  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  who  revolted  against  the  latter,  and  eventoaUj 
left  his  family  at  Kalpi,  whence  he  fled  to  M&lwah,  shortly  after  which  event 
he  was  captured  and  put  to  death.  If  'A'lam  Khdn  was  his  son,  and  thus 
abandoned  at  Ealpi,  the  Mughal  governor  would  be  very  likelv  to  take  him 
into  favour,  the  rather  as  his  father  was  hostile  to  Ibr&hfm  Lodi.  He  seems, 
in  other  histories,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  'A'lam  Eh^  L<5df  Jagat 
or  Jagd,  while  his  great-uncle,  'A'lam  Kh£n,  the  son  of  fiahldl  L<5dl,  is 
usually  termed  Sultan  'Ald-ud-din  'A'lam  Khin  Lodi.  He  was  eventually 
left  in  (joint)  command  of  the  citadel  of  Mandu  by  fiah&dar  Sh&h  when  he 
tied  thence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  when  the  citadel  snrrendered  to  the  Em- 
peror Uumaiiin.  He  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  though  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  exact  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  as  to  which  more  will 
be  said  in  a  further  note.     Of  course,  his  reception  and  honourable  treatment 
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a  relative  of  Sult&n  Sikandar  Ii6di.     The  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror Hum&iun  had  driyen  him  out  of  the  sarkdr  of  E&lpi^  and 
he  came,  with  twelve  thousand  horse  and  many  elephants,  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  Sult&n  of  Oujardt.     His  expulsion  from 
E&lpi  came  about  thus.     Niz&m  'Ali  Khalif ah,  wazlr  of  the 
Emperor  B&bar,  had  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and  displayed  to- 
wards him  the  warmest  aflection  and  the  greatest  kindness,  and, 
in  his  extreme  consideration  for  him,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  sarkdr  of  E^pi.     After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  during 
which  Edlpi  had  been  well  ruled,  it  so  happened  that  the  Em- 
peror B&bar  died,  and  his  son,  the  Emperor  Hum^un,  began  to 
reign.     At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  and  ill-feeling  among  his  brothers,  which 
Abul  Fazl  has  described  in  his  '*  Akbar-n&mah,'^  there  was  not 
complete  peace  or  order  throughout  the  kingdom.    In  his  folly, 
Sult&n  'Alam  Eh&n  L6di  allowed  himself  to  entertain  ideas  of 
rebellion  and  insurrection,  and,  deeming  this  to  be  a  good 
opportunity,  he  put  his  designs  in  execution.     When  the  Em- 
peror Hum&iun  heard  of  it,  he  despatched  Hind&l  Mirzd,  who 
had  not  openly  revolted  against  him,  with  several  other  chiefs 
of  name,  and  a  picked  force,  against  Sult&n  'A'lam  L6di,  to 
bring  him  to  account  and  to  chastise  him. 

'A'lam  Kh&n  Lodi  came  to  Lakampiir,  which  is  a  village  in 
the  environs  of  K&lpi,  and  there  engaged  Hinddl  Mirz&,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  vast  superiority  of  force, — since  victory  comes  only  of 
Ood, — ^he  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge  with 
Sult&u  Bah&dar.  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  after  the  fall  of  R&isin,  sent 
an  order  to  Muhamad  Sh&h  A'siri  directing  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  O&grun,^  in  which  Mi&n  Mehtah  Biidaliah 

by  Bah&dar  Shih  was  a  fnrther  caase  of  offence  to  the  Emperor  Ham&iiiii, 
against  whom  he  had  risen  in  rebellion  under  cironmstances  of  pecoliar  in- 
gratitade.  The  "  Tab.  Akban  "  says  that  these  provinces  were  made  over  to 
Sultan  'A'lam,  which  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  he  too  was  termed 
"  Sultin." 

*  It  was  the  recapture,  by  Mahmud  Ehilji,  of  thin  fortress,  and  the  death 
of  Bhim  Karan,  its  governor,  which  caused  the  war  with  Chitor  which  ter- 
minated BO  unfortunately  for  Mahmtid.  After  this  it  seems  to  have  passed 
wholly  out  of  Muhamadan  hands. 
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lies  buried,  and  which  town  had  been  fraudulently  taken  by  the 
R6n&  from  Sult&n  Mahmud.  The  Sult&n  himself  went  elephant- 
hunting  in  the  direction  of  G6ndw&nahy  and  captured  a  great 
many  of  these  animals.  He  took^  also^  the  fort  of  K&nur,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  in  the  reign  of  Sult&n 
Nfisir-ud-din  of  Dehli^^  and  which  Silhadi  had  several  times  in 
vain  attempted  to  capture,  but  the  Sultan  took  it  in  one  day. 
He  placed  it  under  the  authority  of  Alp  Kh&n.  He  likewise 
brought  under  his  authority  Isl&m&b&d,  Hoshang&b&d^  and 
other  dependencies  of  M&lwah  in  that  quarter,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  zaminddrs.  He  returned  thence  to 
S&rangpiir^  then  to  Agru^f  and  from  thence  towards  O&grdn^ 
the  fort  of  which  place  had  not  yet  been  reduced,  but  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  the  place  fell.  He  remained  in  the  vicinity  four 
days^  and  sent  'Im&d«ul-Mulk  to  Mandisor.  A  few  days  after 
he  sent  Ikhti&r  Kh&n  the  waz{r  to  that  place,  and  then  Mu- 
hamad  Sh&h  A'siri.  As  soon  as  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  arrived  at 
Mandisor^  the  R&n&'s  officer,  named  Makii^  evacuated  the 
place,  and  retired.  On  the  1st  of  Shaw&l^  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk  re- 
duced Mandis6r.  The  rainy  season  having  set  in,  the  Sult6n 
left  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  Muhamad  Kh&n  A'siri,  and  Malik  Shir, 
son  of  'Azz-ul-Mulk,  with  the  army  at  Mandisor,  while  he 
went  to  Mandii.  At  the  end  of  the  month  those  nobles,  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  Mandisdr,  went  to  the  Sult&n  at  Mandu^ 
having  left  Malik  Shir,  son  of  ^Azz-ul-Mulk,  in  charge  of 
the  fort  of  Mandisor.  Muhamad  Kh&n  took  leave  of  the 
Sult&n,  and  went  to  A'sir^  and  the  Sult&n  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  his  capital,  and  arrived  at  Muhamad&b&d  on  the 
15th  Safar. 

Intelligence  arrived  that  the  Portuguese  were  coming  with 
many  ships,  furnished  with  artillery  and  other  warlike  equip- 
ments,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Did.  The  Sult&n  started  im- 
mediately,  and   travelled   night   and    day  until    he   reached 

•  Possibly  this  is  an  error  for  "  Nisir-nd-din  of  JfcUu?a/»." 
t  "  A'gar,"  north-west  of  Sdrangpdr. 
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Eainbh&iat.  Upon  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Portuguese  with- 
drew.^  Sult&n  Bah&dar  went  on  to  Diu,  and  from  thence  he  sent 
to  Muhamad&b&d  a  large  Egyptian  gun,  which  Rumi  Khdnf  had 
brought.  He  also  sent  a  hundred  other  guns,  to  be  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Chit6r.  It  is  said  that^  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  bullocks  which  were  harnessed  to  that  (large)  gun, 
three  hundred  kdhdraX  in  addition  were  required  to  start  it. 
After  haying  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  guns^  he  went 
back  to  Eambhdiat^  and  from  thence,  with  all  speed,  to 
Alimad&b&d,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  then  he  went  to  Bat6h  to  visit  his  spiritual  father^  Shfih 
Sh^kh  iivLy  and  afterwards  express  in  one  day  to  M uhamad&b&d. 
There  he  took  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  J&m  Fir6z  of  Sind.§ 

At  Muhamad&b&d  he  enlisted  several  thousand  approved 
and  picked  veteran  soldiers ;  he  also  collected  an  incalculable 
supply  of  arms,  artillery^  and  ammunition,  and  sent  them  to 
Mandu^  under  charge  of  skilful  armourers,  for  the  siege  of 
Chitor.  He  gave  orders  to  Muhamad  Kh&n  A'siri  to  march 
with  his  army  to  Chitor,  and  he  accordingly  left  A^sir  for  that 
place,  and  Ehud&wand  Kh&n  wazir,  who  was  at  Mandu,  was 
ordered  to  join  him.  When  the  guns  and  arms  had  reached 
Mandu,  the  Sult&n  started  with  the  forces  under  his  personal 
command  from  Muhamad&b&d  on  the  17th  Rabi^-ul-&khir,  and 
travelled  rapidly  to  Mandii,  which  he  reached  on  the  third 
day.  Muhamad  Sh&h  and  Khud&wand  Kh&n,  who  had  come 
to  Mandu  before  the  Sult&n  arrived,  were  directed  to  proceed 

*  This  was  a  verj  important  struggle,  and  will  be  desoribed  more  fully  in 
the  Appendix  on  Portagnese  affairs  in  Gajar&t,  which  it  is  hoped  to  give  in 
Vol.  II. 

t  Some  MSS.  have  "  Riimi&n."  This  would  mean  the  Turks  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whose  aid  mention  has  been  made  in  writing  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Malik  A'iaz  over  the  Portuguese.  It  is  not  clear  who  Rdmi  Kh&n  was.  He 
pretty  certainly  came  from  Turkey,  and  may  have  originally  been  a  Euro- 
pean renegade.  Firishtah,  in  one  place,  calls  him  *^  hibri  Khin."  The  "Tab.  * 
Akbari"  and  Firishtah  say  that  this  gun  was  left  behind  by  the  Portuguese, 
but  this  seems  unlikely,  as  it  is  called  an  Egyptian  gun. 

X  Kdhdra.  A  caste  of  Hindus  who  serve  as  pdlH-bearers,  and  carry  loadli 
suspended  to  bamboos,  among  other  avocations.  Probably  the  term  here 
simply  means  "porters." 

§  See  note  ante,  p.  843. 
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on  to  Chit6r.  In  a  few  days  they  reached  Mandis6r,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  tvakils  of  the  R&nd^  who  stated : 
"  Whatever  the  Ran&  holds  of  the  M&lwah  territory  he  will 
relinquish  ;  whatever  tribute  may  be  imposed  on  him  he  will 
pay ;  whatever  duty  is  imposed  on  him  he  will  perform,  and  he 
acknowledges  himself  a  subject  of  the  Sult&n^and  will  never  be 
disobedient,  but  will  submit  himself  to  every  ordinance  of  the 
Sult&n,  as  is  right  and  proper/'  Muhamad  Sh&h  sent  Shu- 
ja*at  Eh&n  to  convey  the  Rdn&'s  proposals  to  the  Sult&n,  and 
Shuja'at  Khdn  hastened  to  Mandu  and  reported  the  matter 
to  Sultdn  Bah&dar. 

Sultdn  Bah&dar,  however,  remembered  the  R&n&^s  rash  and 
foolish  doings  in  the  matter  of  sending  aid  to  Silhadi,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Chitor,  and 
rejected  the  IUn&*s  petition.  He  forwarded  orders  to  Mu- 
hamad Sh&h  and  Ehuddwand  Eh&n  for  them  to  send  on  in 
advance  the  Gujar&ti  and  other  veteran  troops  under  T&t6r 
Eh&n,  son  of  Sultdn  'Al&-ud-din,  son  of  Sult&n  Bahl61  (of 
Dehli),  with  instructions  to  invest  Chit6r,  and  they  themselves 
were  to  follow  with  the  guns  and  other  siege-material. 
T&t&r  Ehdn^  immediately  marched.  The  author  of  the 
^' T&rikh-i-Bah&dar  Sh&hi'^  mentions  that  he  accompanied 
this  force.  T&t&r  Ehdn  expected  that,  as  the  RdnA  had  a 
large  force  at  his  disposal,  he  would  offer  battle  and  oppose  his 
advance,  but  no  opposition  was  made.  On  the  5th  Rajab 
A.H.  939  (a.d.  1533)  T&t&r  Ehdn  took  and  plundered  the 
suburb  of  the  fort.f  Next  day  he  attacked  the  outer  gate 
{parkotah)f  and  carried  that  also.  Chi  tor,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  has  seven  gates,  and  two  of  them  were  thus  already 
taken.  A  despatch,  announcing  the  success,  was  sent  to  the 
SuMn. 

•  This  is  the  first  mention  here  of  Tdtar  Khdn  Lodi,  the  son  of  'A'lam 
Kh&n  h6di  (Saltan  'AU-ad-din).  He  seems  to  havo  revolted  against  the 
Emperor  B&bar. 

t  Talahtif  tho  petta  or  bdzdr,  bat  inclosed,  as  it  seems  from  the  text, 
with  a  gate. 
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On  the  8th  of  the  months  Muhamad  Sh&h  and  Ehud&wand 
Kh&n  came  up  with  the  great  guns  and  siege-train^  and  the 
fort  was  completely  invested.  The  Sult&n  started  from  Mandu 
with  an  escort  of  five  horsemen,  and  in  a  night  and  a  day 
reached  Chit6r.^  His  army,  numerous  as  ants  or  locusts, 
came  up  behind  him^  and  the  commanders  all  exerted  them- 
selves in  every  possible  way  to  press  on  the  siege,  and  in 
carrying  forward  and  guarding  the  various  means  of  approach 
against  the  fort.  He  himself,  on  arriving,  rested  one  day, 
and  on  the  next  himself  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  of 
Chitor  stands,  and  gave  directions  for  bringing  up  and  placing  in 
position  the  battering-guns,  and  desired  them  to  open  on  the 
fort  and  to  endeavour  to  breach  the  defences.  The  great  gun 
which  had  been  brought  from  Did,  every  time  it  was  fired  sent 
rocks  tumbling  down  on  rocks,  and  buildings  upon  buildings.  It 
is  said  that  the  exertions  of  the  Sult&n  in  pressing  on  the  siege 
were  such  as  no  soldier  of  the  army  could  equal.  Alaf  Kh&n 
with  thirty  thousand  horse  had  charge  of  the  trenches  before 
the  Lakhotah  gate.  T&t&r  Eh&n,  Medini  R&o,  and  several 
Afgh&n  chiefs  were  posted  in  front  of  the  Hanwant  gate. 
Mallii  Eh&n  and  Sikandar  Eh&n,  with  the  nobles  of  Mdlwah 
and  the  Dakhini  soldiers,  had  charge  of  the  Saped  Burj,  Bhupat 
Mi  and  Alp  Eh&n  were  posted  on  another  side.  The  author 
of  the  ''T&rikh4-Bah&dar  Sh&hi"  states  that  the  Sult&n  had 
sufficient  men  and  siege  apparatus  to  have  besieged  four  such 
places  as  Chitor. 

The  fortress  being  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every  side, 
detachments  were  sent  out  to  ravage  the  R&n&'s  country.  They 
say  that  such  skill  &s  was  shown  by  Riimi  Eh&u  in  the  siege  of 
Chitor  had  never  before  been  seen  or  heard  of,  whether  in 
getting  the  guns  up  the  hill  and  into  position  or  in  working 
them,  or  in  driving  mines  and  raising  covered  ways.  The 
infidel  garrison  soon  were  reduced  to  straits.  The  walls  were 
shattered  by  the  batteries  on  every  side,  and  the  garrison  per- 

*  Say  about  two  hondred  miles.  I 
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ceived  that  the  fort  must  soon  fall.  The  mother  of  Bikamdjit^ 
and  (once)  chief  wif e^  of  R&n&  S&nkfi^  sent  out  wakils  to  say, 
^^My  son  has  long  served  the  Sult&n.  He  went  from  this 
place  to  Onjar&t,  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  Sult&n ;  I, 
therefore^  as  an  aged  woman^  humbly  beg  that  the  Sult&n  will 
forgive  his  faults^  and^  as  my  life  is  bound  up  in  his,  by 
granting  his  life  the  Sult&n  will  also  renew  mine,  and  confer 
on  him  an  incalculable  boon.  Henceforth  he  will  be  faith- 
ful and  devoted  in  service;  he  will  not  be  disobedient  in 
any  matter^  and  will  faithfully  and  energetically  do  his  duty 
wherever  he  may  be  ordered.  Several  towns  of  the  territory 
of  Mandu  have  been  in  his  possession  sine^  the  time  of 
Sult&n  Mahmud  Khilji;  those  he  offers  to  surrender.  The 
golden  girdle  and  the  jewelled  crown  and  cap  which  belonged 
to  Sult&n  Mahmud^  the  value  of  which  jewellers  are  unable 
to  estimate,  these  which  were  won  on  the  day  of  the  victory 
over  that  Sult&n,  and  one  hundred  lakhs  of  tankahs,  and  a 
hundred  horses  with  gold- worked  bridles^  and  ten  elephants, 
he  presents  as  tribute  to  your  Majesty."  The  Sult&n  con- 
sidered it  politic,  under  the  circumstances,  to  accede  to  these 
proposals.  He  had  regard,  moreover,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Rdn&'s  mother,  and  remembered  the  service  which  she  had 
rendered  to  him  when  she  withheld  the  R&jputsfrom  destroying 
him,  by  threatening  to  take  her  own  life,  when  he  was  in  his 
youthful  days  a  fugitive  firom  his  brother,  Sikandar  Eh&n,  and 
killed  the  Rdn&'s  nephew  at  the  feast.f  On  the  27th  Sha'b&n 
(24th  March  1533)  he  received  the  promised  tribute  aud 
removed  his  camp  one  march  from  Chitor. 

From  thence  he  sent  Burhdn-ul-Mulk  and  Muj&hid  Kh&n 

*  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  if  Tod'a  chronology  be  correct,  Bikam^jft 
was  not  yet  R&na.  This  lady  may,  however,  have  bepn  the  Qaeen  who  saved 
Bahddar  Shah's  life  as  a  yoang  man,  when  he  visited  Chitdr.  But  in  all 
probability  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  text ;  and  for  Bikamajit,  "Ratan  Si**  or 
**  Ratna  "  should  be  substituted. 

t  See  note  (*)  above.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  Bahadar  Sh&h, 
that  before  he  attacked  Chitdr  the  second  time  Ratan  Si  was  dead,  and  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  Bikamiljft,  who  was  probably  not  the  son  of  the  lady  who 
had  saved  his  life. 
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with  a  large  army  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  iron-bound 
fortress  of  Rantambh6r  and  its  dependencies ;  and  he  also  sent 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk^  with  twelve  other  sarddrs  and  a  numerous 
army,  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Ajmir,  the  Ddr-ul-khair,  or 
home  of  goodness.  On  the  5th  of  Ramaz&n  he  sent  off  his 
army  towards  Mandu,  and  himself  started  for  Mandis6r,  where 
he  made  a  day's  halt,  and  from  thence  he  went  on  express  to 
Mandii,  accomplishing  the  distance  of  eighty  kds  in  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  his  army  followed,  and,  arriving  there  on  the 
18th  of  the  month,  enjoyed  rest  and  ease. 

After  a  while  he  appointed  Muhamad  Sh&h  F&niki,  with 
several  other  famous  Oujar&ti  nobles,  to  unite  their  forces 
with  those  of  *Im&d-ul-Mulk  O&weli,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  and  laying  waste  his  dominions.  They 
were  ordered  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but,  if  Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
showed  a  disposition  to  fight,  they  were  to  delay  and  amuse 
him  with  negotiations,  and  write  to  the  Sult&n,  so  that  he 
might  hasten  to  his  army  and  himself  take  that  creature  of  the 
bdzdr  {i,e.  Nia&m-ul-Mulk)  alive. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  Muhamad  Sh&h  marched 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir,  where  he  confronted  Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk  and  Malik  Band,  who  had  got  together  a  very  large 
army.  He  sent  off  a  report  by  fleet  messengers  to  the  Sult&n, 
who  quickly  mounted  his  famous  horse,  named  Kuchak,  which 
was  swift  of  foot  as  the  wind,  and,  taking  with  him  twelve 
thousand  chosen  light  horse  from  his  personal  troops,  went 
off  at  once  and  pushed  on  without  a  halt.  When  he  reached 
Bir,  the  troops  on  either  side  were  formed  up  in  line  of 
battle,  and  they  had  already  on  both  sides  opened  the  attack 
with  a  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  of  musketry.  Loud  cries 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Sult&n  with  his  forces,  and  his 
men  made  known  his  arrival  to  each  other.  When  the  shouts 
made  the  fact  known  to  the  enemy,  they  immediately  fled,  and 
many  of  them  were  slain.  In  the  royal  army  two  sons  of 
Daria   Khan,   named   Man-Jiu   and   Pir    Jiu,    were    severely 
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wounded.  They  were  borne  alive  from  the  fields  and  the 
Sult&n  showed  them  great  kindness,  and  confirmed  to  the 
elder  the  title  of  his  father,  and  a  jdgir  besides.  He  said  : 
'*  Whoever  wishes  to  bear  his  father's  title  must  win  it  as  these 
young  men  have  won  it.''  After  some  time  Niz&m-ul-Molk 
came  to  visit  the  Sult&n,  and  ^'  placed  the  ring  of  obedience  in 
his  ear."  The  Sult&n  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  Niz&m 
Sh&h,  of  which  title  mention  has  already  been  made^  and 
restored  his  kingdom  to  him.  Sult&n  Bah&dar  returned  to 
Mandu,  and  Niz&m  Sh&h  went  in  attendance  upon  him. 
When  Sult&u  Bah&dar  reached  Mandu  the  ambition  of  con- 
quering Chit6r  again  took  possession  of  him. 

Muhamad  Zamdu  Mirz&,  grandson  of  Sult&n  Husain  B&ikrah^ 
King  of  Ehur&sdn^  had  married  Ma'sumah  fiegam^  daughter 
of  Firdaus  makdni  (the  Emperor  B&bar)  and  sister  of  Jannat 
dshidnl  (the  Emperor  Humdiun).  He  was  a  prince  by  seven 
generations  of  royal  descent,  and  frequently  asserted  hostile 
and  vain  pretensions.  For  this  cause  he  had  been  placed  in 
imprisonment  at  A'grah  by  Humdiun;  not  imprisonment  in 
chains  and  in  close  confinement^  but  he  was  not  allowed  full 
liberty  to  go  about,  and  was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
Bdiazid  Kh&n  Afghdn.  When  the  report  of  Sult&n  Bahadar's 
doings  reached  Zamdn  Mirzd's  ears^  he  formed  the  design  of 
going  to  him,  but^  for  fear  of  his  keepers,  kept  his  purpose  con- 
cealed. One  day,  however,  B&idzid  Khdn  came  to  visit  him 
in  a  state  of  drunken  hilarity,  and  said  that  he  pitied  him,  for 
life  with  his  children  was  sweet,  and  nothing  could  replace  it. 
Zam&n  Mirzd  at  first  thought  that  the  man  was  sounding  him, 
and  trying  to  discover  his  intentions ;  so  he  gave  an  evasive 
answer.  But  when  he  was  convinced  by  B&i^id  s  straight- 
forward language  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere,  he  said,  "  K 
only  I  could  once  get  away  to  Sultan  Bahadar  of  Gujarat,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  should  get  everything  I  may  want.''  Bdi&zid 
encouraged  him  to  contrive  an  escape;  and  one  day,  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  he  fled  and  took  refuge 
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with  Sult&n  Bahddar.  He  thus  sowed  the  seed  of  animosity  in 
the  relations  between  the  Sult&n  and  the  Emperor  Hum&iun. 
Several  letters  passed  between  these  sovereigns  on  the  subject 
of  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  Zam&n  Mirzi.  Trusty 
mediators  came  and  went  between  the  two  Courts^  but  without 
any  avail.  The  first  letter  from  (Humdiun)  nrged  the  Sult&n 
to  act  in  an  amicable  spirit ;  the  second  expressed  surprise  at 
Sult&n  Bahddar's  unfriendly  conduct.  The  third  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  here  given  at  length* ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  Glory  to  God,  the  giver  of  glory,  and  praise  be  to  the 
Prophet  of  God.  When  Edzi  'Abd-ul-K&dir  and  Muhamad 
Mokim  arrived  at  this  Court,  their  assurances  of  your 
Majesty's  faithfulness  and  loyalty  pleased  and  gratified  our 
discerning  heart.  A  friendly  disposition  like  your  Majesty's  is 
the  cause  of  union  among  friends,  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
cities  and  towns.  It  must  be  clear  to  your  Majesty's  inteUect, 
which  is  bright  as  the  sun  and  without  defect,  that  one 
ought  to  obey  sacred  texts,  and  to  follow  worthy  sayings^ 
as  being  infallible  guides.  Formerly,  we  despatched  Aslah- 
ul-Mulk  and  E&sim  ^Ali  Sadr  and  Ghi&s-ud-din  Kurji  with  a 
message  to  say  that,  if  your  Majesty  behaved  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  you  ought  to  deliver  over  to  us  those  ungrateful 
persons  who,  having  revolted  against  us,  had  fled  to  you ;  or 
that  at  least  you  should  drive  that  rebel  band  from  your 
presence,  and  expel  them  beyond  the  limits  of  your  kingdom 
and  authority ;  and  that,  if  your  Majesty  acted  up  to  your 
professions  and  assurances  of  friendship,  hereafter  none  of 
those  who  are  my  friends  and  allies  would  be  led  away  by 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  these  letters  are  reproductions,  at  least 
fairly  accurate,  of  the  letters  which  actually  passed  between  the  Emperor 
Hum&idn  and  Bahadar  Shdh.  The  historical  references  and  the  indications  of 
the  character  of  their  respective  writers  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  actual 
facts.  They  have,  moreover,  been  preserved  in  at  least  one  collection  of 
celebrated  letters  (Persian  MSS.  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS.,  No.  7688; 
Rieu*B  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  390).  The  lang^iage  of  these  letters  is  florid  and  full 
of  metaphor,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  translate  literally ;  the  version, 
therefore,  in  the  text  is  to  a  g^at  extent  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  endeavotir  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  each  part. 
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the  enticements  of  seducers^  and  of  those  who  have  gone  astray 
from  the  truth.  In  despatching  these  messengers  to  your 
Majesty,  we  had  fall  expectation  that  they  would  bring  back  a 
befitting  answer,  such  as  would  remove  all  ill-feeling  and 
restore  complete  friendship.  When  they  returned  with  Nur 
Muhamad  Ehalil  to  my  Court,  and  brought  back  your  letter, 
the  substance  of  what  they  said  and  the  contents  of  the  letter 
filled  me  with  astonishment.  Your  Majesty  must  surely 
understand  what  has  been  said  to  you  in  regard  to  Muhamad 
Zam&n  Mirz&,  and  though  the  favour  shown  by  you  to  the  late 
Sultan  Sikandar,  and  the  extraordinarily  favourable  reception 
accorded  by  you  to  'Al&-ud-din  LocU,  and  the  several  other 
(L6di)  princes,  has  not  altogether  broken  up  our  friendship 
and  amity,  yet,  if  Muhamad  Zamdn  Mirs&  remains  where  he 
is,  and  receives  kind  treatment  from  you,  what  must  happen? 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  what,  for  it  is  easily  guessed,  and  you 
have  no  doubt  considered  it.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  your  Majesty  is  bound  by  your  promises  and  engage- 
ments, and  in  all  good  faith,  to  listen  to  my  requests,  and 
either  to  send  those  miserable  people  here,  or  at  least  to 
refrain  from  showing  them  any  favour,  and  to  expel  them 
from  your  country.  As  this  is  so,  it  will  afford  an  absolute 
test  as  to  whether  your  heart  is  in  accordance  with  the  assu- 
rances which  your  tongue  has  given  ,*  if  so,  you  will  not  allow 
these  miserable  people  to  remain  in  your  presence  or  in  your 
territories.  If  you  do,  how  can  any  reliance  be  placed  on 
your  promises? 

"  Thy  tongue  professes  friendship  tme, 
Be  sure  thy  heart  is  friendly  too ; 
All  canse  of  enmity  nproot, 
And  let  thy  friendship's  plant  bear  fruit. 

*'  Perhaps  your  Majesty  is  aware  that  His  Highness  the  late 
S^hib-i-Kirdn  (Timiir),  in  spite  of  the  hostility  shown  to  him 
by  B&i&zid  Ilderim,  was  very  unwilling  to  invade  Riim,  and  to 
lay  desolate  that  well -cultivated  land,  because  B&i&zid  Ilderim 
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was  generally  engaged  in  religious  warfare  with  the  Euro- 
peans. But  when  Ear&  Yusaf^  Turkom&n^  and  Sultdn  Ahmad 
Jal&ir  fled  before  his  (Timur's)  victorious  troops  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  Kaisar  of  Rum,t  Timur  wrote  several  tim^s  to 
B^dzid  Ilderim,  warning  him  not  to  show  them  any  favour^ 
and  directing  him  to  expel  them  from  his  kingdom;  but  as 
Bdi&zid  Ilderim  would  not  obey  this  order^  what  was  decreed 
came  to  pass,  and  he  experienced  the  consequences ! 

^'  Since  Muhamad  Mokim,  in  conveying  your  reply  to  our 
last  communication,  reported  some  unseemly  expression, 
therefore,  in  case  any  unpleasant  messages  or  improper  acts 
should  be  reported  to  us,  we  shall  march  from  our  capital  in 
your  direction,  until  we  receive  a  satisfactory  reply.  We 
despatch  these  few  hurried  lines  by  Nauroz  B^  and  Sh^kh 
Ibrdhim,  confidential  ofScers  of  this  Court.  When  you  have 
considered  their  contents,  be  kind  enough  quickly  to  dismiss 
the  messengers,  as  I  anxiously  await  an  answer. 

He  who  is  righteonslj  inclined 
Needs  but  a  pnU  to  guide  his  mind. 

Peace  be  with  you.'^ 

Sultdn  Bahddar's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

^'  I  return  thanks  to  your  gracious  Majesty,  and  wish  you 
all  compliments  and  peace.  The  message  which  your  Majesty 
despatched,  your  confidential  courtier,  Muhamad  Niir,  has 
brought ;  and  he  has  also  delivered  your  letter  concerning  the 
protection  shown  to  the  princes.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is 
written  that  K^im  'Ali  Ehdn  and  Ghi&s-ud-din  were  sent  to 
assure  me  that  the  expulsion  of  the  persons  sheltered  here 
from   my   dominions  would  prove  my  loyalty  and   sincerity. 

*  See  Tfmdr*8  own  account  and  his  own  letters  reproduced  in  his 
"  Institutes,'*  Davey's  "  Institutes  of  Timur,*'  pp.  145-53.  He  only  speaks, 
however,  of  Kara  Yusaf  Turkoman. 

t  '*  Kaisar  of  Rum."  This  expression,  the  special  designation  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  only,  is  nevertheless  correctly  applied  in  this  instance,  as 
Baidzid  llderim  assumed  the  title  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Anatolia  ;  but  its  use  as  a  Muhamadan  designation  ceased  also  with  him. 
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This  is  absolutely  and  wholly  incorrect.  Those  ambassadors 
never  said  a  word  about  anything  except  as  to  the  confirmation 
and  strengthening  of  Qur  alliance ;  and  if  from  theijr  repre- 
sentations you  have  understood  anything,  or  suspected  any- 
thing^ you  should  not  have  acted  upon  it  by  marching  on 
Gw&lidr.  What  (bad)  design  or  object  could  I  have  ?  Every- 
body is  aware  that  I  have  been  long  bound  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Jalal-ud-duni&-wa-ud-din  Muhamad 
Zam&n  Mirz&.  We  have  confirmed  our  friendship  by  solemn 
oaths ;  and  since  he  was  my  friend  I  could  not,  in  violation  of 
my  oath^  act  in  a  false  and  unfaithful  manner  towards  him. 
Moreover,  he  knew  from  the  common  report  of  all  the  world, 
how  my  ancestors  had  taken  countries  and  given  away  thrones, 
and  how,  when  Mahmud  Ehilji  sought  refuge  at  this  Court 
from  the  disorders  and  usurpations  of  the  Hindus,  M uzaffar 
Shdh  the  Clement  received  him  with  extreme  kindness  and 
favour,  and  when  he  had  recounted  the  oppressions  which  he 
had  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  wretched  traitors,  and  had  repre- 
sented that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  holy  traditions,  and 
with  the  words  of  the  holy  Prophet  himself,  to  show  kindness 
to  those  who  sufiered  from  tyranny,  M uzafiar  considered  it  his 
duty  to  assist  him,  and  to  punish  those  base  Hindus.  He 
accordingly  destroyed  them  and  theirs  from  ofi*  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Muhamad  Zam&n,  therefore,  hoped  that  by  favour  of 
Providence  his  affairs  also  might  be  put  in  order.  Moreover, 
K&zi  'Abd-ul-Kddir  and  6hi&s-ud-din,  without  suggestion  or 
requisition  on  my  part,  and  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, 
took  an  oath  on  the  holy  writings  in  confirmation  of  our 
friendship  and  amity.  Hence  1  fully  understood  that  we  were 
firm  friends,  and,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
Isldm,  I  thought  myself  perfectly  safe  from  any  danger  on 
your  side,  and  began,  therefore,  to  take  means  for  opposing  and 
expelling  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Europeans  which  had 
landed  at  Did.  But  they  {i.e.  'Abd-ul-Kfidir  and  Ghids-ud-din) 
supposing  the  opportunity  to  be  a  favourable  one,  and  thinking 
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that  I  was  entangled  with  difSculties^  caring  nothing  for  the 
infraction  of  their  promises  and  engagements,  have  brought 
our  amity  and  friendship  into  doubt;  and^  relying  on  my 
unprepared  and  unguarded  condition,  have  induced  your 
Majesty  to  march  upon  Gw&li&r.  When  Nuw&b  K&midb 
heard  this  news  he  refrained  from  attacking  Diu^  against  which 
he  had  marched^  as  he  considered  himself  (under  the  circum- 
stances) unequal  to  attempting  so  serious  an  undertaking,  and 
accordingly  returned  to  his  original  position.  Moreover,  the 
khutbah  used  to  be  read  in  my  name  in  several  countries 
where  they  now  excuse  themselves  from  doing  so,  being 
prompted  to  this  course  by  the  intelligence  of  your  speedy 
coming ;  and  although  these  people  have  not  openly  revolted, 
yet  they  are  rebellious  at  heart,  and  their  rebellion  is  almost 
avowed.  Their  letters,  indeed,  show  abundant  signs  of  it.  For 
example,  from  Bidar  they  write  in  the  most  boastful  terms  and 
display  their  disposition  and  designs,  although  their  object  is 
not  yet  so  fully  assured  that  they  dare  speak  or  write  of  it. 
If  your  object  be  to  spread  rumours  and  idle  tales,  could  it  be 
better  done  than  by  repeating  them  at  afternoon  prayers  to 
the  roysterers  of  the  bdzdrs.  I  set  forth  these  things  as  a 
specimen  of  my  affairs,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  and  as 
a  warning.  What  need  is  there  of  fresh  designs  ?  for  I  have, 
in  the  immediate  past,  been  treated  byjou  in  a  manner  wholly 
unheard-of  and  unexampled  in  history. 

**  Unless  yonr  courage  match  yoxxi  tongue, 
Tour  prowess  best  were  left  nnsnng ; 
If  you  *ve  no  sword  yourself,  my  lad, 
Don't  vaunt  the  sword  your  father  had 
Nor  risk  on  wooden  stilts  a  fall, 
That  little  boys  may  think  you  tall. 

"  Everyone  knows  that  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  favour 
of  Providence,  no  king  has  been  able  to  conquer  or  overthrow 
our  dynasty,  however  great  such  king's  forces  were ;  and  I 
myself  have  encountered  a  very  considerable  Afgh&n  force. 
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Let  your  Majesty  banish  pride  from  your  mind.     It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  great  God  reveals  His  decree/' 

It  is  said  that  Sult&n  Bah&dar  was  unable  to  read  or  write^ 
and  this  answer  to  the  Emperor  Humaiun's  letter  was  written 
by  one^  MuM  Mahmud  Munshi^  and  that  the  Sult&n  ordered 
it  to  be  despatched  without  ascertaining  whether  it  was  cour- 
teous or  rude."^  This  Mull&  Mahmud  Munshi  had  once  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  Hum^un,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  some  act  which  greatly  incensed  the  Emperor ;  on  learning 
this^  he  left  his  post  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  who 
engaged  him  as  a  munshi.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultdn  fiahddar  was  conducted 
by  him,  and  he  used^  out  of  spite  and  hatred^  purposely  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  inserting  irritating  expressions,  and  he  used 
to  boast  among  his  companions  that  he  would  either  induce 
Sult&n  Bahddar  to  attack  Dehli^  or  bring  down  the  Emperor 
Humdiiin  on  Sult&n  Bah&dar.  Every  disgrace  that  fell  upon 
the  Sultdn^s  administration^  and  all  the  calamities  which 
affected  his  fortunes^  were  due  to  the  scribblings  of  this 
insolent  man.  In  this  correspondence  with  the  Emperor 
Humdiiin  he  did  not  desist  from  this  line  of  conduct ;  but,  as 
the  Sultdn  had  wise  and  prudent  toazirs,  when  they  sent  for 
the  rough  drafts  they  would  erase  all  the  improper  words  and 
expressions.  When  the  Emperor  made  his  third  request  for  the 
extradition  of  Muhamad  Zaman  Mirzd^  Mull&  Mahmud  Munshi 
brought  the  answer  to  the  Sultdn  and  read  it  to  him  when  he 
was  drunk  ;  and^  as  the  Sultdn  was  intoxicated,  he  directed  it 
to  be  despatched  without  ascertaining  whether  it  was  cour- 
teous or  the  reverse^  and  without  consulting  his  ministers. 
Mull&  Mahmud  afSxed  the  king's  seal  and  sent  it  off  at  once. 
Next  morning  the  wazirs  and  nobles  assembled  in  darbdr, 
and  some  of  them  remarked  that  it  was  expedient  to  answer 

*  This  putisuge  is  given  as  in  the  Hyderabad  MS.,  which  seems  here  fuller 
thau  the  other  texts. 
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the  letter  which  the  Emperor  Hum&iun's  messengers  had 
brought  the  day  before.  The  Sult&n  replied  that  he  had 
ordered  a  munshi  to  write  a  reply^  and  to  send  back  the 
messengers  at  once.  The  toazirs  asked  to  see  the  rough  drafts 
and,  when  they  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
purport^  they  expressed  their  regret  and  alarm.  The  Sult&n 
then  understood  the  grave  mistake  of  this  reply^  and  ordered 
Malik  Amin  Nas^  who  was  a  follower  of  one  of  the  wazirs,  to 
send  a  well-mounted  horseman  after  the  couriers  and  to  bring 
them  back.  Malik  Amin  brought  to  the  Sult&n^  Abu  Jiu 
Tdnk^  who  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmad  II.  became  Wajih- 
ul-Miilk.  The  Sult&n  said  to  him^  *'  You  belong  to  my  tribe^ 
and  I  want  you  to  ride  after  the  messengers  and  bring  them 
back  before  they  can  get  through  the  pass  in  the  mountains  of 
Narwar.''  Abii  Jiii  mounted  a  swift  horse  and  galloped  off. 
When  he  reached  the  pass  he  learnt  from  the  guards  that  the 
couriers  had  not  gone  through,  and  he  was  much  delighted 
and  watched  for  them  there  three  days  and  nights^  but  as  they 
did  not  make  their  appearance  it  became  evident  that  they  had 
gone  by  some  other  road ;  so  he  said^  '^  What  can  be  done  I  it 
was  so  fated.''  So  he  returned  and  told  the  Sult£n.  When 
those  who  were  about  the  Sult&n  heard  what  had  happened, 
they  said^  "  If  that  letter  reaches  the  Emperor  he  will  at  once 
march  against  us.'' 

After  this  the  Sult&n  marched  from  Mandu  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Chit6r.  He  left  the  direction  of  the  siege  to 
Rumi  Kh&n^  and^  to  encourage  him,  promised  that  the  full 
command  of  the  fortress^  after  its  reduction^  should  be  placed 
in  his  charge.  Rumi  Khdn  exerted  himself  in  a  way  never 
before  seeu  in  the  world. 

When  the  Sultan's  letter  reached  the  Emperor  Humdiun  it 
produced  a  very  bad  impression.  He  directed  his  army  to 
march  from  A'grah  towards  Chit6r.  When  he  came  to 
Gwdlidr  he  reflected  thus,  "  Sultdn  fiahddar  is  besieging 
Chitor.     If  I  at  this  time  oppose  him,  I  shall  really  be  render- 
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ing  assistance  to  the  infidel,  and  such  a  proceeding  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Prophet  and  with  religion 
therefore  there  must  be  a  delay  until  this  matter  is  disposed 
of.'^     Accordingly  he  halted  at  Gwdli&r^  watching  the  course 
of  events. 

Sultdn  Bahddar^  when  he  was  informed  of  this  movement  of 
Humdiun's^  placed  thirty  thousand  horse  under  the  command 
of  T&tdr  Khdn  Lodi^  grandson  of  the  late  Sult&n  Sikandar 
Lodi^  with  orders  to  march  by  way.  of  B&idnah  against  the  city 
of  Dehli^  the  capital  of  ludia^  and  to  take  possession  of  it^  in 
order  that  either  Humaiun  might  be  compelled  to  draw  off 
his  forces  to  oppose  T^tdr  Kh&n^  or  else,  if  left  unopposed, 
T&tdr  Kh&n  would  get  possession  of  Dehli,  and  there 
would  raise  a  large  army  and  march  against  Hum&iun :  in 
either  case  the  Sultdn's  purpose  would  be  served.  Tat&r 
Khdn's  orders  were  that,  whether  Humfiiun  himself  should 
oppose  him  or  should  send  an  army  against  him,  he  was  to 
fortify  his  camp  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sult&n,  who 
would  hasten  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  was  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  risk  a  battle  before  then. 

Tdtdr  Kb&n  entered  the  district  of  B&idnah.  He  was  soon 
confronted  by  Mirzd  Hinddl,  whom  Hum&iun  had  sent  against 
him  with  five  thousand  men.*  In  spite  of  the  strict  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sultdn,  T&tdr  Kh^n  without  hesitation  gave  battle, 
and  was  shamefully  defeated.  His  army  was  scattered  and 
dispersed,  but  he  himself  would  not  leave  the  field,  and  fought 
bravely  on  as  long  as  there  was  life  in  his  body,  and  fell  at  last 
and  died,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.f  It  is  said  that  T&tdr 
Khdn's  conception  was  that,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Delili,  and  the  head  of  bis  tribe,  and  as  he  had  an  army  under 
his  command,   victory   in   this  engagement  would  bring  the 

*  According  to  the  "  Tab.  Akbari,"  his  army  deserted  him,  except  two 
thousand  men ;  and  Firishta))  says  the  deserters  were  "  the  boasting  and 
dastardly  Afghans/'  Tatar  Khdn's  own  countrymen. 

t  MS.  A.  gives  a  long  and  highly-wrought  account  of  Tat&r  Khin's  despe- 
rate struggle. 
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kingdom  of  Dehli  into  his  possession,  and  a  large  army  of 
Afgh&ns  would  rally  round  him.  Hum&iun  P&dsh&h  and 
Sult&n  Bahddar  would  in  the  meanwhile  fight;  one  would  be 
defeated^  and  the  power  of  the  other  would  be  weakened. 
Then  he  would  be  able  to  free  himself  from  his  engagements^ 
and  the  reins  of  power  at  Dehli  would  be  in  his  hands.  With 
these  views  he  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Sultan  and  fought  a 
battle  without  delaying ;  thus  his  own  bad  faith  brought  him 
to  destruction. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  garrison  of  Chitor  was  reduced  to 
extremities  and  the  fall  of  the  fortress  could  evidently  be  no 
longer  delayed^  the  Sult&n  began  to  talk  boastfully^  and  said, 
"  Who  is  there  who  can  oppose  or  overthrow  me  ?  *'  Kdzi 
Mahmud^  son  of  K&zi  Jd-bulandah  of  Birpur  repeated  these 
lines : — 

When  the  jangle  of  tigers  is  whollj  bare, 
Hunting  becomes  a  somewhat  lame  affair. 

The  Sultdn^  on  hearing  these  lines  was  very  angry,  and 
said,  ''That  man  shall  not  remain  in  my  dominions."  The 
K&zi  replied,  "  By  the  kingdom  of  God  !  neither  you  nor  I 
will  remain  in  this  kingdom.''  The  Kdzi  went  thence,  and 
when  he  came  to  Birpur  he  died  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected  on  account  of  his 
tocestors,  and  was  also  a  beloved  disciple  of  Sh^kh  Jiu^  son 
of  Said  Burhdn-ud-din  Bukhdri. 

The  defeat  of  Tdtdr  Kh&n  greatly  grieved  and  depressed  the 
Sultdn,  and  his  pride  was  humiliated,  but  just  then  the  con- 
quest of  Chitor  was  accomplished.  The  Sult&n  was  desirous 
of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Rumi  Khdn  and  of  placing  him  in 
command  of  the  fortress.  But  the  ministers  and  nobles  were 
jealous,  and  urged  that  such  a  man  as  Rumi  Khan  ought  not 
to  be  placed  over  so  great  a  fortress ;  for  if  he  should  become 
master  of  it,  obedience  and  fidelity  could  not  be  expected  of 
him.  The  Sultdn  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  perform  his 
premise.     Rumi  Kh&n  was  deeply  offended^   and  he  wrote 
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secretly  to  the  Emperor  Hum&iunand  informed  him  that^  if  he 
would  march  in  that  direction^  the  defeat  of  Sultdn  Bah&dar 
might  easily  be  compassed ;  "  for,"  he  wrote,  "  the  Sultfin 
places  entire  reliance  on  my  judgment,  and  I  will  contrive  a 
way  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor's  army." 

The  Emperor  marched  towards  Chitor  from  Gw&lidr,  and 
when  Sultdn  fiah&dar  heard  of  his  advance  he  asked  advice  of 
Rumi  Khdn  as  to  the  best  means  of  opposing  the  enemy. 
Rumi  Kh&n  replied  that  he  should  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Sultdns  of  Rum,  and  make  a  rampart  round  his  camp  with 
carts  and  guns.  If  the  enemy  attacked,  he  might  open  such  a 
fire  upon  his  assailants  as  would  shatter  them  even  if  they  were 
rocks  of  iron.  The  Sult&n  followed  Rumi  Khan's  advice.  The 
amirs  remonstrated,  saying  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
that  mode  of  fighting,  but  the  Sultdn  would  not  listen.  He 
made  a  bulwark  of  his  carriages  and  withdrew  within  it ;  but 
his  men  lost  heart,  and  the  Emperor's  men  were  propor- 
tionately encouraged. 

When  Humdiun  drew  near,  Riimi  Kh&n  wrote  to  inform 
him  that  SuMn  Bahddar  was  posted  within  a  rampart  of 
carts,  and  advised  him  to  send  out  his  light  horse  to  hover 
around  it  and  not  allow  any  creature  to  pass  either  in  or 
out.  The  Emperor  acted  on  this  advice.  The  horsemen  sur-i 
rounded  the  camp  upon  all  sides,  and  the  roads  were  closed. 
When  this  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  days,  grain  grew 
scarce,  and  by  degrees  was  entirely  exhausted.  Cows,  horses, 
and  camels  were  slaughtered,  and  the  men  fed  upon  them  for 
some  days  ;  but  the  horses  were  so  thin  from  want  of  fodder 
that  the  flesh  of  four  horses  would  not  satisfy  two  men. 
Butter  and  such-like  rose  to  a  fabulous  price.  The  horses 
gnawed  each  other's  tails  and  manes,  and  died.  The  men  were 
in  extremity,  and  the  Sultdn  was  bewildered. 

At  this  juncture  a  leader  of  Banjdrahs  came  and  told  the 
Sultdn  that  they  had  brought  one  million  bullock-loads  of 
grain,  but  could  not  bring  in  the  corn  for  fear  of  the  Mogbal 
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horse.  If  an  escort  were  sent  out^  the  graiD  might  be  got 
into  the  camp,  and  they  would  bring  more  afterwards.  The 
Sultdn  sent  out  five  thousand  horse  secretly  at  night,  and 
Rumi  Khdn  wrote  to  inform  Hum&iun,  adding  that  if  the  corn 
reached  the  camp  it  would  protract  the  business  very  much. 
A  large  force  was  directed  to  intercept  the  escort  sent  out  by 
the  Sultdn.  It  succeeded,  and,  having  defeated  the  Gujarfitis, 
brought  the  grain  into  the  camp  of  Humdiun.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  this  news  the  Sultdn's  army  lost  all  courage,  the 
rather  that  the  Sult&n  would  not  so  much  as  drink  a  drop  of 
water  without  consulting  Rumi  Khfin,  although  the  perfidy  of 
the  latter  was  palpable.  At  last  Rumi  Kh&n  himself  saw  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  fled  to  the  Emperor  Hum&iun.  His 
desertion  made  all  the  Oujar&tis  tremble  as  if  the  Day  of 
Judgment  were  at  hand. 

One  day  some  chief  of  the  enemy's  side  advanced  towards 
the  Sultdn's  camp,  with  a  small  party  and  an  elephant  carry- 
ing a  litter.  A  force  from  the  Sult&n's  army  sallied  out  and 
charged  them;  the  enemy  fled  without  fighting,  and  the 
elephant  was  captured.  When  they  brought  it  to  the  Sult&n 
for  inspection,  they  found  in  the  litter  a  small  box.  The 
courtiers  remonstrated  against  opening  the  box,  because  they 
thought  that  the  flight  of  the  enemy  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  elephant  had  occurred  designedly.  However,  the  Sult&n, 
who  had  just  learned  that  there  was  no  more  grain  left  than 
would  sufSce  for  that  day's  consumption,  ordered  the  box  to  be 
opened.  There  proved  to  be  nothing  in  it,  except  a  Uttle 
salt,  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  some  strips  of  linen  dyed 
blue. 

The  Sult&n  and  the  army  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  that 
evening  the  Sult&n  ordered  all  his  precious  stones  and  jewels 
to  be  brought  and  destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  desired  that  the 
trunks  of  his  two  favourite  hunting  elephants  should  be  cut  ofi*, 
and  that  his  two  largest  mortars,  called  ^'Laili''  and  ^'Majnun,'' 
should  be  broken  up.     When  the  elephants  came  up  to  have 

2d 
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their  trunks  cut  off,  his  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present^ 
filled  with  tears.  After  this  he  called  for  his  horse^  and^  un- 
known to  the  army^  rode  off  to  Mandu  with  a  few  personal 
followers.  This  was  on  the  20th  Ramaz&n,  a.h.  941  (25th 
March^  a.d.  1585).  In  the  morning  news  of  the  SultlLn's 
departure  came  upon  the  army  like  the  Last  Trump.  The 
army  was  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  No  way  of  escape 
existed ;  to  remain  was  impossible.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
Humfiiiin's  army  advanced.  When  this  was  perceived,  all 
order  and  discipline  were  lost^  and  everyone  was  in  utter  con- 
sternation. The  entire  camp  was  plundered,  and  many  of 
the  troops  were  killed^  others  taken  prisoners^  while  some 
escaped  barefoot  and  bareheaded.  When  the  Emperor  came 
to  the  Sultdn*s  tents^  which  were  all  loaded  with  embroidery 
and  interwoven  with  gold^  he  said,  '^  These  are  the  equipments 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Sea '' ;  for  Sultan  Sikandar  L6di  used  to 
say  that  the  throne  of  Dehli  rests  on  wheat  and  barley^  and 
that  of  Oujar&t  on  coral  and  pearls^  because  the  King  of 
Gujardt  ruled  over  eighty-four  ports. 

The  humble  Sikandar^  the  author  of  this  work,  well  remem- 
bers that  his  father  told  him  that  he  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Humfiiun  on  this  occasion^  and  had  charge  of  his  library. 
While  the  plunder  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar's  camp  was  going  on^ 
he  kept  the  author  of  the  "  Tdrikh-i-Bahddar  Shdhi/'  with 
whom  he  had  some  previous  acquaintance,  as  a  guest  in  his 
own  tent.  He  said  that  the  Emperor  Hum&iun  was  continu- 
ally caUing  for  one  book  or  another,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  constantly  in  attendance;  and  on  this  day,  when  the 
victory  was  complete^  the  Emperor  seated  himself  on  his 
throne  and  held  a  general  reception.  Everyone  who  was  pre- 
sent^ nobles  or  soldiers,  all  stood  before  him  with  their  arms 
folded.  There  was  a  parrot  which  had  been  found  among  the 
plunder  in  Sult&n  Bahadar's  camp,  and  which  somebody  had 
brought  in  its  cage  and  presented  to  the  Emperor,  who  was 
amazed  at  the  words  it  uttered^  and  would  himself  talk  vritb 
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it.  They  say  that  if  the  parrot  of  the  ToH-ndmah  had  been 
present^  this  parrot  would  have  surpassed  it.  Presently  Rumi 
Khdn  entered,  and  the  Emperor  said  kindly  to  him^  '^  Riimi 
Kh^n^  come  here.''  The  instant  the  parrot  heard  the  name 
of  Riimi  Khdn^  it  began  to  call  out  in  Hindis  ^'  That  scoundrel 
Riimi  Kh&n !  that  traitor  Rumi  Khdn  I "  It  uttered  these 
execrations  some  ten  times  over ;  Riimi  Kh&n  hung  down  his 
head,  and  said  nothing.  When  the  Emperor  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions,  his  regret  and  annoyance  were 
manifest  in  his  countenance ;  and  he  said,  "  Riimi  Kh&n^  if 
any  sensible  being  had  said  this,  I  would  have  plucked  his 
tongue  from  his  throat ;  but,  as  it  is  a  senseless  animal,  what 
can  I  do?  ''  The  bystanders  supposed  that  after  Riimi  Kh&n's 
flight  from  Sultdn  Bahddar's  camp,  the  men  of  his  army  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Riimi  Khdn  after  this  fashion ;  and 
that  when  the  parrot  heard  the  name  of  Riimi  Kh&n,  he 
recollected  these  expressions  and  gave  them  utterance.  Per- 
haps, rather,  the  Lord  Almighty,  as  a  warning  to  others,  put 
these  righteous  words  into  the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  and  his 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  for  such  words  to  have 
been  spoken  of  Riimi  Kh&n,  in  his  presence^  in  any  other 
manner. 

The  Emperor  Hum&iun^  after  a  short  delay  to  collect  the 
spoil  which  had  faUen  into  his  hands,  marched  thence  and 
invested  Mandu.  Sult&n  Bah&dar  was  shut  up  in  the  fort^  the 
flames  of  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  the  conflict  waxed 
brisk.  Rumi  Kh&n,  adding  to  his  other  treasons,  sent  a 
message  to  Bhiipat  R&i,  the  son  of  Silhadi,  to  this  effect: 
''  You  well  know  the  wrongs  which  Sultdn  Bah&dar  inflicted 
upon  your  kindred,  and  that  you  should  now  throw  away  the 
life  which  is  so  sweet  to  you,  in  the  service  of  such  a  tyrant, 
is  the  reverse  of  wise.  The  opportunity  for  revenge  and  retri- 
bution has  arrived.  When  the  attack  is  made,  throw  open  the 
gate  of  which  you  have  charge ;  the  servants  of  the  Emi^et^^x 
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will  restore  to  you  the  position  of  your  father,  and  will,  more- 
over, bestow  on  you  favours  of  every  kind."  Thus  seduced  by 
Rilmi  Kh&n^  Bhiipat  R&i  threw  open  the  gate^  and,  drawing  his 
troops  off,  permitted  the  besiegers  to  effect  an  entrance.  When 
Sult&n  Bah&dar  was  told,  he  said :  "  The  men  of  olcrwere  not 
mistaken  when  they  said  that  to  kill  the  snake  and  to  keep 
the  young  alive  is  not  a  wise  man's  act."  He  deputed  Sadr 
Kh&n,  son  of  R&ji  Kh&n,  to  act  in  his  own  command, 
and  directed  Sultdn  'Alam  L6di  and  Said  Mub&rak  to 
hold  the  Sanga,  which  is  the  citadel  of  Mandu.  He  then 
went  out  by  another  gate,  and  made  off  towards  Oujar&t. 
Some  of  the  Emperor  Humdiun's  men  pursued  and  overtook 
him,  but  he  turned  round  and  personally  fought  with  such 
vigour  that  his  pursuers  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The 
Emperor's  forces  soon  afterwards  entered  the  fort,  which  was 
captured,  and  Sadr  Khdn,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was 
taken  alive,  but  put  to  the  sword.  An  attack  was  then  made 
on  the  citadel,  and  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremities. 
Sultdn  'Alam  came  out  and  surrendered  to  tlie  Pddsh&h,  but^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Biimi  Khdn,  he  and  three  hundred  of  his 
people  were  slain.  It  is  said  that  on  Tuesday  Hum&iiin  put 
on  a  red  dress,  and  in  a  public  audience  gave  orders  for  a 
general  massacre.  In  a  moment  streams  of  blood  were  flowing 
in  every  street  and  lane  in  Mandii. 

There  was  a  minstrel  named  Bachhu*  attached  to  Sult&n 
Bah&dar's  Court.  A  certain  Moghal  seized  this  Bachhu,  and 
was  about  to  kill  him,  having  actually  raised  his  hand  with 
that  intention.  Bachhu  said  to  him,  ^'  What  advantage  will 
you  get  by  killing  me  ?  If  you  will  save  me  alive  I  will  give 
you  my  own  weight  of  gold,  for  I  belong  to  Sult&n  Bah^ar's 
Court,  and  have  no  lack  of  money."  The  Moghal  took  bin 
turban  off  his  head,  and  tying  Bachhii's  hands  together,  made 
him  sit  down  apart  in  a  corner.     It  so  happened  that  one  of 

*  This  name  is  very  yarionsly  spelt,  bnt  it  seems  to  be  either  Bachhii 
or  Chittu, 
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the  r^fahs,  who  was  in  alliaiice  with  the  Emperor^  and  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Bachhii^s^  passed  by,  and,  observing  him, 
jumped  off  his  horse  to  inquire^  and^  taking  Bachhii  by  the 
hand,  was  leading  him  away,  when  the  Moghal  drew  his  sword 
and  said':  "  The  order  for  a  general  massacre  has  been  given : 
I  will  not  let  this  man  go  alive/'  But  the  R&jah  had  a  strong 
party,  and  the  Moghal  was  alone ;  so,  in  spite  of  his  protests, 
the  R&jah  carried  off  Bachhii,  and  brought  him  into  the 
Emperor's  presence.  When  they  got  there  they  found  the 
Emperor  so  overcome  with  rage  that  he  darted  fire  wherever 
he  looked,  and  he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  slaughter.  The 
Moghal  made  his  complaint  to  the  Emperor,  saying :  ''  This 
captive  of  mine  belongs  to  Sult&n  Bahadar's  Court,  and  this 
Hindu  has  carried  him  off  by  force.''  Khushhdl  Beg,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  Guards,  had  been  once  sent  on  a 
message  to  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  and  was  acquainted  with  Bachhu's 
position  and  accomplishments;  so  he  said,  ''My  Eling,  this 
man  is  Bachhii  the  minstrel,  the  prince  of  all  singers."  The 
Emperor  looked  sharply  towards  him,  and  he  repeated  his 
words,  and  added:  ^'O  King,  he  has  probably  no  equal  as  a 
singer  and  reciter  in  all  Hindiist&n."  The  Emperor's  fury 
began  to  abate ;  so  he  said,  ''  Sing  something."  Bachhii  was 
especially  skilled  in  Persian  sentimental  ditties ;  he  began  to 
sing  one  of  these.  When  the  Emperor  heard  it  his  whole 
demeanour  changed,  and  the  rivers  of  his  mercy  began  to  flow. 
He  put  oS  his  red  dress  and  put  on  a  green  one ;  and,  having 
bestowed  a  dress  of  honour  on  Bachhii,  said  to  him,  ''  Bachhii, 
ask  whatever  you  wish,  I  will  not  deny  it  to  you."  Bachhii 
replied  that  many  of  his  kinsmen  had  been  made  prisoners, 
and  he  desired  their  release.  The  Emperor  bound  his  own 
quiver  about  Bachhii's  loins,  put  him  on  one  of  his  own  horses, 
and  desired  that  whomsoever  Bachhii  might  release,  no  one 
was  to  interfere  with  them.  Bachhii  rode  off,  and  whenever 
he  saw  any  of  his  acquaintances  he  declared  them  to  be  his 
kinsfolk,   and   released   them.      This    was    reported    to    the 
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Emperor^  and  complaint  was  made  that  Bachhu  released  not 
only  his  kinsmen^  but  those  who  were  perfect  strangers^  and 
did  this  purposely,  making  no  difference  between  those  who 
were  akin  to  him  and  those  who  were  otherwise.  The  Emperor 
said,  *'  Let  it  pass.  If  to-day  he  had  asked  me  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Bahddar,  I  should  not  have  refused  his  request.'^ 
Bachhu  was  taken  into  the  Emperor's  service,  and  it  is  said 
that  every  gift  which  he  received  while  in  the  Emperor's 
employ  he  made  over  to  the  Moghal,  and  said  regarding  this  : 
*'  This  man  gave  me  my  life ;  how  can  I  make  him  any  sufS- 
cient  return  for  that? '' 

I  had  these  particulars  from  my  father,  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion  as  one  of  the  Emperor's  selected  attendants.  In 
the  end,  Bachhu  ran  away  and  went  to  Sult&n  Bah&dar.  The 
Emperor  remarked,  '^  Bachhu  has  done  very  foolishly.  I  was 
so  fond  of  him,  and  should  have  treated  him  so  well,  that  he 
ought  to  have  forgotten  Sult&n  Bah&dar/'  They  say  that  when 
he  came  to  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  the  latter  monarch  exclaimed : 
'^To-day  I  have  regained  all  I  had  lost  I  and  the  sight  of 
Bachhu  has  banished  all  grief  and  sorrow  from  my  heart.  I 
have  now  no  desire  unfulfilled.  God  has  given  me  all  that  I 
have  asked  of  Him." 

Sult&n  Bah&dar  fled  from  Mandii  to  Ch&mp&nir,  a  fort 
belonging  to  Gujar&t.  Having  placed  it  in  charge  of  IkhtULr 
Khdn  tvazir,  and  Bdjah  Nar  Sing  D^,  entitled  Khdnhd  R&jah, 
he  went  off  to  S6rath  by  way  of  Kambh&iat,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  port  of  Did. 

Hum&iun  marched  from  Mandii  to  Chdmp&nir,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  fort.*  There  was  a  large  mortar,  called  Bah&dar 
Sb&h's  mortar,  there.  The  men  of  the  garrison  were  unable 
to  get  it  up  into  the  fort.  They  had  laboured  hard  to  do  so, 
but  had  got  it  only  half-way  up  when  the  banner  of  Hum^iiin 

*  When  Humaidn  arrived  at  Ch&mp&n£r  he  hastened  on  to  Kambhiiat. 
Soltin  Bahidar  had  obtained  fresh  horses  there,  and  went  on  to  D£u.  Ha- 
m&itin  arrired  at  Kambh&iat  on  the  very  day  be  left,  and  he  returned  from 
thence  to  the  siege  of  Chimpinir. — "Tab.  Akbari." 
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came  in  sight.  Then  they  knocked  three  holes  in  the  mortar 
and  left  it  where  it  was.  Bumi  Eh&n  saw  it,  and  told  Hu- 
m&iun  that  he  could  mend  it.  He  filled  the  three  holes  with 
haft'jdsh.  Although  its  range  was  less  than  before,  it  was 
still  very  effective.  It  is  said  that  the  first  shot  which  Rumi 
Kh&n  discharged  brought  down  a  gate  of  the  fort.  The 
second  tore  up  and  utterly  destroyed  a  great  fig-tree  which 
stood  near  the  gate.  .  These  results  greatly  terrified  the 
garrison. 

There  was  in  the  fort  a  Firangi  named  Saktd,  whom 
Sult&n  Bah&dar  had  converted  to  Isl&m,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Firang  Khdn.  This  man  said,  '^  I  also  will 
take  a  shot,  and  hit  the  muzzle  of  that  mortar/'  Ikhti&r 
Kh&n  promised  to  reward  him  if  he  succeeded.  He  fired,  and 
the  first  shot  struck  the  mortar  on  the  muzzle  and  shattered 
it.  The  men  in  the  fort  were  delighted.  Ikhti&r  Kh&n  gave 
Firang  Khdn  some  trifle,  but  Rdjah  Nar  Sing  Deo  gave  him 
seven  mans  of  gold.  The  B&jah  had  been  left  in  the  fort  by 
Sultdn  fiahddar  because  he  was  badly  wounded  and  unfit  to 
travel.  When  the  noise  of  the  cannonade  became  general, 
his  wounds  grew  worse,  and  he  died.  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  on 
being  told  of  it,  said,  ''  Alas !  Ch&mpdnir  is  lost."  The 
wazir  Afzal  Kh&n  inquired  if  he  had  received  news  of  it, 
and  he  replied,  ^'  No ;  but  Nar  Sing  is  dead,  and  whence  will 
that  wretched  mulld  Ikhti&r  Eh&n  find  courage,  to  hold 
out?" 

S^d  Jaldl,  entitled  Manowar-ul-Mulk  Bukh&ri,  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends,  often  said  that  the  fort  of  Ch&mp&nir 
was  such  that,  if  an  old  woman  threw  stones  from  the  top,  no 
one  in  the  world  could  attack  it.  How  great  then  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Hum&iun  to  take  such  a  fort  with  ease  I  The 
way  in  which  it  was  taken  was  this.  One  night  two  hundred 
Kolis  were  sent  out  of  the  fort  to  bring  in  grain,  although  the 
provisions  in  the  fort  were  sufficient  against  a  siege  of  ten 
years.     When    they    came   down    out  of  the  fort  they  came 
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across  one  of  the  trenches  and  were  aU  made  prisoners ;  they 
were  taken  before  the  Emperor  Humfiiiin,  who  gave  orders 
for  their  execution.  Seventy  or  eighty  had  been  killed  when 
one  of  the  remainder  said,  '*  If  you  do  not  kill  us  we  will 
show  you  a  way  of  getting  into  the  fort  without  the  garrison 
knowing  anything  about  it."  This  was  reported  to  Hum4iun, 
and  he  ordered  that  the  K61is  should  be  brought  before  him. 
He  spoke  to  them  kindly^  and  told  them  to  take  some  of  his 
brave  men  under  their  guidance.  At  night  the  wretched 
K6I1S  led  the  soldiers  to  the  top  of  the  fort  by  a  way  which 
was  unknown  alike  to  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  They  got 
up  when  the  garrison  was  off  its  guard,  and  as  soon  as  they 
got  up,  the  soldiers,  shouting  "  Allah  I  Allah !  "  charged  the 
garrison.  The  latter  were  astounded,  and  to  them  it  seemed 
as  if  their  assailants  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Some 
threw  themselves  down  the  mountain,  some  were  killed,  and 
some  fled  with  Ikhtidr  Kh&n  into  the  citadel  called  Muliyah. 
Hum&iun's  forces  took  possession  of  the  fortress  itself,  and  on 
the  next  day  Ikhti&r  Eh&n  asked  for  quarter  and  surrendered 
the  citadel.  Ikhti&r  Eh&n  made  his  obeisance.  He  was  a 
clever  and  learned  man,  of  a  happy  temper,  an  astronomer, 
clever  at  riddles,  a  poet,  and  wonderfully  skilled  in  all  the 
arts.  Hum&iun  was  greatly  pleased  with  him.  He  delighted 
in  his  company,  and  showered  very  great  bounties  upon 
him. 

After  the  fall  of  Ch&mp&nir  Hum&iiin  went  to  Kambh&iat, 
and  after  making  some  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
went  to  Ahmad&bfid,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of  Ohi&spur^ 
two  kds  to  the  south  of  that  city.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Kutb-ul-Akt&b  Burh&n-ud-din  at  the  village  of  fiatoh, 
three  kds  from  Ahmad&b&d.  Humdiun  now  heard  of  the 
rebellion,  in  Bihar  and  Jonpiir,  of  Shir  Ehdn  Afghan  Siir, 
who  afterwards  became  king  with  the  title  of  Slur  Sh&h. 
Hum&iun  left  his  brother  Mirzd  'Askari  at  Ahmaddbdd,  K4sim 
Beg   at  Bhanij,  Yddg&r   N&sir   Mirz&  at    Pattau,    and   B&b& 
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Beg  Jal&ir^  father  of  Sh&ham  Beg  Kh&n  Jal&ir^  at  Chdm- 
pdnir.*  He  himself  went  oflf  to  A'grah  by  way  of  A'sir  and 
Burh&npvir. 

At  this  time^  of  the  nobles  of  Sult&n  Bahddar^  Malik  Amin 
Nas  held  Ranthambor^  Malik  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  Buni&ni  held 
Chit6ry  and  Malik  Shamshir-ul-Mulk  held  Ajmir.  These, 
nobles  concerted  together^  and  raised  nearly  twenty  thousand 
horse,  which  they  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Pattan.  From  thence  they  wrote  to  Sult&n  Bahfidar  for 
permission  to  attack  Y&dg&r  N&sir  Mirz&.  The  Sult&n  refused, 
and  particularly  forbade  them  to  risk  a  battle  before  he  arrived^ 
and  telling  them  that  he  would  join  them  immediately.  When 
he  arrived^  Y&dg&r  N&sir  Mirz&^  considering  himself  too  weak 
to  risk  a  battle^  withdrew  to  Ahmad&b&d.  Sult&n  Bah&dar 
entered  Pattan,  and  then  followed  Yddg&r  Ndsir  to  Ahmad- 
&b&d.  On  his  approach  'the  enemy  came  out  of  the  city  and 
encamped  at  Ghi&spiir.  Bahddar  followed,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  oyer  against  Ghidspur. 
The  Sult£n,  expecting  the  enemy  would  give  battle  on  the 
morrow,  was  occupied  all  night  long  with  his  preparations  for 
the  battle.  The  enemy  lighted  a  great  many  lamps  in  their 
camp,  left  them  burning,  but  themselves  withdrew  in  the  night 
to  Mahmud&b&d.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  this  was  dis- 
covered, the  Sult&n  pursued,  and  on  the  same  day  reached  the 
village  of  K^nj,  three  k6s  from  Mahmud&b&d,  and  encamped 
there.  Here  he  learned  that  the  enemy's  force  from  Bharuj 
had  formed  a  junction  vrith  the  other  army  in  Mahmud- 
&b&d. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  a  battle 
began  which  was  most  fiercely  contested.  The  Moghals,  un- 
able to  sustain  the  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  which  played 
upon  them,  charged  down  upon  the  Sultdn's  division,  broke 
and  scattered  it,  and  the  day  was  nearly  lost ;  but  some  brave 

*  Or,  according  to  another  version,  "  Mirza  Hindil  at  Ahmadibild,  KiMim 
fieg  at  Bharuj  (Broach),  and  Hindu  Beg  at  Pattan." 
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warriors.  Said  Mub&rak  BukMri,  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiu^ 
and  othersi  stood  firm  as  rocks^  and,  though  assailed  by  the 
sword  and  a  rain  of  arrows  and  other  missiles^  kept  their 
ground  like  a  wall.  At  last  the  Moghal  soldiers  began  to 
plunder^  and  the  Sult&n's  men,  rallying^  re-formed  round  these 
brave  men,  and  in  turn  charged  the  enemy,  and  fighting 
bravely,  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  once  changed,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back.  The  waters  of  the  Mahindn  were 
high,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  perished  by  drowning.  The 
Sultdn  pursued  the  defeated  Moghals  beyond  the  borders  of 
Gujar&t,  and  there  desisting,  returned  to  Ch&mp&nir,  and 
halted  there  ;  but  he  sent  on  his  sister's  son,  Muhamad  Sh&h 
A'siri  to  follow  up  the  pursuit.  The  enemy,  unable  to  make 
any  stand  in  M^wah,  went  on  to  U^jain,  and  Muhamad  Sh&h 
pursued  them  thither,  and  encamped  on  the  lake  of  K&liy&d, 
which  was  formed  by  Sult&n  Ghi&s-ud-din  of  Mandii.  Sult4n 
Bah&dar  returned  victorious  to  Ahmadab&d.  The  stay  of 
Mirz&  'Askari  and  the  other  nobles  in  Gujar&t  was  nine 
months  and  some  days.  The  Firangis,  however,  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  building  a  fort  for  themselves  at  Dili.  The 
Sult&n  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  and  set  himself  to  devise 
some  method  of  expelling  those  vile  robbers  thence. 

During  the  days  of  his  misfortune,  after  his  defeat  by  the 
Emperor  Humfiiun,  as  related  above,  Sult&n  Bah^ar  came 
to  Dill.  The  Firangis  tendered  their  services,  and  spoke  him 
fair,  saying  that  all  the  seaports  were  in  their  hands,  and 
that  if  he  went  to  any  of  these  ports  they  would  be  glad  to 
assist  him  in  any  possible  way.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  then  placed,  the  Sult&n  conducted  himself  in  a 
friendly  manner  towards  them.  One  day  they  came  to  him 
and  stated  that  the  merchants  of  their  ports  who  came  to 
the  island  of  Dili  were  obliged  to  leave  their  goods  and  mer- 
chandise lying  about ;  but  if  the  Sult&n  would  give  them  as 
much  land  in  the  island  as  a  cow's  hide,  they  would  build  four 
walls  round  it,  and  then  they  would  store  their  property  in  it. 
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and  would  feel  at  their  ease  about  it.  The  Sult&n  granted 
their  request.* 

When  Bah&dar  was  called  away  from  Dm  to  oppose  his 
enemies^  the  Firangis  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
They  cut  a  hide  up  into  strips^  and  enclosed  as  much  ground 
as  they  could  measure  with  them.  Then  they  built  a  strong 
stone  fort^  and  armed  it  with  guns  and  muskets^  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  it.  When  intelligence  o£  their  proceedings 
reached  the  Sult&n  he  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  began  to 
think  over  the  means  of  turning  them  out ;  but  he  sought 
to  do  it  by  trick  and  stratagem^  and  thus  to  gain  his  object 
easily. 

With  this  intention  he  left  Ahmad&b&d  and  came  to  Kam- 
bh&iat ;  after  a  short  stay  he  went  on  to  Dm.  The  Firangis 
knew  that  he  had  not  come  there  without  some  object.  He 
showed  them  much  courtesy^  but  they  suspected  there  was 
something  behind  it.  When  the  Sult&n  had  encamped  at  the 
village  of  Kh6kkatah,  on  the  coast  of  Diu^  he  sent  Niir  Mu- 
hamad  Khalil,  one  of  his  personal  attendants^  to  the  Firangis^ 
with  directions  to  use  every  means  and  artifice  he  knew  to 
bring  their  Captain  (Kaptdn)  to  him.  The  Captain  received 
the  silly  man  with  great  attention  and  honour^  and  treated 
him  hospitably.  While  the  messenger  was  under  the  influence 
of  wine  the  Captain  asked   him  about  the   Sult&n's  designs^ 

*  The  text  has  been  allowed  to  stand  as  in  the  majority  of  the  MSS. ;  bat 
the  MS.  A  has  also  another  passage  which  is  possibly  part  of  the  original 
work,  and  which  therefore  is  here  given  in  a  condensed  form.  "  The  writer 
has  written  down  this  story  as  he  heard  it ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  Snlt&n  should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  believe  these  enemies  of  his 
state  and  faith.  The  writer  is  nnable  to  accept  the  story.  It  is,  indeed, 
manifestly  improbable  that  the  Firangfs  should  only  have  asked  for  so  much 
land  as  a  cow's  hide  could  cover,  because  such  an  amount  of  land  was 
clearly  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  however  high  they  might  build  their 
walls.  Such  a  request,  therefore,  would  have  been  clearly  and  openly 
fraudulent,  and  either  the  Sult&n's  ministers,  or  he  himself,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  these  Firangfs,  must  have 
detected  the  fraud.  It  seems  very  probable  that  when  he  took  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Diu  his  courtiers  were  all  in  a  panic  in  respect  to  the  Emperor 
Humiiiin,  and  made  friends  with  the  Firangis,  and  hoped,  if  the  Emperor 
did  come  on  in  pursuit,  to  obtain  aid  from  them,  and  therefore,  to  gain  their 
favour,  willingly  allowed  them  openly  to  build  the  fort." 
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and  the  foolish  fellow  said  what  ought  not  to  have  been  said, 
and  divulged  the  Sult&n's  intentions^  and  80  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  night  passed.  In 
the  morning  the  Captain  said^  "  I  am  the  Sult&n's  humble 
servant^  but  I  am  unwell  and  cannot  wait  upon  him."  Niir 
Muhamad^  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion,  returned 
and  made  an  untrue  and  evil-minded  report.  The  Sult&n^ 
fully  trusting  Nur  Muhamad^  believed  his  word^  said  that 
some  fear  or  suspicion  possessed  the  Captain^  and  therefore  he 
(the  Sultdn)  would  go  and  visit  him  and  remove  his  appre- 
hension. ^ 
With  this  object  in  view  Bah&dar  called  for  a  vessel^  and 
took  five  or  six  officers  with  him,  Malik  Amin  Nas  F&ruki^ 
Shujd'at  Kh&n^  Langar  Khdn  son  of  K&dir  Sh&h  of  Mandii^ 
Alp  Khdn  son  of  Sh^khfi  Ehatn^  Sikandar  Kh&n  governor  of 
Satw&s^  and  Gan^sh  R66  brother  of  Medini  R&6.  He  ordered 
that  none  of  them  should  take  any  arms.  The  ministers  and 
nobles  remonstrated^  saying  that  it  was  not  right  for  him  to 
go^  especially  unarmed^  and  that  no  good  would  come  of  it ; 
and  that  if  he  was  determined  to  go  he  ought  at  least  to  take 
a  thousand  armed  men  with  him.  In  accordance  with  the 
text  which  says  there  is  an  appointed  time  for  everyone^  he 
went  on  board  the  vessel  and  set  forth.  The  Captain^  having 
arranged  his  treacherous  preparations,  went  to  the  shore  to 
meet  him.  He  raised  high  his  hat^  and  conducted  him  to  the 
fort,  and  thence  to  his  official  residence.  The  Firangis  put 
down  clothes  of  velvet  and  brocade  and  gold  embroidery  and 
kinkhdb  for  the  Sult&n  to  step  upon^  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
carpets  were  censers  of  silver  and  gold  jewelled,  so  that  they 
might  bum  in  them  aloes  and  other  perfumes  to  overcome  the 
odours  of  the  sea,  and  scattered  plenty  of  rose-water  on  the 
ground  to  keep  down  the  dust  and  disagreeable  sand.  They 
displayed  from  the  ships  and  from  the  forts  the  flags  and 
pennants  and  banners  which  are  the  ensigns  of  the  Firangis, 
and   paid   the  Sultan   every   honour.     The  chief  men  of  the 
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Firangis  came  out  in  all  civility  to  meet  the  Sult&n  on  the  sea- 
shore^ and  when  the  Sult&n's  boat  drew  near  they  lifted  their 
hats  on  high^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Firangis  when  they  salute 
their  friends.  As  he  landed,  in  their  cunning  they  bowed  the 
crowns  of  their  heads  in  the  dust  of  his  footsteps^  and  the 
Captain  waved  plates  upon  plates  of  gold^  and  shield  upon 
shield  of  jewels,  round  the  Sult&n's  head  as  largesse.  As  the 
Sult&n  moved  on^  the  Captain  continually  lifted  his  hat  off  his 
head  and  saluted,  and  made  reverence  before  him.  In  this 
fashion  he  conducted  the  Sult&n  to  his  abode^  and  seated 
Um  on  the  seat  of  honour^  using  a  great  show  of  polite- 
ness to  cover  his  designs.  The  Sultdn  also  was  weaving  a 
plot^  but  fate  was  not  in  accord  with  his  plans^  and  he  did 
no  good. 

When  they  had  finished  their  conversation  and  statements, 
the  Firangi  dogs  made  to  each  other  a  signal  which  they  had 
preconcerted^  and  made  ready  their  weapons.  The  Sult&n 
perceived  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  that  fortune 
and  prosperity  had  deserted  him.  The  amirs  saidj  ^'  Did  we 
not  tell  you  that  you  would  bring  ruin  upon  us?"  He 
replied  that  fate  had  so  ruled  it.  He  rose  up^  and  the 
Firangis  rushed  in  on  every  side ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  had 
got  near  to  the  boat  when  a  Firangi  killed  him  with  a  sword- 
cut^  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  water.  The  amirs  who 
accompanied  him  were  also  killed.  This  happened  on  the 
3rd  Ramaz&n,  a.h.  943  (14th  February,  a.d.  1537).  The 
chronogram  composed  by  Ikhti&r  Kh&n  toazir  is-^Sultdiu 
ul'bar,  Shahld-ul-bahr,  **  King  of  the  Land,  Martyr  of  the 
Sea.'' 

It  is  said  that  when  Sult&n  Bah&dar  was  marching  to  Diu 
and  arrived  at  Mangi6r,  which  is  forty  kds  from  Diu,  Kfizi 
Mahmud,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  E&zis  of  that  town,  told 
him  that  there  was  a  man  there  who  was  an  innovator, 
whom  they  called  Sh^kh  B&ban  of  Surat;  and  besides  his 
innovations,  if  anyone  desired  him  to  repeat  the  creed  {kalu 
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mah),  he  would  not  repeat  it.  The  Sult&n  ordered  him  to  be 
sent  for^  and  when  they  brought  him  to  the  darbdr,  sent  to 
him  and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  creed.  He  said,  *'  I  will 
not  repeat  it."  They  asked,  "Why  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  under- 
stand myself  and  God  understands  me ;  who  else  is  there  who 
has  a  right  to  ask  me  to  do  this,  or  that  I  should  repeat  the 
creed  to  him  ?  **  The  Sult&n  told  them  to  take  him  out,  and 
if  he  would  say  the  creed  to  let  him  go,  if  not,  to  put  him  to 
death;  but,  although  he  was  much  urged,  he  still  refused, 
and  at  length  the  Sult&n  gave  the  order  for  his  execution. 
When  the  executioner  drew  his  sword,  he  said,  '^Tell  tht 
Sult&n  that  the  third  day  after  my  death  shall  be  the  first  of 
his  destruction  " ;  and  as  the  Almighty  decreed  it  so  it  came 
to  pass.  Sult&n  Bah&dar  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years ;  so  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  old  at  his  death. 


[A.D.  1587.1  QQQ 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

BBfGN    OP   MUHAMAD    SHAH    fAb^kI. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar,  the  chief  ministers  and 
nobles^  such  as  ^Imad-nl-Mulk  Malik  Jiu^  Darii  Kh&n  Hus^n^ 
Ikhtifir  Kh&n^  Kh&n  Jiu,  and  others,  wrote  to  Muhamad  Sh&h 
Fdniki^  King  of  A^sir  and  Burh&npur^  and  son  of  the  sister  of 
the  deceased  Sult&n,  who  was  at  U^jain^  in  the  territories  of 
M&lwah^  with  six  thousand  horse^  informing  him  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  Ahmadfibad;  for  the 
late  Sult&n  had  during  his  lifetime  named  Muhamad  Sh&h  as 
his  heir-apparent,  had  seated  him  on  the  throne^  and  had 
desired  all  the  ministers  and  amirs  to  salute  and  accept  him. 
The  Sult&n's  object  in  thus  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was 
to  let  all  the  nobles  and  people  know  that  the  kingdom  would 
ultimately  fall  to  Muhamad  Sh&h,  and  that  was  because 
Sult&n  Bahddar  had  nominated  him  to  march  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Dakhin,  and  named  several  nobles  who  were  to 
accompany  him ;  but  some  of  these  were  his  equals  in  rank''^ 
and,  indeed,  thought  themselves  superior  in  dignity  to  him^ 
such  as  Mallu  Kh&n^  ruler  of  M&lwah^  Sikandar  Kh&n,  ruler 
of  Satw^,  and  Silhadi  Bdjput  of  R&isin.  These  nobles  were 
unwilling  to  accompany  him^  and  testified  their  disgust. 
Suit&n    Bahddar    therefore  placed    Muhamad   Sh&h    on  the 

*  Thoogh  an  independent  prince,  Muhamad  Sh&h  was  also  a  noble  and 
fendatorj  of  the  Oourt  of^hmad&bid. 
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throne,  and  himself  made  him  a  aaldm,  so  that  there  shonld 
be  no  ground  for  anyone  else  to  refuse  to  do  so. 

At  the  time  of  Sult&n  Bahddar's  deaths  Ikhti&r  Eh4n  and 
Afzal  Kh&n  tvaztr,  were  at  Ahmad&bdd  ;  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  Malik 
Jin,  son  of  Tawakkul^  chief  of  the  royal  khasah-khails,  a 
very  conceited  and  important  person^  was  at  Barodah.  When 
he  heard  of  the  event  he  also  went  to  Ahmad&b&d.  At  the 
time  this  news  came^  Mirzi  Muhamad  Zam&n^  son  of  Badi-uz- 
Zam^n  and  grandson  of  Husen  B^arah^  King  of  Khur^Ls&n, 
of  whom  mention  has  before  been  made^  was  at  the  town  of 
U'nah,  three  kda  from  the  port  of  Did.  He  was  very  ambi- 
tious^ and  aspired  to  rule.  He  went  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Sult&n's  wives^  and  after  offering  many  condolences,  be 
urged  that  the  deceased  had  left  no  son,  but  that  he  was  his 
adopted  brother,  and  if  they  would  adopt  him  as  a  son  and 
assist  him,  he  would  conduct  the  government  of  Gujarfit  as  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  for  he  was  best  fitted  for  such  a  posi- 
tion both  by  character  and  descent.  His  real  object  was,  if 
they  agreed,  to  get  from  them  some  treasure  and  jewels,  and 
to  expend  these  in  raising  an  army.  The  ladies  replied  that 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  ladies  of  Persia  did  not  interfere 
in  politics,  and  that  they  pursued  a  similar  course.  They  had 
no  experience  or  skill  in  such  matters;  they  concerned 
themselves  with  nothing  beyond  the  allowances  given  them 
for  food  and  raiment.  The  question  which  he  raised  would 
be  settled  by  the  ministers,  and  he  should  address  himself  to 
them. 

When  the  pretensions  of  Mirzi  Muhamad  Zam&n  became 
generally  known,  the  nobles  at  Ahmaddb&d  came  to  the  reso- 
lution that  the  task  of  putting  him  down  must  take  precedence 
of  all  other  matters,  and  should  be  entrusted  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk, 
and  that  he  ought  to  undertake  the  work  in  person.  The 
wazir,  Ikhtidr  Kh&n,  was  especially  urgent.  He  said,  ''  I  am 
a  man  of  the  pen,  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  is  a  man  of  the  sword; 
there  is  not  his  equal  now  in  Gujarat,''   This  speech  displeased 
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Afzal  Kh&Q^  and  he  said,  ''Bight  Kh&n,  you  have  spoken 
well.  ^Im&d-ul-Mulk  is  both  a  man  of  the  sword  and  a  man 
of  the  pen^  and  is  without  equal  among  all  the  royal  khdasah- 
khails ;  but  he  never  acts  righteously,  and  there  is  no  rule  of 
decency  which  he  has  not  violated/'  <Im&d-ul-Mulk  was 
greatly  enraged  at  these  words,  but  he  started  with  a  large 
army  for  Sorath  to  put  down  Mirzi  Muhamad  Zam&n.  When 
he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  U'nah  the  Mirzfi  came  out 
and  bravely  offered  battle  ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  exile. 

When  the  news  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar's  death  and  of  Mu- 
hamad Zam^n  Mirz&'s  pretensions  were  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor  Hum&iun,  he  remarked :  ''  If  that  black  stone " 
(meaning  'Im&d-ul-Mulk)  ''  still  lives,  Muhamad  Zam&n  Mirz& 
will  never  attain  his  object.''  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  returned  vic- 
torious and  in  triumph  to  Ahmad&b&d.  Afzal  Ehfin  then 
observed  to  Ikhtidr  Kh&n  (they  were  both  of  them  men  of 
great  wisdom  and  ability)  that  even  before  his  victory  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk's  head  was  somewhat  turned^  and  that  now  nothing 
was  likely  to  content  him;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  act  on  what  they  had  already  said  and  written  to 
each  other,  and  to  resign  their  offices  and  retire  into  private 
life.  Ikhtidr  Khdn  said  that  he  himself  l;ad  always  been  well 
disposed  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  as  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
evil  from  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  he  did  not  see  why  the  laitter  should 
mistrust  him.  Afzal  Kh&n^  who  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  foresight,  replied :  ''  I,  too,  am  a  supporter  of  his, 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  go  into  retirement ! ''  Ikh- 
tidr  Eh4n  took  no  heed  to  Afzal  Kh&n's  warning,  so  the 
latter  said  to  himself :  ''  Ikhti&r  Eh&n  is  an  old  man,  and  his 
brain  is  enfeebled  by  age ;  I  must  take  heed  to  myself/'  He 
accordingly  went  to  his  house,  put  away  from  him  all  worldly 
matters,  and,  retiring  into  his  house^  locked  all  the  doors,  and 
kept  the  key  himself,  and  allowed  no  one  to  come  to  him  ex- 
cept one  servant  -,  and  even  this  man  did  not  live  with  him, 
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but  every  morning  brought  liis  daily  supply  of  food.  It  is 
said  that  when  Sultdn  Mahmud  (III.)  plundered  the  house  of 
'Alam  Khdn,  he  passed  by  Afzal  Khan's  house^  which  was  on 
the  roadside.  Afzal  Khdn  came  out  and  saluted  the  Sult&a  ; 
but  up  to  that  time  no  one  had  seen  him^  nor  had  he  ever 
set  foot  out  of  his  house.  One  darwesh  ouly^  who  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him^  used  occasionally  to  visit 
him^  and  he  used  himself  to  unlock  the  door  and  admit  him^ 
and  converse  with  him ;  and  when  he  dismissed  him  he  would 
again  lock  the  door.  What  befell  Ikhtidr  Khdn  will  be  related 
presently,  as  will  be  also  the  story  of  the  plunder  of  'Alam  Kh&n's 
house. 

When  the  letter  from  the  ministers  of  Gujarat,  announ- 
cing Bah^dar  Sh&h's  death  and  summoning  him  to  Gujardt, 
reached  Muhamad  Shdh,  he  never  said  a  word  to  anyone 
in  his  army^  but,  from  the  affectiou  which  he  bore  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  the  world  lost  all  attraction  in  his  eyes;  and  the 
marks  of  sorrow  and  grief  and  anguish  were  manifest  in  his 
countenance.  From  being  a  cheerful  man  he  became  down- 
cast, and  all  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  the  flesh  became 
distasteful  to  him;  he  fasted  all  day,  aud  in  the  evening 
merely  tasted  a  few  curds^  and  then  passed  the  whole  night 
in  prayer.  He  never  spoke  a  word  to  anyone,  but  now  and 
then  there  escaped  from  his  lips,  as  if  with  a  sigh^  the  words, 
"  I  consume,  I  consume  I  "  At  this  time  he  commanded  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  thousand  horse.  Some  of  his  nobles 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Gujarat,  but  he  said  to  them :  "  If  you  gave  me  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  habitable  world,  without  the  Sult£n^  who 
was  dear  to  me  as  life,  it  would  be  distasteful  to  me."  At  last, 
on  the  seventieth  day  after  the  murder  of  Bahddar  Sh&h,  Mu- 
hamad Shdh  departed  this  life. 

When  the  news  of  Muhamad  Shah's  decease  reached  the 
ears  of  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  Gujardt,  they  agreed  that 
there  was  no  other  heir  to  the  throne  except  Mahmud  Khiin^ 
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the  son  of  Latif  Kh&n,  the  brother  of  Sult&n  Bahadar.  The 
said  Mahmiid  Eh&n  and  Mubiirak  Khdn^  the  brother  of  Mu- 
hamad  Shdh^  were  both  in  confinement  at  the  town  of  Bidwal^ 
in  Khdndesh. 

It  is  said  that  Bahddar  Ehdn,  jealous  of  his  throne^  sent  all  his 
brothers  and  relatives  to  the  kingdom  of  Death  ;  save  only  this 
Mahmud  Khdn,  who  at  that  time  was  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
not  one  was  left  alive.  One  day  the  Sult&n  sent  for  him,  with 
the  intention  of  sending  him  also  to  visit  his  relations  in  the 
house  of  death ;  but  when  he  looked  upon 'the  Kh&n  a  feeling  of 
compassion  came  over  him.^  He  lifted  up  the  child  with  both 
hands,  and  the  latter^  as  little  children  are  wont  to  do^  tossed 
out  his  hands  and  feet,  and  drew  them  in  again.  Accidentally 
the  child's  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  Sult&n's  beard,  on 
which  he  said :  ''  You  have  claimed  the  protection  of  my  beard ! 
Then  I  grant  you  your  life.*'  And  he  returned  him  to  his 
keepers,  and  desired  them  to  educate  him.  One  day  he  sent 
for  him,  and  his  keepers  took  him  away  from  school  and  ^ 
brought  him,  dressed  just  as  he  was,  to  the  Sult&n.  When 
the  Sult&n  cast  his  eyes  on  him,  he  perceived  that  his  clothes 
were  covered  with  black  spots.  On  this  he  rebuked  the 
keepers,  saying :  "  Ye  ignorant  fools !  do  you  thus  treat 
princes,  and  bring  them  into  public  assemblies  with  their 
clothes  disfigured  by  stains !  If  ever  they  come  to  power  and 
rule,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  for  this."  It  so  happened 
that  Muhamad  Shdh  was  present  at  that  assembly,  and  when 
Sult&n  Bahddar  perceived  him,  he  said :  '*  Since  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom  will  ultimately  come  to  you,  I  confide 
Mahmud  Eh&n  to  you ;  do  you  dispose  of  him  as  you  deem 
advisable."  Muhamad  Sh&h  gave  both  Mubdrak  Ehdn,  his 
own  brother,  and  Mahmud  Ehdn  in  charge  to  Malik  Shams- 
ud-din,  and  desired  him  to  keep  them  both  under  surveillance 
in  his  house  at  Bidwal. 

When   Muhamad   Shdh    died  his   son  was  an  infant,  and 

*  Lit.  *'  a  vein  of  mercy  ran  throngb  his  body."  ^ 
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not  fit  to  rule ;  nevertheless,  the  ministers  decided  that 
he  should  succeed  his  father^  and  they  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  His  ministers  considered  that^  as  Mub&rak  Kh&n 
was  young  and  able>  and  that  if  he  revolted  he  might 
very  likely  obtain  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  him 
to  death.  They  therefore  sent  from  the  seat  of  government 
at  Burhfinpur  a  guard,  to  bring  Mub&rak  Eh&n  firom  prison, 
and  to  put  him  to  the  sword.  As  has  been  said^  when  the 
courtiers  and  nobles  of  Gujardt  were  made  aware  of  Solt&n 
Muhamad's  decease,  they  unanimously  determined  to  raise 
Mahmiid  Eh&n  to  the  throne.  Accordingly  they  wrote  to 
Shams-ud-din^  saying  that  after  the  death  of  Sult&n  Bah&dar 
the  eyes  of  all  Gujar&t  were  turned  to  Muhamad  Sh&h ;  but 
since  it  was  God^s  will  that  he  also  should  die,  there  was  now 
no  heir  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Gujardt  except  Mahmiid 
Eh&n,  and  it  was  essential  that  he  should  be  sent  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Mukbil  Ehdn,  the  brother  of 
Ikhti&r  Eh&n,  was  deputed  to  bring  the  prince,  and  Malik 
Shams-ud-din  delivered  Mahmud  Ehdn^  into  his  charge.  The 
Malik  also  sent  Mub&rak  Kh&n  to  Burhdnpur. 

It  is  said  that  the  nobles  of  Muhamad  Sh&h  placed  Mn- 
b&rak  Ehfin  in  the  charge  of  a  noble  named  'Arab  Eh&n^  with 
orders  to  secure  him  for  the  night,  since  on  the  morrow,  as  had 
been  agreed^  he  would  be  put  to  death.  'Arab  ELh&n  took 
him  home,  and  told  him  to  do  whatever  his  heart  desired  that 
nighty  for  he  must  know  well  what  would  become  of  him  in 
the  morning.  Mub&rak  Eh&n's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
said :  '*  I  wish  that  you  would  take  the  bonds  off  my  hands 
and  feet,  and  befriend  me,  and  let  them  see  what  I  can  do.  If 
I  am  killed,  my  desires  will  be  at  an  end ;  but  if,  by  the  will 
of  fate,  I  survive,  I  will  reward  you  in  a  way  that  has  never 
yet  been  heard  of."  The  Almighty  turned  the  heart  of  'Arab 
Ehdn  in  favour  of  Mub&rak  Eh&n,  and  he  released  his  feet 
from  the  bonds  and  took  his  part.  Mubfirak  Eh&n  and  'Arab 
Kh^Uj  with  several  friends  and  adherents,  went  early  in  the 
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morning,  with  drawn  swords^  to  the  royal  darbdr.  The 
guards  had  gone  to  their  homes^  and  there  was  nobody  there 
but  a  few  domestic  servants.  Of  them  a  few  were  killed, 
and  some  ran  off  in  a  panic.  Mubarak  Kh&n  seized  his  nephew 
and  put  him  in  confinement.  He  then  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  and  sent  a  message  to  the  nobles,  saying  : ''  The  regency 
during  my  nephew's  minority  belongs  of  right  to  me ;  every 
noble  who  submits^  and  is  obedient^  shall  have  his  appoint- 
ments continued  to  him."  The  nobles  perceived  that  the  matter 
had  passed  out  of  their  hands^  and  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  yield.  Things  went  on  quietly  during  the  day.  At 
night  he  had  his  nephew  killed,  and  in  the  morning  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne.  Every  noble  who  came  saluted 
him,  and  stood  with  hands  clasped  in  his  presence.  Coins 
were  struck  in  his  name;  his  title  was  changed  to  Mub&rak 
Shah. 


4^6  gujabXt.  rMiit&nSSi 
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CHAPTER   XIV/ 

BEIGN   OF   SULTAN   MAHMtJD   m. 

Sulta'n  Mahmu'd  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  h.  948* 
(a.d.  1537),  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Bahr&m  Eh&n^  a  prince  of  Sind,  of  the 
Helper  tribe  of  Tamim.f  He  was  born  in  S6rath  in  the  year 
H.  932  (a.d.  1526),  in  the  reign  of  Sult&n  MuzafPar.t 

The  khutbah  was  said  and  coins  were  struck  in  the  name  of 
Mahmud.  Im&d-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiu  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  wazivy  and  Darii   Khdn,   whose  name  was  Hus^n, 

•  lOth  Zf.l-hijjah,  944  a.h.  (May  10th,  1538  A.D.).— "TabakAt-i-Akbari" 
and  Firishtah. 

t  "  Of  the  Ansdri  tribe  of  Tamim.''  The  Bani  Tamim  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  desert  Arab  tribes  which  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  Mohamad,  and 
may,  therefore,  have  claimed  the  title  of  Ansiri,  or  '*  Helper,"  though  in 
strictness  that  title  belongs  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Medinah.  It  is  very 
improbable,  however,  that  any  person  of  that  tribe  founded  a  royal  race  in 
Sind.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Tamim  was  one  of  the  earliest  governors  of 
that  province ;  bat  it  was  ruled  for  250  years,  or  more,  by  governors  sent 
from  the  Khalifs.  Even  when  Mansurah  and  Multan  became  independent; 
and  were  ruled  by  princes  said  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  these  do  not  seem  to 
have  claimed  descent  from  the  Tamim  tribe.  See  **  Mahomedan  Historians," 
vol.  i.  p.  154, 456.  It  is  true  that  Ma,mun,  and  after  him  Firishtah,  seem  to  orediit 
this  claim.  There  was,  however,  a  tribe  of  Tamim  in  Sind.  They  were 
Hindus  and  connections  of  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Sumrahs,  who  for  a  long  time 
gave  rulers  to  Sind  (c/.  "  Mahomedan  Historians,"  vol.  i.  p.  256).  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  in  later  times  have  claimed  Arab  descent.  There  are  many 
Biluchis  in  the  Lower  Punjab  who  claim  to  be  *'  Eoreieh,''  but  their  claim 
may  well  be  doubted. 

X  Certain  remarks  follow  here  regarding  the  Sultan's  horoscope ;  thoy  are 
taken  apparently  from  Hindi!  astrology,  and  are  too  imperfect  to  be  produced, 
even  it  if  were  worth  doing  so.  But  they  infer  that  the  Sultan  was  bom  just 
before  the  death  of  Sultin  Muzaffar  his  grandfather,  and  this  fact  tallies 
with  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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received  the  title  Majlis  Qir&ni.  These  two  transacted  the 
business  of  the  wazdrat  in  concert.  Ikhtidr  Ehiin^  wazir  of 
Sultan  Bahddar,  received  personal  charge  of  the  Sultan.  His 
brother^  Mukbil  Khdn/and  L&d  Khfin,  son  of  Mukbil,  were 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  Sult&n,  and  kept  him  as  if  shut 
up  in  a  cupboard.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  Sultdn 
but  the  nobles  above  named.  Some  domestics  in  their  con- 
fidence waited  upon  him  and  furnished  him  with  food^  drink^ 
and  raiment.  He  ate  the  food  they  supplied  and  wore  the 
clothes  they  provided.  Not  a  menial  was  about  him  who  was 
not  a  dependant  of  the  wazira. 

The  Sult&n  was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  treatment,  but  he 
was  so  sagacious  and  prudent  that  he  said  not  a  syllable  to 
anyone^  but  gave  himself  up  to  amusements,  and  occupied 
himself  with  hunting,  and  never  meddled  with^  or  made  any 
inquiry  concerning^  the  affairs  of  government  or  about  the 
army.  He  used  continually  to  say  in  a  languid  way  :  "  When 
a  king  has  two  such  wazira  as  Darii  Ehdn  and  'Imdd-ul- 
Mulk^  what  need  is  there  for  his  troubling  his  head  with 
business  ?  His  royalty  should  give  him  ease  and  comfort, 
and  I  enjoy  these  in  perfection.  What  concern  have  I  with 
affairs  of  state  and  military  matters^  when  I  have  wise  wazirs 
and  nobles  who  will  administer  them  for  the  good  of  the 
country  ?  '*  Sometimes,  to  mislead  his  ministers^  he  would  say : 
'^  What  kind  of  place  is  Makkah,  and  where  is  it?  I  should 
like  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Makkah  and  Medinah.^'  This 
style  of  talk  gratified  the  ministers,  who  governed  the  country 
just  as  they  pleased. 

One  day  L&d  Eh&n,  son  of  Mukbil  Kh&n^  said  to  the 
Sultdn,  *'  If  you  will  give  the  word,  I  will  manage  so  that 
Darid  Khdn  and  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  shall  both  retire  behind  the 
veil  of  death.''  The  Sultan  reflected  that  such  a  scheme  could 
not  be  kept  secret,  for  all  his  attendants  were  the  creatures  of 
the  ministers,  and  that  if  the  ministers  feared  any  danger  from 
him   they  would   soon  make   away   with   him.      The  Sultdn^ 
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therefore^  at  once  rode  to  the  house  of  'Im&d-al-Mnlk  and 
told  him  of  the  proposition  of  Mukbil  Eh&n's  son.  'Imid-nl- 
Mulk  then  sent  for  Dari&  Ehdn^  and  repeated  the  Snlt&n's 
story.  They  went  together  to  the  palace,  and  having  brought 
in  Ikhti&r  Kh&n,  Mukbil  Kh&n,  and  his  son,  they  had  them 
hanged  in  front  of  the  audience-chamber.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  h.  944  (a.d.  1587),  which  date  is  found  in  the  words, 
M^  j^-Uj  Bindhakk  kushtah  ("  unjustly  slain  *') . 

It  is  said  that  when  the  rope  was  put  round  the  neck  of 
Ikhtifir  Kh&n  he  raised  his  hands  and  cried,  ^'O  GNkI,  thou 
knowest  I  am  innocent;  what  these  know  of  me,  I  do  not 
know  myself;  they  are  kiUing  me  unjustly.^'  He  b^^  to 
repeat  the  creed,  and  had  already  said,  ''  L&  Allfih  ilia  ull&h  " 
when  the  executioner  pulled  the  rope.^  When  the  bodies  were 
cold  they  were  cut  down,  and  when  the  rope  which  was  round 
the  throat  of  Ikhtifir  Khfin  was  loosed,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
came  to  himself,  and  the  words  ''  wa  Muhamad  rasul  iUih  *^ 
came  from  his  tongue,  and  he  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  Ikhti&r  Eh&n  was  a  good  and 
righteous  man,  and  he  was  innocent.  When  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
became  aware  of  this  fact,  he  said  to  Darii  Khfin  :  '^  This  man 
has  given  proof  of  his  innocence  and  of  our  having  killed  him 
unjustly;  this  deed  will  bring  an  evil  day  upon  us.''  And 
so  it  proved,  for  eventually  the  Sultan  had  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  put 
to  death  with  torture.  Dari&  Ehfin  fled  his  country,  leaving 
his  wives  and  children,  and  went  to  Dehli,  where  he  died  in 
bitter  repentance.  Their  very  names  and  all  traces  of  them 
have  passed  away. 

Some  little  time  after  Darifi  Ehfin  conceived  that  'Imfid-ul- 
Mulk  assumed  to  himself  too  much  of  the  ministerial  power, 
and  did  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  anyone  else.f     He 

*  The  expressions  ased  may  signify  that  they  were  either  hanged  or 
strangled ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  more  probable. 

t  The  MS.  A.  here  diJGfers  from  all  the  other  MSB.  It  makes  it  appear 
that  Darii  Khan  had  no  provocation  from  'Imid-uI-Mulk,  but  simply  wished 
to  get  all  power  into  his  own  hands. 
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imparted  these  thoughts  to  Fattu  Jiii,  entitled  Muhfifiz  Eh&n, 
who  was  his  close  friend  and  confidant.  They  one  day  took 
the  Sultto  out  from  Ahmad&b&d  on  the  plea  of  hunting,  and 
went  on  hunting  as  far  as  the  river  Mahindri,  thirty  kda  from 
Ahmaddb&d.  He  encamped  there,  and  summoned  the  nobles 
with  their  contingents  from  all  quarters  to  join  him^  and  many 
came,  but  not  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk  or  his  friends.''^  Then  he  sent  a 
message  to  ^Imdd-ul-Mulk,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultdn^  direct- 
ing him  to  retire  to  hiHJdgfr. 

'Im^-ul-Mulk  saw  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  en- 
deavoured to  collect  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
Sult&n  out  of  Darii  Kh&n's  hands  by  force.  He  took  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  Government  treasury  and  gave 
it  to  the  soldiery^  but  not  one  of  the  influential  nobles  or 
chiefs  joined  him.  At  length  he  retired  to  his  jdgir  at  Jhfilfi- 
w&r,  and  the  Sultdn  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d. 

Five  or  six  months  later  Darii  Eh&n  took  the  Sult&n  with  him 
and  led  an  army  against  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  who  made  a  stand  at  the 
village  of  P&tarif  in  parganah  Biramgfion^  but  he  was  defeated. 
Sadar  Eh&n  Zub^ri,  the  commander  of  his  army,  was  killed, 
Sharzah-ul-Mulk  was  taken  prisoner^  and  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  him- 
self fled  to  Burhfinpur  to  Mub&rak  Sh&h,  king  of  that  (Country. 
Dari&  Eh&n  led  the  Sult&n  in  pursuit  to  the  borders  of  Bur- 
h&npiir,  and  sent  a  message  to  Mub&rak  Shfih,  desiring  him  to 
seize  and  deliver  up  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  as  a  rebel,  with  an  intima-r 
tion  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  did  not  comply. 
Mub&rak  Shfih  replied  that  if  the  fugitive  who  had  sought  his 
protection  were  an  infldel  he  could  not  surrender  him,  much 
less  a  friend  like  Im&d-ul-Mulk. 

This  reply  roused  the  anger  of  Dari&  Eh&n  and  he  set  his 
army  in  motion.     A  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Dfingn 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the   MSS.  except  MS.  A.,  which  makes  it 
appear  that  'Irndd-ul-Molk's  fpllowem  were  thus  drawn  away  from  him. 
t  This  name  is  giyen  as  "  M&tari/'  ''  Bajinah/'  "  M^jharu" 
{  This  passage  differs  in  ahnost  all  the  MSS.     Some  have  it  that  Sadar 
Khin  was  taken  alive  and  tortured  to  death.     Probably  Sadar  Khan  was 
killed  and  8hai*zah-al-MuIk  was  put  to  a  cruel  death. 


{ 
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in  Burhanpiir^  iu  which  Mubdrak  Sh&h  was  utterly  defeated, 
and  he  retired  into  the  fort  of  A'sir.  All  his  elephants  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sult&n^  and  they  were  very  fine  and  famous 
animals.  The  army  of  Gujar&t  marched  on  to  Burh&npur^ 
and  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  fled  to  Mandu,  to  K&dir  Sh&h^  ruler  of 
Malwah.  The  Sult&n  remained  some  days  at  Burh&npur^  and 
peace  was  then  made^  on  the  condition  that  the  khutbah  should 
run  and  the  coins  of  that  country  should  be  struck  in  the 
name  of  Sult&n  Mahmiid.  The  Sultan  then  returned  to 
Ahmaddbdd. 

After  this  the  whole  government  of  the  country  of  Gujar&t 
was  in  the  hands  of  Darid  Kh&n.  Sult&n  Mahmud  had  the 
name  of  king,  but  Darii  Khdn  had  all  the  power.  In  those 
days  he  so  ruled  that  all  the  people  of  the  country,  small 
and  greatj  were  satisfied  and  grateful,  and  were  loud  in 
thanks  and  praises^  saying  the  days  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  Bi- 
garha,  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Gujar&t,  had  come  back  again; 
for  everyone  lived  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  enjoyed  himself 
as  his  means  allowed.  The  date  of  his  rule  is  given  by  the 
words  JU  yj»^  {khush'hdl),  "  the  happy  time."  He  granted 
numerous  charitable  pensions^  hardly  any  darwish  in  Gujar&t 
was  without  one.  To  soldiers  who  were  married  he  gave 
irCdms  in  addition  to  their  jdgirs  and  allowances.  It  is  said 
that  he  always  had  a  number  of  farmdns  ready  drawn  up  with 
the  Sult&n^s  seal  attached,  and  the  places  for  the  name  of  the 
grantee  and  the  quantity  of  land  left  blanks  so  that  a  deserving 
person  might  not  have  to  endure  delay  or  the  insolence  of 
officials.  Whenever  he  heard  that  there  was  a  recluse  en- 
gaged in  devotion  and  sufiering  poverty  in  retirement,  he 
would  fill  up  a  grant  according  to  the  devotee's  deserts^  and 
send  it  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had  thus  filled  up  a  far* 
mdn  with  the  name  of  a  certain  darwesh,  bestowing  on  him  a 
certain  amount  of  land  and  money  allowances^  and  sent  it  to  him 
by  one  of  his  own  servants.  The  servant  by  mistake  gave  it 
to  another  darwesh  of  the  same  name.     As  the  farmdn  did  not 
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reach  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent^  inquiry  was  made ;  the 
servant  explained  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  offered  to  go  and 
get  it  back.  Dari&  Kh&n  said :  ''  I  sent  it  to  one  man,  God  has 
given  it  to  another;  it  woald  not  please  him  if  I  should 
take  it  away  and  change  the  joy  it  has  caused  into  grief.  I 
will  maintain  what  God  has  gi^en.'^  So  he  ordered  another 
farmdn  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  first  dartvish,  with  a 
larger  amount  of  laud^  and  a  higher  money  allowance. 

But  Dari&  Khdn  was  a  man  of  pleasure^  and  he  left  the 
management  of  the  palace  to  'A'lam  Kh&n  Lodi^  whilst  he 
listened  to  singing  and  enjoyed  himself  with  dancing  girls.  It 
is  said  that  in  his  time  music  and  singing  were  heard  in 
every  house,  and  in  all  the  streets  and  bdzdrs.*  For  five 
years  Dari&  Khdn  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life ;  but  when 
it  was  otherwise  fated  by  Heaven,  the  times  changed^  mis- 
fortune befell  him^  and  the  supports  of  his  power  gave  way. 

Although  the  Sult&n  was  acquainted  with  the  extravagance 
and  voluptuous  life  of  Darid  Khdn^  he  was  apparently  heedless 
of  it,  and  made  no  remark  about  it  either  in  public  or  in 
private.  Darii  Eh&n  was  watchful  and  inquisitive  to  discover 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Sult&n^  but  he  learnt  not 
a  word  which  could  show  him  the  Sultdn's  real  feelings. 
He  constantly  impressed  upon  his  spies  and  observers  the 
duty  of  watchfulness,  and  to  report  what  passed  in  the  Sultdn's 
society. 

'A'lam  Khdn  I/)di,t  Alaf  Khan,  Wajih-ul-Mulk  Tdnk,  and 
Alp  Kh&n  Khatri,  who  were  all  intimate  friends  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  were  also  on  good  terms  with  Darii  Khdn^ 
asked  permission  to  go  to  their  jdglrs,  Darid  Khdn  assented, 
but  said  he  would  give  them  a  grand  entertainment  and  an 

*  A  paragraph  in  laudatiou  of  certain  musicianH  and  singers,  especially  of 
one  beaatifal  Mahan  Kai,  is  here  omitted ;  also  an  anecdote  related  on  the 
authority  of  Said  Muhamad  Bakhari,  to  the  general  effect  that  one  of  the 
widows  of  Saltan  Muzaffar  II.,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  Daria 
Khan's  house,  was,  though  quite  accustomed  to  perfumes,  &c.,  made  quite 
faint  by  their  excess  on  this  occasion. 

t  This  is  'A'lam  Kh&a  Lodi  III.     See  note  p.  276,  277. 
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exhibition  of  his  dancing-girls  before  he  let  them  go^  and  he 
promised  to  have  it  ready  on  the  morrow.  They  were  all  much 
pleased^  and  went  to  their  homes.  Dari&  Khfin  had  a  oonnec- 
tion^  by  name  Latif-ul-Mulk^  a  youth  of  great  beauty^  both  of 
face  and  person^  whom  he  would  not  invite  to  his  parties.*^ 
This  vexed  and  irritated  the  youth^  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  'Alam  Kh&a 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark^  and,  professing  to  be  very  sad^  said : 
''  I  sincerely  pity  you^  and  have  therefore  come  to  warn  you 
that  Dari&  Kh&u  intends^  when  you  have  well  drunk  of  wine  at 
the  festival,  to  kill  all  four  of  you." 

The  nobles  were  amazed  and  alarmed^  and  asked  each  other 
what  was  to  be  done>  and  how  they  could  escape.  They  knew 
Dari&  Kh&n  so  well  that  they  could  not  believe  he  would  act 
thus  towards  them  without  cause,  neither  could  they  look 
upon  the  statement  of  Latif-ul-M.ulk  as  altogether  a  sheer 
falsehood.  They  passed  that  night  and  the  following  day  in 
great  uneasiness.  When  the  evening  came  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  ready,  Darid  Kh&n  sent  for  his  four  guests,  and  they 
obeyed  the  call,  prepared  for  death  and  resigned  to  the  decrees 
of  fate. 

Dari&  Kh&n  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  passed,  and,  as 
his  object  was  to  give  his  friends  pleasure,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  party,  and  strove  to  entertain  his  guests. 
But,  however  much  he  strove,  he  could  not  dispel  the  melan- 
choly of  his  friends  or  drive  away  the  gloom  of  dejection  from 
their  faces.     When  the  time  arrived  for  the  cup  to  pass  round, 
at  every  cup  these  nobles  took  they  made  signs  to  each  other 
as  if  to  signify,  ''  This  cup  we  are  drinking  is  the  cup   of 
death  !  "    Dari&  Kh&n  exerted  himself  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  every  minute  said  something  cheerful,  but  every  minute 
the  four  nobles  became  more  depressed.     Seeing  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  their  faces  were  clouded  with 

*  Apparently  this  means  out  of  jealousy  of  his  good  looks. 
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gloom  and  anxiety,  he  said  to  them^ ''  Is  aU  well  ?  do  not  you 
enjoy  this  kind  of  entertainment?  what  is  it?  what  is  the 
matter?*'  They  hung  down  their  heads  and  said  nothing. 
At  lengthy  when  Dari&  Kh&n  pressed  them,  'Alam  Kh^  said, 
''  We  are  in  fear  of  our  lives/'  He  asked  what  they  meant, 
and  'A^lam  Kh&n  told  him  that  Latif-ul-Mulk  had  informed 
them  that  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  that  very  night,  and 
said :  '^  How  can  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  how  can  we  look 
happy?  *'  Darii  Kh&n  was  very  indignant.  He  broke  up  the 
party,  called  for  the  holy  Kur&n,  and  swore  that  such  a 
thought  as  Latif-ul-Mulk  had  attributed  to  him  had  never 
entered  into  his  imagination.  Having  consoled  and  cheered 
them  he  sent  them  home.  In  the  morning  they  all  went  to 
their  jdgirs. 

Dari&  Kh&n  called  for  Latif-ul-Mulk  and  said,  "  You  scoun- 
drel !  why  have  you  been  spreading  false  reports  about  me 
among  my  friends?"'  He  ordered  that  his  head  and  face 
should  be  shaved,  that  he  should  be  mounted  on  an  ass  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  then  be  put  in 
prison.  The  family  of  Latif-ul-Mulk  besought  the  great  men 
of  the  city  to  intercede  for  him,  and  they  obtained  his  release 
from  Darid  Kh&n.  That  confirmed  liar  kept  himself  close 
at  home  for  a  while,  till  his  beard  and  whiskers  had  grown 
again,  and  when  he  came  abroad  he  went  to  'A^lam  Kh&n  and 
said,  '^  Was  it  right  of  you,  when  I  had,  in  pure  compassion, 
told  you  a  secret,  to  publish  it,  and  bring  me  to  such  public 
disgrace  ?  ''  'A^lam  Kh&n  was  ashamed,  and  told  him  to  wait 
patiently,  for  he  would  have  revenge  of  Dari&  Kh&n,  or  he  was 
not  a  man,  or  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 

When  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  retired  from  Burhdnpur,  he  went  to 
Mallii  Kh&n,  ruler  of  Mdlwah.  This  Kh&n  was  one  of  the 
hereditary  nobles  of  the  kings  of  Mandu,  but  he  had  given  in 
his  adherence  to  the  late  Sult&n  Bah^ar  who  patronised  him. 
Sultdn  Bah^ar  kept  his  son  Langar  Kh&n  near  his  own 
person,  and  when  be  sent  Muhamad  Sh&h  in  pursuit  of  the 
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Moghal  army  Langar  Kh&n  went  with  him.     He  also  accom« 
panied  Bah&dar  Sh&h  to  Dm  and  was  murdered  with  him. 

When  Muhamad  Shdh  died^  Mallu  Kh&n  stayed  in  M&iwah, 
and^  by  degrees  acquiring  power^  he  got  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  of  Mandu  into  his  possession.  'Im&d-ul-Muik  and  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  each  other^  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
reign  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  when  he  was  wazir^ 
obtained  for  Mallu  Eh&n  a  royal  umbrella^  the  right  of  striking 
coins^  and  the  title  of  E&dir  Sh&h.  Accordingly,  the  khutbah 
was  said  and  coins  were  struck  in  his  name,  and  he  assumed 
the  style  of  E&dir  Sh&h.  His  relations  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  grew 
closer  and  closer;  and  when  the  latter  fell  into  adversity,  as  has 
been  related  above,  he  sought  refuge  with  him.  Dari&  Kh&n 
was  aggrieved  at  this^  and  wrote  to  K^dir  Sh&h^  in  the  name  of 
Sult&n  Mahmudy  saying  that  K&dir  Shdh  had  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  sovereigns  of  Oujar&t :  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  after  for 
many  years  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  King,  had  recently  re- 
volted, and  had  fled  to  Mub&rak  Sh&h.  No  doubt  Eadir  Sh&h 
was  aware  what  misfortunes  Im&d-ul-Mulk  had  thus  brought 
on  Mub&rak  Sh&h.  It  was  now  understood  that  he  had  fled 
to  M&lwah.  E^ir  Sh&h  was,  therefore,  requested  either  to 
seize  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  and  deliver  him  up  as  a  prisoner,  or  to 
expel  him  from  his  dominions,  a  course  which  would  give 
fresh  vigour  to  already  existing  friendship.  It  was  for  K&dir 
Sh&h  to  decide.  Kddir  Sh&h  replied  that  'Im^-ul-Mulk  was 
no  longer  a  warrior,  but  had  become  a  darwish ;  a  village  had 
been  given  him  for  subsistence.  As  he  was  an  old  friend,  and 
had  sought  shelter,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  let  him  go  away 
among  strangers  \  but  nothing  need  be  apprehended  from  him, 
for  he  had  abandoned  the  world  and  become  a  recluse. 

Darii  Kh&n's  object  was  that  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  should  not 
receive  any  help,  and  become  powerful  and  a  source  of  danger 
and  anxiety  to  him.  When,  therefore,  he  received  K&dir 
Shdh's  letter  he  was  greatly  enraged.  He  ordered  that  the 
signal  for  the  march  should  be  sounded,  and  that  the  Sult&n's 
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advanced  camp  should  be  moved  oat  of  the  city  to  the  palace 
Ghatmanddl,  near  the  E!&nkariah  tank.  He  sent  a  summons 
through  all  the  kingdom^  calling  upon  all  the  nobles  and 
soldiers  to  assemble  and  form  an  army  for  making  war  upon 
Eddir  Shdh.  The  nobles  came  streaming  in  with  supplies 
from  all  parts.  A  few  days  afterwards  Darid  Kh&n  took  the 
Sultdn  out  to  his  advanced  camp^  but  he  himself  still  resided 
in  the  city.  He  used  to  go  out  to  the  Sult&n  after  the  first 
watch  of  the  day^  remain  three  or  four  hours  or  so  in  the 
darbdr,  and  then  went^back  into  the  city  and  abandoned  himself 
to  his  pleasures.  All  the  soldiers  went  back  with  him.  Only 
a  few  chdkiddrs  were  left  to  keep  watch  by  the  Sultdn^  and 
when  their  watch  was  over^  they  also  went  into  the  city^  and 
others  took  their  places. 

*  So  long  as  the  Sult&n  was  a  boy^  he  amused  himself  as  he 
could^  but  he  was  now  verging  upon  manhood.  A  host  of 
desires  seized  upon  him,  and  he  sought  to  regain  possession  of 
his  kingdom  and  power ;  but  as  the  attainment  of  his  designs 
was  not  yet  possible  he  kept  them  concealed.  One  day  Darid 
Khdn  took  the  Sult&n  and  Mir&n  Said  Mubdrak  Bukh&ri  to 
an  entertainment  at  his  house^  to  exhibit  his  dancing-girls. 
When  the  Sult&n  entered  the  assembly^  and  beheld  the  beauty 
of  these  fairy-like  women^  he  was  astonished  at  their  loveliness. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed  beautiful  beyond  compare;  and 
though  they  wore  splendid  jewels^  their  beauty  outshone  all 
these,  as  the  sun  outshines  the  moon.  They  danced  all  night 
before  the  Sult&n^  and  in  the  early  morning  Darii  Eh&n  took 
one  of  the  dancing-girls  round  the  waist  and  retired  with  her 
to  his  room  and  went  to  sleep^  leaving  the  Sultdn  and  Mir&n 
Mubdrak  sitting  there  alone.  The  Sult&n  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  impatience.  He' said  softly^  ^*  Mir&n  Jiu^  do  you 
see  how  this  insolent  slave  has  left  me  ?  After  drinking  his 
wine  he  has  retired  to  his  pleasure."  Mir&n  told  him  that  it 
was  very  wrongs  but  if  he  had  patience  all  that  he  had  seen 
would  soon  be  in  his  own  power.     Meanwhile  he  should  wait 
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his  opportunity.  Eventually  it  came  to  pass^  as  will  be  related 
presently^  that  everything  which  Darii  Kh&n  possessed  fell 
into  the  Sult&n^s  hands. 

When  'A'lam  Kh&n  became  aware  that  the  Sult&n  was  living 
outside  the  city  with  a  small  body  of  watchmen  and  keepers^ 
and  that  Darid  Khfin  was  in  the  city  with  the  army^  and  that 
the  Sult&n  was  angry  and  discontented  with  his  condition,  he 
privately  wrote  to  the  Sultdn  from  Dhandukah^  which  town 
he  held  in  jdffir,  thirty  kda  from  Ahmad&b&d,  saying  that  he 
was  an  old  and  true-born  servant  of  the  State,  and  could  liot 
bear  to  see  Dari&  Kh&n  enjoying  power  and  rule  and  ease  and 
pomp^  while  his  true  sovereign  remained  in  comparative  want 
and  trouble.  It  was  for  this  reason,  he  said,  that  he  himself 
had  withdrawn  to  his  jdgir,  and  was  existing  quietly;  but  that 
if  the  Sult&n  aimed  at  power^  and  would  come  to  his  jdffir,  He 
would  assist  him  to  the  utmost^  and  do  away  with  that  per- 
verter.  The  Sultdn  despatched  the  bird-catcher,  Jarji^  who 
afterwards^  by  the  Sult&n's  favour^  became  Muh&fiz  Kh&n^  to 
Dhandukah,  under  pretence  of  fetching  hawks*  from  Jiinah- 
garb,  for  the  hawks  of  that  neighbourhood  are  renowned^  but 
really  to  come  to  a  full  understanding  and  agreement  with 
'Alam  Ehdn.  Jarji  had  an  interview  with  the  Kh&n^  who 
confirmed  his  loyalty  by  oath,  and  satisfied  Jarji  upon  all 
points ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  horsemen  should 
go  by  night  to  Ghatmanddl,  and  that  the  Sult&n  should  join 
them  and  go  towards  Dhandukah.  Accordingly,  on  the  ap- 
pointed night  that  force  came  and  brought  a  horsed  cartt 
close  uuder  the  walls  of  the  fort^  and  the  Sult&n  at  midnight 
descended  the  walls  of  the  palace  by  a  ladder^  and^  taking  his 
seat  in  the  horsed  cart^  hurried  ofl^.  In  the  morning  he  reached 
the  town  of  Jdmbu  in  Jhdl&war^  where  Wajih-ul-Mulk^  the 
jdgirddr^  came  out  to  meet  him.     Without  resting  a  moment 
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he  went  on  to  Dhanddkah,  where  'A^lam  Kh&n  welcomed  him 
and  promised  that  the  enterprise  would  be  successful. 

Darii  Khfin  went  to  the  Sult&n's  apartments  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  day,  and  then  learnt  that  he  had  gone  away  to 
'Alam  Eh&n.  He  was  greatly  troubled,  and  asked  Fattii  Jiu 
Muhdfiz  Kh&n^  who  was  a  man  of  much  experience  and  his 
most  steadfast  friend^  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  he  an- 
swered^ '^  I  have  repeatedly  advised  you  to  blind  the  Sult&n 
and  keep  him  in  confinement,  then  to  set  up  some  other  child 
in  his  place^  who  would  be  entirely  under  your  control,  but 
you  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now  do  not  give  the  Sult&n 
opportunity  to  gather  strength  ;  raise  someone  else  at  once  to 
the  throne^  and  collect  your  troops  from  every  quarter^  that  I 
may  go  and  bring  Sult&n  Mahmud  back  alive.'' 

Dari&  Kh&n  procured  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sultdn 
Ahmad^  the  founder  of  Ahmad&b^^  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne  with  the  title  of  Sultdn  Muzaffar,  and^  having  collected 
an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  picked  and  veteran  horse^ 
marched  to  Dhanddkah.  There  'Alam  Kh&n  had  got  together 
a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse  to  support  the  Sult&Uj 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  village  of  Dahdr^  in  the  par^ 
ganah  of  Dh61kah^  about  seven  kds  from  Dhandukah.  It  is 
said  that^  notwithstanding  Dari&  Kh&n's  promises  and  encou- 
ragements^ many  of  his  men  deserted  to  the  Sult&n. 

On  the  Sult&n's  left  wing  'A'lam  Eh&n  commanded;  oppo- 
site to  him^  on  the  enemy's  side^  Eattd  Jid  Muh&fiz  Kh&n  was 
posted.  He  was  a  very  gallant  man,  and  used  to  say^  ^'  There 
is  one  thing  I  cannot  understand,  why  one  man  should  run 
away  from  another.''  On  the  right  flank  were  Muj&hid  Kh&n 
Bhalim  and  his  brother^  Mujdhid-ul-Mulk.  Against  them^ 
on  the  enemy's  side,  were  stationed  Shamshir-ul-Mulk,  the 
brother  of  Fattd*  Jiii  ;  while  Wajih-ul-Mulk  Tdj,  'Alaf  Khdn 
Daldni,  Affghfin,  and  Alp  Eh&n  Ehatri,  were  in  the  centre, 
attending  on  the  Sult&n.  Over  against  the  Sultdn,  on  the 
enemy's  side,  were  Darid  Kh&n  and  the  king  whom  he  had 
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manufactured  and  called  Sultdn  Muzaffar^  and  several  cliiefs^ 
such  as  AU-ud-din  'A'lam  Eh&n  Lodi^  brother  of  Sikandar 
Sh&h,  King  of  Dehli^  who  in  the  days  of  Sult&n  Bah^ar  Sh&h 
had  come  and  taken  service  with  that  King.  The  van^  on  both 
sides,  was  composed  of  valiant  and  tried  soldiers,  and  advanced 
bravely  to  the  battle-field.  It  is  said  that  before  the  two  van- 
guards had  closed  in  battle,  'A'lam  Kb&n,  in  anticipation^ 
dashed  upon  the  enemy's  van,  and  Fattu  Jiu  advanced  to  meet 
him,  Dari&  Kh&n  standing  firm  the  meiinwhile.  After  a 
sharply-contested  action  Fattu  Jiu's  division  was  defeated,  and 
he  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasting,  fled  for  refuge  to  Dari& 
Kh&n's  centre.  He  and  Darii  Kh&n  then  together  charged 
the  centre  division  of  Sult&n  Mahmiid^s  army  with  such  vigour 
that  the  Sult&n  could  not  repel  it,  and  his  troops  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  fled.  His  followers  drew  the  Sult&n  on  one 
side,  and  by  their  aid  he  escaped  to  B&npiir,  ten  kdn  west  of 
Dhandukah,  and  from  thence  to  the  village  of  K6t,  in  thepar- 
ganah  of  K6th  P&li&,  five  k6»  from  B&npur,  in  the  parganah  of 
Sar6h  and  sarkdr  of  Sdrath."^  'Alam  Kh&n  fled  to  the  village 
of  S&drah,  on  the  banks  of  the  S&mbhar,  seventeen  kds  north 
of  Ahmad&b&d.t 

Darid  Khftn  returned  victorious  to  the  town  of  Dholkah. 
But  the  star  of  Sult&n  Mahmud  was  in  the  ascendant,  and^  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  troop  after  troop,  band  after  band,  even 
of  the  victorious  side,  joined  either  the  Sult&n  or  'A'lam  Kh&n, 
so  that^  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  ten  or  twelve  thou- 


*  There  appears  to  be  some  oonfusion  of  names  here. 

t  "  In  the  first  charge  'A'lam  Kh&n  defeated  the  advanced  force  of  Dari& 
Kh&n,  and  dashed  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  main  force.  He  fought  bravelj, 
and  when  he  came  ont  of  the  conflict  there  were  only  five  horsemen  left  with 
him.  Not  finding  Sult&n  Mahmud  with  his  army  where  he  had  left  him,  it 
ocoorred  to  him  that  the  defeated  horsemen  of  Darid  Khin's  advanced  foroe 
hod  fied  to  Ahmaddb&d,  and  had  spread  the  news  of  his  defeat.  He  therefore 
went  oft  thither  with  his  five  followers  with  all  speed,  and,  entering  the  royal 
palace,  proclaimed  a  victory.  The  people  saw  him,  as  they  had  seen  the 
defeated  horsemen  before ;  they  believed  in  the  defeat  of  DariiL  Khin,  and 
joined  'A'lam  Khin.  He  ordered  the  house  of  Darii  to  be  plundered,  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed ;  then  he  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  in  the 
Snltlui."— <*  Tab.  AkbarC'  and  Firishtah. 
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sand  hone  were  gathered  round  'A lam  Kh&n.  He  then  wrote 
to  the  Sult&n  begging  him  to  join  him,  and  saying  that,  with 
God's  blessings  they  would  this  time  take  the  rebel  alive. 

Darid  Kh&n  saw  that  his  forces  were  day  after  day  deserting 
him  and  joining  the  Sult&n,  and  found  he  could  not  retain  his 
position  at  Dh61kah,  so  he  retired  to  Ahmad&b&d,  hoping  that 
when  he  had  the  treasury  in  his  power  he  might  by  its  means 
win  back  the  troops  to  his  side.  When  he  reached  the  gates 
of  the  city  the  inhabitants  closed  them  in  his  f  ace^  and  dis- 
charged volleys  of  arrows  and  musketry  against  him^  and  sent 
him  a  message  saying  that  ''  No  traitor  like  thee^  who  has 
fought  against  his  master^  will  we  allow  to  enter  the  city/' 
On  this  he  retired  from  the  gate^  but  burst  open  the  postern 
gate  of  Bairampiir^  and  so  got  inside.  But  though  he  tried  to 
win  over  the  people,  and  made  them  presents  of  cash  and  pro- 
mises, they  nevertheless  shrank  from  him^  and  at  night  went 
off  stealthily  to  the  Sult&n. 

When  the  Sult&n  and  'A'lam  Kh&n  found  themselves  in 
command  of  a  sufiScient  force  they  marched  upon  Ahmad&b&d. 
Darid  Eh&n  was  alarmed  at  this  movement^  and  was  afraid  lest 
the  people  should  seize  him  and  give  him  up  to  the  Sult&n. 
He  sent  his  women  and  treasures,  in  charge  of  Fattii  Jiu,  to 
the  fort  of  Ch&mp&nir,  with  directions  to  hold  the  place,  saying 
that  he  himself  would  go  to  Mub&rak  Sh&h  and  bring  him  and 
his  men  to  assist.  He  himself  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  Bur- 
h&npur.    This  happened  in  the  year  h.  950  (a.d.  1543). 

The  Sult&n  entered  Ahmad&b&d,  and  stayed  there  a  few  days ; 
he  then  marched  to  Ch&mp&nir,  and  invested  it.  Fattii  Jiu  did 
all  he  could  to  defend  it,  but  the  Sult&n  soon  took  it  by  storm. 
Sultan  Mahmud  showed  inconceivable  courage  on  the  day, 
of  the  assault.  Six  or  seven  men  were  shot  down  close 
around,  but  he  would  not  move  off  one  step  right  or  left,  nor 
would  he  allow  his  umbrella  to  be  put  aside,  although  it  served 
as  a  mark  to  the  enemy.  Afzal  Kh&n,  wazir,  indeed,  ordered 
the  umbrella-bearer  to  take  it  away,  but  the  Sult&n  insisted  on 
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its  remaining^  aad^  advaucing  in  front  of  his  men,  they  stormed 
the  fort  on  all  sides,  and  Fattu  Jiu  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
called  Muliah.  That  also  was  at  length  taken,  and  Fattii  Jiii 
brought  bound  before  the  Sult&n^  who  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  fort  of  Siirat.  The  treasure  of  Darii  Kh&n,  and 
all  his  women,  four  or  five  hundred  in  number^  some  of  whom 
were  of  surpassing  beauty^  fell  into  the  Sult&n's  hands.  After 
this  the  Sult&n  said  to  Mir&n  Said  Mubarak, "  Mir&n  Jiii,  what 
you  said  seemed  to  be  quite  impossible,  but  it  has  come  to 
pass.''     Mir&n  Jiu  replied  by  a  well-known  proverb* : — 

Though  the  seed  lie  dormant  long, 
Like  the  lion's  claw,  'tis  strong. 

Mahmiid  remained  at  Ch&mp&nir  three  months^  resting  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Malik  Burh&n- 
ul-Mulk  Bani&ni  was  appointed  wazir.  He  was  an  upright 
man  and  prudent  in  business.  'A'lam  Kh&n  was  appointed 
amtr'uUumrd  and  commander-in-chief.  He  one  day  begg^ 
the  Sultdn  to  recall  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  an  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  State^  whom  Darid  Kh&n,  in  his  malignity,  had  driven 
into  exile.  Accordingly  the  Sult&n  wrote  ^farmdn  recalling  him. 
The  Sult&n  unhappily  now  showed  a  taste  for  low  companions, 
and  began,  in  forgetfulness  of  his  duty,  to  favour  the  wicked. 
Accordingly  he  promoted  the  bird-catcher  Jarji  to  the  title  of 
Muh&fiz  Khdn,  and  made  him  one  of  his  courtiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  little  understanding  or  prudence,  and  used  to  get 
drunk  and  speak  improperly  to  the  wazirs  and  nobles,  and 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  the  most  intimate  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Sult&n.  This  greatly  annoyed  them. 
.  At  this  conjuncture  'Imdd-ul-Mulk  came  from  Mandii,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  and  distinction.  The  sarkdr 
of  Bharuj  and  the  port  of  Surat  were  given  to  him  in  jdgir, 

*  The  force  of  the  proverb  can  hardly  be  realised  bj  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  force  with  which  tropical  vegetation  bursts  through  all 
restraints. 
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and  he  was  sent  there  to  fit  himself  out  and  settle  his  arrange- 
ments. One  day^  at  a  drinking  bout,  Jarji  said  to  the  Sult&n, 
'*  Your  tent  wants  new  ropes,  the  old  rotten  ones  are  of  no 
use  ;^  it  were  better  to  put  them  out  of  the  way,  so  that  they 
may  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  There  is  Sult&n  'Al&-ud-din 
L6di,  who  was  with  Darii  Kh&n  at  the  battle  near  Dahur,  and 
there  is  Shuj&'at  Kb&n,  who  is  another  of  them.  These  two 
men  ought  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  warning  for  others."  The 
Sultan,  without  thought  or  consideration,  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  ignorant  ruffian  and  utter  fool,  and,  without  so 
much  as  consulting  any  of  his  nobles  or  ministers,  gave  orders 
that  these  two  nobles  should  be  executed.  He  then,  by  the 
advice  of  Jarji,  withdrew  into  his  private  apartments,  and 
would  not  see  any  one  of  his  ministers  or  nobles.  Thus  he 
continued  for  three  days. 

'A^lam  Kh&n  then  said  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  who  had  not  yet 
set  out  for  his  jdgir,  *'  Sult&n  'Al&-ud-din  was  brother  of 
Sult&n  3ikandar  L6di,  and  this  is  the  third  day  that  he  has 
been  lying  on  the  road  beneath  the  gibbet.  You  go  to  the 
Sultfin  and  beg  permission  for  us  to  bury  him.''  'Im&d-ul- 
Mulk  observed  that  he  had  been  dismissed  to  his  jdgir^  but 
'Alam  Kh&n  said,  '^It  is  not  right;  you  must  go  and  get 
leave  to  bury  these  men."  He  accordingly  went  to  the  palace. 
Jarji  came  out  from  the  Sult&n's.  presence  and  said,  ''You 
have  been  dismissed  to  jourjdglr ;  why  have  you  come  back  ? '' 
He  then  urged  his  request.  The  ruffian  smiled  maliciously, 
and  said :  ''  These  two  traitors  have  been  killed,  and  there  are 
some  more  who  will  soon  meet  the  same  fate ;  but  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours  ?  You  go  off  to  your  jdgir,'*  This  speech 
made  'Imdd-ul-Mulk's  anger  blaze  forth,  and  he  said, ''  I  am  not 
a  sparrow,  that  you  should  kill  me.''t  He  then  went  his  way  to 
'Alam  Eh&n,  related  what  had  passed,  and  added,  ''  If  you 
want  to  live  a  Uttle  longer  you  must  put  that  wretch  Jaiji  out 

*  This  passage  is  somewhat  differentlj  given  in  MS.  A. 
t  In  allQsion  to  Jarji's  origiiuil  ocoapation. 
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of  the  way,  and  shut  the  SulUm  up  in  the  city/'  He  then 
went  to  his  house  and  set  off  to  \i\&jdgir, 

'Alam  Eh&n,  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  Alp  Kh&n  Khatri,  and  all  the 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  the  wazlr,  came 
to  a  resolution  that  they  would  not  wait  upon  the  Sult&n  till 
they  had  killed  Jaiji.  So  'A1am  Eh&n  and  all  the  amirs^ 
having  armed,  mounted  their  horses,  went  to  the  gibbet^  car- 
ried away  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men^  and  buried  them  in 
a  befitting  place.  They  then  went  to  the  great  ma^id  near 
the  gate  of  the  palace^  and  took  their  post  there. 

The  palace  was  blockaded,  and  remained  so  for  three  days. 
Then  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  palace,  and  the  Sol- 
tixL,  being  reduced  to  a  strait,  sent  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  out  to  the 
insuigents  to  ascertain  their  demands,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  They  replied  that  they  were  the  servants 
of  the  Sult&n,  they  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  him,  but 
that  Jarji  must  be  sent  out  to  them,  for  he  was  a  scoundrel 
unworthy  to  be  in  the  Sult&n's  presence,  and  was  always  in- 
citing to  evil  and  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  loyal  and 
faithful.  There  was  a  great  discussion  on  this  point,  but  the 
Sult^  would  not  consent  to  give  up  Jarji.  At  length  Burh&n- 
ul-Mulk  said,  **  Do  not  press  this  matter  further ;  except  this, 
the  Sult&n  will  do  whatsoever  you  desire.^'  They  agreed^  and 
said,  ^'  We  are  no  rebels,  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  Sult&n; 
take  us  to  him,  that  we  may  make  our  obeisance  and  go  away.'' 
The  Sult&n  came  out  and  held  a  public  darbdr,  to  which  the 
nobles  were  summoned.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Jarji,  sent  him  a  message  warning  him  not  to 
attend  the  darbdr^  for  if  he  did  they  would  kill  him.  The 
villain,  relying  on  his  sovereign's  favour,  paid  no  heed  to  this 
friendly  warning,  and  when  the  nobles  had  come  in  and  were 
standing  respectfully  before  the  throne,  that  fated  man  came 
in  insolently  and  half  drunk,  and,  laying  hold  of  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  throne,  took  his  stand  behind  the  Sult&n.  At  the 
sight  of  him  'A'lam  Eh&n's  wrath  was  more  than  ever  inflamed. 
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and  he  made  a  sign  to  his  men  to  kill  the  scoundrel.  Three  of 
^A'lam  Eh&n^s  attendants,  Said  Ch&nd  of  Mandu,  Salih  Mu- 
hamad  Alhadiah,  and  Malik  Khit&b,  the  son  of  L&wan^  drew 
their  swords  and  attacked  Jarji.  He  tried  to  escape  them,  and 
crept  under  the  royal  throne.  They  dragged  him  out  by  his 
whiskers^  and  cut  him  to  pieces ;  neither  his. cries  nor  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  King  were  of  any  avail.  The  Sultin^  in  the 
excess  of  his  rage,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  himself  in  the 
abdomen,  but  Alp  Kh&n  stopped  his  hand^  so  that  the  dagger 
entered  only  a  little  way.  There  was  a  great  tumult^  and  the 
body  of  Jaiji  was  dragged  out  and  buried.  The  wound  of  the 
Sult&n  was  dressed,  and  he  was  placed  under  a  guards  and  all 
authority  was  taken  out  of  his  hands.  From  henceforth^  as  in 
former  days^  he  was  kept  under  watch^  and  nothing  was  left 
in  his  power. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  day  when  the  Sult&n  bestowed  the  title 
of  Muhdfiz  Kh&n  on  Jarji,  Afzal  Kh&n  said^  in  pretended  igno- 
rance, ^^Does  anyone  know  to  what  tribe  Muhfifiz  Kh&n 
belongs  ?  ''  Malik  Amin  Kam&l,*  who  was  very  ready  and  a 
sayer  of  witty  things^  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know.  He  is  of  the 
Parm&r  caste,  and  holds  Nari&d  as  his  grds.'^  Parm&r  is  a 
Rdjpiit  tribe,  and  Nari&d  a  town  in  Gujardt.  The  play  is  on 
the  words  '*  Parm&r  ''f  and  "  Nari&d ; "  that  on  Parmfir  is  self- 
apparent;  Nari&d  means  also  a  long  pole  used  for  catching 
birds. 

^Alam  Kh&n,  Wajih-ul-Mulk^  Muj&hid  Kh&n,  and  Mujdhid- 
ul-Mulk^  who  were  the  chief  men  both  of  the  country  and  of 
the  army,  agreed  among  themselves  that  'Alam  Kh&n  himself 
should  take  charge  of  the  Sult&n  for  one  dayj  Shuj&'-ul-Mulk, 
brother  of  'A'lam  Eh&n^  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk  another  day; 
Muj&hid  Eh&n  and  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk  Bhalim,  with  'Azim 
Hum&iun,  who  was  ^Alam  Eh&n's  foster-brother^  the  third 
day.     They  provided  for  the  Sult&n's  safe  keeping  after  this 

*  In  some  MS.  "  Kamsndar,"  the  box-bearer  of  the  Snlt&n. 
t  Par^mdr,  in  Hindi,  »*  bird-killer." 
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fashion,  and  after  they  returned  to  Ahmad&b&d  the  same  system 
of  rotation  was  kept  up.  When  the  Sult&n  wanted  to  play 
chaugdn  he  played  on  a  ground  within  the  Bhadar,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  Bhadar. 

Shuj&'-ul-Mulk^  brother  of  'A'lam  KMn^  often  used  to  make 

saucy  jokes  about  Muj&hid  SLh&n  Bhalim^  who  was  a  &t  man 

and  had   a  big  paunch.     T&t&r-ul-Mulk,  wazlr  of  Muj&hid 

Elh&n,   who  had  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs^  was 

annoyed  at  these  jokes,  and  took  them  in  bad  part.      Muj&hid 

Kh&n  and  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk  had  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve 

thousand  horse,  and  they  held  a  thousand  villages  as  jdglr  in 

S6rath.     One  day  the  nobles,  when  in  council  together,  said^ 

''  This  watching  over  the  Sult&n  is  hardly  politic,  it  would  be 

better  to  blind  him,  and  find  some  other  boy  to  set  up  in  his 

place.     Indeed,  what  need  is  there  of  another  boy  ?    Let  us 

divide  the  country  among  ourselves,  and  then  let  each  man 

settle  down  in  his  portion.''    All  agreed  upon  this,  and  they  at 

once  began  the  division,  saying,  ''  Let  such  and  such  a  place 

be  given  to  this  man,  and  such  a  sarkdr  to  another."     T&tfir- 

ul-Mulk  asked  what  was  to  be  given  to  his  master,  and  Shuj&'- 

ul-Mulk  said,  in  joke,  ^'  Muj&hid  Kh&n's  paunch  does  not  need 

any  increase ;  he  would  be  better  if  he  could  diminish  it  a 

little."     Mig&hid  Kh&n  passed  the  matter  by  as  a  joke,  and, 

the  division  having  been  arranged,  the  nobles  retired  to  their 

several  homes.  But  though  Muj&hid  Khdn  had  paid  no  attention 

to  Shuj&'-ul-Mulk*s  joke,  yet  T&t&r-ul-Mulk  was  much  angered 

at  it,  and  said,  "  This  has  been  said  ostensibly  as  a  joke,  but 

assuredly  it  hides  some  design.     I  must  find  out  what  is  their 

intent  and  object  as  regards  my  master.'*    T&t&r-ul-Mulk  used 

to  visit  the  Sult&n  more  frequently  than  anyone  else.      Before 

the  council  had  broken  up  he  rose  up  angrily  and  went  to  him. 

Finding  an  opportmiity,  he  told  him  a  little  of  what  had  passed. 

But  it  was  evident  that  some  intimation  had  already  reached 

the  Sult&u  that  the  nobles  had  determined  to  deprive  him  of 

sight  and  keep  him  in  prison.     When  he  understood  this,  the 
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Sult^  wept,  and  cried  out  bitterly^  '*  It  would  be  better  to  kill 
me  than  to  blind  me/' 

That  ni^ht  [in  a.h.  952,  or  a.d.  1545?]  T&t&r-ul-Mulk  said 
privately  to  the  Solt&n^  '*  I  am  your  devoted  servant^  and  I 
have  something  to  say,  if  you  will  graciously  listen  to  me/' 
The  Sult&n  feared  that  he  might  say  something  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  son  of  Mukbil  Kh&n  did^  and  that  it  might  bring 
him  into  increased  misfortune;  so  he  said,  ''What  have  you 
to  say  to  me,  and  what  do  you  expect  of  me  ? ''  He  replied, 
*'  Your  Majesty  has  heard  of  the  resolve  of  the  nobles,  and 
you  know  what  they  intend.  You  must  either  submit  to  be 
blinded,  or  take  measures  for  preventing  it."  '  The  Sultdn  said, 
''Who  will  help  me?''  Tdt4r-ul-Mulk  replied  thatMujdhid 
Kh&n  and  Muj&hid-ul-Mulk  had  twelve  thousand  horse  at 
their  call,  and  that  if  the  Sult&n  ordered  he  would  bring  them 
armed  and  ready  two  hours  before  day.  The  Sult&n  might 
then  mount  his  horse,  come  out  of  the  citadel,  and  give  direc- 
tions that  the  houses  of  'Alam  Kh&n  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk 
should  be  subjected  to  haldn,  i,e.  to  plunder.  They  would  be 
asleep  in  fancied  security,  and,  if  it  pleased  God,  before  they 
could  collect  their  troops  they  would  fall  alive  into  the  Sultdn's 
hands,  or  would  be  driven  away  into  exile. 

The  Sult&n  desired  him  to  bring  Muj&hid  Kh&n  and  Mu- 
j&hid-ul-Mulk,  that  they  might  satisfy  him  by  swearing  to  him. 
They  were  near  at  hand,  for  on  that  night  they  and  'Azim 
Hum^un,  'A'lam  Kh&n's  kinsman,  were  on  guard.  T&t&r-ul- 
Mulk  brought  them  both  in,  and  they  pledged  their  oaths  to 
the  Sultdn  on  the  Kur&n.  The  Sult&n  observed  that  'Azim 
Hum^iin  was  on  guard  also,  and  that  he  could  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  T&tdr-ul-Mulk  said  that  he  would  send  him  home, 
and  at  once  got  up  and  went  to  him,  and  began  to  talk  fami- 
liarly with  him.  At  that  time  'Azim  Hum&iun  was  much 
enamoured  of  a  singing-girl,  and  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
places  he  used  to  talk  of  his  love  and  passion  to  his  friends. 
T&tar-ul-Mulk,  having  engaged    him    in  conversation,  said, 
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"  Why  should  anyone  who  has  a  trusty  friend  like  me  take 
upon  himself  all  this  trouble  and  inconvenienee  ?  Your  men 
are  present ;  go  home  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  understand,  and 
will  keep  it  quiet/'  'Azim  Hum^iun  said  that  'Alam  Kh&n 
always  sent  someone  round  two  or  three  times  in  the  night  to 
make  inquiries  about  him.  T&tdr-ul-Mulk  said^  "  Put  a  long 
pillow  on  your  bed^  and  wrap  a  sheet  round  it,  and  direct  one 
of  your  servants  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  pretend  to 
be  shampooing  your  feet^  so  that  the  officer  who  comes  from 
'A'lam  Kh&n  may  think  you  are  asleep,  and  go  away/'  'Azim 
Hum&iun  did  so. 

T&t&r-ul-Mulk  then  returned  to  the  Sult&n,  and  said  to  him, 
'^  I  have  sent  'Azim  Hum&iiin  home,  and  have  brought  five 
hundred  of  my  own  men  into  the  palace-hall,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  thousand  horsemen  more,  all  armed  and  mounted, 
in  the  bdzdr  of  Bangpur.  Two  gharis  before  dawn  let  the 
Sultdn  come  out  and  mount  his  elephant,  with  the  royal  um- 
«  brella  displayed  over  his  head.     Any  of  'Azim  Hum&iun's  men 

who  are  present  must  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  then 
let  the  Sult&n  march  straight  upon  the  houses  of  the  rebels." 
Sultdn  Mahmiid  accordingly  came  out  of  the  palace  in  state 
before  dawn.  When  the  citizens  saw  him  they  assembled  in 
crowds  from  all  parts,  and  he  gave  his  command  for  them  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  the  traitors,  'Alam  Kh&n  and  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  escape  alive.  T&t&r-ul-Mulk 
i  marched  in  front  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  Sult&n  followed 

\  more  slowly  behind. 

The  houses  of  'A'lam  Kh&n  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk  were  outside 

the  fort,   near  the  gate  of  Jam&lpiirah.      These  nobles  had 

\  passed  the  night  in  carousing,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  in  their 

I  cups,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  security.     They  had  no 

\  suspicion  of  the  calamity  which  that  night  was  about  to  bring 

forth,  for  they  had  the  army  under  their  control,  the  Sult&n  in 
confinement  and  guarded  by  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  all 
foreigners   and  devoted   to  their   interests,  and    they  never 
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dreamed  that  anyone  had  an  evil  design  against  them.  But 
the  Almighty  brought  on  them  what  they  never  expected. 
The  people  in  their  houses  were  not  yet  awake  when  a  great 
noise  roused  'A'lam  Kh&n.  He  went  into  the  yard,  and 
saw  crowds  of  bdzdr  people  making  their  way  towards  his 
house,  and  shouting  out  that  they  were  coming  to  plunder  it 
and  Wajih-ul-Mulk's  house  under  the  orders  of  the  Sult&n,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  alive.  As  the  Kh&n  was  confused, 
he  hastily  poured  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  over  his  head^  mounted 
the  horse  of  an  orderly  who  was  on  guards  and  rode  off.  He 
perceived  that  some  horsemen  blocked  his  way;  he  charged 
them  and  killed  one  of  them^  and  the  others  let  him  pass. 
But  they  pursued  him,  and  were  joined  by  several  others. 
S&lih  Muhamady  son  of  Alhadiah^  who  killed  Jarji^  with  a 
brother  of  Shekh  Arz&ni  Mult&ni,  turned  rounds  and^  facing 
the  pursuers,  they  strove  gallantly  till  they  were  killed.  This 
check  enabled  'Alam  Khdn  to  escape.  ^A'lam  Kh&n's  house 
was  thoroughly  pillaged,  and  everyone  of  his  family,  small  and 
great,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  people  of  Gujar&t  say  that  there  was  a  man,  a  soldier, 
by  name  Kabir  Muhamad,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  'A'lam  Kh&n.^  He  had  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  was  experienced  in  the  wiles  of  all 
living  creatures.  When  'A'lam  Khan  got  the  upper  hand 
of  the  Sult&n,  and  put  him  in  confinement  under  a  strong 
guard,  but  himself  went  to  reside  outside  the  city  walls  at 
As&wal,t — and  as  'Azim  Hum&iun  was  his  foster-brother,  he 
entrusted  the  Sult&n  to  his  safe  keeping  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, and,  remaining  at  home,  passed  his  time  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  in  entertainments  and  in  drinking, — Kabir  Muhamad 
said  to  him,  '^  Do  you  keep  a  lion  chained  up  and  remain  at 

*  This  story  is  given  in  the  Hyder&bdd  text  and  that  of  the  lithographed 
yersion.  It  is  retained  as  giving  details  of  some  interest  as  to  the  local 
topography ;  bnt,  as  it  is  only  another  version  of  the  story  told  jnst  before  of 
S41ih  Muhamad  Alhadiah,  it  is  g^ven  in  a  slightly  abridged  form. 

f  The  lithographed  text  calls  this  "  Asuriah/'  which  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tioD  of  "  Asiwal,"  the  name  given  in  the  Hyderabad  MS. 
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home  without  disquiet  ?  Either  guard  him  as  he  ought  to  be 
guarded,  and  watch  over  him  in  person,  or  else  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences^  and  fear  for  the  day  when  he  shall  get 
loose.  He  will  turn  everything  upside  down,  and  no  one  will 
be  able  to  withstand  him.''  But  'A'lam  Kh&n  never  even  gave 
him  any  answer,  for,  as  all  the  nobles  and  the  army  were  on 
his  side,  he  did  not  take  any  heed  to  Kabir  Muhamad's 
advice.  But,  as  Kabir  Muhamad  was  a  very  lion  in  valour, 
and  had  foreseen  from  the  outset  what  would  happen,  he 
made  a  practice  from  the  beginning  of  coming  down  fully  armed 
and  equipped  at  nightfall,  and  of  remaining  near  'A'lam  Elh&n 
till  the  close  of  night.  This  experienced  man  thus  awaited 
every  night  the  event  which  actually  happened,  and  on  the 
very  night  before  it  occurred  he  was  thus  on  guard  over  'A'lam 
Kh&n.  When  the  Sult&n  moved  out  with  his  troops  to  give 
'A'lam  Kh&n's  house  over  to  plunder,  a  roan  got  up  on  a 
minaret  near  the  Jam&lpurah  gate,"^  and  proclaimed  that  the 
Sult&n  had  given  an  order  for  the  plunder  of  'A'lam  Kh&n's 
house.  'A^lam  Kh&n  had  been  feasting  and  drinking  up  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  and  had  only  recently  gone  to  bed.  When 
Kabir  Muhamad  heard  the  proclamation,  he  at  once  went  to 
the  outside  of  the  female  apartments  and  called  out,  ''  Wake 
up  the  Kh&n ;  the  Sultan  is  at  hand.''  A  servant  awoke 
'A'lam  Khdn,  who  said,  "  What  is  aU  this  turmoU  ?  "  Kabir 
Muhamad  said,  '^  It  is  the  turmoil  which  I  foresaw  from  the 
first ;  the  lion  who  was  chained  up  has  broken  his  chain.  You 
get  off  at  once.''  'A'lam  Kh&n  came  out,  and,  mounting  Kabir 
Muhamad's  horse,  rode  away.  Four  horsemen  attempted  to 
seize  the  Kh&n,  but  Kabir  Muhamad,  who  was  exceedingly 
brave,  unhorsed  three  out  of  the  four ;  the  fourth,  however, 
disposed  of  him ;  and,  thanks  to  Kabir  Muhamad's  loyalty  and 
foresight,  'A'lam  Kh&n  got  time  to  escape.  May  God  look 
with  mercy  on  Kabir  Muhamad's  faithfulness  I 

*  This  shows  that  *'  Asawal,"  or  '*  Asuriah,"  was  withiu  ear-shot  of  the 
Jamalpiiiiih  gate  of  the  city. 
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Wajih-ul-Mulk's  house  was  also  plundered^  but  his  family 
reached  a  place  of  coucealment  and  were  not  seized. 

When  the  Solt&n  reached  the  Jam&lpurah  gate  the  mob  were 
already  carrying  off  the  posts  and  beams  from  the  houses  of 
'A^lam  Kh&n  and  of  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  and  were  calling  out^ 
"  The  scoundrels  have  got  away,  and  have  escaped."  The 
Sult&n  returned,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Rangpur  bdzdr  he 
sent  Abu  Bab  Kh&n,  brother  of  Nasir-ul-Mulk,  for  Af zal  Kh&n 
wazir,  whose  house  stood  by  the  way.  When  the  Sult&n 
reached  his  door,  Afzal  Kh&n  came,  kissed  the  Sultdn^s  stirrup, 
and  came  along  with  him.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Afzal 
Kh&n  had  come  out  of  his  cell  since  his  retirement  from  the 
world,  which  has  been  already  narrated.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  the  year  h.  952  (a.d.  1545).  After  the  plunder  of 
the  houses  of  'A'lam  Kh&n  and  Wajih-ul-Mulk  the  Sult&n  was 
relieved  from  the  usurpations  of  these  two  nobles,  and  his 
personal  rule  was  re-established. 

On  his  escape  'Alam  Kh&n  went  to  Pith&pur,  which  is  a 
natural  stronghold.  From  thence  he  wrote  to  Dari&  Kh&n, 
who  was  living  in  the  Dakhin,  saying  that  he  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  against  him,  for  he  now  saw  what  was  its  result; 
and  he  urged  Dari&  Kh&n  to  join  him  at  once,  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  him.  Dari&  Kh&n  was  living  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Dakhin.  He  had  sold  privately,  and  at  very 
inadequate  prices,  some  jewels  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Ahmaddb&d,  and  so  subsisted.  As  soon  as  he  was  made 
aware  that  'Alam  Kh&n  had  summoned  him,  he  started  in  all 
haste.  'A'lam  Kh&n  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  they  had  an 
interview  at  a  village  called  Tenrah.  ^They  conversed  together, 
and  when  Darid  Kh&n  saw  that  no  ill-feeling  existed,  he  said, 
**  I  deliberately  kept  the  Sult&n  under  restraint,  for  I  saw  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  showed  signs  of 
conceit,  incapacity,  and  love  of  low  company."  'A'lam  Kh&n 
said,  ''Do  not  speak  of  the  past.  What  has  occurred  has 
occurred.     It  is  now  necessary  to  contrive  some  plan  by  which 
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we  may  secure  our  revenge."  Dari&  Kh&n  said^  "  You  know 
that  I  have  long  been  oppressed  by  calamity,  and  I  am  in 
great  poverty,  and  without  means.  Alp  Kh&n  is  your  friend, 
and  living  at  Okl^sar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbadah,  three  k6$ 
from  Bhanij;  you  had  better  first  go  and  see  him,  and,  if 
possible,  by  his  help  see  'Imfid-ul-Mulk  also.  This  would  be 
politic.  Moreover,  we  might  get  some  money  from  them  for 
outfit  and  for  collecting  troops ;  for  without  money  this  would 
be  very  difficult." 

'A'lam  Khdn  started  with  five  hundred  horse,  pushed  on  to 
Oklesar,  and  halted  there.  Alp  Khfin  had  gone  to  'Im&d-nl- 
Mulk  at  Bharuj.  'A'lam  ELh&n  sent  a  messi^e,  through  Alp 
Kh&n's  family,  that  he  was  starving,  and  begged  that  Alp  Kh&n 
would  send  him  some  food.  'Alam  Kh&n  and  Alp  Kh&n  had 
been  close  friends  with  each  other,  but,  now  that  Alp  Kh&n  was 
the  Sultdn's  servant,  it  did  not  look  well  that  he  should  enter- 
tain 'A'lam  Khdn  the  rebel.  However,  he  coulJ  not  help  himself. 
His  family,  children,  treasure-houses,  were  all  at  Oklesar,  and 
on  'A4am  Kh&n's  sudden  arrival  there  the  servants  of  Alp 
Khdn  supplied  him  with  food,  and  sent  a  man  to  inform  their 
master.  Alp  Kh&n  exclaimed,  ^*  This  man  will  ruin  me,  as  he 
has  ruined  himself,"  and  he  told  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  what  had 
happened.  As  has  been  already  related,  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  had 
regained  power  and  a  jdgir  through  ' A'lam  Khfin's  favour ;  he 
was  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  act  ungenerously  towards  him. 
He  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  him  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
done  wrong  in  coming  in  that  direction.  However,  as  he  had 
come,  he  would  give  him  an  interview,  if  he  came  across  the 
Narbadah  secretly  at  uigtit.  'A'lam  Kh&n  did  this,  and  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  and  Alp  Kh&n  both  met  him.  'A'lam  Khfin  said, 
*'  God  sees  in  how  great  comfort  and  ease  you  both  are,  while 
I  am  in  such  trouble  and  misery  ! ''  Alp  Kh&n  said,  ''  Your 
coming  here  has  put  us  both  in  the  same  condition."  'A'lam 
Kh&n  replied,  **  Not  quite  in  the  same  condition.  I  have 
escaped,  and  am  alive.     You  are  still  within  the  grasp  of  his 
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(the  Sult&n's)  vengeance ;  he  will  certainly  not  allow  you  to 
remain  alive.  If  you  wish  to  prolong  your  days  a  little  you 
had  better  join  us.  It  was  at  'Im&d-ul-Mulk's  suggestion  that 
I  put  Jarji  to  death.  For  my  part^  I  have  been  guilty  of  no 
other  oflfence."  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  answered^  "You  have  alto- 
gether acted  foolishly.  When  you  had  killed  Jarji,  why  were 
you  so  careless  in<keeping  watch  over  the  Sultdn  ?  The  chain 
is  off  the  lion's  neck  now.  Is  he  likely  to  come  back  into 
captivity  of  his  own  accord  ?  "  'A'lam  Kh&n  said,  "  The  past 
has  passed  and  gone ;  in  future  I  will  not  fail  to  do  my  best." 
After  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion^  Alp  Khdn  and  'Im&d- 
ul-Mulk  gave  'A'lam  Kh&n  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
sent  him  away. 

'A'lam  Kh&n  returned  to  Darid  Kh&n  and  reported  what  had 
passed.  Dari&  Kh&n  said^  "  My  object  was  not  so  much  to 
obtain  money  as  to  get  the  names  of  these  two  nobles  mixed 
up  with  ours.  They  can  hardly  now  have  the  face  to  go  to  the 
Sult&n  and  to  take  his  side,  and^  whether  they  like  it  or  not^ 
they  will  be  compelled  to  join  us."  Intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings reached  the  ears  of  the  Sult&n^  and  made  him  very 
anxious.  At  this  time  a  letter  arrived  from  'Imfid-ul-Mulk^ 
representing  that  'Alam  Khfin  and  Darid  Khkn  were  two  old 
servants  of  the  State^  and  it  was  not  expedient  that  they  should 
at  that  time  go  away  and  enter  into  the  service  of  Shir  Shdh 
of  Dehli^  but  it  would  be  better  to  condone  their  faults^  and  to 
reinstate  them  in  office  and  employ  them  on  the  frontier.  The 
Sult&n  consented  to  this. 

'A^lam  Kh&n^  however^  just  at  this  time^  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  gave  fresh  offence,  which  was  this : — When  'Alarn 
Khdn's  house  was  plundered  he  escaped,  but  his  family  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sult&n.  He  consigned  them  to  guar- 
dians, and  appointed  eunuchs  to  keep  them  with  all  possible 
care.  'A'lam  Kh&n  made  a  proposal,  through  Said  Mubfirak 
Bukhdri,  to  send  his  son,  Safdar  Kh&n,  for  the  Sultdn  to  keep 
in  exchange  for  his  women  and  children.     The  proposal  was 
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accepted.  Safdar  Khdn  was  sent  for,  and  the  women  and 
family  were  released.  Safdar  Kh&n  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Said  Mub^ak,  and  the  Said  kept  him,  with  all  courtesy,  in  an 
upper  chamber  of  his  house.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  when  'A'lam  Kh&n  sent  one  of  his  old  dependants, 
named  Sddhu  T&nk,  to  get  Safdar  Khfin  secretly  away  from  the 
Said.  S&dhu,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  secretly  got  Safdar  Khdn 
out  of  the  Said's  house,  and  brought  him  to  *Alam  Kh&n.  This 
affair  greatly  annoyed  the  Said,  and  made  him  very  angry  with 
'A'lam  Kh&n,  because  it  was  only  out  of  consideration  to  the 
Said  that  the  Sult&n  had  agreed  to  'A'lam  Khdn's  request. 
The  Sult&n  also  was  troubled,  for  he  feared  lest  'Alam  Kh&n, 
Dari&  ELh&n,  'Im&d-ul-Mulk,  and  Alp  Kh&n  should  conspire 
and  raise  a  rebellion. 

Sult&n  Mahmiid  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  'Im&d-ul-Mulk, 
saying  that  he  knew  him  to  be  loyal,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
an  uncle,  and  that  it  would  not  be  right  in  him  to  assist  'Alam 
Kh&n  and  Darii  Khdn,  who  were  raising  disturbances  on  the 
borders  and  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  in- 
vited him  to  come  quickly  and  give  his  counsel  as  to  the  means 
of  suppressing  them.  'Imdd-ul-Mu1k,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  interviews  with  'A'lam  Kh&n  and  Darii  Kh&n,  was  afraid 
to  face  the  Sultfin,  wrote  excusing  himself  from  attending  till 
his  army  was  collected  and  equipped.  The  Sultin  then  sent 
him  another  and  more  urgent  summons,  to  which  he  replied, 
in  plain  terms,  that  he  knew  he  had  done  very  wrong  in  meet- 
ing 'A'lam  Kh&n,  but  he  had  wished  to  give  him  good  advice 
in  full  loyalty  to  the  Sult&n.  Still,  he  had  acted  without  the 
Sult&n's  knowledge,  and  knew  himself  to  have  offended.  If 
the  Sult&n  would  send  to  him  the  holy  Said  'Arab  Sh&h,  son 
of  Said  Zdhid  Bukh&ri,  to  conduct  him  to  the  royal  presence, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  pardon  for  his  offences,  he  would 
accompany  the  Said. 

The  Sult&n  went  to  the  house   of  Said  'Arab   Sh&h,  and 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  mission.    The  Said  replied  that 
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he  was  2^  fakir  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  afiSeiirs  of  the 
world — the  Sult&n  was  king,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  upon 
his  own  opinion^  and  who  had  wise  advisers  to  guide  him. 
Fakirs  gave  themselves  up  to  prayer  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  worldly  matters^  and  the  Sult&n  should  not  ask 
them  to  undertake  such  duties.  The  Sult&n  placed  his  hand 
on  the  Holy  Book  and  said^  "  I  assure  you^  upon  this  Word  of 
God  which  lies  before  us^  that  I  will  do  no  injury  to  the  life^ 
the  property,  or  the  honour  of  'Im4d-ul-Mulk."  The  Said 
said  to  Afzal  Khdn,  '^  The  Sult&n  is  young,  but  you  are  a  wise 
man ;  why  do  you  trouble  me  with  this  affair  ? ''  The  wazir 
said,  ''  I  also  swear  upon  the  Kur&n,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied  of 
the  Sult&n's  intentions.  Do  not  let  any  mistrust  creep  into 
your  heart ;  go,  take  the  hand  of  'Imdd-ul-Mulkj  and  bring 
him  to  the  presence/'  Being  thus  assured  of  the  Sult&n's 
intentions  the  Said  proceeded  to  Bhanij. 

The  Sult&n  marched  against  'Alam  Kh&n  and  Darid  Khdn, 
who  were  at  Ch&mp&nir,  and  the  Said  proceeded  to  Bhardj 
and  saw  'Im&d-ul-Mulk.  He  said,  '^  Eh&n  Jiu  !  why  did  you 
write  requiring  that  ^Arab  Shah  should  come  and  conduct  you 
to  Court  ?  This  was  not  right  of  you.  As  the  matter  stands 
the  Sult&n  and  Afzal  Khdn  have  both  sworn  to  me  on  the  Holy 
Kurdn  that  they  will  do  you  no  injury;  for  the  rest,  you  are 
aware  of  all  the  tricks  and  doings  of  worldly  men.  I  myself 
do  not  understand  them.  If  you  think  it  advisable^  come;  if 
not,  you  can  do  as  you  like ;  but  don't  say  to  yourself,  '  ^Arab 
Sh&h  has  come  to  fetch  me,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  go.'  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  come,  it  is  very  simple  not  to  do  so ;  but  if 
you  do,  and  if — which  God  forbid — anything  untoward  should 
occur,  I  shall  say  to  everyone  that  the  blame  rests  not  with  me, 
but  on  yourself.  I  am  not  a  minstrel,  that  I  should  rip  myself 
up  if  the  Sult&n  does  you  any  wrong,  nor  have  I  an  army  to 
fight  him;  I  am  but  a  fakir.  What  can  /do?  Whatever 
step  you  take,  take  it  only  after  full  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion/'    'Imdd-ul-Mulk  replied,  '^  I  am  an  old  man^  and  they 

28 
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have  Bwom  an  oath ;  if  the  Sult&a  harms  me  the  mattei 
between  him  and  CK>d.''  So  he  wentj  although  his  friends  i 
vell-wishera  advised  him  not  to  go,  but  to  lead  foorteen 
fifteen  thousand  picked  horse  to  the  frontier  and  take  af 
position  there ;  as  'Alam  Eh&n  and  Darii  Kb6n  were  in  an 
the  Snlt&n  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  hi 
'Im&d-ul-Mulk  refused  to  liiiten  to  them,  and  said  he  was  i 
going  to  turn  tr^tor  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  < 
servant  of  the  dynasty^  and  would  not  wrong  it,  nor  was  t 
Sult&n  likely  to  harm  him.  He  marched  with  ten  or  twel 
thousand  men  fully  armed  and  accoutred,  and  waited  upon  t 
Sultan  at  Chfimpimr. 

The  Sult&n  was  much  pleased,  received  him  very  gracious 
and  gave  to  him,  his  kindred,  and  the  nobles  who  accompsni 
him,  advance  in  rank.  Matters  went  on  quietly  for  some  tin 
till  one  night  some  seditious  person,  whose  name  waa  i 
known  and  who  was  never  discovered,  without  the  Sult& 
knowledge*  raised  a  cry  that  the  Sultin  had  given  orders  for  i 
plundering  of  the  tents  of  'Imid-ul-Mulki  and  before  I 
troops  were  assembled,  the  tents  were  thoroughly  sacki 
Although  this  nobleman  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  been  kno' 
as  "the  second  Rustfim,"  he  had  not  the  spirit  or  t 
strength  left  to  mount  a  horse  and  make  his  escape  to  Bhar 
or  to  go  and  join  'A'lam  Ehin.  In  great  trouble  he  took  t 
band  of  a  bearer  aud  asked  to  be  led  to  the  tent  of  Si 
Mub&rak.  As  they  went  along,  in  the  darkness  of  the  nig 
the  Malik  fell  into  a  small  well  which  the  people  of  the  camp  h 
dug.  The  well  was  not  deep,  and  its  water  was  pure.  In  1 
morning,  a  person  who  came  to  draw  water  saw  someone  at  t 
bottom  of  the  well.  He  pulled  him  out,  and  then  recoguii 
'Imid-ul-Mulk,  who  was  half  dead,  but  asked  that  he  might 
taken  to  the  tent  of  Said  Mubirak,  and  the  man  took  h 
there.     On  reaching  the  tent  the  Said  came  out  to  meet  hi 

*  The  MS.  A.  alone  baa  this  diBtinot  Assertion  of  the  Baltin's  ignoraooe 
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and  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  'Im&d-ul- 
Mulk  then  asked  the  Said  to  go  to  the  Sult&n  and  beg  that 
"  his  old  slave  might  be  set  at  liberty/^and  sent  to  the  House  of 
God  {sc.  Makkah)." 

When  the  Sult&n  heard  of  the  plundering  of  the  tents,  he 
was  amazed  and  highly  indignant.  He  declared  that  he  had 
not  given  the  order  for  it,  and  made  active  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  promoter  of  the  outrage.  Of  the  plunderers  who 
were  taken^  some  had  their  hands  or  feet  or  ears  cut  off^  or 
their  noses  slit.  Orders  were  given  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
should  be  sought^  for  the  Sult&n  was  afraid  he  might  go  and 
join  'Alam  Kh&n^  and  cause  much  trouble.  Just  then  Said 
Mub&rak  arrived  and  communicated  the  Malik's  request.  The 
Sult&n  was  very  pleased,  granted  his  request^  and  said  he 
should  be  sent  to  Makkah.  He  sent  for  the  Malik  and  gave 
him  into  the  charge  of  Sidi  Pir  Jiii  and  Sidi  Amin  Jiu,  two 
retainers  of  Jhuj&r  Kh&n^  the  Abyssinian^  who  were  to  take 
him  to  Surat  and  place  him  under  the  protection  of  Khudd- 
wand  Kh&n  Rumi^  thejdglrddr,  who  was  desired  to  send  him 
to  Makkah  at  the  proper  season.  It  was  during  the  month  of 
fasting  that  this  occurred.  One  evening,  after  the  day's  fast 
was  over^  Pir  Jiu^  thinking  it  unbecoming  to  drink  before  the 
Malik,  handed  to  him  his  own  drinking-bottle^  of  cooled 
water.  The  Malik  was  annoyed^  and  said  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  ask  him  to  drink  out  of  the  bottle  which  Pir  Jiu  himself 
used.  Pir  Jiu  replied  that  he  was  himself  the  humblest  of  the 
Malik's  slaves,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  Sult&n's  ordersf ; 
and  it  was  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  a  man  should  at 
one  time  gallop  over  the  heavens^  and  another  time  should  walk 
barefoot  in  rocky  places.  He  was  a  true  man  who,  in  all 
events,  did  not  allow  himself  to  go  beyond  his  proper  place. 
Eventually  they  brought  the  Malik  to  Khud&wand  Kh&n^  who^ 

*  8urdh<  is  the  word  in  most  yersions.    Apparentlj  the  Malik  considered 
Pir  Jiu  either  as  a  Sidf,  or  a  servant  mnch  beneath  him  in  station, 
t  This  clause  is  omitted  in  MS.  A. 
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out  of  an  ancient  grudge^  and  without  the  Sult&n's  interven- 
tion,'^ on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Ramaz&n,  put  the  Malik 
to  death  with  cruel  tortures,  and  gave  out  that  he  had  sent 
him  off  to  Makkah.  Everyone  recognised  that  Ikhti^r  Kb4n 
was  unjustly  put  to  deaths  and  that  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  had  come 
to  misfortune  on  that  account,  as  has  been  already  said. 

After  the  fall  of  'Im&d-ul-Mulk  the  Sult&n  sent  Said  Mir&n 
Mub&rak  to  attack  'A'lam  Khdn  and  Darii  Kh&n.  He  put 
them  to  flight  and  returned  victorious.  Then  the  Sult&n 
•directed  Nasir-ul-Mulk  to  pursue  them  and  drive  them  out  of 
Gi:gar&t.  They  lingered  for  some  days  in  the  jungles  of 
M&lwah,  but  they  were  eventually  driven  out.  Then  they 
went  and  joined  themselves  to  Shir  Sh&h  Afgh&n  Sur,  King  of 
Dehli.  After  this  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Salt&n  were 
completely  re-established. 

The  history  called   '' Tuhfat-us-S&dfit/'  written  by   Ar&m 
Kashmiri^  for  Said  Hazrat  Mub&rak,  records  these  facts,  and 
from  that  work  the  foregoing  account  has  been  abstracted. 
j  That  author  states  that  after  the  Salt&n  had  passed  the  age  of 

fifteen  or  sixteen  and  approached  twenty,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish good  from  bad  and  a  friend  from  a  stranger.  Some 
nobles^  whom  he  regarded  as  seditiously  inclined  he  up- 
rooted, and  others  he  drove  out  of  the  country ;  when  this 
was  done  he  carried  on  his  rule  with  justice  and  conciliation. 
After  the  (close  of)  that  history  there  is  no  other  from  which 
facts  such  as  should  form  the  basis  of  history  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Wherefore^  the  humble  author  of  this  work  has 
compiled  a  record  of  the  subsequent  occurrences  as  he  best 
could.  Although  Sikandar^  the  author  of  this  work^  was  only 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Sult&n  Mahmud,  in  the  city  of 

*  This  clause  occurs  only  in  the  MS.  A.  The  tenonr  of  MS.  A.  is  to  dis- 
claim all  complicitj  of  the  Snltin  in  the  cmel  and  treacherous  treatment  of 
*Im&d-al-Malk.  The  other  texts  all  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  Snltin, 
thoagh  he  professed  innocence,  was  not  altogether  benevolently  inclined,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  towards  the  Malik.  Indeed,  the  anecdote  above  given  in 
the  text  seems  intended  to  intimate  as  much,  thoagh  deprived  of  its  point  by 
the  claoie  omitted  in  MS.  A. ;  and  at  p.  408,  it  has  been  already  averred 
that  the  Salt&n  had  'Imid-nl-Malk  put  to  death. 
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Mahraud&b&d^  which  was  that  Sult&n's  residence,  and  was  an 
infant  in  arms  at  the  time  of  the  murder^  stilly  many  of  the 
events  of  those  days  were  known  to  his  father  and  brothers^ 
from  whom  he  obtained  his  information.  He  has  also  profited 
by  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a 
narrative  in  writing. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Sult&n's  rule  he  recalled  A'saf 
Kh&n,  who  was  formerly  the  wazlr  of  the  late  Solt&n  Bah&dar, 
whom  that  king,  in  the  days  when  his  throne  was  threatened 
by  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Emperor  Hum&iiin,  had  sent 
to   Makkah  with   his  treasure  and  the  females  of  the  royal 
establishment.     A'saf  Kh&n  was  raised  to  the  office  of  grand 
wazlr,  and  his  brother  Khud&wand  Kh&n    was  made  ditodiu 
i-kul.^      Afzal  ELh&n  Bani&ni,  who  had  been  wazir  of  Sult&n 
fiahddar,  was  confirmed  in  his  previous  appointments,  and  his 
dignity  and  his  influence  were  largely  augmented.     As  A^saf 
Kh&n  had  long  retired  from  office  the  general  management  of 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Khud&wand  Kh&n,  but  no  business  of 
importance  was  settled  or  carried  out  without  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  A'saf  Khdn.      All  the    nobles    about  Court 
received  advancement,  and  among  them  the  chief  of  Saids, 
Said  Mubarak,  so  that  he  ranked  equally  high   as  a  noble 
and  as  a  saint.      Abu  Jiu  Gujar&ti  was  made  N&sir-ul-Mulk, 
and   'Abd-ul-Karim   was  entitled   Ptimfid  Kh&n.     The  latter 
was   employed  by  the  Sult&n  in  his  most  secret  and  private 
affairs,  nor  was  there  anyone  in  whom  the  Sult&n  had  greater 
confidence  or  whom  he  admitted  to  so  close  an  intimacy  as 
rtim&d  Kh&n.     He  even  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
into   his  harem,   where  he  employed  him  in    the    superin- 
tendence of  the  ornaments,  dresses,  and  jewels  of  the  women. 
And  this  he  did,  although  he  was  of  a  disposition  so  jealous 
that  if  two  of  his  women  smiled  at  each  other  he  had  them 
both  killed.     But  his  confidence  in  I'tim&d  Khfin  was  so  great 
that  he  placed  him  in  such  a  charge. 

•  Some  HSS.  read  **  wakd-i-kuL*' 
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It  is  related  that  one  day  I'tim&d  Kh&n  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  the  Sult&n  while  holding  a  public  darbdr^  and 
the  Sult&n  listened  to  him.  The  ministers  noticed  this  very 
unbecoming  proceeding,  looked  at  each  other^  and  when  the 
court  was  over  went  home.  Next  day,  and  for  five  or  six  days 
in  succession,  none  of  them  attended  the  darbdr,  or  paid  his 
respects  to  the  Sult&n.  At  last  the  Sult^  asked  the 
courtiers  the  reason  why  no  one  had  presented  himself,  and 
inquired  if  they  had  all  fallen  ill  simultaneously.  When  he 
found  they  were  not  ill  he  sent  someone  to  summon  them,  and 
asked  them  why  they  had  feigned  sickness.  They  replied  that 
they  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices  to  the  best  of 
their  ability^  but  when  they  saw  that  they  could  no  longer  do 
so  they  had  withdrawn.  The  Sult&n  told  them  to  explain  if 
they  wished  him  to  forgive  them.  They  said  that  if  in  a  council 
the  Sult&n  whispered  secretly  to  one  person^  it  was  a  mark  of 
disrespect  (to  the  others),  and  that  no  good  could  be  expected 
from  ministers  who  were  not  treated  with  respect,  for  they 
lost  all  their  power  and  the  Sultdn  ought  to  give  it  to  someone 
else.  It  was  open  to  the  Sult&n  to  speak  in  any  way  be 
pleased  in  private  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  but  he  ought  not  to 
act  so  in  public.  The  Sult&n  apologised,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  never  again  thus  acted  in  opposition  to  etiquette. 

A^kd  Arsl&n,  a  Turk  from  Balkh,  was  made  'Im&d-ul-Mulk 
and  promoted  to  high  honour;  he  was  a  purchased  slave 
belonging  to  the  Sult&n.  The  son  of  Khud&wand  Kh&n  Biimi 
who  was  killed  at  Did  was  created  Biimi  Elhin,  and  the  Sultfin 
pushed  his  fortune. 

The  Sult&n  gave  to  one  of  the  Khdsiah  khSls  the  title  of 
Ikhti&r-ul-Mulk,'^  and  put  him  in  command  of  the  Moghal 
division  of  his  troops.  The  Sult&n  distributed  all  his  forces 
into  divisions  according  to  their  tribes,  and  placed  in  command 
of  each  division  a  person  of  their  own  kindred.    Thus  he 

*  According  to  MS.  A.,  Ikhtiir-al-Molk  was  a  brother  of    Khudiwand 
Khin. 
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placed  Hasan  Kh&n  Dakhini  in  command  of  the  Dakhini 
troops  ;  Fateh  Kb&n  Biluch  had  another  division^  and  was 
promoted  to  high  rank.  In  this  manner  the  Sult&n  reduced 
the  nobles  and  army  into  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  no 
deviation  from^  or  disobedience  of,  his  orders  was  possible. 

The  Sultdn  now  conceived  the  design  of  conquering  M&lwah 
and  consulted  with  A^saf  Kh&n  the  wazir  on  the  subject.  The 
Khdn  said  that  he  could  direct  the  Sult&n  to  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom  not  less  important  than  that  of  Malwah;  indeed,  it 
was  even  more  important.  This  was  what  he  meant :  A  fourth 
part  of  Gujar&t,  called  Bdnth  (W&ntd)^  was  in  the  hands  of 
R&jputs  and  Grfissiahs.  If  his  Majesty  could  oust  these^  and 
get  it  into  the  possession  of  Muhamadans,  it  would  furnish 
jdgirs  sufficient  for  maintaining  twenty-five  thousand  horse. 
The  army  would  thus  be  increased,  and  the  conquest  of  Milwah 
would  afterwards  be  a  very  easy  matter.  The  Suit&n  accord- 
ingly directed  his  attention  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  and  the  raising  of  an  army.  Grfissiahs  were  ejected 
from  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  officers  were  appointed  to 
collect  the  revenues.  He  then  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
country  of  the  Grfissiahs. 

The  Grtesiah  chiefs  of  Tdar,  Sir6hi,  Dungarpur,  B&nsbalah, 
Lonfiw&rah,  R&jpiplah,  the  banks  of  the  Mahindri,  Hal6dj 
and  other  strongholds  on  the  frontier  began  to  raise  disturb- 
ances. But  the  Sult&n  strengthened  his  military  posts.  He 
placed  a  garrison  at  Sirdhi,  another  at  I'dar,  and  he  also  occu- 
pied the  other  places  mentioned.  The  whole  of  the  country 
was  managed  upon  one  settled  plan,  and  the  turbulent  Gr&s- 
siahs  and  rebellious  occupants  of  the  strongholds  were  reduced 
to  obedience.  No  R&jput  or  K61i  was  left  who  did  not  devote 
himself  to  agriculture  and  live  in  quiet  obedience  like  other 
men.  Every  man  of  them  was  branded  on  the  arm,  and  if  any 
B&jput  or  K6I1  was  found  without  the  brand  he  was  put  to 
death. 

In  the  reign  of  Mahmud,  Muhamadan  law  and  rule  was  so 
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stringently  enforced  that  no  Hindu  could  ride  on  horseback  in 
any  city^  nor  dared  enter  a  bdzdr  without  a  patch  of  red  on  the 
back  of  a  white  garment^  or  a  patch  of  white  on  a  red  one,  or 
to  wear  a  dress  all  of  one  colour.  Infidel  observances^  such  as 
the  indecencies  of  the  HoK,  the  orgies  of  the  Dtwdli,  and  the 
practice  of  idol  worship^  and  the  ringing  of  bells''^  were  not 
allowed  in  public,  and  those  who  practised  them  in  private  did 
so  with  fear  and  trembling.  After  the  murder  of  the  Sultan 
the  Or&ssiahs  made  a  stone  image  of  his  murderer  Burh&n, 
which  they  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  they  said,  "  This  is  our 
preserver,  who  brought  us  from  death  unto  life;  for  if  that 
system  had  continued  for  one  year  longer  we  should  have  died 
of  hunger,  and  have  been  swept  out  of  existence." 

These  are  the  names  of  the  chief  Saids  and  holy  men  who 
lived  during  the  Sultan's  reign.  Of  the  Saids  of  Bat6h,  whose 
noble  family  is  known  as  the  Bukh&riah,  and  who  are  descen- 
dants of  the  Eutb-ul-Eutab  Said  Burh&n-ud-din,  there  was 
'Arab  Sh&h,  who  was  by  descent  the  grandson  of  Burh&n-nd- 
din;  8'iid  Sh^h  Muhamad,  surnamed  Said  Jiii,  and  Said 
Azmat  Ullah  (the  second),  who  were  one  degree  further  in 
descent  from  the  same  ancestor;  and  Shekh  Hus^n,  who  was 
descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  him.  Besides  these  were 
their  relations  Said  Tahir,  Muhamad  Said,  Pir  Muhamad,  and 
Said  H&fiz  Muhamad  and  Mir  Said  Shdh  Eam&l,  and  their 
father  Said  Sh&h  Mirzi,  and  Said  Adam,  son  of  Said  'A'lam, 
who  was  a  grandson  of  Said  ^Usm&n,  one  of  the  elder  of 
Burh&n-ud-din^s  sons,  and  whom  his  father  used  to  call  the 
''  Burh&ni  lamp '' ;  he  built  'Usm&npurah,  to  the  north-west 
of  Ahmad&b&d ;  his  tomb  there  is  well  known.  Sult&n 
Mahmud  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Said  'Alam,  who  died  in  the 
month  Jam&d-ul-awal,  a.h.  963.  Another  was  Mir  Said 
Wajih-ud-din  Aslavi. 

Of  other  noted  Saids  and  devout  and  holy  men,  were  Sh6kh 

*  This  follows  MS.  A. ;  but  the  passage  is  not  quite  clear  in  any  of  the 

texts. 
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Alahdad  Mutawakil,  Shekh  'Ali  Mutaki^  and  Mubamad  Ohi&s  of 
the  Shatari  sect,  that  is  to  say^  who  were  spiritually  descended 
from  Sh^kh  Bdidzid  of  Bist&m  ;  Khw&jah  'Abd-ul-w&hid,  who 
was  a  descendant  and  successor  of  Khwdjah  'Abd  UUah-ul- 
'Azizi ;  also  Shekh  Husen.  Their  ancestors  came  from  a  large 
village  in  Marv-un-nahr^  which  was  called  'Aziz.  Another 
was  Shekh  Muhamad  Mdh^  whose  family  came  from  Jonpur^  a 
city  in  the  east  of  Hindustdn ;  and  Sh^kh  Jam&l,  known  as 
of  Bhitri,  a  town  in  the  Dakhin  from  which  he  originally 
came.  Another  holy  Said  was  Mi&n  Jiu,  and  another  also 
Said  Kutb  Kadri,  who  came  from  Baghdad. 

In  the  great  city  of  Bhanij^  a  great  many  learned  and  holy 
men,  both  Saids  and  others,  were  collected^  and  used  to 
instruct  those  who  were  seeking  after  God  in  His  holy  law  and 
faith.  Among  these  was  Mi&n  Ghids-ud-din.  At  the  port  of 
Siirat  was  Shekh  Kamdl-ud-din,  who  belonged  to  the  Hamaddni 
school,  that  is^  he  followed  the  teaching  of  Mir  Said  'Ali 
Hamaddni.  Sultdn  Mahmud  maintained  a  close  friendship 
with  all  these  holy  and  learned  men^  and  diligently  examined 
their  teaching.  He  continued  the  allowances  which  had  been 
paid  to  them  in  the  times  of  former  kings^  and  besides  gave  to 
all  Saids  with  whom  he  was  intimate  offerings  on  the  occasions 
of  his  victories.  He  also  granted  new  allowances  to  deserving 
men,  whether  they  lived  in  towns  or  in  the  country.  He  was 
a  great  friend  to  faktrs,  and  was  always  mindful  of  their 
interests.  He  had  wells  made  in  many  places  for  their  benefit 
and  that  of  travellers.  He  prepared  houses  for  their  reception 
and  appointed  keepers  of  these  houses^  who  were  to  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  the  occupants  and  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries. Frequently  when  he  had  a  dish  before  him  which  he 
enjoyed  he  used  to  ask  whether  fakirs  had  the  same  food;  and 
when  his  attendants  asked  whence  the  poor  were  to  get  it^  he 
would  give  orders  that  a  quantity  of  it  should  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  them.  The  fakirs  were  often  entertained  after  this 
fashion.     In  the  winter  season  he  gave  good  coats^  reaching 
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from  bead  to  foot^  to  the  yirtnous  and  pioas  persons  who 
dwelt  in  masjids  and  colleges;  he  also  gave  them  quilts  to 
keep  them  warm  at  night.  When  he  was  informed  that  some 
disreputable  persons  sold  them^  he  directed  that  they  should 
be  made  large  enough  to  cover  several  persons^  because  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  whole  party  would  agree  to  sell  their  covering. 
Great  heaps  of  wood  were  burnt  every  night  in  the  streets  and 
bdzdrs,  so  that  the  destitute  might  sit  round  the  fires.  It  was 
also  a  rule  that  the  fruits  of  each  season,  such  as  sugar-cane^ 
plantains,  mangoes,  and  melons,  should  be  distributed  among 
the  fakirs  as  they  ripened ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  to  be 
brought  into  his  own  house  till  this  was  done.  In  fact,  his 
bounties  exceeded  all  description.  Indeed,  several  great  and 
holy  Saids  of  Arabia,  such  as  the  descendants  of  that  Sun  of 
Suns,  Said  Abubekr  Tdrus,  abandoned  altogether  their  own 
land,  and,   attracted   by  the  Sult&n*s  benevolence,  settled  at 

I'  Ahmad&b&d. 

There  is  a  story^  told  in  Gujar&t  of  a  certain  man,  a 
Muhamadan,  who  came  to  the  Sult&n  and  said,  ''  I  am  a  man 
of  good  family,  and  in  spite  of  my  ancestors'  good  works  I  am 
very  poor.  The  Prophet  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me  by  night 
in  a  dream  and  said, '  I  give  you  one  hundred  lakhi  of  tankahs; 
go,  get  them  from  Sult&n  Mahmiid ;  and  this  shall  be  your 
proof,  that  he  blesses  me  one  hundred  thousand  times  a  day.'  " 
The  Sult&n  said,  ''  I  could  give  you  the  money,  but  your  proof 
is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.'*  The  man  replied,  "  What  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  that  I  speak.'' 
It  came  to  pass  that  the  Sult&n  also  saw  that  Holy  One  in  a 
dream,  who  said,  *'  What  that  man  said  was  true ;  the  blessing 
which  you  pronounce  on  me  once  a  day  is  worth  a  hundred 

jH  thousand  meaningless  blessings/'f    In  the  morning  the  Sult&n 

desired  the  man  to  be  sent  for  with  all  respect ;  and  when  they 

*  This  anecdote  appears  only  in  the  lithographed  text, 
t  The  text  is  here  somewhat  doubtful,  but  the  approximate  meaning  is 
given. 
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brought  him  be  gave  him  not  only  the  money  he  had  asked, 
but  also  settled  an  annual  allowance  on  him.  They  tell  this 
story  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha  also. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sult&n  Mahmiid  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  regarding  the  nobles  whom  he  had  defeated,  and  had 
no  further  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  became  reassured  and  at 
his  ease,  and  in  the  year  h.  953  he  removed  from  Ahmad&bdd 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mahmuddb&d,  and  there  laid  out 
a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  called  the  "  Deer  Park,''"^  the 
like  of  which  was  never  seen  upon  the  earth.  Its  length  was 
two  farsangs,  and  its  breadth  that  of  a  battlcfield.f  He 
directed  the  construction  in  each  comer  of  a  pavilion,  deco- 
rated and  adorned  in  various  ways,  and  having  many  of  the 
ceilings  and  walls  gilded.  From  the  door  of  each  pavilion  on 
either  side  extended  a  bdzdr  with  rows  of  shops,  and  in  each 
shop  was  a  fairy-like  hurt,  who  sold  everything  that  conduced 
to  pleasure  and  delight — provisions  of  every  sort,  all  things 
pleasing  to  the  disposition  of  mortals ;  fruits  of  all  kinds  that 
are  good  to  eat  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  every  retired 
comer  pleasure-gardens  were  laid  out,  in  which  perpetual 
verdure  was  maintained  by  means  of  watercourses.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  enclosing  them  were  dressed  with 
brocades  and  velvets,  and  their  branches  with  satin  and 
kinkhdb ;  and  the  soil  was  watered  with  rose-water  in  place  of 
common  water.  In  this  beautiful  garden,  the  very  triumph  of 
the  art  of  gardening,  the  Sult&n  would  pass  his  time  with  his 
deer-eyed  sp6uses,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  Sometimes  he  would  make  his  chief  huntsman  drive 
deer,  nilffdi,  and  other  animals,  from  the  jungles  into  this 
enclosure ;  and  then,  when  the  sun  was  gradually  sinking  and 
the  moon  gradually  rising  in  the  sky,  the  Sultdn  would  go  out 
hunting  in  the  company  of  his  darlings.     On  the  day  of  the 

•  "  Deer  park,"  A'Mkkhdnah, 

t  "  Battle-field,"  maiddn'ujang  i  perhaps  only  a  parade-ground.  The 
** Midlt-i-Ahmadi "  has  maiddn-i-aap  tdkhlanf  "a  g^oand  for  gaUoping 
horses." 
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/"cf  the  elephants  and  horses  were  so  adorned  with  jewels  and 
gold^  and  so  decorated^  as  had  never  been  the  case  under  any 
former  king. 

In  commemoration'^  of  the  birth  of  the  H  oly  Prophet,  eyery 
year^  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  Babi'-nl-awal,  the  Sult&n  used 

y  to  assemble  all  the  learned  and  holy  men  and  all  the  Shekhs 

of  the  city^  and  they  read  the  holy  and  excellent  book  of 
perfect  wisdom  till  the  expiry  of  the  first  watch  of  the  day. 

H  A  feast  was  then  served  in  honour  of  the  victorious  spirit  of 

the  Lord  of  Prophets,  the  Prophet  of  God,  to  which  feast  the 

holy  men  were  invited  with  all  respect ;  and  after  they  had 

finished  they  returned  to  their  homes.     On  the  12th  day  the 

»  Sult&n  used  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of  waiting  on  these 

holy  men  \  he,  in  person,  poured  water  on  their  holy  hands. 
His  chief  wazirs  carried  the  plates,  and  all  his  nobles,  acting  as 
servants,  served  out  the  food.  Till  the  entertainment  was 
concluded,  all  of  them  waited  standing;  and  after  the  feast 
the  Sultdn  distributed  to  every  one  of  the  guests  money  and 
clothes  enough  to  subsist  them  till  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
festival.  Furthermore,  they  brought  clothes  and  Dakhini 
stuffs  such  as  the  king  used  for  his  personal  clothing,  and 
employed  them  as  table-cloths,  and  these  very  stuffs  were 
afterwards  cut  up  for  the  Sultdn^s  clothing ;  and  he  wore  the 
clothes  made  of  them  throughout  the  following  year.  This 
custom  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Sult&n 
Muzaffar,  the  son  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  but  Sultdn 
Mahmud  had  greatly  extended  it  in  every  particular. 

On  the  12th  of  Rabi'-ul-awal  this  yearf  the  Sultdn  had,  as 

*  The  narrative,  from  this   to  the  point  where  the  nobles  chooee  the 

Saltan's  successor,  generally  follows  the  lithographed  text.  All  the  others  are 

more  or  less  imperfect  or  fragmentary.    A  few  additions,  however,  from  the 

;  1  other  MSS.  have  been  adopted,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  narrative  and  Bome 

redundances  of  language  have  been  omitted.  It  is  for  the  most  part  bome 
out  by  the  Hyder&bad  MS. ;  but  even  these  MSS.  are  unsatisfactory,  and  are 
apparently  made  up  of  fragments  of  differing  versions  of  the  story;  and 
details  are  given  often  much  out  of  their  place,  and  are  repeated  in  some 
oases  under  two  or  three  forms, 
t  A.H.  961  [a.d.  1553],  see  postf  p.  453. 
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usaal^  invited  the  holy  men^  and  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  Ood 
had  been  finished.  After  that  they  were  feasted^  and  after  the 
feast  fruits  of  various  kinds  were  served  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  eating,  the  Sult&n  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  and 
prayed  as  if  his  supplication  had  been  drawn  forth  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom  and  by  the  mercy  of 
absolution ;  and  when  he  dismissed  his  guests  he  distributed 
money  and  clothes  in  the  manner  above  described^  and  then 
hastened  to  his  private  chamber^  for  he  was  weary  with  the 
labour  of  waiting  and  the  trouble  of  the  arrangements^  and  he 
lay  down  to  sleep. .  Just  then^  feeling  thirsty^  he  chilled  for 
some  sharbat  and  water.  A  certain  villainous  evil-doer^ 
who  was  called  by  the  ill-omened  name  of  Burhdn,  was  present^ 
and  apparently  that  villain  had  been  waiting  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  opportunity,  so  brought  some  poisoned  sharbat.  The 
Sult&n,  who  suspected  no  treachery  or  snare,  drank  off  the 
draught  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Shortly  after,  he  felt  a  pain 
in  his  head,  and  was  altogether  very  unwell,  and  said,  *'  You 
villain,  what  was  that  you  gave  me  to  drink?"  Burh&n 
answered,  **0  King  !  and  Protector  of  the  World!  the  labours 
of  the  feast  have  affected  your  brain,  and  you  are  not  well ;  try 
to  go  to  sleep  that  the  effect  may  pass  away.'*  It  was  after  the 
second  watch  of  the  night  that  the  Sultan  went  to  sleep  again, 
and  then  that  villain,  fearing  lest  the  poison  had  failed  to  do  its 
work,  drew  a  D&rini  dagger  and  stabbed  the  Sult&n  in  the 
throat  and  killed  him. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  trustworthy  persons  in  Gujar&t, 
some  of  whom  were  living  at  that  time  and  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts,  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  from  my  own  elder 
relatives,  the  history  of  Burhdn,  accursed  in  this  world  and  the 
next^  from  the  beginning,  which  was  as  follows : — ^The  name  of 
the  father  of  that  villainous  evil-doer  was  Pidrah;  he  was  a 
man  of  low  caste,  and  was  employed  in  some  menial  capacity 
by  the  Sultdn.  Afterwards  he  rose  to  high  office,  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  made  the  chief  of  the  stables  of  the  Sultan's  own 
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cavalry.  He  happened  to  have  a  son  who  was  called  Burh&n^ 
and  who  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  good  looks ;  the  Sult&n 
saw  him  and  was  pleased  with  him.  The  Sult&n^  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign^  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his 
wazirs,  and  did  nothing  whatever  without  their  knowledge. 
Nevertheless^  his  wishes  and  tastes  were  as  strongly  fixed  as 
ever  in  his  disposition,  and  when  he  was  firmly  established  in 
his  kingdom  he  began  to  indulge  himself,  and  was  captivated 
by  any  agreeable  person,  man  or  woman.  Moreover,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  he  was  a  man  of  low  tastes,  and 
delighted  in  low  company^  as  has  been  before  related.  This 
evil-doer  Burh&n  pleased  him  on  both  grounds^  and  he 
promoted  him  to  be  his  shoe-bearer.  One  day  Afzal  Eh&n,  the 
toaz(r,  saw  him  as  he  was  cleaning  the  Sult&n's  shoes,  and 
asked  who  the  lad  was  who  had  been  exalted  to  this  post. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pidrah,  the  chief  of  the 
stables.  Afzal  Ehdn  said  to  the  Sultdn,  ^'O  Sult&n,  you 
ought  not  to  have  employed  this  lad  in  your  service,  and 
ought  not  to  have  exalted  him  all  at  once  to  so  high  a  post." 
The  Sultdn  replied,  "  The  lad  was  born  in  my  house ;  no 
treachery  or  fraud  is  to  be  apprehended  from  him."  Afaal 
Khdn  said  again,  *'  I  see  from  his  eyes  and  perceive  from  his 
bearing  that  he  is  capable  of  doing — what  God  avert ! — a  mis- 
chief  to  your  Majesty.'^  But  the  Sultdn  thought  that  no  evil 
would  come  of  him. 

That  villain,  accursed  in  both  worlds,  was  often  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  Aizal  Khdn  and  the  Sultdn.  When 
that  accursed  one  grew  up  into  the  flower  of  his  youth  and 
vigour,  he  began  to  addict  himself  to  abominable  licentiousness 
and  to  drinking  wine.  Not  only  are  these  things  plainly 
forbidden  by  the  sacred  law,  and  whoever  is  guilty  of  them  is 
liable  to  legal  punishment,  but^  also,  Sultdn  Mahmiid  had  com- 
manded all  his  wazirs  and  great  nobles  to  give  up  the  house 
of  anyone  guilty  of  either  of  these  two  offences  to  haldn,  that 
is,  to  plunder.     Burhdn  having  given  himself  up  to  both  vices, 
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the  fact  was  one  day  told  to  the  Sult&n^  who  ordered  that  they 
should  build  the  scoundrel  into  a  wall.  His  father  and 
mother  went  to  A£sal  Eh&n  the  ivazir,  and  humbly  entreated 
him^  saying  that  they  had  this  only  son,  and  begged  him 
to  procure  his  pardon.  The  Eh&n  went  to  the  Sult&n  and 
begged  him  off.  If  he  had  abstained  from  doing  so  a  little 
longer  that  villain  would  have  been  destroyed,  for  they  had 
already  built  him  in  up  to  his  shoulders.  A^  Providence  had 
decreed  that  evil  should  be  wrought  unjustly  against  the 
Sult&n  by  that  wicked  creature,  Afzal  Eh&n,  who  &om  the 
very  first  day  had  foreseen  the  evil  which  he  was  eventually  to 
work,  and  who  had  used  all  his  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
prevent  that  evil,  still  procured  his  release  from  that  position. 
Afzal  Khdn,  however,  was  always  mistrustful  of  him  after  that 
day,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  being  with  the  King  in 
public  or  private,  or  having  any  share  in  the  King's  counsel, 
and  did  not  allow  him  to  be  present  when  the  King  was  con- 
sulting with  his  wazirs ;  indeed,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
present  on  such  occasions,  he  professed  to  be  hard  of  hearing, 
and  said  to  the  Sult&n,  '^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  my 
great  age,  or  if  something  has  made  me  unwell,  but  in  any 
case  I  cannot  hear  well,  and  if  you  speak  low  I  cannot  perfectly 
catch  what  is  said ;  and  persons  who  are  thus  affected  talk  as 
they  wish  others  to  talk,  and  raise  their  voices.  Wherefore,  it 
is  better  that  when  the  Sult&n's  affairs  are  under  discussion 
that  person  should  not  be  present,  for  I  believe  he  will  make 
secrets  public  and  do  mischief.'^  From  thenceforth  he  was 
generally  employed  on  business  at  a  distance  from  the  Sult&n. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  not  any  proposal  of  which  that  rebel  at 
heart  and  follower  of  Satan  did  not  know.  At  last  one  day 
the  Sult&n  said,  "  My  ancestors,  when  they  had  reduced  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Gujar&t  into  their  possession,  wrested  the 
forts  of  Ch&mpdnir  and  Jiinahgarh  from  the  infidels.  I  wish 
you  would  consider  what  amount  of  troops  and  what  treasure 
ought  to  be  kept  in  Ch&mp&nir,"     That  villain  happened  to  be 
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present^  and  made  use  of  this  utterance  of  the  Sult&n  for  his 
purposes. 

Burh&n  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  a  lad,  a  profes- 
sional singer,  and  always  kept  him  with  him.     One  day  the 
Sult&n  went  out  hunting  with  his  ladies  in  the  Deer  Park  at 
Mahmuddb&d,  and  that  villain,  in  the  Sultan's  absence,  went 
I  \  with  that  lad  and  unlawful  drink,  and,  sitting  under  a   tree, 

began  to  enjoy  himself  without  the  least  idea  that  the  SulUin 
would  come  that  way.  It  so  happened  that  the  Sult&u  loosed 
his  hawks  after  a  bird  which  flew  in  that  direction,  and  the 
Sultdn,  pursuing  it,  suddenly  came  upon  that  villain  and  saw 
him  with  his  own  eyes.  He  said,  '^  You  evil-doer,  I  did  not 
believe  what  men  told  me  of  you,  but  now  I  have  beheld  with 
my  own  eyes,  and,  please  God,  you  shall  be  punished  for  this.'* 
Having  said  this,  the  Sultdn  went  on  in  pursuit  of  the  bird. 
That  villain,  who  had  once  before  incurred  the  Sult&n's 
wrath,  felt  that  this  time  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He  said, 
'*  It  is  better  to  be  beforehand,  and,  before  the  Sult&n  can  take 
measures  about  this,  I  had  better  take  measures  against  him.'' 
That  wicked  man  had  gained  such  influence  and  position  with 
the  Sult&n,  that  all  the  Sult&n's  eatables  and  drinkables^  and 
the  Sultdn's  narcotics  were  sealed  with  his  seal.  The  morning 
following  the  afternoon  on  which  the  Sult&n  had  discovered 
him  in  that  disgraceful  condition  and  had  reviled  him,  was  the 
,  I2th  day  of  Babi'-ul-awal,  the  Prophet's  birthday,  when  the 

!  Sultdn  entertained  all  the  learned  and  holy  men  of  the  city. 

\  From  the  llth,  on  which  day  the  Sultdn  came  upon  him  while 

f  hunting,  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  was  employed  all 

day  in  waiting  on  the  assemblage,  as  has  been  already 
described.  After  it  was  over  and  the  guests  had  been  dis- 
missed, the  Sult&n  went  to  his  private  room.  That  villain 
(Burh^n)  was  in  waiting  there.  The  Sultdn  called  for  a 
narcotic.  Burhdn  went  and  poisoned  some  and  brought  it 
together  with  a  goblet  of  poisoned  water.  The  Sult&n  ate 
some  of  the  poisoned  ma^jun,  and  drank  some  poisoned  water 
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after  it^  and  then  laid  down  to  sleep.  After  a  brief  lapse  of 
time  the  Sult&n  felt  yery  ill.  When  he  was  a  little  better,  he 
said,  ''  You  villain,  what  kind  of  narcotic  was  that  which  you 
gave  me  to  eat  ?  '^  That  villain  came  forward,  and  said  : 
''Your  Majesty  has  been  continually  standing  for  the  last  ten 
days,  and  unduly  fatiguing  yourself,  and  your  brain  is  con- 
fused ;  but  it  is  nothing ;  take  a  little  more  ma*jun  and  go  to 
sleep."  The  Sult&n  did  as  that  villain  suggested;  he  took 
some  more  ma*jiin  and  composed  himself  to  sleep,  never  again 
to  wake  till  the  Day  of  Resurrection.  When  that  bad  man 
perceived  that  the  Sult&n  was  asleep,  he  took  his  dagger  and 
stabbed  the  Sultan  in  the  throat  so  that  he  died.  And  thus 
this  villain  became  accursed  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
When  he  hatched  this  wicked  design  in  his  brain,  that 
villain  proposed  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne  of  Gujar&t. 
He  therefore,  that  very  same  night,  despatched  several 
of  the  nobles  and  wazirs,  who  were  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  to  the  realms  of  death  together  with  the  Sultan.  It 
was  managed  thus: — Some  days  previously  the  Sult&n  had 
been  discussing  with  theKe  nobles  the  subject  of  the  defences 
of  the  fort  of  Ch&mp&nir.  Burhdn  made  use  of  this  dis- 
cussion as  a  blind.  He  first  looked  abOut  him  for  some  body 
of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely.  The  late  Sult&n  Mahmiid 
had  got  together  a  body  of  men  who  were  called  Bdffh-mdr, 
that  is,  ''Tiger-slayers.^'  They  amounted  to  about  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  and  were  under  the  personal  orders  of 
the  Sultan,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  tvazirs, 
Burh&n  sent  for  the  leaders  of  these  men,  and  concealed  them 
in  a  small  ante-chamber,  and  told  them  that  it  was  the  Sult&n's 
order  that  whosoever  came  into  that  ante-chamber,  high  or 
low,  they  were  to  kill  him,  and  on  no  account  to  let  him  get 
away  and  escape.  He  then  sent  someone  to  fetch  A'saf  Khdn, 
the  chief  of  the  wazirs^  a  man  whose  judgment  and  experience 
w6re  such  that  if  Joseph  the  son  of  Barachia  had  been  living 
in  his  time,  even  he  would  have  sought  instruction  from  him. 
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Burhdn  told  the  man  to  give  this  message:  "  The  King  says 
that  some  time  ago  I  said  I  woald  diBcass  with  700  the 
garrisoning  of  the  fort  of  Ch&mp&nir.  I  have  to-night  col- 
lected all  the  nobles  and  wazirs;  we  only  wait  for  your 
arrival.  Come  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  affair  may  at 
once  be  put  into  shape/* 

A'saf  Eh&n^  when  he  heard  this  message,  at  once  got  up 
and  went  off  by  himself.  When  he  arrived  at  the  darbdr, 
that  accursed  scoundrel,  running  up,  saluted  him,  spying, 
''  The  King  and  all  the  nobles  have  arrived,  but  desire  your 
advice;  they  have  just  gone  through  that  ante-chamber." 
;4'  When  the  Kh&n  entered  the  ante-chamber,  he  saw  the  band 

1  "^ :  of  men  who  were  sitting  there ;  but,  believing  t^at  accursed 

one  to  be  honest,  he  went  in  among  them,  and  three  of  them 
got  up  and  cut  the   Kh&n  to  pieces.     In  the  same  fashion 
twelve  (other)  nobles  of  name,  and  great  ministers — such  that 
f(  ',  if  one  of  them  had  lived,  the  kingdom  would  never  have  passed 

out  of  the  hands  of  the   Gujar&tis— in  that  same  assembly, 
and  in  that  same  night,  all  perished  and  were  destroyed. 

When  Burh&n  sent  a  man  to  call  Afzal  Kh&n,  the  latter 
said  to  the  messenger,  "  The  message  which  you  have  delivered 
never  came  from  the  Sult&n's  lips ;  the  Sult&n  never  sends  for 
anyone  at  this  hour.  What  you  say  is  impossible/'  The 
messenger  went  back  and  gave  this  reply.  A  second  messenger 
was  then  sent,  and  told  to  say :  '*  The  Sult&n  says  your  con- 
duct is  not  right ;  even  if  I  have  to  come  and  fetch  you  myself, 
you  must  come ;  the  wazirs  and  nobles  are  all  assembled,  and 
are  waiting  for  you.  Come  quickly,  that  the  Ch&mp&nir 
business  may  be  settled."  When  the  Kh&n  again  excused 
himself,  his  wife  pressed  him,  saying,  ''  You  ought  to  go  when 
the  Sult&n  desires  you.  Why  do  you  delay  ? ''  He  replied, 
''  You  foolish  woman  1  the  words  that  this  man  speaks  have  a 
smell  of  blood  about  them.  Whatever  they  may  say,  those 
words  never  came  out  of  the  Sult&n's  mouth.  If  you  wish  to 
be  at  ease  about  me,  you  should  not  make  me  go.    What  this 
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man  says  is  full  of  deceit  and  treachery.'^  His  wife  still  urged 
him  to  gO|  but  the  Kh&n  declined.  Again  Burh&n  sent  a 
messenger^  saying,  "^  The  Sult&n  declares  that^  if  you  do  not 
come,  he  will  come  and  fetch  you.  You  must  come  without 
fail ;  the  council  is  waiting  for  you.''  The  Kh&n  still  wished 
to  excuse  himself,  but  his  wife  still  pressed  him,  and  Shirw&n 
Khdn  Bhatti,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  a  son,  and  had 
raised  to  high  position  and  honour,  came  in  and  also  urged  * 
him,  saying  that  he  ought  to  go,  lest  the  Sult&n  should  be 
offended.  Afzal  Khdn  said :  ''  I  have  told  you  that  these 
messages  are  false  and  treacherous,  and  yet  you  urge  me  to 
go.''  Then,  calling  for  his  children  and  dependants,  he  bid 
them  all  a  last  farewell,  and,  quickly  getting  into  his  pdlki, 
set  off.  When  he  arrived  at  the  darbdr,  that  villain  came 
out  to  meet  him.  Th6re  had  been  quite  recently  a  slight 
coolness  between  the  Sultdn  and  Afzal  Kh&n,  and  one  Malik 
Shark  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Afzal  Kh&n ;  never- 
theless, no  business  was  transacted  without  the  latter's  con- 
currence. Burh&n,  however,  thought  that  Afzal  Khdn  might 
possibly  be  not  altogether  loyal  to  the  Sultan ;  so  he  met  him 
and,  speaking  in  a  fawning  manner,  said :  ''  Ood  has  removed 
your  enemy.  If  you  will  take  me  by  the  hand,  the  whole  of 
Gujardt  will  be  yours,  without  a  rival."  As  soon  as  Afzal 
Kh&n  heard  this,  he  cried  out:  ''Thou  villainous  bastard  I 
what  dost  thou  mean  ?  There  is  a  savour  of  blood  in  your 
words.  Be  quick,  thou  accursed  one!  and  show  me  my 
master.''  Burh&n  replied :  "  Eh&n  Jiii,  you  are  always  un- 
justly suspecting  me  of  evil.  What  have  I  done  to  your 
master?  He  is  sitting  in  yonder  building,  with  the  nobles 
and  ministers."  The  generous  Kh&n,.  whose  suspicions  were 
relieved,  entered  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  accursed  crew  at 
once  killed  him. 

After  this  the  villain,  being  at  ease  and  no  longer  in  fear 
on  the  Sult&n's  account,  sent  for  that  band  of  murderers  and 
broke  open  the  Sult&n's  jewel-chamber,  which  was  close  at 
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hand.  He  put  on  his  own  neck  a  valuable  necklace  which 
belonged  to  the  Sult&n^  and  assumed  the  dress  and  pomp  of 
royalty^  and  distributed  among  his  followers  lapfuls  of  jewels, 
and  divided  the  Sult&n's  Arab  horses  among  them,  and  said 
to  them^  "  I  make  you  all  nobles.  We  will  give  up  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  all  who  are  not  on  our  side ;  and  in  the  morning 

J   ]  I  will  collect  all  the  sdids  and  learned  men^  and  wiU  ascend 

the  throne,  and  have  the  khutbah  read  and  coins  struck  in  my 
name.''     When  about  three  gharls  of  the  night  remained,  they 
issued  forth  from  the  Sult&n's  jewel-chamber  by  a  wicket.*^ 
Shirw&n  Eh&n  Bhatti,  who  had   confidently   advised  ACsal 

i^rj  Eh&n  to  go^  awaited,  with  his  wife  and  family,  the  Kh&n's 

return.  When  day  began  to  dawn,  he  came  out  to  discover 
what  had  happened.  As  he  got  to  the  end  of  a  street  in  the 
bdzdr,  a  cry  arose  of  ''  The  SultAn/'  and  he  supposed  that  the 
Sult&n  was  coming,  so  he  dismountedf  to  make  his  obeisance. 

'*  ',  That    villain   called    out  in   a  loud  voice:  ''Shirw&n   Eh&n 

Bhatti,  why  are  you  on  foot?  The  appointments  and  the  title 
of  Afzal  Kh&n  are  bestowed  on  you.''  Shirw&n  Eh&n  at  once 
understood  what  had  occurred.  He  desired  to  get  near 
Burh&n,  but  the  men  who  were  round  about  would  not  allow 
it,  till  Burh&n  himself  said,  *'  Let  Shirw&n  Kh&n  come  near ; 
he  is  on  my  side,  and  desires  to  pay  his  obeisance."  The 
moment  he  heard  that  base  one's  words,  Shirwfin  Eh&n's  anger 
blazed  up,  and  when  he  got  near  he  made  his  horse  curvet,t 
and  struck  that  villain  such  a  blow  across  the  loins  with  his 
>  sword  that  he  was  cut  in  two,  and  fell  off  his  horse  to  the 

ground.     Of  the  tiger-band  who  accompanied  him,  some  fled 
f  and,  taking  their  wives  and  children,  made  off.§    All  dispersed, 

but  some  were  sent  after  that  evil  one  to  Hell. 

*  In  another  part  it  is  said  that  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
released. 

f  To  dismount  when  a  superior  passes,  or  even  an  equal,  is  a  mark  of 
courtesj. 

J  Perhaps  better,  "  made  his  horse  i>erform  a  domi-volt." 

§  In  another  place  it  is  said  that  almost  immediately,  and  while  Barh£n 
was  yet  in  the  treasury,  some  of  those  who  were  with  him  lost  heart  and 
abandoned  him. 
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There  was  a  great  tumult  and  uproar  in  the  citjr^  but  nobody 
yet  knew  what  the  night  had  brought  forth  till  it  was  broad 
daylight.  Then  Shirwdn  Kh&n,  with  a  number  of  the  elder 
and  more  important  nobles^  assembled  at  I'tim&d  Kh&n's  house^ 
and  thence  went  all  together  to  the  Palace.  In  the  first  place 
they  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  and  placed  a  trustworthy 
person  in  charge  of  it.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Sultdn  ;  and  when  they  saw  him  Ijring  dead, 
all  present  burst  into  sobs  and  tears.  From  thence  they  went 
on  to  the  ante-chamber,  where  they  found  the  corpses  of  all 
the  wazirs  and  nobles.  Finally,  they  buried  the  Sultdn  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Sultdn  Mahmud  Bigarha,  which  is  opposite  that 
of  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Khattu.  These  events  took  place  in  the  city 
of  Mahmuddb&d,  on  the  eve  of  the  13th  of  Rabi'-ul-awal, 
A.H.  961.  The  Sultdn  was  ten  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;  he  had  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  was 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year  when  he  was  murdered.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  to  be  found  in  the  words,  Hakik  Vil  Shahddat. 

When  Burhdn  sent  for  I'timdd  Khdn,  the  latter  was  pre- 
vented from  going  by  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  his  wazlr, 
Wajih-ul-Mulk,  who,  because  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Sultdn 
should  send  at  that  time  of  night,  felt  sure  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  would  not  let  him  go.  On  this  account 
8ome  contemptible  persons  have  supposed  that  I'timad  Khdn 
was  possibly  an  accomplice  in  these  atrocious  acts. 

The  Sultdn  being  dead,  and  his  nobles  and  wazirs  having 
shared  the  same  fate,  there  was  no  one  to  look  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  or  the  people  except  Said  Mubdrak.  He  had  a 
number  of  Arabs  in  his  service,  brave  men  and  well  disciplined, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  consisted  of  Bukhdriah 
Saids  his  kinsmen.  Besides  the  sdida  there  werQ  the  Fiilddis, 
whose  leaders  were  Musd  Khdn  and  Shir  Khdn.  Said 
Mubdrak  was  beyond  description  attached  to  them ;  they 
were  his  disciples,  and  they  were  afterwards  advanced  by 
him  to  high  honour  and  power.     Moreover,  there  were  other 
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Afghfins  of  the  L6cU   and   Shirw&Di   tribes,  all   very  vali 
men. 

Among  the  ik4kk~zddahs  who  were  ooanected  with  the  S 
was  the  writer's  father,  Sh^kh  Mnhamad  by  namej  but  gei 
rally  called  Sh^kh  MdDJhu,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  Sai 
worldly  businesB,  aad  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
affairs.  In  short,  there  were  in  the  Siud'a  aeirice  men 
every  sort  and  class.  There  were  ten  thousand  of  tbem  wt 
if  the  enemy  hod  been  a  mountain  of  fire,  woold  hare  ernes 
swords  with  him.  Besides  these  were  the  servants  of  I'tinu 
Ehlin,  on  whom,  at  the  Suite's  death,  the  business  of  vtaz 
had  devolved  on  accouut  of  his  position  and  experience ;  aL 
'Im&d-u)-Mulk  Bumi,  with  Ms  band  of  well-equipped  men  i 
Bum  ;  'Ulogh  Kh&n  the  Abyssinian,  and  Malik  Shark  Gujarit 
and,  lastly,  Ikhti&r-uI-MuIk,  of  the  Sult&n's  Khdnah-khii 
all  of  whom  the  Said  had  collected  together,  and  had  exhortc 
in  the  first  place  to  put  aside  mutual  feuds  and  jealousy,  an 
to  concert  together  measures  regarding  the  government.  The 
asked  I'tim&d  Eh&n,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  lat 
Suluin's  domestic  affairs,  whether  the  Sult&n  had  left  any  sou 
that,  if  so,  they  might  raise  him  to  the  throne  and  to  tb 
government  of  his  inheritance ;  and,  if  not,  whether  any  ( 
the  Sult&n's  wives  were  expecting  a  child,  for  if  so  they  woul 
wait  till  the  child's  birth  before  deciding  on  auy  arrangement 
regarding  the  kingdom,  in  case  the  child  might  prove  a  soi 
I'tim^  Khfin  said  No ;  the  Sult&n  had  not  left  any  sou,  nc 
were  any  of  his  wives  expecting  a  child.  As  I'tim^  Eh& 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Sult&n's  affairs,  and  thus  denie 
that  he  had  or  could  have  a  direct  heir,  they  then  asked  hii 
if  there  was  any  relative  of  the  late  Sult&n  who  was  fit  t 
succeed  to  the  throne,  whom  they  might  select.  I'tim&d  Kh& 
rephed  that  there  was  a  relative  of  the  Sultin  at  Ahmad&hftt 
whose  name  was  Ahmad  Ehfin;  they  might  send  for  bin 
Accordingly  they  sent  Kezi>ul-Mulk  to  fetch  the  bo] 
Rezi-ul-Mulk  got  in  a  cart  with  very  fast  horses,  and,  it  i 
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said^  reached  Ahmad&b&d  in  four  gharis.  When  he  came  to 
Ahmad  Ehdn's  house^  Ahmad  Khdn  was  standing  at  a  grain- 
dealer's  shop  close  by  his  own  door^  and  was  bringing  away  in 
the  skirt  of  his  dress  some  grain  which  he  had  bought  for  his 
pigeons.  Rezi-ul-Mulk  recognised  him,  got  out  of  the  cart^ 
carried  him  off,  and  placing  him  in  the  cart,  and  turning  it 
round,  drove  off  to  Mahmuddbdd.  The  Kh&n's  nurse  cried 
out  and  wept,  and  made  a  disturbance,  saying :  ''  What  is 
this?  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him?"  Rezi-ul-Mulk 
called  out :  *'  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  a  place  where  all  the 
world  will  to-morrow  crowd  round  his  house,  and  where  he 
will  not  find  one  friend."  * 

*  This  last  sentence  is  variouslj  g^ven  in  the  different  texts. 
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A'bdddn  jdgirdara,  10  and  n. 

A'hd  Khdn.Bon  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha,  poisoned  by  his  father's 
order,  239. 

*  Abdullah  Jangdl,  Sh€kh,  his  shrine 
near  Dh^r,  251  and  n. 

Abd'Vl'Kddir^  Kdzi,  envoy  from  Em- 
peror Hnmiiiln  to  Sult^  Bah^dar, 
376,  878. 

*Abd'ul-Kanm,  entitled  Ftim^d  Khiin, 
Mahmiid  IIL's  confidence  in  him, 
437 ;  escapes  the  snare  of  Bnrh^, 
453  ;  becomes  grand  wazir,  454. 

^Abd'ul'Latif,  son  of  Malik  Mahm^d 
KoreisM,  entitled  Dawar-ol-Mnlk, 
281  and  n. ;  attempt  on  his  life, 
231 ;  his  intimacy  with  Sh^h  'A'lam, 
232  and  n. ;  his  success  at  Amriln, 
232;  his  death,  233;  his  probity, 
232. 

^6</-ti/-J/u/A;, brother  of  *Ain-al-Mulk, 
killed  in  battle,  249. 

Abhi  Mandan,  ancestor  of  Sadharan 
(q.v.),6S. 

Abhu,  son  of  Ajhdar>iil-Mulk,  is  made 
Ajhdar  Ehdn,  Z^ 

Abhu,  hills  of,  probably « Abii  (^.v.), 
47  and  n. 

Abu  {Abhu),  hills  of,  situation  of,  47 
and  n. ;  skirmish  with  insurgents  at 
(ik.D.  1346),  47  and  n. ;  Sultan  Kutb- 
ud-din  sends  a  force  against  fort  of 
(A.D.  1456),  149  and  n. ;  restored  to 
Khatifi  D^orah  (a.d.  1457),  151; 
Rajah  of  Sirdhf  plunders  merchants 
at  (a.d.  1482),  217  and  n. 

Abu  Bakr,  son  of  Firoz  Shah,  placed 
on  throne  of  Dehlf  (a.d.  1889),  58, 
73 ;  struggle  for  the  tlirone  between 
him  and  Sult4n  Muhamad,  78;  his 
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army  revolts,  and  betrays  him,  73  ; 
dies  in  prison  (ik.D.  1390),  58,  78. 

Abu'l-Fazl,  his  enormous  appetite, 
162n. 

Abu  Jiu  Gujardti,  made  N^sir-ul- 
Mulk  (A.D.  1545),  437. 

Abu  Jiu  Tdnk,  sent  to  stop  the  dis- 
courteous letter  to  HumlUtin,  381 ; 
becomes  Wajih-ul-Mulk,  881. 

Abu  Rab  Khdn,  brother  of  Nasfr-ul- 
Mulk  (A.D.  1545),  429. 

A' dam  Afghdn,  defeated  by  rebels 
against  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410), 
88  and  n.,  96n. 

A' dam  Bhikan  SSuUmdn  Afghiin,  con- 
spires against  Sultan  Ahmad  Ca.d. 
1418),  96n. 

Adhrdmah,  for  Aramah  (9.V.),  19Gii. 

^A'dil  Khdn,  R^jah  of  A'sir  and  Bur- 
fa  anpUr,  invading  dependencies  of 
Qujar&t,  is  repelled  by  Zafar  Khan 
(A.D.  1394),  76  and  n. 

A'ail  Khdn  Fdniki  /.,  son  of  Mublirak, 
his  pedigree,  222n. ;  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha's  campaign  against  (a.d. 
1499),  221  and  n. ;  dies  without  a 
son  (dr,  1501),  222n.,  223. 

^A'dil  Khdn  Fdruki  II.,  title  assumed 
by  'A'lam  Khto  (9.1;.),  222n.,  225; 
established  in  government  of  A'sfr 
and  Burh^pilr,  222ii.,  225ii.;  also 
entitled  'Azim  Humaiiln,  225ii. ; 
marries  'Ri,\i  Rukiah,  daughter  of 
Prince  Khahl  Kh^,  225n.,  300, 
340 ;  supported  by  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha,  223,  226n. ;  visits  Sultan 
Muzafifar  II.  at  Mdr  Imlf ,  245 ;  sent 
against  Ran^  of  Ohitdr  (a.d.  1518), 
258,  259n. ;  engaged  in  the  Mdlwah 
campaign,  263 ;  returns  to  A'sfr,  268w 

*A'dil  Khdn,  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  A'sfr,  223  and  n.,  224ii 
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A'dil   Khdn    Bijdpuriy    snbmitB    to 

SultiCn  Bah^dar,  342. 
'A'dil   Shdh,   tannts    Barh^    Nizilm 

Shdh,  855n. 
A'dil  Shdh  Bijdpuri,  pays  tribute  to 
Gnjardt,  19. 

'A'dil  Shdh  Burhdnpun,  See  A'dil 
Kh^ll. 

'Adlpur,  Sultin  Bahadar  at,  857  and  n. 

A/ahdn,  Malik,  brother  of  Malik  I'l 
Afghan,  placed  on  throne  by  rebels, 
49 ;  styles  himself  Solt^  N&sir-nd- 
dfn,  50  and  n. ;  defeated,  retires  to 
Dhanigfr,  50;  abdicates  in  favonr 
of  Hasan  Giingti,  53n. 

A/ahdns,  rebel  at  D^ogfr,  a.d,  1346, 
49;  are  defeated  by  Saltan  Mu- 
hamad,  50  and  n. ;  B^bar*s  battle 
with,  JLD.  1526,  327n. ;  refugees 
from  Hmniuiln  received  by  Sult^ 
Bahl^dar,  a.d.  1531,  347  and  n. ;  at 
siege  of  Ghftdr,  a.d.  1533,  371 ;  of 
the  Lddf  and  Shirw^^  tribes  in 
GnianCt,  a.v.  1553,  454. 

A'JUdO'chi,  office  of,  287n. ;  mishap  to 
Snlt^  Mnzaffar  H,  287;  SulUUi 
Bahidar's  treatment  of,  288. 

A/zal  Khdn  Banidni,  wazir  of  Ba- 
hidar,  his  jealousy  of  Malik  Jftf, 
401 ;  goes  into  retirement,  401 ;  at 
storming  of  GhiCmp^Uifr,  419 ;  at 
the  promotion  of  Jarjf ,  423 ;  leaves 
his  seclusion  and  joins  MahmtEd 
DX,  402,  429,  433;  forebodes  evil 
from  BorhlUi,  446;  but  intercedes 
for  him,  447 ;  Malik  Shark  appointed 
to  supersede  him,  451 ;  is  o£Fered 
the  kingdom  by  BurhlUi,  and  killed, 
450,  451 ;  his  sagacity,  401. 

AgcK^m  (Agdsai  or  AgoMuiy-zzAgiBi 
(7.V.),  Ion. 

Agdhis=Ag^{  (9.V.),  219. 

A' gar  (=^gm<),  north-west  of  Sarang- 
piir,  Sidt^  Bahidar  at,  368  and  n. 

Agdsais^A^si  (Q'V.\  18n. 

AgdHf  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18  and  n. ;  Gujar^tf 
army  at  (ctr.  1490),  219. 

Agasin=:zAgiiBi  (q.vX  ISn, 

A*grah,  IbrtUifm  Lddf  accedes  to 
throne  at,  255 ;  Zam^  Mirzii  im- 
prisoned at,  374. 

Aoni  =A'gar  (?.».)• 

Ahmad,  Sultan,  son  of  Muhamad  Shah, 
and  grandson  of  Muzafifar  Shiih,  bom 
1391, 125  (seeAhmsid  Ehin) ;  ascends 
the  throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1410^, 
61,  87n.,  88;  MddtEd  raises  revolt 
against,  88  and  n. ;  assumes  title  of 
N^ir-ud-dfn,  88n. ;   suppresses  re- 
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bellion,    89;    plans    destruction   of 
A'b&  Bhil,  89  and   n. ;  founds  the 
city  of  Ahinadab^,90  and  ra.,  91fi. ; 
his  expedition  against  I'dar,  93  ;  be- 
sieges rebels  in  Mdrasah,  94 ;  Stiltan 
Hoshang  makes  war  upon,  96 ;  his 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  Islam,  97  ; 
his   campaign  against   Girnar,   98; 
expedition    to   Sdrath,    181 ;    takes 
fort    of    Jiinahgarh,  98,    184;    his 
expedition  against  temple  of  Sidh- 
pilr,    98    and    n. ;    campaigning    in 
N^dr,   lOOfi.;    repels    invasion    of 
Sult^pUr  by  Nasir  Khdn,  99,  lOOn.; 
reduces  Batndl  (now  Tambdl),  lOOn.; 
confederation  formed  against   him, 
100  and  n. ;  checks  Sult^  Hoshang's 
attempt  on  Gujardt,  101 ;  suppresses 
Nasir  KhiCn*s  rebellion  at  ThiUnfr, 
101,    102 ;   his  punitive  expedition 
against  Malwah,  99, 102>104;  takes 
Sdnkherah,   and  establishes  Islam 
there,  104  and  n. ;  makes  peace  with 
Hoshang  at  Dhir ;  105 ;  lays  waste 
Gh^piCnf r,  105 ;  expedition  against 
Jhiliwir;     106n.;    builds    fort    at 
Janiir  (a,v.  1420),  105 ;  builds  town 
of   Dhamdd,  105;    repairs  fort    of 
Kfb'eth,    and    calls   it    Sultlin^bdd, 
105;  punishes  the  infidels  of  Kiji- 
tiirfl,  105n. ;  builds  another  nuujid 
at  Sdnkhenih,  105  and  n. ;  besieges 
Mah^sar,   106 ;    besieges  Rijah   of 
JhdUwdr,   106fi. ;    besieges  Mandif, 
106  and  n.,  107 ;    occupies  Ujain, 
106  and  n.;   retires  on  SllrangptCr, 
and  grants  peace  to  Hoshang,  107 
and  n. ;  is  attacked  at  night  by  Ho- 
shang, 107n.,  108 ;  defeats  Hoshang, 
but  is  wounded,  109 ;  again  defeats 
Sultan  Hoshang  in  battle,  110  and 
n. ;  campaign  against  I'dar,  110  and 
n. ;  builds  Ahmadnagar  on  the  Hdt- 
matf,  llOn.,  Ill ;  campaign  against 
rdar  and  Bfjanagar,  llln. ;  builds 
nuujid  in  I'dar,  112n. ;  assists  Ffrds 
Bahmanf  of  the  Dakhin,114  and  n.; 
expedition    to    Nandarb^    againat 
K&nhi,  and  the  Dakhinfs,  115, 125fi.; 
expedition  against  Malik<ut-Tujjilr 
inMahifm,  116, 125ii. ;   goes  to  the 
assistance    of   Muhamad    Kh^   at 
Nandarbir,  118  and  it.;  marches  to 
relief  of  Tambdl,  119, 125n. ;  orders 
rebuilding  of  fort  of  Thdhifr,  119; 
campaigns   in   Mewiu*,  Ntfgdr,  and 
Edllw^ah,    120,    125ii. ;    destroys 
idol-temples  at  Sidhpiir  and  at  Gil- 
ward,  120  and  n. ;  visits  the  Rdthdr 
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country-,  121;  establishes  military 
posts  in  the  Mawis  districts,  121 ; 
invades  Malwah  in  snpport  of 
Ma'sifd  Khan,  122,  125n. ;  besieges 
Mandii,  122;  gets  possession  of 
Sarangpiir,  123;  fails  to  reinstate 
Ma'sifd  Kh^  in  Milwah,  125n. ;  dies 
at  Ahmad^blCd,  a.d.  1442,  125  and 
n. ;  his  character,  126,  127n. ;  as 
disciple  of  Sh^kh  Rokn-nd-dfn  and 
friend  of  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Khattd, 
126  ;  story  of  him  and  Malik  Farid, 
103;  remuneration  of  his  soldiery, 
112;  system  of  financial  officers, 
113 ;  state  of  Gujarat  in  his  time,  99n. 

Ahmad  IL,  Sultdn,  anarchy  preceding 
his  accession,  60. 

Ahmad  Aidz,  co-regent  for  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad  (a.d.  1341),  46 ;  called  from 
Dehb'  to  IMdgfr,  54. 

Ahmad  Aidz  accompanies  expedition 
against  Dakhinfs  (x.i>.  1430),  115. 

Ahmad  Bahmani,  Stutdn  of  the  Dakhin, 
sends  presents  to  Sultan  Ahmad  of 
Gujarat  (A.D.  1422),  114  and  n. ;  as- 
sists Malik-ut-Tujj^,  in  Mahafm 
against  Gujartltfs,  117 ;  attacks  the 
country  of  Baglanah,  118,  125n. ; 
besieges  fort  of  Tambol,  118-20, 
125n. ;  battle  with  Sult^  Ahmad 
Gujaratf  near  Tambol,  119, 125fi. 

Ahmad  Bhakariy  descendant  of  Shah 
'A'lam  binEutb-ul-Eut^b,  310. 

Ahmad  Ganjhakhsh,  Sh€khy  called  Ah- 
mad Khatttf  (q»v.)f  90n. 

Ahmad  Jaidir,  Sultdn,  flies  before 
Timiir,  877  and  n. 

Afimadf  Kdzi,  his  part  in  founding  Ah- 
madiib^,  90;  dies  at  Pattan  (a.d. 
1436),  91n. 

Ahmad  Khdn,  son  of  Tdtar  EhiCn,  bom 
A.D.  1391,  74;  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Zafar  Khin,  83;  sent 
against  Mtisa  Khan  in  Milwah,  85 
and  ft. ;  sent  against  Kolf s  of 
Astlwal,  86;  poisons  SuMn  Mu- 
zaffar,  87  and  n. ;  succeeds  to  the 
throne  (a.d.  1410),  87n.,  88.  See 
Ahmad,  Sult^ 

Ahmad  Khan,  son  of  Sultdn  Mahmild 
Bigarha,  nicknamed  Khudawand 
Khin's  Ahmad  Shih,  289  and  n.; 
plot  to  set  him  on  the  throne  (a.d. 
1480),  201  and  n.,  202. 

Ahmad  Khdn,  son  of  Sult^  Hoshang 
of  Malwah,  poisoned  by  Malik 
Mo'ghfs  in  I8ll[m4bl(d,  122. 

Ahmad  Khdn,  his  son  Ghifi  Khin 
(q,v.),  334. 


Ahmad  Khdn,  relatire  of  Mahmtfd  IIL, 
454 ;  brought  to  the  nobles  at  Mah- 
mtidabad,  455. 

Ahmad  Khdn  Bhairi,  founder  of  Nizam 
Sh&hf  dynasty,  attacks  Malik  Ash- 
raf  at  Daulattlbiid ;  is  repulsed  by 
Gujaritf  army ;  makes  treaty  with 
Sult^  Mahmtfd  Bigarha ;  gets  pos- 
session of  Daulat^bild,  221n. ;  sup- 
ports *A1am  Khin,  the  pretender 
to  throne  of  A'sfr,  224  and  n., 
226n. 

Ahmtid  Khdn  Tdhi,  a  connection  of 
MuzalFar  IL,  beaten  to  death  by 
Malik  Kobf ,  296. 

Ahmad  Khattu,  Sh€kh,  called  also 
'  Ahmad  Ganjb^khsh,  his  famous 
career,  90n. ;  story  of  him  and  Sul- 
tin  Muhamad,  82 ;  his  part  in  found- 
ing of  Ahmadtlbild,  90,  91n. ;  Sultan 
Ahmad's  friendship  with,  126  ;  his 
stipend,  131 ;  he  diesA.D.  1445, 91n., 
130 ;  his  tomb  at  Sarkh^j,  91n.,  166, 
199,  281,  453 ;  Sult^  Mahmiid  Bf- 
garha  visits  his  tomb,  227  ;  appears 
in  vision  to  SultiCn  Muzaffar  n.  and 
Sh^kh  Jfif ,  298-9. 

Ahmad  Ld  Chin,  noble  of  the  Court 
of  Dehlf ,  49n. 

Ahmad,  Malik,  son  cf  Hislim-ul-Mulk 
Bhandfrf,  joins  rebellion  against 
Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410),  88. 

Ahmad,  Malik,  ^Aztz-ul'MM,  at  the 
siege  of  Mdrasah  (jld.  1411),  94. 

Ahmad,  Mu/Ja,  his  part  in  founding  of 
Ahmad^b^  90 ;  died  at  Pattan  (a.d. 
1436\  91n. 

Ahmaa  Shar/,  Malik,  court  chamber- 
lain, killed  in  fort  of  Sult^pifr 
(A.D.  1416),  102. 

Ahmad,  Sh€kh  (or  Malik),  his  part  in 
founding  of  Ahmaddbiid,  90;  his 
prediction  fulfilled,  110 ;  his  burial- 
place,  91n. 

Ahmad  Sher  Malik,  conspires  against 
Sultan  Ahmad  rA.D.  1413\  96. 

Ahmad  Walt,  indeoted  to  Khalf  Hasan, 
116n. 

Ahmaddhdd,  a  sarkar  of  Gujanit,  7,  21. 
state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Akbar,  21. 

Ahmaddbad,  capital  of  Gujaritt,  20; 
founding  of,  by  Sult^  Ahmtid,  90 
and  n.,  91n. ;  its  beauty,  91;  Em- 
peror Aurangzib's  opinion  of,  91n. ; 
early  buildi^s  of,  91fi.;  built  of 
hard  stone,  19  and  n. ;  marble  used 
at,  brought  from  Ajmfr,  88 ;  details 
of  the  great  ma$fid  at,  92  and  n. ; 
masiid  of  Ti,}  Ehin  SMr  near  J  - 
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AhmcuUiMd-^coni, 
mtiptirah  gate,  240;  Snlt^  Kutb- 
ud-dfn's  boildlDgs  at,  147  and  n.; 
great  dome  boilt  by  Daritl  Khan, 
228;  its  walls  extended  by  Sult&i 
Mahm^d  Bfgarha,  91ii.;  the  B^h 
Sha'b^,  286  and  n. ;  EiUiipdrah 
gate  of,  828;  JamtUpiirah  gate  of, 
426,  428  and  n. ;  the  Rangpilr  bdzdr 
in,  429 ;  taxes  and  dues  from  city  of, 
7,  9n. ;  paper  of,  4 ;  Sh^h  Almiad 
Ganjbakhsh  settles  in,  91n. ;  Sultiin 
Mahmifd  Bfgarha's  retnm  to,  200; 
inhabitants  of,  oppose  Dariii  Kh<in, 
418n.,  419;  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moghals,  892, 89dii. ;  MoghaU  driven 
from  (a-d.  1585),  898 ;  Sultiin  Ahmad 
buried  in  M^nik  Ghdk,  125n. ;  Sult^ 
Muhamad  buried  in  M^k  Ghdk, 
181 ;  Saltan  Muzafifar  XL  boried  at, 
281;  B^)i  Mandalik  buried  near 
Edldpiirah^  gate  of,  190n. ;  tomb  of 
R^i  Rifp  Manjarf  in  M^ik  Chok, 
289;  tomb  of  lUnf  Pir^  near  the 
Asroriah  gate.  289. 

Ahmadnagar,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat, 
revenue  of,  10. 

Ahniadnagar,  on  the  Htltmati,  built  by 
Sultdn  Ahmad  (a.d.  1427),  llOn., 
HI ;  Malik  Hasan  in  charge  of, 
112n. ;  Sult4n  Mahmdd  Bigarha  at, 
179;  Nizam-ul-Mulk  retreats  to, 
before  Rand  Sdnka,  266;  battle 
near,  between  Mubluriz-ul-Mulk  and 
R^a  SiCnkfi,  268 ;  sacked  by  mnii 
Sankd,  269;  Bahildar  Eh&n  desires 
to  avenge,  804  ;  the  town  destroyed 
by  Sultdn  Bahddar  (jl.d.  1580), 
845. 

Ahmadnagar  Kings,  title  of  'Shdh* 
bestowed  by  Sult^  Bahiidar  (jl.d. 
1532),  354,  855fi. 

ilA«an<f6<f(/  =  Eulbargah  (^.t;.),  114n. 

Aidz  Suitam,  Malik,  originally  a  slave, 
attains  to  great  power  and  wealth, 
288  and  n. ;  at  storming  of  Ch^- 
pdm'r  (A.D.  1484),  210,  286n.;  his 
victory  over  Europeans  at  Ch^wal, 
222  and  n.,  236n. ;  becomes  Governor 
of  Sorath,  271 ;  undertakes  cam- 
paign against  Rdna  Sdnkd,  234, 271 ; 
besieges  Mandisdr,  285,  273  and  n. ; 
disafifection  of  the  canirt  with  him, 
273  and  n.,  274 ;  comes  to  terms  with 
Rana  Sanka,  27J  and  n. ;  retires  on 
Khiljipiir,  274n. ;  in  disgrace,  275 ; 
dies  ik.D.  1528,  236  and  n.,  275 ;  his 
works  at  Dili,  238 ;  towns  belonging 
to  him,  17;  his  magnificence,  19 
and  n. ;  his  ostentatious  hospitality. 


Aidz  Sultdni,  Matik^-cont. 

284;  his  three  sons,  235, 886  and  a. : 
his  son  Is^hak  succeeds  to  his  umii- 
sah,  276;  his  sonr  Malik  Toghia 
(^q.v,),  847. 

*Atn,  Malik,  supports  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bfgarha,  164. 

'Ain,  Malik,  ImW-ul-Mulk,  built  'Afn- 
piSrah,  237 ;  his  tomb  there,  287. 

'Aiti'uUMulk,  title  of  Malik  Rl^jah 
{q.vX  99,  lOOn. 

^Am-m-Mulk,  Malik,  jdgirddr  of  MtUfok 
of  Pattan,  270 ;  defeated  by  Rajah 
of  I'dar,  249;  in  confederacy  inth 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  840;  defeated  at 
Burhi^iir  (jl.d.  1580),  345. 

^Ain-ul'Mulk  Multdni,  suppressed  dis- 
order in  Gujarat,  40. 

^Ampurah,  suburb  of  Ahmadi£bad, 
built  b^  Malik  'Ain,  237  and  n. 

Ajhdar  Khan,  Abhu  so  entitled,  330. 

Ajhdar-ul'Mulk,  Malik  Sarandi£z  so 
entitled,  329. 

Aji  Pal,  Solankhf  ruler  of  Gujarat, 
27. 

Ajmir,  called  Ddr-ul-Khair,  or  home 
of  goodness,  373;  marble  used  in 
Gujarat  brought  from,  38 ;  tomb  of 
KhwKjah  Mu*in-ud-dfn  at,  77  and  a.; 
Sult&n  Bahadar^s  expedition  against, 
378;  held  by  MaUk  ShamsMr-ul- 
Mulk,  393  ;  sarkdrs  of  Jodhpur, 
Jalor,  and  "S&goT  united  to,  20. 

Ajodhan,  Sultan  Firoz  passes,  57. 

A'kd  Arsldn,  a  Turk  from  Balkh,  and 
slave  of  Mahmiid  IIL,  made  Imad- 
ul-Mulk,  488. 

A'kd,  Muhamad,  commander  of  the 
fleet,  defends  Dfti,  887. 

Akhar,  Emperor,  extent  and  statistics 
of  Gujarat  after  the  conqmest  of, 
5n  ,  20,  22;  re-arranges  sarkart  of 
Gujarat,  20,  21 ;  a  Malik  'Ambar 
rebels  against,  21n. 

Ala/  Khan,  son  of  *Ala-ud-din  bin 
Suhrtib,  governor  of  Morasah,  hii 
revolt  against  Sult^  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha ;  is  forgiven  and  restored ; 
murders  his  ndib,  Arz  B^gi ;  his  end 
(cir.  1496),  220n. ;  his  son  Bah&-ul- 
Mulk  (9.r.),  179. 

Ala/  Khan,  brings  reinforcements  for 
Sultan  Bah&dar,  362  and  n. ;  at  siege 
of  Chitor,  871;  cntei-tained  by 
Dari^  Kh&n,  411 ;  in  battle  at 
Dahiir,  417;  at  taking  of  Mandti, 
351,  353;  his  sister's  son  Kalan 
Khdn  (q.vX  853. 

Ala/  KhSfi  Bhukid,  built  a  masjid  n«»ar 
Dh<51kah,  228,  237. 
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Alahdad  Mutawakil,  Sh^kh,  of  the 
Shatarf  sect,  in  reign  of  Mahmtid 
m.,441. 

Wlam  Khan  the  pretender,  flees  with 
Niz4m-ul-Mulk  to  the  Dakhin,  224 
and  n. ;  farther  intrignes  in  his  sup- 
port, 22on. 

'A* lam  Khdrif  a  Malwah  noble,  joins 
Saltan  Bah^dar,  351  and  n. 

\il(im  Khan,  a  mighty  honter  (a.d. 
1531),  348. 

'A'hm  Khan  Fdrukt,  killed  at  siege  of 
Jiinahgarh  (a.d.  1470),  188. 

Wlam  Khan  Fdruki,  son  of  Hasan 
Khin,  his  genealogy,  222n. ;  sap- 
ported  on  the  throne  of  A'sir  by 
Sultan  Mahmtid  Bigarha,  222,223; 
becomes  'A'dil  Kh^n  Farilkf  n.(9.v.), 
222«. 

A'lam  Khan  Lddi  (I.),  son  of  Bahldl 
Ludi,  36Gn. ;  he  takes  refage  in  Gu- 
jarat, 276  and  n. ;  assumes  the  title 
of  Saltan  'Ali£-ad-din,  and  seeks  to 
dethrone  Ibrahim  Lodi,  277 ;  de- 
feated, flees  to  Babar  at  Kabul, 
277 ;  in  rebellion  at  Jdnpur,  276n. ; 
takes  refuge  with  Bahadar  Sh^h  of 
Gujarat,  276n. ;  becomes  a  cause  of 
hostility  between  the  Emperor  Hu- 
mdiiln  and  Saltan  Bahiidar,  376 ;  in 
battle  at  Dahiir,  418;  execated  by 
Mahmtid  III.  at  the  instigation  of 
Jarjf  (ciV.  1543-4),  277n.,  421 ;  sum- 
mary of  his  career,  276n. ;  his  son 
Tatar  Khdn  in  Gujarat,  276n. 

\riaw  Khan  Lodi,  Sultan  rH.),  rehitive 
of  Sultan  Sikandar,  366n. ;  adopted 
by  Xizam  *Ali  Khalifah,  367;  is 
ruler  of  Kalpi  under  Bibar,  and  re- 
volts against  Emperor  Humaiiln, 
367  and  n. ;  defeated,  he  takes  refuge 
with  Sultan  Bahadar  Gujardtf,  367 
and  n. ;  territories  granted  to,  366 ; 
has  management  of  palace  of  Mah- 
mtid III.,  411;  surrenders  Mandti 
to  Hum^tin,  366n.,  388 ;  his  death, 
(A.D.  1636),  366n.,  388 

'A'/um  Khan  (HL),  Safdar  Khin  so  en- 
titled, 329;  entertained  by  Daria 
Kh^,  411 ;  vows  vengeance  on  him, 
418;  gets  Sultan  Mahmtid  III.  out 
of  the  power  of  Daria  Khdn,  416 ; 
battle  with  Darii  Ehdn  at  Dahiir, 
417,  418n.;  orders  Darifi  Khan's 
house  to  be  pltmdered,  418n. ;  with 
fresh  troops  marches  on  Ahmad- 
abad,  419 ;  appointed  amir-ul-umru, 
and  commander-in-chief,  420 ;  Imad- 
ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiii  restored  by  his 
influence,  420 ;  in  conspiracy  against 


*A'lam  Khdn  (IIL)— cent. 
.  Jarjf,  422 ;  takes  charge  of  Mah- 
mtid IIL,  423 ;  plundered,  by  order 
of  Mahmtid  IH.  (a.d.  1646),  427 ; 
escapes  with  his  life,  428 ;  his  family 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Mahmtid  III. 
(a.d.  1546),  481 ;  he  secretly  gets  his 
son  Safdar  Eh^  away  from  Safd 
MubfCrak,  432 ;  in  exile  at  Pithtfptir, 
seeks  aid  of  DariiC  KhfCn,  429 ;  claims 
hospitality  of  Alp  Khan,  430;  as- 
sisted by'Imad-ui-Mnlk,431;  Sult&n 
Mahmtid  IIL  marches  against  him 
at  Chfimpinir,  433;  driven  out  of 
Gujarat,  he  joins  Shfr  Sh&h  of  Dehli, 
436. 

'A'lam  Shah,  Malik,  thdnaddr  of  Th41- 
m'r,  entitled  Kutb  Khdn,  226. 

'A'lamgir,  Emperor,  mrkdr  of  NiCwa- 
nagar  ovemm  by  the  Jam**  in  his 
reign,  21. 

'A'lam-pdnah,  Hazrat,  Shah  'A'lam  so 
called,  190. 

^Ala-ud'din,  Sultan,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Dehli,  A.D.  1296, 37 ;  his  conquest 
of  Gujarat,  37, 38n.;  brought  IsUm  to 
Gujar&t,  97  ;  his  nephew  killed  in  a 
revolt,  39n. ;  "  New  Mtisulmdn  "  at- 
tempt against  his  person,  43n. ;  dies 
A.D.  1316,  40;  his  character,  37; 
story  of,  «S5  and  n.,  36. 

^Ald-ud'din,  Sultdn,  son  of  Sult&n  Mu- 
hammad bin  Firoz  Shdh,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Dehlf  (a.d.  1394),  76  ; 
dies  A.D.  1394,  76. 

'Ald-ud'din,  Sultdn,  title  assimied  by 
'Alam  Khdn  Lodi  I.  {q.v,),  277. 

*Ald'ud'dm,  Malik,  son  of  Suhrab, 
entitled  *  Aid- ul-Mulk,  governor  of 
Sultdnptir,  135,  143n.,  179,  190ii. ; 
evasively  swears  allegiance  to  Mah- 
mtid Khilji,  136 ;  taken  into  favour 
and  service  of  Mahmtid  Khilji,  136 
and  n. ;  leaving  Mahmtid  Khilji,  he 
joins  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din,  143 ;  con 
ducts  Fateh  Khdn  to  the  throne 
160. 

'Ald'ud'dtn,  Prince,  son  of  Sultdn 
Ahmad  Bahmanf,  defeated  by  Gu- 
jardti  army  near  Daulat&bdd,  116 
and  n.,  126n. 

'Ald-ul'Mulk,  title  given  to  Malik  'Ald- 
ud-din  Suhrdb,  143n 

*Ali,  confederate  in  murder  of  Sultan 
Sikandar,  332 ;  executed  (a.d.  1526), 
833. 

'AH  Jamddr,  ambassador  from  Sultan 
Hoshang  to  Saltan  Ahmad,  105. 

'AH  Khdn,  Rdjah  of  Burhdnptir,  pays 
tribute  to  Gujardt,  19. 
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'Alt  Kkatdb,  SMkh,  disciple  of  ShAh 
Bnrhin-ad-din,  Eatb-al-Eat^b,  171. 

'Alt  MutaJdy  Sk€hh,  of  the  Shatarf 
seot,  in  reign  of  MAhmiSd  IIL,  441. 

'Ali  Sher,  son  of  Ma'in-ud-dfn  Ehtln 
Afghlui,  meets  Bahiidar  KluUi  at 
GMtdr  with  news,  826. 

'Alt  Shir,  Malik,  son  of  Eiwiim-nl- 
Mnlk,  at  the  siege  of  lUisfn,  868-4. 

AUahiahf  Malik,  entitled  Hazbar-ul- 
Molk,  Solt^  Mnzaffar  IL's  kindness 
to,  284-5. 

Alp  irAdn=Ulagh  Tihixi^q.v,)^!  and  n. 

Alp  KhdUf  brother-in-law  to  Snlt&n 
Ala-nd-din,  by  whom  he  was  put 
to  death,  89  and  fi. 

Alp  Khdn,  of  Mdlwah,  Snlt^n  Mahmttd 
seeks  aid  from  (▲.d.  1407),  79  and 
n. ;  builds  celebrated  fortress  of 
Mandil,  79n. ;  SaltiCn  Mnzafifar's 
campaign  against,  84  and  n. ;  kept 
in  confinement  by  Sult^  MozafFar, 
84,  85 ;  is  released  and  restored  to 
power,  85  and  n.;  said  to  have 
poisoned  his  father  Diliwar' Kh^n, 
84n.     See  Snltdn  Hoshang. 

Alp  Khdn,  son  of  Sh^kh^  Ehatrf,  at 
siege  of  Plitharf  (a.d.  1580),  346; 
goTcmor  of  fort  of  Elintir,  868 ;  at 
siege  of  Chftdr,  871 ;  kiUed  with 
Sult4n  Bah^dar  at  Dfii  (a.d.  1587), 
896,  897. 

Ah)  Khdn  Khatri,  entertained  by  Dari^ 
Kh4n  (▲.D.  1542),  411 ;  in  battle  at 
Dahiir,  417;  in  conspiracy  agfainst 
Jarji,  422 ;  prevents  suicide  of  Sul- 
tdn  Mahmiid  III.,  428;  Dari^  Kh^ 
and  *A.'lam  Ehin  claim  his  hospi- 
tality, 480;  his  house  at  Okl^sar, 
480. 

Alp  Khdn  Sctnjar,  founded  fort  of 
Kareth  (a.d.  1804),  105. 

AUiin  Bahddar,  joins  Sult&n  Muhamad, 
56. 

Alwdr,  capital  of  Mew^t,  278n. 

Ambdbdd,  parqanah  in  Qddhrah  sarkdr^ 
revenue  from,  14. 

'Ambar,  Malik,  in  charge  of  gate  of 
Daulat^bad,  21  and  n. ;  Sult^  Ba- 
h^ar  gives  him  his  daughter  and 
the  sarkdr  of  Dand^-R^jpiirf,  21. 

Ambar  (or  Hambar\  IU6  Mandalfk 
(^.v.)  so-called,  193n. 

A' mi  Chand  Mdnik,  Half  sent  to  relief 
of  Nagor,  149. 

Amin  Khdn,  YnsjdQir,  17. 

Amin  Nas,  Malik,  officer  of  Sultto 
BahiCdar,  856n.,  881;  destroys  the 
city  of  Parindah,  845;  his  mission 
to  lUisi'n,  856,857 ;  holds  Rantham- 


Amin  Nas,  Jlfo/iX;— cont. 

bor,  898 ;  kiUed  with   Saltim  Bdii 
dar  at  Did  (▲.d.  15d7),  396,  897. 

Amn-til'Mtdk,  introdaces  Sh^kh  S 
rdj-ud-dfn  to  SultlLn  Mabmd 
Bigarha^ 171-78. 

Amir  Kamdl,  MaiiJk,  the  poet,  d 
scendant  of  Malik  Stfnuig,  SK 
boon  companion  of  Snlt^  B>h<dt 
288 ;  his  witticism  on  Jaijf ,  423u 

Amirdn-i'Sadah,  explanation  of,  iBn. 
seditious  character  of,  43  and  ■ 
44;  execution  of  those  of  Dhi: 
44,  45ii. ;  rebellions  oondnct  < 
those  of  D^dgfr  and  OnjanSt,  44 
and  of  those  of  Barddah  am 
Dabhdf ,  45 ;  of  Bhanij,  47 ;  Mali] 
Makbul  executes  those  of  Bhanfj 
47;  those  of  D^dgir,  fearim 
treachery,  revolt,  46,  49  and  «. 
they  join  rebellion  at  D6<$gfr,  49 
they  plunder  Malik  Mokbil,  48 
48n.,  45  and  n. 

A'mdd,  parganah  in  Bhanlj  sarkdr 
revenue  from,  18. 

ilmrun,  D&war-ul-Mulk  at,  232. 

Amurath,  description  of  people  of,  1. 

Anatolia,  B^l^d  Dderfmnuer  of,877ii. 

And6l  Mul  D€6,  Rdjah,  a  BiKgh^lah 
ruler  of  Gujarat,  86  and  n. 

Angria,  Gheria  the  port  of,  ISii. 

Arihal,  a  shepherd,  at  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Pattan,  25. 

^fiAa/-ir<£raAi-Nahr-wl^ah  or  Nahr- 
w^ah  (v.v.),  25. 

Anhilwdrah  Pattan,  pathdli  stone  naed 
in  construction  of,  19n. 

AnkdUah,  name  of  a  well  in  Jdnah- 
garh,  18a 

Anotah  (phillanthus  emblioa),  grows 
in  Sorath,  182. 

Ansdri  tribe  of  Tamfm  in  Sind,  406fi. 

Arabia,  Gujanitf  paper  exported  to,  4. 

Arabs,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gnjarit 
(16th  cent.),  6. 

'Arab  Khdn,  has  charge  of  Mnblurak 
Kh^,  404. 

Ardmah,  SuMn  Mahmifd  Bfgarha  at, 
196;  infested  with  snakes,  197 
and  n. 

Ardm  Kashmiri,  author  of  **  Tnhfat- 
us-Saddt,"  486. 

Arghum,  defeat  J^  Ffrdz,  King  of 
Sind,  848n. 

Ari,  name  of  a  reservoir  (bdolt)  in 
Jiinahgarh,  188. 

'Ariz-i-Mamdlik,  office  held  by  Fateh 
Mnlk,  883. 

Arjun  Did,  Rdjah,  a  B^h^lah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  86. 
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Arzdni  Mulldni,  Sh€kh,  kUled,  427. 

Arz  Begi^  ndib,  murdered  by  Alaf 
KhfCn,  220n, 

A'sd  Bhil,  fonnder  of  A'sfrgarh,  89n. ; 
Sult<in  Ahmad  plans  his  destruc- 
tion, 89  and  n. 

AsadKhdn,  Malik  Mozaffar  so  entitled, 
829. 

A'saf  Khdn,  sent  against  EUst^m-nd- 
din  of  Barhinpiir,  224;  left  in  M^l- 
wah,  to  support  Mahmud  Khiljf, 
263;  in  battle  near  Giignin,  264n., 
SoSn. ;  his  son  killed,  2G4n. ;  officer 
of  Sultan  Bah^ar,  sent  against  Bi- 
gar,  346  ;  in  charge  of  Sultan  Mah- 
miid  Khilji,  a  prisoner,  353  and  n. ; 
sent  to  Makkah  with  women  and 
treasure  of  Sultdn  Bahadar,  437; 
made  grand  wazir  by  Mahmiid  m., 
437 ;  entrapped  and  killed  by  Bur- 
han,  450;  his  brother  Khud^wand 
Khin  (9.r.),  437. 

Asdrva,  part  of  Ahmadab^d  near, 
90n. 

Asdioalj  its  situation,  8 In.,  427, 428  and 
n. ;  Taghi  the  rebel  flees  to,  51  and 
n. ;  Sultan  Muhamad  of  Dehli  at, 
52 ;  Zafar  Khan  retires  into  private 
life  at,  81  and  n. ;  Sult^  Muhamad 
ascends  throne  of  GujanCt  at,  81  and 
7).  ;  rebellion  of  Kolis  of,  86  ;  Sultan 
Ahmad  at,  89 ;  Ahmaddb^d  founded 
near,  90  and  n. ;  Sh^kh  Burh^n  at, 
128n. 

Ashra/f  Maftk,  prot€g€  of  Khwdjah 
Mahmiid  Gaw^n,  assisted  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  Bigarha  against  Ahmad 
Khdn  Bhairi  at  Daulatl^b^,  221n. 

A'shlah,  parganah  of,  governed  by 
HabfbKhdn,  253n. ;  given  to  Silhadf 
Piirbiah,  356 ;  restored  to  Habfb 
Khdn,  358. 

A'sir,  Nasfr  Khdn  ruler  of,  99,  lOOn. 
laid  waste  by  Muhamad  Kh^,  116 
Sult^  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at,  176n. 
his  campaign  against,  221  and  n. 
'A'dil  Khto  F^rdki  H.  ruler  of, 
222n.,  225;  Mub^ak  Shah  retires 
into  fort  of,  410.  See  also  Bur- 
h^piir. 

A'sirgarhf  A'sd  Bhfl  founder  of,  89n. 

*Askari,  Mirzdt  brother  of  Emperor 
Hum^iin,  left  in  charge  of  Ahmad- 
ab^,392. 

Asiak'ul'Muik,  envoy  from  Emperor 
Humdiiin  to  Sultan  Bah^dar,  375. 

Asun'ah  =  Asdwal  (q.v.),  427,  428 
and  n. 

AiUsarf  parganah  in  Bhanij  sarkdr^ 
revenue  from,  18. 


Aurangzib,  Emperor,  land  revenue  of 
Gujari^t  imder,  5n. ;  his  opinion  of 
AhmadAbiid,  91n. 

Awdsuk  Mai  Rajput,  holds  fort  of  Man- 
disdr  for  Rami  Sdnka,  27a 

*Azam  Khdn,  title  of  Sul^mlUi  Afghiin 
(o.v.),  96. 

Azaar  Khdn,  wrongly  charged  with* 
murder  of  Kaisar  Khdn,  206. 

*Azd'Ul'Mulk,  takes  Dlitid  Ehin  pri- 
soner in  battle  near  Tamb61  (a.d. 
1433^,  119, 125n. 

^Azd'ul-Mulkf  title  of  Hamfd  bin  Is- 
ma^n,  16a 

*Azd-ul-Mulk  Abrds,  sent  against  Ba- 
hddar  Khdn  at  Mdr&sah,  327  and  n. ; 
at  Barodah,  330;  joins  Latff  Khan 
in  rebellion,  833. 

Azhdar  Khdn,  Nasfr-us-Saif,  at  siege 
of  Morasah  (a.d.  1411),  94. 

'Azim,  son  of  Pir,  joins  Bahddar  Kh^ 
at  Mahmiidnagar,  327. 

^Azirn  Humaiun,  Gujardtf  title  held  by 
*Alam  Khtln  son  of  Hasan  Khtln, 
225n. 

*Azim  Humdiun,  foster-brother  of  A'lam 
Khdn,  takes  his  turn  in  charge  of 
Mahmiid  TIL,  428,  425,  427. 

^Azirn  and  Mu^azim,  Khur^tlnis,  at 
the  court  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bf- 
garha,  their  works,  238. 

*AziZf  a  village  in  Marv-un-Nahr, 
441. 

*Aztz  Him&r,  originally  a  wine-seller, 
appointed  governor  of  M^wah,  43 
and  n. ;  his  savage  treachery  to  the 
amirdn-i'Sadahf  43  and  n.,  44 ;  is  re- 
warded for  his  cruelty,  44,  45 ;  his 
attempt  to  suppress  revolt,  46  ;  his 
end  (a.d.  1346),  46. 

*Aziz'ul-Mulk,  Governor  of  Nandar- 
bar,  sent  against  EUs&m-ud-dfn  of 
BurhtoDiir,  224. 

^Azz-ui'Mulk,  his  son  Malik  Shfr  (^.v. 
368. 


B. 


Bdbd  Beg  Jaldir,  father  of  Shdham  Beg 
Kh^,  in  charge  of  Ghdmpdnfr  for 
Emperor  HumSiiin,  392. 

Bdban,  Sh€kh,  of  Siirat,  executed  by 
Bah&dar  Shdh,  foretells  the  Suitings 
destruction,  397. 

Bdbfir,  Emperor,  battle  of  Panfpat, 
278,  819;  'A'lam  Kh^  causes  over- 
throw   of   Lodfs    by,  276n.,  277 
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BdhoTi  Emperor — cont. 
KhaBh-Earlam  seeks  his  assistance 
against  BahlCdar  Khan,  818,  dl9n. 
battle   at  Si^lkot,  827n. ;  battle   of 
Kanwah,  262n. ;  besieges  Ghand^ri, 
262n. ;  called  Firdatu  makdm\  874. 

Bdbrtas,  caste  of,  86n. 

Bachhu,  a  minstrel,  his  adventures  at 
taking  of  MandiC  by  Humfiiifn,  888- 
90. 

Badahf  Sh^fchj  son  of  Sh^kh  JiiC,  chief 
of  Bnkhari  Saids  of  Batdh,  316; 
quarrels  with  Sultto  Sikandar,  81(). 

Badakshdn,' X'lhxnKhiji  a  prisoner  in, 
276n. 

Bdfial,  for  B^war  (9.V.),  179n. 

Bitdan  (or  Madari),  sent  to  hold 
Mandii  for  M^dini  R^cS,  256;  his 
death  (a.d.  1518),  262  and  n. 

Bdddpur,  town  in  Sdrath,  17. 

Badar  *Aldf  instigates  revolt  in  I'dar 
against  Sultiin  Ahmad,  98  and  n. ; 
his  treachery  at  Mdrdsah,  9i : 
killed  at  Mdrasah  (a.d.  liU),  95. 

Badar-ji  Khun^  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Guiariit,  18. 

Badar  Khatrt,  Malik ^  joins  rebellion 
against  Sultdn  Ahmad,  88  and  n. 

Badhawdrif  village  of,  sacked  by  Man 
Singh,  858. 

Badifiy  Malik,  eldest  son  of  Malik 
Bahd-ud-din,  made  Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk, 
207. 

Badi-uz-Zamdrif  father  of  Mirzii  Mu- 
hamad  Zam^n  (9. v.),  400. 

Badr-ud'din,  Malik,  entitled  Mddtid- 
ul-Mulk  (A.D.  1526),  829. 

Bdgar,  to  the  east  of  I'dar,  205 ;  Malik 
Khizr  exacts  tribute  from  Rajah  of, 
192n. ;  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha 
levies  tribute  in,  220n. ;  Rand  Sanka 
nt,  265 ;  Rajah  of,  joins  Rand  Sdnkd 
in  attack  on  Ahmadnagar,  272 :  his 
coimtry  ravaged  by  Gujarati  armies, 
272;  Sultftn  Bahadar's  expedition 
to,  889  and  n. ;  his  second  expedi- 
tion to,  346;  conquered  by  Sultdn 
Bahadar,  347  and  n. ;  divided  be- 
tween Prithi  Raj  and  his  brother 
Chaga,  348 ;  Rajah  of,  accompanies 
Sultan  Bahadar  into  Mdlwah,  350. 

Baghflaks  (or  Wagh^lahs),  hold  ffrds 
of  Jhdlawar,  16  and  n. ;  rule  in 
Gujardt,  26 ;  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from  Sdlankhis  to,  86  and  n.  ;  list 
of  rdjahs,  86  and  n. 

Bdgh-mdr,  "  tiger-slayers,"  personal 
troops  of  Mahmiid  III.,  449,  452. 

Bdghpathf  its  situation.  811ht. ;  Bahd- 
dar  Khdn  at,  819. 


Bagldnah,  coimtry  of,  near  Siirat,  it 
tacked  by  Sultan  Ahnuird  Bahmani 
118  and  n.,  125ii. ;  Bharjf  zctmht^ 
of,  14 ;  pass  of  Khdn^pifr  near,  30. 

Bcthddar  Khdn,  son  of  MnzafPar  II 
and  Lakham  Bdi,  800  ;  faTonrite  0 
his  grandfather  Snltkn  Mahmi!< 
Bigarha,  226;  his  boyish  tricki 
808;  his  jdgtr,  801  ;  offended  wit] 
his  father,  leaves  Onjar^t,  277,  27S 
821;  Sikandar  Khdn  intrigue 
against,  808,  804 ;  a  disciple  ol 
and  favoured  by,  Sh^h  Jfii,  801 
takes  shelter  with  the  Saint  fron 
Sikandar  Kt^n,  808 ;  starts  foi 
DehU,  804;  stays  at  Ch^mp^fr 
805 ;  stays  with  Rdwal  U'di  Singl 
at  Bdnsbalah,  277,  305;  goes  t< 
I'dar,  821;  visits  Rand  Sink£  a1 
Chftdr,  227,  821,  805;  kills  a 
nephew  of  Rdnd  Sdnkd,  and  is 
saved  by  the  Rdnd's  mother,  d05, 
872;  leaving  M^wdt,  he  goes'  to 
Dehli,  278,  279,  821;  he  resenes 
prisoners  from  the  Moghals,  278, 
321 ;  in  favour  with  the  people,  is 
suspected  by  Sultdn  Ibrdhim,  278, 
322;  invited  by  nobles  of  Jdnpiir, 
279,  819  and  n. ;  receives  depnta- 
tion  at  Bdghpath,  819  and  a. ;  by 
the  intervention  of  ghosts  and 
fairies  gets  news  of  his  father's 
death,  822 ;  and  harries  to  Qnjardt, 
279,  320, 825, 328n. ;  revisito  Chitdr, 
826  ;  at  Diingarptir,  is  joined  by  Tdj 
Elhan,  326 ;  and  by  other  nohles  on 
his  return  to  Gujardt,  827 ;  occiquei 
Mdrdsah,  827  and  n. ;  receives  ho- 
mage nt  Nahrwdlah,  327n.,  828; 
established  at  Ahmaddbdd  (a.d. 
1526)  as  Bahadar  Shdh  (q.v,),  S^. 

Bahddar,  Malik,  kills  Sultdn  Sikan- 
dar, and  Malik  Pfr  Mnhamad,  811 ; 
is  flayed  and  hung,  333  and  n. 

Bahadar  Gildni,  a  Dakhim'  noble,  in 
rebellion  at  Ddbhdl,  217».,  218; 
cause  of  his  hostility  to  Ghijardt, 
218  and  n.;  Sultdn  Mahmifd  Bf- 
garha's  expeditions  against,  219 
and  n. ;  his  end  (a.d.  1495),  220, 
219n. 

Bahadar  Shdh  (see  Bahddar  Khdn), 
his  power  foretold,  801,  802 ;  list  of 
titles  bestowed  by,  329;  destroys 
his  relatives,  488;  establishes  his 
sovereignty  in  Gujardt,  880  et  seg, ; 
goes  to  Muhamadabdd,  330 ;  avenges 
the  murder  of  Sultdn  Sikandar, 
833 ;  expedition  against  Latif  Khdn 
and  rebels  in  Nandarbar,  384 ;  me- 
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Bahddar  Shah — cont. 

diates  on  bohnlf  of  'Imiid-al-Malk 
G^wc^li,  340n. ;  campaign  against 
Rai  Singh  of  Pal,  336  and  n. ;  pats 
to  death  the  sons  of  Malik  A'i^z,  235, 
386n. ;  revolt  of  Ishak  in  Sorath, 
33G;  spends  a  month  at  Dfii,  337, 
338n. ;  goes  on  a  sailing^  expedition 
from  Ghoghah,  338 ;  receives  Bika- 
m^jit,  son  of  Rana  Sanka,  338 ; 
makes  various  excursions,  338,839; 
orders  erection  of  outer  wall  round 
Bharuj,  330 ;  his  expedition  to 
I'dar  and  Bagar,  339  and  i». ;  fishing 
and  fighting  in  Diingarpiir,  339 ; 
visits  toml)  of  his  ancestor,  Sultan 
Muzaffar  I.  at  Pattan,  339;  cap- 
ture of  Portuguese  at  Dili,  339 
and  n. ;  expedition  against  Dakhini 
confederacy,  340-343n. ;  receives 
Imad-ul-Mulk  Gawc'li  and  Mu- 
hamad  Khan,  341 ;  battle  near 
Daulutabad.  341 ;  arbitrates  between 
'Imad-ul-Mulk  Giiwdli  and  Dakhini 
confederacy,  342  ;  twelve  thousand 
Dakhini H  join  his  army,  343  ;  visits 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  343 :  inspects 
his  fleet  at  Kambhiiiat,  343  ;  receives 
Jiim  Firoz,  King  of  Sind,  343  and 
n. :  Rajput  Rajahs  enter  his  service, 
343,  344  and  «. ;  renewed  disputes 
in,  and  expedition  to,  the  Dakhin, 
344;  marries  sister  of  Bahar  Jiu, 
Rtijah  of  Bagliinah,  344;  Dakhini 
confederates  defeated  in  Burhanpdr, 
345 ;  destroys  Ahmadnagar,  345 ; 
khuthah  read  in  his  name  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  Dakhin,  346;  ho 
besieges  P^thari,  346 ;  expedition 
against  Bagar,  346 ;  visits  Kam- 
bhiiiat and  Dill,  346 ;  purchases 
European  goods  at  Dili,  347 ;  re- 
ceives refugees  flying  before  the 
Emperor  Humaiiin,  347  and  7i. ;  con- 
<|uers  Bagar,  347  and  n. ,  Prithi  Riij 
submits  to,  347  and  n, ;  hunting 
excursion  near  Biinslah,  348;  re- 
ceives wnkils  of  Ratani  Chand  at 
Karchf,  348 ;  receives  Sikandar 
Khan  Si  wiisi  and  Bhupat  Rai ,  349 ; 
receives  icakiU  from  MahmiidKhilji, 
349;  receives  Rana  Ratani  and  Sil- 
hadi  near  Karchi,  350;  expedition 
into  Malwah.  350;  Sulta'u  Mahmiid 
Khilji  avoids  meeting  him,  350  ;  he 
marches  on  Mandii,  350 ;  encamps 
at  NVichah  and  Mahmiidpiir,  351 ; 
storming  of  Sangar  Chitori,  352 
and  n. ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji 
capitulates,  352,  858/1. ;   gets  pos- 


Bahddar  Shdh — cont. 
session  of  kingdom  of  Mandii,  853 ; 
kills  the  beautiful  Nazuk  Bahr, 
315 ;  revolt  of  Man  Singh,  Rajah  of 
Jhtilawar,  353;  visit  of  Nizam  Shah 
Ahmadnagari,  855  and  n. ;  Silhadi's 
disloyalty,  856 ;  expedition  against 
Ujain,  357 ;  makes  Silhadi  pri- 
soner, 357  and  n. ;  gives  Saranpiir 
to  Mallti  Khdn,  858  ;  restores  Islam 
in  Bhilsah,  858  and  n. ;  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  Rajpiits  near  Raisiu, 
358/1.,  359;  siege  of  Rtiisin  (a.d. 
1532),  359,  363,  364;  marches 
against  Rand  of  Chitor,  361 ;  gives 
territories  of  Silhadi  to  Sultan 
'A'lam  Khtin  L<5di,  866 ;  capture  of 
Gagriin,  267,  268;  takes  fort  of 
Kaniir,  368;  Portuguese  attack  on 
DiU,  368  ;  visits  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors at  Ahmadabad,  369 ;  visits 
Shah  Shckh  Jiu,  869;  marries 
daughter  of  Jdm  Firoz  of  Sind, 
369;  another  expedition  against 
Chitor,  369 ;  siege  of  Chitor,  370, 
371 ;  retires  from  Chitor  at  the 
prayer  of  the  lady  who  saved  his 
life,  372  and  ». ;  expeditions  against 
Rantambhor  and  Ajmir,  873 ;  cam- 
paign against  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  378: 
'A'lajn  Khan  takes  refuge  with, 
27671. ;  affords  protection  to  Z&min 
Mirzti,  375 ;  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween him  and  Emperor  Humdiun, 
367/1.,  375,  376;  his  letter  to  Em- 
peror Humdiiin,  377,  375/2. ;  again 
besieges  Chitor,  381,  883 ;  captures 
Chitor  ^A.D.  1533), 6  and  /}.;  Emperor 
Humaiun  marches  against  him,  59, 
381 ;  sends  his  women  and  treasure 
to  Makkah,  487  ;  sends  Tdtar  Khdn 
L<)di  to  make  a  diversion,  882; 
offends  RUmi  Khdn,  883,  and  see 
381 ;  Riimi  Khdn  betrays  him  into 
the  hand  of  Humaidn,  384  et  seq. ; 
he  abandons  his  army  and  flees  to 
Mandii,  886;  besieged  in  Mandii, 
387 ;  escapes  to  Gujarat,  388,  390  ; 
resides  at  Did,  6,  390 ;  drives  Mo- 
ghals  out  of  Gujarat,  60,  398;  Fi- 
rangis  build  a  fort  at  Dili,  394, 
395/1. ;  he  seeks  to  ensnare  them, 
395  ;  •  the  Firangis  at  Dili  accord 
him  a  gorgeous  reception,  896  ;  and 
murder  him  (a.d.  1537),  897;  his 
death  foretold  by  Shdkh  Baban  of 
Siirat,  397;  fall  of  Chitor  and  his 
own  destruction  foretold,  804 ; 
power  of  Firangfs  against,  foretold, 
804;  his  care  of  his  nephew  Mah- 
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Bahddar  Shdh^-cont. 
mild  Kh^,  403 ;  his  character,  68 ; 
his  generosity,  838  ;  unable  to  read 
or  write,  380;  his  military  glory, 
168;  his  famous  horse,  873;  his 
rapid  journeys,  838,  862,  873;  some 
sources  of  revenue  to  Gujarat  up 
to  his  reign,  17,  I9n. ;  resources  of 
Gujarat  under,  113. 

Bahddaijiur,  parganah  in  Barodah 
8arkdi\  revenue  from,  12. 

Bahalwdnah,  Sultan  Bahadar's  Hindi! 
troops  at,  851. 

Bahar  Jiu^  Rajah  of  Baglanah,  gives 
his  sisters  in  marriage  to  Sultan 
Bahddar  and  Muhamad  Kh^n  A'siri , 
344  ;  sent  to  fort  of  Ch(5wal,  845. 

Bahar  Khan,  title  of  Bahar  Jiii,  845. 

Bahd-ud-dtn,  Mah'k,  made  Im^d-uU 
Mulk,  18U ;  appointed  to  Sonkherah- 
Bahidarpiir,  198,  201n.,  203>i. ; 
discovers  conspiracy  against  Mah- 
mild  Bfgarha,  201,  203;  sent 
against  Jdldr  and  Sdjor,  206 ;  dies 
(A.D.  148n,  207. 

Bahd'Ul'Mulky  son  of  Alaf  Kh^n, 
murders  a  trooper,  179  and  n. 

Bahd-ul'Mulk,  for  Malik  Bahddar 
(q.v.),  883n. 

Bahd'ui-Mulkf  accessory  to  murder  of 
Sultdn  Sikandar,  waits  on  Bahddar 
Shdh,  828;  entitled  'Ulugh  Khan, 
829. 

Bahidl  Lddf,  Suitdn,  plunders  Chan- 
d^ri,  261 ;  some  relations  of,  847. 

Bah/dfpur,  Sultdn  Bahadar's  trenches 
at,  351. 

Bdhmani  dtftiaatyy  foundation  of,  58n. 

Bahrahd, "  fleets,"  66n. 

Bahrdm  Gur,  celebrated  hunter,  68. 

Bahrdm  Khdn,  at  siege  of  Chdmpanfr, 
208ii. 

Bahrdm  Khdn,  a  Prince  of  Sind,  of 
the  Banf  Tamim,  his  daughter  the 
mother  of  Sultan  Mahmtid  HI.,  406 
and  n. 

Bahrdm,  Malik,  called  from  Dehli  to 
D^dgir,  64. 

Baidnah,  *Ulugh  Khdn  at,  39n. ;  battle 
between  Tdtdr  Ehdn  Lodi  and 
Mirzd  Hinddl  at,  382. 

Bdidzid  Ilderim,  Kaisar  of  Riim, 
Timiir's  hostiUty  to,  376,  877/i. 

Bdidzid  Khdn  Afghdn,  keeper  of 
Zamdn  Mirzd,  assists  his  escape, 
374. 

Bdidzid,  Sh€kh,  of  Bistdm,  head  of 
the  Shatarf  sect,  441. 

Bairdm,  Malik,  son  of  Mas'iid,  810; 
killed  (A.D.  1526),  311. 


Bairdmgddn,  parganah  of,  3,  409 ; 
tanks  in,  repaired  by  Sidh  "R&j  Jai 
Singh,  85. 

Bairdmpur  gate  of  Ahmaddbid,  419. 

Bajdnah-tiX^ri  {q.vX  409n. 

Bdjri.  main  staple  of  Gujardt,  1. 

Bakhan  O  nihariah,  Malik,  leader  of 
*  forlorn  hope  *  in  I  dar,  267 ;  in- 
trigues against  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  267 ; 
his  son  Shdh  Jfii  killed,  353. 

Bdldghdt,  Sultdn  Bahddar  at,  345. 

Bd/dsanwah,  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn  at, 
151. 

Baldwal  (=zVirdwal),  a  port  of  the 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18 
and  H. 

Balayd,  Solankhi  ruler  of  Gujarat, 
27. 

Baisar,  pirates  of,  199n. 

Ban  Rdj,  of  the  Chdwarah  race,  hia 
father,  26n. ;  his  birth  and  early 
career,  25 ;  joins  Siirapal  of  Mddlah, 
a  robber  chief,  25n. ;  joined  bj 
Chdmpd,  a  grain-dealer,  25  ;  builds 
city  of  Pattan  and  makes  it  hia 
capital,  25  and  n. ;  establishes  inde- 
pendent authority  in  Gujarat.  25 : 
Bucceeded  by  his  son.  Jog  R^j,  26. 

Bands,  village  in  parganah  ol  Sultan- 
piir,  birth-place  of  Lddan  Khin 
Khilji,  225. 

Bandagdn-i'Firdzi,  expatriate  Moha- 
mad Shdh  and  place  Ghfdt-nd-din 
Toghlak  on  throne  of  Dehli,  73 
and  n. 

Bandar-i-Chin,  ports  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujardt,  18. 

Bani  Tamim,  in  Sind,  406n. 

Bankdnir,  on  the  Mahindn,  3dln. 

Bdnsdwdr,  Sultdn  Bahddar  at,  337. 

Bdnsbdlah  (or  Bdnswdrahy  a  Sirrkdr 
of  Gujardt,  6;  its  situation,  20; 
subject  to  mulk-giri,  22  and  n. ; 
Rdjpiits  of,  join  Rdnd  Sankd,  266ii.; 
Rdjah  of  (Udi  Singh),  defeated  by 
Musulmans,  272  and  n. ;  Bahddar 
Khdn  at,  277n.,  805 ;  Grdsaiah  chiefs 
reduced  by  MahmUd  III. ,  489 ;  in- 
cluded under  country  of  Pdl,  277n. 

i?(fn</aA=Bdflsbdlah  (q.v,),  848. 

Bdnswdrah,  for  Bdnsbdlah  (9. v.),  6. 

Bdnth  (=  Wdntd),  Rdjpiits  and  Grda- 
siahs  ejected  from,  by  Mahmiid  IIL, 
439. 

Banthali  (modem  Wanthali),  ancient 
capital  of  Sdrath,  182  and  it. 

Bddh,  explanation  of,  5n. 

Bdrah  Sanwdl,  jmrganah  of  Gujarat, 
105, 143. 

Bdral,  for  Bdwar  (q.v.),  I79n. 
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Barard,  for  B^war  (^.r.),  179n. 

Bargddny  on  borders  of  Gujarat,  20. 

Band  Bidariy  in  confederacy  with 
Nizam-nl-Mnlk,  340  and  n. ;  submits 
to  Sultan  Bahadar,  342,  346;  de- 
feated in  Burbanpilr,  343;  makes 
peace,  and  marri  s  his  daughter  to 
lmtfd-ul-Mui.c  Gaw^lf,  34G;  with 
Nizam- ui-Muik  in  battle  near  Bir, 
873. 

Baritagart  parganah  in  Pattan  sarkdr, 
revenue  from,  11 ;  description  of 
people  of,  1 ;  Rand  Sankd  spares 
Brahmans  of,  26!^. 

Barndwah,  Sultan  Hahmtid  Khiljf  at, 
136. 

Banii,  village  near  Pattan,  Said  Mu- 
hamad  jBnpiin  at,  242;  Mubdriz- 
ul-Mulk  flees  to,  26S. 

Barddaht  n  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
parganahit  in,  12  ;  revenue  from,  12  ; 
hills  0.  Abii  (Abhi!)  near,  47 ;  abun- 
dance of  trees  near,  2 ;  rebellion  of 
amirdn-i-aadah  of,  45  ;  they  join  re'>el- 
lion  ai  Deogir,  49;  revolt  against 
Sultan  Ahmad.  88;  Mabinild  Khilji 
plunders  it,  137;  sedition  in,  lt)2; 
amirs  appointed  to  suboAs  of,  193; 
Sultto  Maumild  Bigarha  at,  207, 
208/1. ;  Prince  Khalil  Khdn  resides 
at,  226,  227;  Dauiatdbdd  founded 
at,  by  Muzaffar  11.,  244  and  n. ; 
otherwise  called  Daulat^bdd  (gv.), 
280 ;  Saltan  Muzaffar  IL  visits, 
280 ;  Sultan  Bahadar  Shih  at,  841 ; 
Sui'at  Mahmudi  current  in  16/». 

Barsia/t,  m  the  hands  of  Sultfin  Baha- 
dar, 363 ;  battle  at  (a.d.  1j32),  361. 

Barudar,  for  Bawar  (q.v.).  179n. 

/^a5ai=Bassein  (^.v.j,  2l9,  222. 

Basondahy  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  122n. 

Basrah  (=zBus8ora/i),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

S/usai==Bas8ein  (q.v.),  6. 

Batsein  (or  Bassai)^  a  sarkdr  of  Guja- 
rat, 6;  port  of  the  Europeans,  18; 
Gujarati  army  at,  219 ;  Sultan  Mah- 
miid  Bigarha*s  expe  dtion  to,  222 ; 
in  possession  of  Earopaans,  20. 

Batndi  (now  Tainbdf)^  reduced  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  lOOn. 

Butdh,  suburb  of  Ahmadab^d,  tomb 
of  Saint  £utb-uU£utab  at,  237; 
villages  near,  appropriated  to  tomb 
of  Sa^kh  Ahmad  Khattii,  3J1 ; 
Siifds  of,  known  as  Bu&hariah,  440; 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn  and  Saint  Kutb 
'A  lam  at,  lo7n. ;  Muzaifar  11.  re- 
conciled to  the  darw€shes  of,  299; 
taken    from   the    Saids   by   SulttUi 


Batdh — cont. 
Sikandar,  316;   Emperor  Humaiiin 
visits,  392. 
Bdivar,    situation   of,    179n. ;    Sulttln 
Mahmiid   Bigarha's    expedition  to, 
178  and  n.,  l7',)n. 
Beddsaniihf  pn-t  of  the  Arabs,  tribu- 
tary to  Guiarat,  18. 
Bedraaii  {i  MaJrds)^  port  of  the  Arabs, 

tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 
Be^fSy    ringing    of,   prohibited    under 

Mahmiid  llL,  440. 
B(fni  Hdi=BAA&[  Patai  (q.v.),  211n. 
Bidlay  chief  of,  his  treatment  of  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  127a. 
Berdry  Dakhim'  troops  at,  176n. 
Bhadar,  Gujarati  nume   of  the  royal 
palace,   160,  163  and  n.,  16^,  328; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  ill.  conhned  withm, 
424. 
Biadru'Kalee,  temple  of,  at  Ahmad- 

aoad,  91/1. 
Bhagwdsa,     for     Bahalw^nah    (q.v.)j 

3Ji/t. 
B'laJckary  Sultan  Fin5z  passes,  57. 
Bhakdrahy  village  on  frontier  of  Guja- 
rat, 255. 
BltdHy  his  son  Bhim,  Rijah  of  I  dar, 

24i). 
Bharjiy    zaminddr  of    Bagl^nah,    his 

jdgiry  14. 
B/ianiJ  (=zBroach)t  a  sarkdr  of  Guja- 
rat, Y,  21;  parganahs  in,  13;  re- 
venue from,  13.  a  port  of  Guja- 
rfit,  9;  fort  of,  bui.t  by  Sidh  Kaj 
Jai  Singh  85 ;  conduct  of  Sulian 
Muhamad  Shiid  towards  the  aiairdn- 
i'Sadah  of,  43n. ;  MaU^  Makbiil 
executes  aviirdn-i-sadah  of ,  47 ;  be- 
sieged by  rebels  under  Tughi,  51 ; 
Zafar  £h^n  conhned  in  fort  of,  8 In., 
82n. ;  invested  by  Sultan  Ahmad, 
89 ;  Maumiid  Khilji  intrigues  for 
pussession  of,  136  ;  Sultan  Bahadar 
orders  erection  of  outer  wall  round, 
839;  held  by  KiUim  Bug  fur  Em- 
peror Hamaiiin,  392;  given  iu  jdgir 
to  *Imad-ul-31ulk  MaUk  Jiii,  420; 
many  learned  and  h  ily  men  at,  in 
the  reign  of  Mahmiia  111.,  441. 
Bkasujy  village  of,  Bahadar  Shah  at, 

330. 
Bk€n  Rdi=zR&{  Pith6ri  (q  w.),  256/1. 
Bhi/,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat,  revenue 

of,  1«). 
B.litSy  attack  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf 

retreating  from  Kaparbanj,  145/2. 
Bhi/sah,  converted  to  Islim  by  Sultfui 
Shams-ud-din  of  Dehh',  358 ;  Malik 
Mo*ghfs  campaigning  in,  122 ;  burnt 
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BhiUah — cont. 
by  'Umar  Kbin,  123n. ;  originally 
given  to  SiChib  Kbto,  brotber  of 
Sultto  Mabmiid,  358n. ;  bold  by 
Silbadi  Rajput  for  eigbteen  years, 
349n.,  358;  district  of,  restored  to 
Silbadf  Piirbiab,  356 ;  Islam  restored 
in,  by  Saltan  Babadar,  358  and  n. ; 
given  to  SnltiCn  'A'lam  Kbibi  L6di, 
366. 

Bhim^  for  MabiUm  (^.r.),  17n. 

Bhim,  Rdjab  of  Kanauj,  25n. 

Bhim  (or  Kh€m)  Rdj\  a  Gb^warab 
ruler  of  Oujanlt,  26  and  n. 

Bhim,  son  of  SiCgar,  Rajab  of  Jagat, 
bis  fate,  199. 

Bhim^  son  of  Bban,  Rdjab  of  I'dar,  in 
rebellion,  249 ;  Malik  K6bi  obtains 
bis  forgiveness,  249,  250. 

fiAt/»,Rdjabof  Miinka,  supports  Latff 
Kbto  against  bis  brotber  Sultdn 
Sikandar,  308  and  n. 

Bhimy  Rdjab  of  Pal,  killed  in  revolt 
against  Babadar  Sbdb,  335  and  n. 

Bhim  D€6,  Rdjah,  Sdlankhf  ruler  of 
Oujardt,  27;  Sultdn  Mabmiid  of 
Gbazni  invades  Oujarat  in  bis  reign, 
28  and  n. 

Bhim  D^o,  Rdjahy  king  of  Nabrwdlab, 
34  and  n. ;  defeats  Shabib-ud-dfn 
of  Gbazni  (a.d.  1178),  35  and  n. 

Bhim  D€6,  Rdjah,  a  Bagbelab  ruler  of 
OujariCt,  36  and  n. 

Bhim  Koran,  governor  of  Gdgriin, 
367n. ;  sent  to  bold  Mandii  for  M^- 
dini  Rdo,  256 ;  escapes  at  taking  of 
Mandi!,  262;  put  to  deatb  by  Mab« 
miid  Kbilj{  at  G^un  (a.d.  1519), 
263  and  n. 

Bhimri  {=Bhewndi)y  port  of  tbe 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Bhitri,  town  in  tbe  Dakbin,  441. 

Bhuj,  Bibtlra  Kb6ngf^  zaminddr  of ,  17  ; 
it  is  besieged  by  Jbar^jabs,  34n. 

Bhukat,  ancestor  of  Sadb^an  (9.V.), 
68. 

Bhv^t  Rdi,  son  of  Silbadf  Rdjpiit, 
envoy  to  Sultdn  Babidar,  349; 
leaves  tbe  Court  of  Sultan  Babadar, 
356 ;  in  cbarge  of  Ujain,  357 ;  Sul- 
tdn  Babadar's  expedition  against, 
357 ;  seeks  aid  from  Cbitdr,  358  and 
ra.,  360 ;  present  at  siege  of  Gb{t(5r, 
371 ;  seduced  to  treacbery  by  Riimi 
Kban,  387 ;  bis  motber  Durg^vati 
(7.7'.),  363  and  n. 

Bhdr  D€<5,  or  Phur  Did  (o.v.),  24n. 

Bidwal^  in  Kb^nd^sb,  Mabmiid  Kbin 
and  Mubirak  Kh&a  confined  in, 
403. 


Bibi  MoghaHj  daughter  of  JiCm  Jai 
nto,  betrotbed  to  Sh^h  *A'lam,  bi 
married  to  Sultdo  Mahamad,  15< 
becomes  motber  of  Fateh  Kb^ 
(afterwards  Mabmiid  Bi^arha},  15« 
subsequently  married  to  Shi 
*A'lam,  155,  156 ;  secures  the  thros 
to  her  son,  156,  160. 

Bibi  Rani,  wife  of  MozaflTar  II.,  he 
children,  300;  jealous  of  Bah^da 
Khan  seeks  favour  of  the  Saint  fo 
her  son  Sikandar  Khan,  301  ;  die 
A.D.  1524,  276 ;  her  burial-placi 
276  ;  ber  character,  276. 

Bidar,  port  of  tbe  Arabs,  tributary  V 
Gujardt,  18. 

Bidar,  insurgents  of,  defeated,  50 
Nizdm  Sb^b  marches  from,  175 ;  hi 
is  besieged  in,  176 ;  Ban'd  ruler  of 
340,  342 ;  sedition  in,  879. 

Bigarha,  signification  of,  161  and  n. 

Bihdr,  rebellion  of  Sbir  Khan  in,  392. 

Bihdr  Mai,  estabUshed  in  I'dar,  253m. 

Bihdrd  Khingdr,  zaminddr  of  Bhdi, 
17. 

Bijanagar,  RiCjab  of  I'dar  flees  to, 
80n.;  Ffrdz  Sb^h  Babmanfs  cam- 
paign against,  114  and  n. ;  Piinja 
flees  to  bills  of,  llOn. ;  Sultlin  Ab- 
mad's  campaign  against,  I12a. ; 
rebels  at,  253n. ;  Rajah  of,  harboun 
R^i  Mai,  263n.,  264n. 

Bijdpur,  parganah  in  Pattau  stirkdr, 
revenue  from,  11. 

Bij^  Singh,  Rdjah,  a  Chawarah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  26  and  n. 

Bikamdjit,  son  of  Rllna  Sinka,  waits 
on  Sultto  Bahidar,  338;  Bhifpat 
Raf  seeks  aid  from,  360  and  n. ;  his 
mother  pleads  for  Cbitdr,  372  and  n. 

Bikan  Afghdn,  defeated  by  rebels 
against  Sultiin  Ahmad,  88  and  n. 

Bil  (or  Bisai),  wazir  of  Rad  Mandahli 
at  tbe  siege  of  Jilnahgarh,  188  and  n., 
190 ;  wronged  by  bis  king,  189  ;  he 
betrays  him,  190. 

Bil  Pdt,  ancestor  of  Sadhlmin  (7.V.), 
67. 

Biluchis,  their  jdgirs,  16;  in  Lower 
Punjab,  claim  to  be  Koreish,  406ii. 

Bimdristdn,  epithet  applied  to  Ahmad- 
dbad  by  Aurangzib,  91n. 

Bindi,  chief  of,  submits  to  Sultihi 
Ahmad,  121n. 

Bir,  Dakbini  troops  at,  176n. ;  Sultlhi 
Babadar  encamped  at,  346 ;  battle 
near,  between  Sultdn  Bahidar  and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  373. 

Bir  Pdl,  father  of  Har  Cband  (^.r.), 
67. 
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Bir  Rdi^  son  of  PtCnj4,  booomes  lUjah 
of  I'dar,  but  flees  before  Saltan 
Ahmad,  ]I2n.,  125n. 

Biramydon,  village  of,  sacked  by  Man 
Singh,  853. 

Birdr^  Imad-ul-Mulk  of,  assists 
Hisam-ud-din  of  Burhanpiir,  224n. 

Birhattt  town  of,  army  sent  from,  93 
and  n. 

Birpiir,  a  parqanah  of  Gujarat,  revenue 
of,  10 ;  Zafar  Kh^n  assumes  regal 
power  at,  84  ;  E^zi  Mahmifd  dies  at, 
383. 

Bisal=B\[  (y.r.),  I8811. 

Bisal  1J€6,  Hdjah^  a  B^helah  ruler  of 
Gujarat,  built  Bisalnagar.  36. 

Bisulnagary  parganah  in  Pattan, 
revenue  from,  11 ;  town  of,  built  by 
Rajah  Bfsal  Ddo,  30  ;  attacked  by 
R^^  S^ka,  209. 

Bistdm,  Sh^kb  Baiazid  of,  441. 

Bc.mhay  (=Mawbdi\  a  sarkdr  of  Gu- 
jarat, 6  ;  port  of  the  Europeans,  18, 
20 ;  southernmost  GujarM  posses- 
sion, 179n. 

Bdvgd,  hill  country  of,  Latif  Khdn 
flees  to,  ZiMn. 

Bdrahsy  their  position  among  orthodox 
Muhamadans,  289  and  n. 

BrdhmonSf  of  Bam&vrah,  slay  one  of 
Mahmiid  KhiljTs  fighting  elephants, 
136 ;  those  of  Barnagar,  spared  by 
Edna  Sdnkd,  269 ;  Jagat  (7.1?.).  their 
sacred  place,  195n.,  196. 

Bringing  in  an  enemy ,  manner  of,  32, 34n. 

£roacA=Bhariij  (q,v.). 

Bvkhdri  SdtdSj  their  connection  with 
kings  of  Gujarat,  60,  70,  and  n. 
See  aiso  Batdh. 

Burhdn,  son  of  Piarah,  his  history, 
445 ;  promoted  by  Sultdn  Mahmild 
UL,  446;  condemned  to  be  built 
into  a  wall,  for  his  vices,  but  is  par- 
doned, 447;  caught  by  the  Sultan 
in  fresh  vicious  indulgence,  448 ;  he 
murders  the  Sultan,  445,  448 ;  how 
he  entraps  and  kills  the  minis- 
ters and  nobles,  449 ;  offers  the 
kingdom  to  Afzal  Khdn,  451 ;  is 
killed  by  Shirwan  Khan  Bhatti 
(a.d.  1553),  452;  and  afterwards 
worshipped  by  Grassiahs,  440. 

Burhdn,  Maiik,  entitled  Mansur  Khdn, 
248. 

Burhdn,  Sh€kh,  grandson  of  Makh- 
diSm-i-Jehdnfdn,  his  career,  128n. ; 
Sultdn  Ahmad *s  couplet  in  praise  of, 
128  and  n. 

Burhdn  Ba/ardmif  Sh€khy  left  in  charge 
of  D^6gir,  51  and  n. 


Burhdn  Nizdm  Shdh,  taunted  by  'A'dil 
Shdh  as  to  his  new  royal  title, 
355n. 

Burhdn-ud'din  Banidni,  Malik,  teaches 
Silhadi  Rdjpiit  the  rules  of  Isldm, 
365. 

Burhdn-ul-Muik,  title  of  Kabir-ud-din 
Sultdni,  103. 

Burhdn -ul-Mulk  Banidni^  at  siege  of 
Rdisin,  361 ;  his  booty  from  Rdisin, 
305;  with  expedition  against  Ran- 
tambhor,  372 ;  holds  Chitor,  893 ; 
appointed  wazir  to  Sultdn  Mahmiid 
III.,  420 ;  conciliates  the  nobles  of 
Mahmiid  III.,  422. 

Burhdnpur^  country  conquered  as  far 
as,  by  Rajah  Sidh  Sdlankhf,  85; 
Nasir  Khdn  ruler  of,  99,  lOOn. ;  laid 
waste  by  Muhamad  Khdn,  116; 
Hisdm-ud-din  and  Lddan  Khiljf 
rulers  in, 223-25 ;  'A'dil  Khdn  Fdriiki 
II.  ruler  of,  222n.,  225;  Dakhini 
confederates  defeated  in,  345  ;  Sul- 
tdn Babadar  holds  durhdr  at  354 ; 
Muhamad  Shdh*s  infant  son  placed 
on  throne,  404 ;  seat  of  govemment 
at,  404  ;  Mubdrak  Shdh  ascends  the 
throne,  405;  Sultdn  Mahmtid  III.*s 
campaign  in,  409.     See  al»o  A'sfr. 

Bushanr  {^Bushire),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujardt,  18. 

Bwt8orah=:'BsiBTSih  (7. v.)*  18. 

"  Butcher,'  The,  an  elephant  so-called, 
143,  146. 


C. 


Cambaiya,  Surat  Mahmudi  current  at, 

16n. 
Chagd  (or  Jagd)=Jsigtii  (g.v,),  848n. 
Chahd/ah-Bdran,  a  parganah  of  Guja- 
rdt, revenue  of,  10. 
Chakawdif  tribe  of  Rdjpiits,  85n. 
Chdlukya  (or  Chaulukyd)  Jidjput8,'pro- 
bably= Sdlankhf  Rdjahs  (9.1;.),  27n. 
Chdmpdj    a    grain- dealer,  joins    Ban 

Raj,  founder  of  Pattan,  26  and  n. 
Champdy  dancing-girl  of  Muzaffar  IL, 

294. 
Chdinpdnir,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujardt,  7,  21 ; 
revenue  from,  13  ;  parganahs  in,  18 ; 
I  Tirbang  Dds,  Rdjah  of,  100 ;  Sultdn 
'  Ahmad*8  campaign  against,  104 
j  and  n. ;  laid  waste  by  him,  105 ;  Sul- 
tdn Muhamad*8  expedition  againat, 
(       180  and  n. ;  treaty  between  Sultdn 
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Chdmpdnir — cont. 
Eatb-nd-din  and  Mahmtid  Khilji 
near,  150n. ;  country  ravaged  by 
Oujarati  army,  200;  MaUk  Sid^ 
defeated  near,  207  ;  Sultibi  Mahmdd 
Bi^arha's  expedition  against,  207 
et  seq.y  210n. ;  he  founds  a  masjid  at, 
209n. ;  takes  fort  of,  161,  168,  201, 
21  In.  ;  re-names  it  Muhamaddbad, 
211 ;  and  strengthens  fortiKcations 
of,  212 ;  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  338, 339, 
and  n. ;  besieged  by  £mperor  Hu- 
mdiiln,  390  and  n. ;  held  by  Bibd 
Beg  Jaldir  for  Emperor  Hum^iiin, 
393;  Sultan  Mabmdd  IH  at,  420; 
its  strength,  391 ;  its  citadel  called 
Milliah,392,420. 

Chdndf  of  Bhand^rf,  created  Hajhbar- 
ul-Mulk,  329. 

Chdnd  Khdn,  son  of  Muzaffar  11.,  300; 
declines  to  assist  Bahadar  Eh^n, 
326  and  n. ;  makes  mischief  in  Mal- 
wah,  326n. ;  takes  refuge  with  Sul- 
tin  Mahmiid  Khilji,  350 ;  intrigues 
between  A  grab  and  Mandil  for  set- 
ting him  on  the  throne  of  Gujarat, 
849fi. 

Chand&i,  Malik  Mo'ghis  campaigning 
in,  122 ;  rising  in,  against  Mahmdd 
Khiljf,  123;  the  army,  on  death  of 
IJmar  Kb^n,  elect  a  king,  124n. 
plundered  by  Sultto  Bahldl,  261 
made  over  to  Me'dinf  Rd6,  262m. 
besieged  by  Emperor  Bdbar,  262n. 
given  to  Sultto  'A'lam  Khia  Lddf, 
866. 

Chandrannti,  Hindd  city  near  Ahmad- 
ibid,  din. 

Changfy  Khdn,  title  of  Ish^k,  son  of 
MaUk  Aiiz,  235;  his  jdffir,  12, 
13n. 

Changfyi,  value  of,  16n. 

Chang^zi  Alahmudi,\B\vie  of,  12  and  n., 
14. 

Chariy  name  of  a  reservoir  (bddli)  in 
JtCnahgarh,  183. 

Chdr'tnandavi,  parganah  in  Bhariij 
aarkdry  revenue  from,  13. 

Chatrdl  K6H,  of  Siinth,  14. 

CAau/=Ch^wal  (^.r.),  18. 

Chdwarah  (or  Saurah)  Rdjahs,  ruled 
in  Gujarat,  26  and  n. ;  list  of,  26 
and  n. 

Ch^wal  (=Chauf)y  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujardt,  18; 
Sultdn  Mahmdd  Bfgarha's  expedi- 
tion to,  222  and  n. ;  Bahar  Khia 
sent  to,  345. 

ChharU,  zaminddr  of  Siinth,  14. 

CkUcU,  a  port  of  S6rath,  10. 


Chinvnan,  McUik,  entitled  Mahi£fiz-al- 
Mulk,  amir  of  Muzaffar  n.,  251. 

Chitor,  lUn^  Mokal,   R^jah    of,    95; 
Kdmbhd  (7.1'.),  Ran^  of,  14oii.,  i48ii., 
150n. ;    desperate   battle   near,    151 
and  n. ;  besieged  by  Sultfln  Katb- 
ud-din,   151 ;  this  Sultan  and   Mah- 
mdd     Khilji    ravage    districts    of, 
I52n. ;  Kana  Sanka  Rajah  of,  2o2 
BahadarKh^nat,277,305,  321,326 
fall  of,  foretold  by  Sh^kh  Jiif ,  304 
Ratam'    Chand,    Riijah     of,     348 
territories  of,  plundered  by  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Khilji,  348  and  n. ;  Sulti^ 
Bahadar  at,  363;   preparations  for 
siege  of,  369 ;  Tiiix  Khiin's  attack 
on,  370 ;  siege  of,  by  Sulti^n  Bahi- 
dar,  371 ;  siege  raised  at  the  prayer 
of  the  lady  who  saved  his  life,  372 
and  n. ;  tribute  to  Sultan  BahiUlar, 
372 ;  conquest  of,  by  Sultto  Bahi- 
dar,  6n.,  381,  383;   held  by  Madk 
Burhan-ul-MuIk  Baniam',  898  ;   its 
seven  gates,  370,  871. 

Cholera  ravages  Sultan  Ahmad's  army 
in  Malwah  (a.d.  1438;,  124n. 

Chordwdr,  SultiCa  Bahidar  at,  837. 

Chdti  Mah^ar,  Sultan  Ahmad  at,  106 : 
Habfb  KhixL  called  Kiii  of,  258ii. 

Cochin,  for  Koklia  (9.v.)»  ^^^ 

CustotM :  maimer  of  imprisoning  kin;^ 
81,  34n. ;  bringing  in  an  enemy,  83, 
34n. 


D. 


Dahdl,  country  ravaged  by  GajartUf 
armies  at,  272fi. 

Dabhdiy  parganah  in  Barddah  actrk^r^ 
revenue  from,  12 ;  fort  of,  built  by 
Sidh    Rij    Jai  Singh,  85,    42,  45 
rebellion  of   amirdn-i-Bad  th  of,  45 
they  join  rebellion  at  D^dgfr,   49 
subsequent  sedition  in,  192 ;  Saltan 
Bah^Ldar    at,    344;     hills   of    Abit 
(Abhd)  near,  47. 

Ddbhdl  (=:lJabuf),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributarv  to  Gnjailit,  18 ;  Ba- 
h^ar  Qilini  in  rebellion  at,  218 ; 
Sultan  Mahmdd  Bigarha's  expedi- 
tions against,  219  and  n. 

Ddbishalim,  recommended  to  SulUUi 
Mahmdd  of  Ghazni,  29,  80,  84m.; 
the  feud  between  him  and  D^bisha- 
lim  the  Ascetic,  30-32 ;  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner  by  SulULn  Mah- 
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Ddhiahcilim — cont. 
mi!d  of  Qhazni,  80,  31,  d4n. ;  and 
deliverod  to  his  enemy,  32 ;  b!it  is 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people 
of  Somndt,  33,  34n. ;  his  character, 
29. 

Ddhitthalim.  the  Ascetic,  made  ruler  of 
Sdmn^t,  30,  33n. ;  the  fond  be- 
tween him  and  the  other  Dabisha- 
Ifm,  30-32;  incites  the  Saltdn  to 
attack  his  enemy,  30 ;  and  to  carry 
him  away  prisoner,  31 ;  sends  to  the 
Sultfin  for  his  enemy,  31 ;  ho  is 
blinded  by  a  bird,  32,  34n.  ;  and 
contined  by  the  people  in  the  cell 
constructed  for  his  enemy,  33  ;  his 
character,  29. 

/>a6w/=Dabhol(7.r.),  18. 

Dahhilwdrah  (?  uilwdrah),  dependency 
of  Rani  Mokal,  120». 

Dakddt  on  frontier  of  Mandii,  245 : 
Sultdn  Mahmdd  of  Milwah  at,  130 
and  n. ;  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at, 
208;  Muzaffar  IL  builds  fort  at, 
250  ;  Kaisar  Khan  governor  of,  255 ; 
plundered  by  Rai  Singh  of  Pal,  336 
and  n. ;  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Khiljf 
killed  at,  353  and  n. 

Dahur,  tillage  in  parganah  of  Dhulkah, 
battle  at,  between  Mahmiid  III.  and 
Darid  Khdn,  417. 

Dakhiii,  foundation  of  Bahmani  dy- 
nasty, 53/1. ;  lost  to  Pathan  empire 
of  Dehlf,  53n. ;  Mahmiid  Shdh  Bah- 
mani ruler  of,  1G9  and  n. ;  invaded 
by  Mahmiid  Khilji,  175  -,  again  in- 
vaded by  Mahmiid  Khilji,  178  and 
II. ;  revolt  in,  against  Sultan  Mah- 
miid Buhmani,  218;  Sultan  Baha- 
dar's  expedition  to,  340-46 ;  most 
of  the  cities  of,  subject  to  Sultan 
Bahddar,  346  ;  tribute  of,  to  Guja- 
rat, 6. 

DakhiniM,  defeated  by  Zafar  Khdn  at 
Mahdim,  116n.,  118,  125n. ;  twelve 
thousand  join  Bahddar  Shdh's  army, 
343 ;  with  Sultan  Bahddar  at  taking 
of  Rdisfn,  359,  3G4 ;  and  nobles  of 
Mdlwah  at  siege  of  Chitdr,  371. 

Daman,  a  sarkdr  of  Qujarat,  6;  in 
possession  of  Europeans,  21 :  re- 
venue from,  17. 

Damdr,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujardt,  18. 

Damn'iah,  Taghi  the  rebel  takes 
refuge  at,  52,  50. 

Dnndd  (?  Reva-Dandd)^  port  of  the 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Dandd-Rdipun'y  a  sarkdr  of  Gujardt, 
7;  given  by  Sultdn  Bahddar  of  Gu- 


Dandd'  Hdfpuri^eoiit 
jardt  to  Malik  'Ambar,  21  and  n. ; 
port  of  the  Europeans,  tributary  to 
Gujardt,  18. 

Danddh  (or  Dandd-Rekht),  district  of, 
108  and  n. 

Ddngri,  in  Burhdnpdr,  battle  at,  409. 

Uart'd  Khdn^  son  of  Zafar  Khdn, 
Ndxim  in  Gujarat,  58. 

Darid  Khdn,  noble  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid 
Bigarha,  founded  Daridpur,  237; 
his  great  dome  at  Ahmaddbdd,  228 ; 
receives  title  of  Malik  TakiSb,  308. 

Darid  Khdn,  wakil  of  Sultdn  Mahmiid 
Khilji  to  Bahddar  Shdh,  349:  has 
charge  of  Ujain,  358. 

Darid  Khdn,  Shanis-ul-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 329. 

Darid  Khdn  Hus^n,  a  noble  of  Sultdn 
Bahddar,  399  ;  entitled  Majlis  Gi- 
rdnf,  406 ;  his  unjust  execution  of 
Ikhtidr  Khdn,  408 ;  expatriates 
*Imdd.ul-Mulk  Afalik  Jiii,  408  and  n. ; 
defeats  Malik  Jfil  at  Pdtarf,  409; 
his  campaign  against  Mubdrak  Shdh, 
409 ;  has  supreme  power  in  Gujardt, 
410;  the  intrigues  of  Latif-ul-Mulk 
against,  412,  413;  menaces  Kddfr 
Shdh  of  Mdlwah,  on  account  of 
Imdd-ul-Mulk,  414;  his  insolence 
to  Sultdn  Mahmiid  III.,  415 ;  who 
escapes  from  him  nnd  joins  'A'lam 
Khan,  416 ;  raises  a  puppet  prince 
to  the  throne,  and  attacks  Mahmiid 
IIL,  417;  whom  he  defeats  at  Da- 
hifr,  418  and  n.\  deserted  b}'  his 
troops,  he  flees  to  Mubarak  Shdh, 
419 ;  Said  Mubdrak*s  prophecy  con- 
cerning, 420;  in  exile,  joins 'A'lam 
Khdn,  277n.,  429;  Imdd-ul-Mulk 
intercedes  for,  431 ;  driven  out  of 
Gujardt,  he  joins  Shfr  Shdh  of 
Dehir,  436 ;  his  end,  408  ;  his  sons 
Man  Jf li  and  Pi'r  Jiif  (jqq.v.),  373  ; 
his  love  of  pleasure,  411,  415; 
beneflcence  of  his  rule,  410. 

Daridpur,  hamlet  of  Ahmaddbdd, 
founded  by  Darid  Khdn,  237. 

JJariman,  ancestor  of  Sadhdran  (^.v.), 
67. 

Darwaziahtt,  in  the  battle  near  Kapar- 
banj,  145. 

Darwishes,  their  influence  in  Gujardt, 
140/1.,  154/1. 

Dds,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tributary 
to  Gujardt,  18. 

Ddud  Khdn,  a  Dakhini  noble,  taken 
prisoner  by 'Azd-ul-MuIk,  119,  I25n, 

Ddud  Khdn  Fdruki,  ruler  of  A'sir,  hiw 
infant  sun  poisoned,  222/i. 
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Ddad  Shdh,  Su/dfH,  ft  reUtlTB  of  Bnl- 
tin  Entb-nd-dfQ,  niied  to  the 
throne  b;  Doblee  (a.d.  14G8),  159; 
ia  dethroned,  haviniK  reigned  seren 
dnye,  L60  ;  retires  into  a  monASterv, 
and  diei,  160. 

Dau/atdlidd,  Barddah  (q.v.)  so  called, 
200;  battle  near  (k.n.  1430).  115 
nnd  R. ;  beeiefted  by  Mahmild  Kliilji' 
(K.D.  1403).  178  and  I..:  battle  be- 
tween Saltan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha  and 
Ahmad  Khin  Bbairi  at  (nV.  1500), 
221:  taken  bv  the  letter,  22In. ; 
new  citjrbnilt'byMazatTarll.,  244 
and  n. ;  battle  near  (a.d.  1528),  841 ; 
bwiiB([ed  by  Snltiin  Bahiidar,  342; 
Malik  'Ambar  in  eborge  •>(  Kate  of, 
21  and  n.;  paper  of,  4.    Ste  Decigi'r. 

Ddwar-ul-Mutl;  title  of  'Ahd-nt-Lati'f 
{q.v.-h  231. 

D6icar-«}-Malk,  acceaeory  to  murder 
of  Snltiin  Sikandar,  waita  on  Bahl!- 
ilar  Shib.SaS;  in  league  irith'Iniad- 
al-Mnlk  and  Lati'f  Khan,  334. 

lifer  Pari-  {Akvlrhuaak).  at  Mnhmiid- 
abt>d(A.D.  154fi),44S,  44a 

Dthli,  Snllan  'Ahi-nd-din  aaeondg  the 
throne  of,  37  ;  action  with  Moghala 
near.  3»fl. ;  Kultiin  Eatb-ud-din 
aacendB  the  tbroao  of,  40 ;  Oblizf 
Malik  placeil  on  throne  of,  41 ;  Sullan 
Muhamad  Shdh,  enccceda  to  the 
soToreiguty,  42;  Malik  Mukbil  plnn- 
dered  on  the  road  to,  42,  45  and  n. ; 
Ki'ruz  Shah  ascendn  throne  of,  57, 
72;  the  bandagaa-i-t'iriiii  select 
Qhl'da-ad-di'n  Toftblak  tor  the  throne 
of,  5B,  73  and  n. ;  Abii  Bskr  placed 
on  throne  of,  .)«,  73  :  Sultan  Mu- 
hamnd  gets  poaaeHS ion  of  throne,  58, 
78;  Sultan  Mnhamad  buried  at,  75; 
Hnmaiiin  Khan  aaeenda  the  throne 
as  Saltan  'Ala-ad-dln,  76 ;  Sultan 
Mahmiid  aacenda  throne  of,  7<i; 
anarchv  in  kingdom  of,  after  death 
of  SuItiiD  Muhamad,  78 ;  Ikbril  Ehau 
rieegemnt  in,  78  and  it. ;  attacked 
by  Tatar  KhiCn,  76  and  n. ;  taken  by 
Timilr,  70;  Ti'miSr  retreats  from, 
and  Ikbiil  Khiin  regains  power  at, 
80n.;  Tiittir  Khiin  proposen  lo  take, 
80  and  n. ;  Saltan  Mnhamad  Shah 
marches  against,  81:  Sultan  Mab- 
mitd  returns  to  power  in,  83;  decay 
of  Roral  Honne  of,  83  and  n. ;  Sul- 
tan Si'kandar  bin  Bnhlcil  Liidi,  king 
in,  1C8;  who  rec-ognises  indepon- 
deaco  of  Uujariit,  220  and  h.  ;  Bahii- 
dar  Khan  at,  278,  321 ;  Tdtdr  Khin 
L6df  marches  on,  382. 


Ddmi»Ti'^=Tata—enm),  porf 
Arabs,  tribatary  to  Oujar<(, 

D6f-handaT  (£Hu),  Jaartfj,  pr 
said  to  bs  father  of  B&n  Rij 

IMogarA  CKdrubiA,  Rnjah  Kai 
to,  37  and  n. 

D^i-pr  {=DaulatdbAd)  KatUg 
recalled  from,  48  and  n. ;  re 
conduct  of  antirdn-t -mmlak 
insnrgenls  Bee  to,  47 ;  rebe 
(a.D.  13+6),  *8,  49;  Saltan 
mad'a  eipeditinn  against,  4 
battle  at  (i.D,  134U},  SO  and 
habitants  of,  plandered,  60 
revolt  in,  under  Hasan  Oil 
and  n.,  54  ;  Sultria  Muhamai 
draws  from  affairs  of,  S4,  fiS 
of,  desert  Snltda  Mabanii 
53.     Ste  Daolatabad. 

D<olah,  the  pass  of.  250  ;  Muz* 
meets  Sultan  Hahmiid  Khi 
256  and  n. 

D^li,  a  fort  fltteen  toa  from 
garh,  ijultan  Bahddar  at  (a.D. 
8S7. 

l>f>ctd  D(,  daughter  of  lUjafa 
married  to  Rhizr  Khte,  37,  3 

Dhamii'l,  pargimah  in  QtJdhrah 
roTcnue  from,  14 ;  boilt  by 
Ahmad,  10^. 

/MnmoYnA.  village  in  district  of 
Onjanitl'  armies  encamp  bI 
1621),  272. 

Dhdmrah,  for  Artimah  (y.f.),  19< 

hhanduL-ah,  its  situatioD,  216 
Tij  Khan  at,  319;  Prince 
KbJn,  being  near,  solicits  aop] 
Taj  Khdn,  826  ;  Snllan  Bah^ 
337 ;  held  in  jdgir  by  'A  lam 


'.  Khi 


416. 
'   Dhantj,  Tillage  of,  MnhdHz 

Lati'I  Siiin  at,  330. 
I  DhanuToh,  Tillage  ia  partianali  o 
j  tdnpitr,  giren  lo  Malik  Hieii 
'       dfn,  225. 

j  Dhdr,  buildings  of  Saltan  Ohfi 
I  Aia  at,  251 ;  shrines  of  SI 
I       Kamdt  and  'Abdnllah  Jaogtl 

251  and  n. ;  'Kiii  Himdr  rul 
'  4S,  44;  execution  ot  the  ami 
,        tadak  ot,  44,  45n. ;  Sultan  Ma 


8  for 


t   and    J 


Ahmad  n 
Sarong  is  sent  to  protect,  250; 
tin  MaiaJTar  II.  visits,  251 :  £ 
Bahridar  receives  Shanab  Khi 
361. 
Oharigif,  tort  of,  49;  Malik  Al 
and  rebels  retire  to,  60 ;  reb 
(1.D,  1347),  04. 
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Dharmdiy  fort  of,  conquered  by  Im^- 

ul-Mulk,  221  and  n. 
Dharmpur,  expedition  to,  179n. 
Dhdrdlif  tillage  of,  Sultan Bahadar  at, 

344. 
Dhdsu^  dancing-girl  of  Malik  Kobi, 

296. 
Dh€j'bdr(ih,  parganah  in  Bhariij  sarkdr, 

revenue  from,  13. 
Dhtnduf  ancestor  of  Sadhdran  (9.v.)» 

67. 
Dhdkar  Khan  Sarwdni^  his  jdgir^  11. 
Dhdlhthf  parganah  of,  417 ;   revenue 

from,    11 ;     inhabitants    of,    called 

Darwaziabs  (q.v.),  145 ;  masjid  near, 

built  by  Alaf  Khan,  228,  237. 
DhorOf  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18. 
DihwdUf  revenues  from,  9. 
Dildwar  Ghori^  first  king  of  Mdlwah, 

50fi. 
Dildwar  Khdn,  ruler  of  Mdlwah,  Sul- 

tiCn  Mahmiid  seeks  aid  from,  79n. ; 

said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his 

son  Alp  Khdn,  84n ;  his  grandfather, 

50fi. 
Dildwar  Khdn^  in  battle  near  Kapar- 

banj  (a.d.  1451),  144. 
Dildwar    Khdn,   conmiands    a    force 

against  Ahmad  Xizam  Shah,  22Gn. 
Diidwarah^  Sultan  Muzaffar  XL  visits, 

251 ;  Sultan  Bahddar  at,  351. 
Dilkushd      Palace^       Muhamadab^, 

Imad-ul-MuIk  imprisoned  in,  332. 
Dilpat   Rdoy  Rajah  of   I'dar,   accom- 
panies Sultan  Bahadar  into  Malwah, 

350. 
Dilwdrah  =  Nawa-nagar  (q»v.%  337; 

Zafar  Khan's  campaign  against,  78  ; 

dependency  of  Rana  Mokal,  120n.; 

Sultan  Bahddar  receives  Tdghan  at, 

337. 
Dinar f  Malik ^  receives  title  of  Zafar 

Khan  (y.t?.),  40. 
Dindwdnah,    Zafar  Khan's    campaign 

against,  77,  78. 
Din-pandh  Mahmdd,  iSr/Z^ans  Mahmiid 

Bigarha  (<;.r.),  161. 
Dip,  port  of,  offered  by  Khush-Kadam 

to  Sultan  Babar,  319n. 
Dipdlpdry  boats  from,  56  and  n. ;  'A'dil 

Khan  at,  263;   Sultdn  Bahidar  at, 

350. 
Disahf    parganah    in    Pattan    sarkdr, 

revenue  from,  11. 
Did,  a  port  in  Sorath,  9,  17 ;  works  of 
Malik  Aidz  at,  233;  supplies  ships 
to  Sultan  Ahmad,  117;  Mauling 
Khizr  at,  166 ;  ruler  of,  joins  Malik 
Aiaz  against  the  Europeans,   222; 


Did — cent, 
attempt  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  886;  Sultin 
Bah^ar  visits,  387,888;  Kiw&m-ul- 
Mulk  has  charge  of,  338;  Sultan 
Bahiidar  purchases  European  goods 
at,  346  ;  European  Turks  (Rumis) 
established  at,  by  Sultan  Bahadar, 
847;  Malik  Toghan,  son  of  Malik 
Ai^z,  has  charge  of,  347 ;  Portu- 
guese attack  on  (a.d.  1533),  368, 
369n. ;  gun  sent  from,  for  siege  of 
Ghftor,  369;  naval  expedition  of 
Europeans  at,  378 ;  Sultan  Bahadar 
resides  at,  6,  390 ;  Firangis  build  a 
fort  at,  894,  395n. ;  they  accord  to 
Sultan  Bahidar  a  gorgeous  recep- 
tion, 896 ;  and  murder  him,  397  ; 
Europeans  take  possession  of,  6 
and  n. 
Dddahf  parganah  in  G(5dhrah  sarkdr, 

revenue  from,  14. 
Dohady  parganah    in  Champ^^r  sar- 
kdr,   revenue  from,  13;    elephants 
formerly  hunted  at,  3. 
D^lld,    Sdlankhf    ruler    of    Gujarat, 

27. 
Dulah,  ancestor  of    Sadh^an  (^.v*)* 

68. 
Dun,  port  of,  zamnddrs  of,  chastised. 
178n.,  179n.;   Sultan  Mahmdd  Bf- 
garha  at,  222. 
Ddngar,  a  port  of  Sdrath,  10. 
Dungar  Si,  minister  of  Rawal  Patdf , 
kills  Sh^khan,  son  of  Kabir,  209; 
his  death  (a.d.  1485),  209,  211. 
Dungar  Si,  wakil  of   Ratani  Ghand, 
348;   accompanies  Sultan  Bahddar 
into  Malwah  (a.d.  1531),  350. 
Dungarpur,  a  sarkdr  of   Gujarat,  6; 
subject    to    mulk-giri,    22    and   n. ; 
Rana  Sahas  Mai  zaminddr  ot,   16; 
Sult^  Ahmad  at,  120 ;  R^jpiits  of, 
join  Rdnd  S^ka,  266n.;   residence 
of    Rajah   of    B^gar,  destroyed  by 
Gujarati  armies,  272;   U'df  Singh 
(q.v.)  Rdjah  of,  326n. ;  he  intercepts 
letter  to  Sultdn  Babar,  319n.,  326n. 
Bahddar  Khan  at,  326  and  n.;  Rdjah 
of,    waits    on    Sultan    Bahadar  at 
Mdkr^j,  389;  Prithi  Rdj,  Rajah  of, 
347 ;    Gr^siah   chiefs   reduced   by 
Mahmild  m.,  439;  Rajah  of,  holds 
fifty  villages  in  parganah  of  Mdkr^j, 
10. 
Dunnu,  possibly =Ba war  (q.v.),  179n. 
Durgdvati,  daughter  of  Rdnd  Sdnk&, 
and  mother  of  Bhiipat  Raf,  368n., 
865n. ;    in    the    siege    of    Rdisfn, 
363. 
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Dutckf  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
revenue  from,  17n.,  19  and  n. 

Dwdrkd  (called  also  Jagat),  on  borders 
of  Gujarat,  20. 


E. 


Egyptian  gun,  brought  by  Riimf  Khan 
to  Gujarat,  369  and  n. ;  at  siege  of 
Chitdr,  371. 

English f  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
revenue  from,  17n.,  19  and  n. 

Europeans^  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gu- 
jarat, 6,  17  and  n.,  19n. ;  Sultdn 
Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  campaigns 
against,  222  and  n. ;  goods  of,  pur- 
chased by  Sultan  Bahddar  at  D{il, 
347  ;  treacherously  kill  Sultdn  Ba- 
h^ar,  6,  397 ;  take  possession  of 
Dili,  6  and  n.    See  Firangfs. 


F. 


Faines,  their  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Bah^dar  KhAn,  323. 

FakirSy  Sultan  Mahmiid  m.  a  friend 
•to,  441. 

Farid,  Malik,  son  of  1m^d-ul-Mulk, 
story  of  him  and  Sultan  Ahmad, 
103 ;  at  the  battle  between  Sultan 
Ahmad  and  Hoshang,  103,  104n., 
108. 

Farid  Shakarganj  Chishti,  Sh^kh, 
buried  at  Pak  Pattan,  126  and  n. 

Farrah,  village  near  Kandahar,  Safd 
Muhamad  Jonptlri  at,  242. 

Fdruhi  dynastt/,  Malik  Rdjah  founder 
of,  lOln.,  222n. ;  tributary  to  Guja- 
rat, 221n. 

Fateh  Khdn,  son  of  Sult^  Firoz,  58, 
73;  favours  Sh^h  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsh,  91n. 

Fateh  Khdn,  son  of  Muzaffar  Shdh, 
uncle  of  Siiltdn  Ahmad,  sent  against 
rebels  in  I'dar,  but  joins  them,  93 
and  n.  ;  marries  daughter  of  Rai  of 
Mah^m,  116n.,  120  and  n. 

Fateh  Khdn^  son  of  Sultan  Muhamad 
and  Bn3i  Moghali,  163,  166;  half- 
brother  of  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-din,  160 ; 
afterwards  Sult4n  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
bom  A.D.  1446,  129  and  n. ;  his  ac- 
count of  his  early  years,  166 ;  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's  dislike  and   conduct 


Fateh  Khan — cont. 
towards,  163  et  seq. ;  story  of,  at  the 
court  of  SuH^  Muhamad,  169  and 
n. ;  he  is  raised  to  the  throne  by 
nobles,  160.    See  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
Sultin. 
Fateh  Khan,  relation  of  Sult^  Bahloi, 
flying  from  Humaiiin,  takes  refuge 
with  Sultan  Bah^ar,  347  and  n. 
Fateh    Khan,  jdgirddr    of    subah    of 

Pattan,  17,  270. 
Fateh    Khdn    Bailhu,    Majlis-i-S6mi, 
Prince  of    Sind,    brother-in-law    to 
Sult^  Sikandar,  312  ;    cousin     of 
Latff    Khfe,   327»i. ;    does  not    ac- 
knowledge    Mahmiid    Shah,    312; 
sends  news  from  Gujarat  to  Bah^dar 
Khin,  323  ;  lUji  'A'shiah  his  wife, 
300. 
Fateh  Khdn  Biluchi,  has  command  of 
a  division  of  Mahmiid  IIL*s  army, 
439;  hia  joQir,  16. 
Fateh  Khdn  Shirwdni,  a  MiUwah  noble, 

joins  Sult&n  Bah^ar,  361. 
Fateh  Mulk,  son  of  Malik  Tawakkul, 
created  'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  333;   holda 
office  of  'Ariz'i-Mamdlik,  S3a 
Fatehpwr,  Burh&n-ul-Mulk  escapes  to 

(A.D.  1459),  166. 
Fattu  Jiu,  Muhlifiz  Eh^,  friend    of 
Dari^  Kh4n  {q,v,),  409 ;  his  advice, 
417 ;  in  battle  at  Dahiir,  417 ;  holds 
Ch^pdnir  for  Darii  Kh£n  against 
Mahmiid  111.,  419 ;  he  is  taken,  and 
confined  in  fort  of  Silrat,  420 ;  hia 
bravery,  417. 
Fdzili,  nom  de  plume  of  Mauklni^  Mah- 
miid Samarkandf,  195ii. 
Financial  officers,  under  Sult^  Ah- 

mad's  system,  113. 
Firangis,  their  power  over  Gujarat, 
233;  their  power  against  Bah^dar 
Sh^h  foretold,  304 ;  build  a  fort  at 
Did,  394,  395n.;  Bahidar  Shih 
schemes  against  them,  395 ;  accord 
to  Sultan  Bah^ar  a  gorgeous  recep- 
tion, 396 ;  and  murder  him,  397 
See  Europeans,  Portuguese. 
Firang  Khdn,  at  siege  of  Chllmpanfr 

by  Emperor  HumiUiln,  891. 
Firdaus  makdni.  Emperor  Blibar  so 

called,  374. 
Firdz  Bahmani,  king  of  the  Dakhin 
his    campaign    against    Bfjanagar, 
114    and    n.  ;    assisted   by    Sult^ 
Ahmad  of  Gujarat,  114  and  n. 
Ftrdz  Khdn,  cousin  of  Sult^  Moha- 
mad bin  Toghlak,  68 ;  marries  sister 
of    Sadhfiran,   70  ;    becomes    FinSs 
Shdh  {g.v.). 
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Firdz  Khdtiy  son  of  Mnzafifar  Shab, 
said  to  raise  revolt  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  88n. 

Firdz  KhdUf  son  of  Shams  Khdn  Din- 
dani,  governor  of  NdgtSr,  121 ;  dies 
A.D.  1451, 03n.,  148  and  n. 

Firdz  KhaHf  attends  on  Sultan  Mah- 
mild  Bigarha,  204. 

Firdz  Shdhy  SuitdUj  formerly  Firoz 
Khan  (q.t\),  co-regent  for  Sultan 
Muhamad,  46 ;  sunmioned  from 
Dchli,  is  with  the  army  when  the 
Sultan  dies,  56fi. ;  ascends  throne 
of  Dehli  (A.D.  1361),  67,  72;  cap- 
tures fort  of  N^arkot,  67;  his 
visit  to  Gujarat,  57 ;  his  campaign 
against  Tathah,  67 ;  dismisses  Ni- 
zam-ud-din  from  office,  67  and  n. ; 
appoints  Zafar  Kh4n  Ndzim  in  Qu- 
jarat,  58 ;  abdicates  in  favour  of  his 
son  Muhamad  Khdn,  72  ;  dies  (a.d. 
1388),  58,  73;  his  chronogram,  73; 
capture  of  Junahgarh  attributed  to, 
55/1. 

Ftrdzdhdci,  koshak  of,  78  and  n.;  Nizam 
Shah  at,  17Gn, 

Frtnch,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
revenue  from,  17».,  18. 

Fiiidd  Khun,  MaUk  Toghlak  Fiilddf  so 
entitled,  330. 

Fu/ddiSj  The  J  their  leaders,  463. 


G. 


G(idfU\  Malik,  sent  to  relief  of  Nagor, 
149. 

Gdqrun^  made  over  to  M^dmi  Rao, 
262;i. ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Ehiljf  s  ex- 
pedition to,  2G3  and  n.,  363n. ;  cap- 
ture of  (a.d.  1532),  367  and  n.,  368  ; 
Mian  Mehtah  Bildaliah  buried  at, 
367. 

Gdinahf  Rajah  of,  chastised,  226n. ; 
Sultan  Bahadar  at  fort  of,  341. 

Gandkdr  (or.  Khundhdr),  a  port  of  Gu- 
jarat, 9. 

Ganesa,  Rajah  of  Dungarptir,  submits 
to  Sultto  Ahmad,  120;  and  to  Sul- 
tan Muhamad,  130n. 

Gaulish  Rdd,  brother  of  Me'dini  Rao, 
killed  with  Bahadar  Shah  at  Diil, 
396,  397. 

Gang  Dds,  son  of  Tirbang  Dtis,  de- 
feated, and  besieged  in  fort  of 
Chanipunir,  130  and  n. ;  asks  aid  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Mandii  against 
Sult^  Muhamad,  130  and  n. ;  joins 


Gang  Dds — cent. 
Mahmiid     Khilji     against     Soltiin 
Kutb-ud-din,  143 ;  his  son  Jai  Singh 
(7.1'.),  192. 

Gdwdriy  Malik,  wazir  of  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad Shah  Bahmani,  169n. 

Gdw^l,  a  fort  m  Birir,  340. 

Georgian  dogs,  probably  **  Persian 
greyhounds,"  303  and  n. 

Ghair  Mahdvis,  disciples  of  Said  Mu- 
hamad Jonpiiri,  240n. 

Ghafib  Jang,  name  of  one  of  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Khilji 's  elephants,  143  and 
n.,  144. 

Ghatmanddl,  near  the  Kankariah 
Tank,  416 ;  palace  and  gardens  of, 
by  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din,  147  and  n., 
271 ;  Bibi  Rani,  buried  near,  276 ; 
Bahadar  Shah  at,  330. 

Ghdzi  Khan,  title  of  Muhamad 
Mtikha,  226 ;  sent  to  I'dar  with 
reinforcements,  267 ;  killed  in  battle 
near  Ahmadnagar  (a.d.  1620),  268. 

Ghdzi  Khan,  son  of  Ahmad  Khan, 
commands  expedition  against  rebels 
in  Nandarbar  (a.d.  1626-27),  334.     . 

Ghdzi  Malik,  a  noble  of  'Ala-ud-dfn, 
kills  Khusrd  Khan,  41  and  n. ; 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Dehlf  (a.d. 
1321),  with  title  of  Ghi^s-ud-dm 
Toghlak  Shah  (y.r.;,  41. 

Ghazni,  Shah^b-ud-din  becomes  go- 
vernor of,  34. 

Ghazni  Khdn,  son  of  Sultdn  Hoshang, 
in  confederation  against  Sultin  Ah- 
mad, 101, 102 ;  in  battle  near  Ujain, 
104n. ;  ruler  of  Malwah,  poisoned  by 
Mahmiid  Khto,  121  and  n. 

Ghaznavi  Khdn,  son  of  Malik  Khan-jf 
Jalorf,  his  jdgirs  and  vassals,  15 
and  n. 

Gheria  (= Khari-kdt),  a  port  of  the 
Europeans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18n. 

Ghidspur,  £mperor  Hum^dn  encamps 
at,  392. 

Ghids-ud'din  Kdrji,  envoy  from  Em- 
peror Hum^iin  to  Sultto  Bahiidar, 
375,  377, 378. 

Ghids-ud'din  Muhamad  Shdh,  royal 
title  of  Tatar  Khto  (</.r.),  81n. 

Ghids-ud'din  Toghlak  Shdh,  title  of 
Malik  Gh^i  (q.t\),  41 ;  makes  an 
expedition  against  Gujardt,  42 ;  his 
end  (dr.  1325^,  42. 

Ghias-ud'din  Toghlak,  son  of  Fateh 
Khan,  grandson  of  Sultan  FinJz, 
])laced  on  throne  of  Dehli  (a.d. 
1388),  68,  73  and  n. ;  defeats  Mu- 
hamad Shih,  78 ;  is  murdered  (a.d. 
1389),  68,  7a 
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Ghids-ud-din,  Sultan,  son  of  Mahmifd 
Ehiljf ,  ruler  of  MiClwah,  169,  186 ; 
Rajah  of  Champamr  seeks  his 
assistance  against  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
208  and  n. ;  excuses  himself  from 
contest  with  Mahmud  Bigarha, 
208 ;  turns  away  Alaf  Khan,  son  of 
'AU-ud-dm  hin  Suhrdh,  220;  his 
death  (dr.  1501),  221  and  n.;  his 
huildings  at  Dh^,  251 ;  hike  of 
KiMy&d.  formed  by,  894 ;  his  luxu- 
riousness  proverbial,  260. 

GhidS'Ud'din,  eldest  son  of  Mahmild 
Ehilji,  in  charge  of  fort  of  Mandil 
(A.D.  1581),  851 ;  taken  prisoner  by 
Bahddar  Sh^h  (a.d.  1582),  858 
andn. 

GhdghaA,  a  port  of  Qujardt,  9;  sup- 
plies ships  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  117 ; 
Sult^  Mahmiid  Bigarha*s  action 
with  pirates  at,  199  and  n.,  205; 
Sultdn  Bahadar  at,  888,  889. 

Gilwdrahy  Sultdn  Ahmad  destroys 
temples  at,  120  and  n. ;  sacked  by 
Riii  Mai,  268n. 

Gindri,  or  Gimdrf  (^.w.),  208fi. 

Gimdl=Q\TTiix  (7. v.),  42. 

GimoTf  description  of  country,  181; 
fort  of,  180 ;  capture  of,  42  and  n. ; 
campaign  of  Sultdn  Muhamad 
against,  54,  55  and  n. ;  campaign  of 
Sultibi  Ahmad  against,  98;  Sult^ 
Mahmiid  Bfgarha's  expedition 
against,  180  et  seq. ;  capitulates  to 
him,  188. 

Gimdri,  Sult^  Mahmiid  Bfgarha  at, 
208n. 

Goa  (Gobd),  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18n. 

Gddhrah,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
revenue  from,  14 ;  parqanahs  in, 
14 ;  Malik  Sarang  has  charge  of, 
193;  Sultdn  Muzalfar  IE.  at,  249, 
250,  255. 

Gold  mine  ■-,  near  Somn^t,  28. 

Gdndal,  situation  of,  56 ;  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad taken  ill  at,  56. 

Gondi,  Sultdn  Bahadar  at,  887. 

Gonds  plunder  Sultan  Mahmiid  Ehiljf , 
177. 

Gondwdnahf  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Khiljf  in, 
170  and  n. ;  who  kills  the  Rajah  of, 
177  ;  and  again  retreats  by  way  of, 
178n. 

Gopdl,  Malik,  envoy  of  Rdf  Bhfm, 
249n. 

Gopndih,  puthdli  stone  found  at,  4n. 

Gdralbdriihy  purgamih  in  Bhanij  sar- 
kdr,  revenue  from,  18. 

Grds,  significations  of,  98n. 


Grdssiaks,  status  of,  in  Gajanit,  99r 
join  Rdn£  Sanka  of  Chitor,  26 
defeated  and  killed  by  Mub^z-i 
Mulk  at  Ahmadabad,  270  and  i 
reduced  by  Mahmiid  IIL,  439;  tb< 
worship  his  murderer,  440. 

Gujarat,  description  of,  1-5 ;  trees  ai 
plants  of,  2,  170  and  n. ;  manofa 
tures,  3 ;  gold  mines  near  Somni 
28 ;  marble  used  in,  from  Ajnur,3j 
extent  of  the  suboK,  6 ;  extent  ai 
surroundings  of  the  kingdom  (d 
1400),  97n. ;  and  at  time  of  £mper 
Akbar,  20,  22 ;  sarkdrs  o(,  6,  2( 
parganahs  of,  9-16 ;  porta  of,  9 ;  por 
of  the  Europeans  tribatary  to,  ] 
and  fi.;  ports  of  the  Arabs,  tributai 
to,  revenue  from,  18  and  n.,  19a 
jdigirs  oi  the  amirs  (a.d.  1571),  10 
land  revenue  of,  under  imperial  ml 
bn.  ;  revenue,  up  to  the  time  < 
Muhamad  Shah,  22 ;  and  to  tb 
reign  of  Sult^  BahiLdar,  17,  19ii. 
revenues  of,  under  Sultan  Muxaflfa 
ni.,  5 ;  tribute  of  Dakhinf  kings  t< 
19;  local  taxes  and  dues,  7,  8 
revenues  from  parganctks,  9  and  n. 
revenues  from  ports,  9  and  ft. 
system  of  financial  officers,  fron 
Sultan  Ahmad  to  Muzaffar  HL,  118 
assignments  from  revenues  to  thi 
Shah-zadah,  11  and  n. ;  proportion 
ment  of  revenues  (a  d.  1451),  147 
fiscal  arrangements  under  Elznpero] 
Akbar,  22,  28 ;  value  of  its  tankdkal 
and  rupee  (16th  cent),  6  and  n.,  11 
remuneration  of  soldiery  under  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  112 ;  army  of,  ondei 
Sultdn  Mahmud  Bfgarha,  170,  17; 
and  n. ;  organization  of  the  armj 
by  Sultan  Mahmiid  IIL,  438 ;  main- 
tenance of  order  in,  5 ;  power  and 
wealth  of  kings  of,  19 ;  founders  oj 
Mubamadan  dynasty  not  spirit- 
dealers  (kaldldn),  72;  the  manner 
of  unpnsoning  kings,  81,  34a.; 
state  of,  in  time  of  Sultlui  Ahmad, 
99n. ;  rains  deficient  in  (a.d.  1482), 
207 ;  drought  m  (a.d.  1525),  279 ; 
famine  in  (a.d.  1526),  883 ;  pros- 
perous condition  of,  under  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha  (a.d.  1459),  167, 
170,  218 :  power  of  Firangis  over. 
288. 

Early  history  of,  24  and  n. ; 
uneiontly  in  possession  of  R^jpiits 
and  Koh'8,  24;  Rajah  of  Kanauj 
exacts  tribute  from  chiefs  in,  24 
and  n. ;  petty  kingdoms  of  (7th 
cent.),  88n.;  the  Valabhi  djmastj 
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Gujardt — cont. 
(7th  cont.)t  24n. ;  city  of  Pattan 
mado  the  capital  of  (a.d.  747),  25, 
26n.  ;  early  rulers  of,  20;  list  of 
Chawarah  rulers,  26  and  n. ;  change 
of  dynasty,  from  Chdwarah  to 
Solankhi,  27;  Ust  of  Solankhi 
rulers,  27  and  n. ;  invaded  by  Sul- 
tan Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (a.d.  1025), 
28  and  n. ;  threatened  by  Sbahdb- 
ud-dfn  of  Ghaznf  (a.d.  1178),  35 ; 
invasion  from  Dehh'  (a.d.  1103),  35  ; 
transferred  from  Sdlankhis  to 
Bagh^lahs,  list  of  B&gh^lah  rulers, 
86  and  n. 

Brought  under  IsMm  by  Sultan 
'Ala-ud-din  (a.d.  1297),  87,  38,  97 ; 
ruled  by  Ndziins  of  the  Sultans  of 
Dchli,  38;  disturbances  in  (cir. 
1317),  suppressed,  40  and  n. ;  Zafar 
Khan  as  Ndzini  in,  40 ;  His^m-ud- 
din  Ndzim  in,  40;  Khusni  Khan 
appointed  Governor  of,  41 ;  Ghias- 
ud-din  Toghlak  Shiih  makes  expe- 
dition against,  42 ;  Taj-ud-dfn  ap- 
pointed Ndziniy  42;  Malik  Mukbil 
appointed  Nazim  of,  42,  45 ;  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk  as  Ndzim  in  (cir.  1348), 
42 ;  rebellious  conduct  of  amirdn-i- 
sadah  (a.d.  1346),  44,  45;  Sultan 
Muhamad*s  expedition  to,  42  and  n.; 
45 ;  revolt  in,  suppressed,  47 ; 
revolt  of  Taghi  in  (a.d.  1346),  50 ; 
order  restored,  63 ;  Pathan  power 
in,  53n. ;  Sultan  Muhamad  spends 
three  years  (a.d.  1348-50)  in,  56 
and  n, ;  Sultin  Firdz  visits,  57 ; 
Zafar  Kh^  as  Ndzim,  58;  Daria 
Khan  becomes  Ndzim  in  a.d.  1371, 
58;  Rasti  Khan  Governor  of,  58, 
78;  rebellion  in,  during  his  admi- 
nistration (A.D.  1391),  73;  Zafar 
Khan  sent  against  Rasti  Elhan,  74 ; 
Zafar  Kh^n  becomes  Ndzim  (a.d. 
1391),  and  pacificates  the  country 
(A.D.  1393),  75. 

The  kingdom  bestowed  by  a  saint 
on  Zafar  Khan  and  his  descendants 
(Tank  dynasty),  71,  137;  Rajah 
'A'dil  Kh&n's  invasion  is  repelled  by 
Zafur  Khun  (a.d.  1394),  76  and  n. ; 
Tatar  Khan  joins  his  father  Zafar 
Khan  (a.d.  1397),  78,  80;  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Dehli  floes  thither  before 
Ti'iniir  (a.d.  1398),  79  ;  Tatar  Khan 
placed  on  the  throne  by  his  father 
Zufar  Khan,  with  title  of  Sultan 
Muhamad  (a.d.  1403),  68,  iSl ; 
nobles  of  Gujarat  incite  Zafar  Khiin 
to  assume  insignia  of  royalty  (a.d. 


Gujardt — oont. 
1407),  83 ;  Zafar  Kh^n  called  Sult^ 
MuzalTar  (a.d.  1407),  68,  84  and  n.; 
he  dies  (a.d.  1410),  86 ;  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Sultdn  Ah- 
mad, 88 ;  Sultdn  Hoshang  of  Mal- 
wah  attempts  to  seize  the  throne 
(A.D.  1413),  96 ;  invasion  of,  by 
Nasir  Khin  (a.d.  1416),  lOOn.  ; 
Sultan  Hoshang's  attack  (a.d.  1416), 
100,  101 ;  Sultan  Ahmad  dies  (a.d 
1441),  127;  character  of  his  reign 
in,  127n. ;  Sultan  Muhamad,  his 
son,  succeeds  to  power,  129  and  n. ; 
invaded  by  Sultin  Mahmud  Khiljf 
of  Malwah  (a.d.  1451),  132  and  n., 
135, 141, 186 ;  reasons  for  Mahmiid's 
invasion  of,  146n.,  132n,  140n.,  146 ; 
Sultan  Muhamad  is  poisoned,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Sultan  Kutb-ud- 
din  (a.d.  1451),  135;  who  dies 
A.D.  1459,  135  and  n. ;  Sultan  Daild 
Shah  succeeds,  and  reigns  seven 
days  (A.D.  1459),  159;  Sult^ 
Mahmiid  Bigarha  assumes  power 
(A.D.  1459),  161 ;  he  suffers  from 
Bahadar  QilinfB  piracies,  218 
and  n. 

Independence  of  the  kingdom 
recognised  by  Sultan  Sikandar  Lddi 
of  Dehli  rA.D.  1509),  226  and  n. ; 
Sultan  Malimiid  Bfgarha  dies  A.D. 
1511,  227;  his  son  Muzaffar  IL 
ascends  the  throne,  243;  and  dies 
in  A.D.  1526,  281;  his  son  Sult^ 
Sikandar  succeeds,  307 ;  and  is  mur- 
dered, 311 ;  a  younger  son  of  Mu- 
zaffar 11.  placed  on  the  throne  as 
Mahmud  Shah  U.  (a.d.  1526),  312, 
318 ;  violent  deaths  of  its  Suites, 
from  Sikandar  to  Muzaffar  HI.,  310 ; 
Bahadar  Sh£h,  grandson  of  Muzaffar 
n.,  ascends  the  throne  (a.d.  1526), 
326 ;  the  Emperor  Humaiiin's  inva- 
sion (a.d.  1535),  381,  392j  Bahadar 
Shah  expels  Moghals  from,  60,  393 ; 
he  is  mui'dered  by  Firangis  at  Dfti 
(a.d.  1537),  397;  Muhamad  Shah 
Faniki  appointed  successor,  399 ; 
but  he  dies  of  grief  for  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar in  a  few  days,  402;  Sultan 
Mahmdd  111.  is  then  called  to  the 
throne  (a.d.  1537),  406;  state  of, 
under  rule  of  Daria  Khan,  wazir  of 
Mahmud  III.,  410;  Mahmud  lU. 
ejects  Grassiahs  from  Banth  (a.d. 
1545),  439;  he  and  his  ministers 
murdered  by  Burhau  (a.d.  1553), 
445,  448.     See  also  imder  Sultans. 

Gulbaryah,  see  Kulbargah. 
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Gur  Pdlf  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (9. v.),  i 

67.  I 

Gwdlidr^  Khizr  Khan  confined  in,  39 ; 

Emperor     Homaiiin    marches    on,  ' 

378,  379,  381.  i 


H. 


Habih  Khan,  called  Governor  of  Ash- 

tana^ar  and  Kazi  of  Gh<5ti  Mahe's- 

war,  253n. ;  takes  refuge  with  Mu- 

zafifar  XL  from  M^dini   Ra(5,  253 ; 

present  at  taking  of  Mandii,  352; 

parganah    of   Ashtah   restored    to, 

85a 
Uabih   Khan,  title   of    Sh^h   Malik 

(9. v.),  son  of  Sultan  Muzafifar,  and 

governor  of  Surat,  89n. 
Ilabib  Khdn,  son  of  Ahmad  Shah,  and 

uncle  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  plot  to 

place  him  on  the  throne,  164  and  n. 
Habib  Khdn,  Malik  Sahib  so  entitled, 

330. 
Habib-ui'Mulk  Mustau/i,hia  son  joins 

rebellion  against  Sultan  Ahmad,  88. 
Haft-Josh,  a  composite  metal,  used  to 

mend  a  gun,  391. 
JJaihdt  Khdn=zhla8ti  Khan  (q.v.),  93n. 
Hajhbar-ul-Mulk,  Chande'ri  so  entitled, 

329. 
Hdii    Kdlu,  one   of  Sultan  Mahmi!d 

Bigarha's  nobles,  built  Kaliiptirah, 

238. 
Hdji  Khdn,    poet,    noble   of    Sultan 

Mahmiid  Bigarha,  237. 
Hdji,  Malik,  at  the  siege  of  Malwah, 

123 ;  supports  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bf- 

garha,   164,   1()5;  is  condemned  to 

death  by  that  Sultan,  180. 
Hdji  Muhanuid,  name  of  Khuddwand 

Khan  (^.r.),  312. 
Hdji  ZcUcanah  (?),  Shikh,  his  shrine, 

206. 
Hdjipdr,  near  Ahmadab^d,  residence 

of  Hiji  Khan  the  poet,  237. 
Haiim  *Azam  Khdn,  Malik,  in  battle 

near  Kapnrbanj,  144. 
Haldd,  Gnissiah  chiefs  of,  reduced  by 

MahmddIIL,439. 
Hdldl,  parganah  in  ChiCmptlnfr  sarkatf 

revenue  from,  13  ;  village  throe  kos 

from   Muhamadabad,  271 ;  story  of 

its  origin,  213  and  n. ;  Sultan  Mu- 

zaffar  II.  at,  271;  Sultan  Sikandar 

buried  at,  311 ;  Bahadar  Shah  at, 

331,  340. 


Halu,  makes  a  garden  for  Sulta: 
Mahmiid  Bigarha,  213  and  n. 

Halwi  Shirdzi,  poot,  celebrated  th 
founding  of  Ahmadabad,  90  and  a. 

Hamaddni  school^  followers  of  Mi 
Said  'AU  Hamadanf,  441. 

Hambar,  Rad  Mandalik  (^.r.)  !« 
called,  193a. 

Hamid  bin  Isma'U,  entitled  'Azd-iil- 
Mulk,  conspires  against  Malil 
Sha*ban  and  Sultan  Mabmtid  Bi 
garha,  163 ;  his  fate,  166. 

Hamid'vJ'Mulk,  escorts  Mirza  Ibra- 
him Kh^  into  Ahmadabad,  244. 

Hans  (or  rdjhdns),  quasi-f  abulons  bird 
294n. 

Hdns  Bdi,  widow  of  Solt^  Mohamad, 
educated  Khahl  Khdn  (Mnzaffai 
II.),  239  and  n.,  283. 

Hdnsdt,  parganah  in  Bhanij  sarkdr^ 
revenue  from,  13. 

Hanwant  gate  of  Chi'tdr,  871. 

Har  Chand,  father  of  Sadharan  (g.v.), 
67. 

Har  Pdi,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (g.vA, 
67. 

HariRdd,  same  as  Bir  Rai  (9. v.),  112^ 

Harsdl,  village  three  kos  from  Ahinad> 
abad,  271 ;  Bahddar  Khan  at,  827. 

Har  stir,  a  parganah  of  Gujanlt, 
revenue  of,  10. 

Hasan  Arab,  Malik  Hasan  (7*t7.)  jio 
called,  116n. 

Hasan  Gdngu,  originally  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  brought  into  Western 
India  by  Katlagh  Khan,  58ii. ;  re- 
ceives title  of  Zafar  Khin,  53ii.; 
becomes  a  rebel  leader,  50  and  n. ; 
leads  revolt  in  D^dgir,  58  and  a. ; 
assumes  royal  power,  54,  58n.,  55n.^ 

Hasan  Jamdl  Khdn,  Insjdgir,  11. 

Hasan  Khdn,  title  given  to  Malik 
Shark  r^.r.),  329. 

Hasan  Khdn  Dakhini,  in  command  of 
Dakhim'  division  of  Mahmiid  IIL*s 
army,  439. 

Hasan  Khan  Fdruki,  son  of  Nasir 
Kh^n  Fariikf,  ruler  of  A'eir  and 
Burhanpdr,  222n.,  223;  married  a 
daughter  of  Sult&n  Mahmiid  Guja- 
ratf,223andn. 

Hasan  Khdn  Mswati,  receives  Prince 
Bahadar  Khan,  278;  offers  tribute 
and  assistance  to  him,  306 ;  his  death 
(a.d.  1527),  278n ;  is  impersonated 
by  a  pretender  (a.d.  J 534  and  1559), 
278»i. 

Hamn,  Malik,  entitled  Safdar-al> 
Mulk,  in  charge  of  Ahmadnagar 
(A.D.  1428),  112n. 
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Hasan,  Malik,  Dakhini,  called  Malik-  ! 
at-Tajjar,  116  ;  also  Khalf  Hasan 
and  Hasan  Arab,  llGn. ;  is  assisted 
by  Sultan  Ahmad  Bahmani,  117 ; 
defeated  by  Zafar  Khan,  118 ;  in- 
vades  Mahaim  (Bombay),  Hon., 
116  and  71.,  125n. 

lldshim  of  Birar  and  Ilichptir,  pays 
tribute  to  Gujarat,  19. 

Hauz'i-kkds,  Zafar  Kliun  encamps  at, 
74  and  n. 

JIov(f/i\  explanation  of,  lln. 

Hinddl,  Mirzd,  defeats  Saltan  'A' lam 
Khan  Liidi,  367;  in  charge  of 
Ahmadiibad,  393n. 

Hindu  Beg,  in  charge  of  Pat  tan,  393/i. 

Hindus,  Sultan  Ahmad's  treatment  of, 
12771.  ;  those  near  Kumbhalmir 
plundered,  150;  behind  Muhama- 
dans  in  use  of  muskets,  19<)n. ; 
weapons  used  by,  in  Sind,  195 ;  in 
Kathiiiwiir,  198 ;  superstitious  prac- 
tice in  Kathiawar,  197  and  n. ;  op- 
pression of,  under  Sultan  Mahmiid 
m.,  440;  distinguishing  dress  of, 
under  Muhamadan  rule,  440. 

Hindustan,  throne  of.     See  Dehli. 

Hisdm-ud-din,  brother  or  uncle  of 
Khusrii  Khan,  sent  as  Ndzim  to 
C4ujarat,  40  and  7i.  ;  his  end,  41. 

Hisdni'Ud-din,  Kdzi,  negotiated  treaty 
on  bclialf    of    Sultan  Kutb-ud-din, 

15()7i. 

Hisdm-ud-din,  Malik,  a  Moghal,  said 
to  have  poisoned  infant  son  of  Datid 
Khiin  t'aruki,  22271. ;  as  ruler  in 
Burhanpiir,  offers  support  to  'A'lam 
Khan  Fartiki,  223 ;  but  raises  a 
pretender  'A  lam  Khan  to  throne 
of  A'si'r,  224  and  ti.,  22571. ;  receives 
village  of  Dhaniirah,  in  Sultanpiir, 
225 ;  assassinated  (a.d.  1509-10), 
225/1. 

Hisdm-ul-Mulk,  title  of  Khwajah  Mu- 
hamad,  163. 

HisdiH-ut-Alulk  Bhandiri,  joins  rebel- 
lion against  Sultun  Ahmad,  88. 

Hissdbah  Jamdnrd,  parganah,  revenue 
from,  14. 

Hodrild  (?  Hodaida  in  Red  Sea),  port 
of  the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat, 
16. 

Hoshnng,  entitled  B'ateh  Khtin  (7.1'.), 
uncle  of  Sultan  Ahmad,  93. 

Hoshung^  Sultan,  of   Malwah,  called 

also  Alp  Khan  (^.v.)*  ^^  ^^^  '*•>  ^) 
88;i. ;  his  part  in  the  rebellions 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  8871.,  8971., 
96;  withdraws  from  Gujarat  at  dis- 
cretion, 96  ;  makes  another  attack 


Hoshang,  Sultan— cont. 
upon  Gujarat,  100, 101 ;  Sult&n  Ah- 
mad's  punitive  expedition  against, 
99,  102-104 ;  present  at  the  battle 
near  ITjain,  103, 1047t. ;  makes  peace 
with  Sultan  Ahmad  at  Dhar,  105 
enters  Mandii  while  besieged,  107  ; 
sues  for  peace,  107;  makes  night 
attack  on  Sultan  Ahmad  at  Sarang- 
piir,  10771.,  108;  is  defeated  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  tlees  to  fort  of  Siirang- 
piir,  109,  110:  again  gives  battle 
and  is  defeated  ^a.d.  1423),  110  and 
71. ;  fort  of  Manaisor  built  by,  273. 

Hoshangdbdd,   brought  under   autho- 
rity of  Bahadar  Shah,  368. 

Hukka/i,  *•  rocket,"  note  on,  21l7i. 

Humaiun,  Emf)eror,  called  Jannat 
dshidni,  374 ;  Sultan  'A'lam  Khan 
Ludi  revolts  against,  367 ;  causes 
of  hostility  between  him  and  Sultan 
Bahadar,  3477i.,  36771.,  375,  376;  his 
letter  to  SultiCn  Bahadar,  375  and  71.; 
marches  against  him.  59,  27671., 
381  ;  reaches  Gwiliar,  378,  379 ; 
Tatar  Khan  Lodi  sent  to  make 
diversion  against,  382  ;  Rtimi  Khan 
betrays  Sultan  Bahadar  to,  384  et 
seq. ;  the  Emperor  captures  camp  of 
Sultan  Bahadar,  386 ;  holds  a  gene- 
ral reception  near  Chitor,  386; 
besieges  Mandii,  387  ;  orders  general 
massacre  at  Mandtl,  388;  his  treat- 
ment of  Bachhii  the  minstrel,  389 ; 
besieges  the  fort  of  Champtuur, 
390  and  71. ;  takes  Champanir  by 
treachery  of  Kolis,  392;  visits 
Kambhaiat,  390,  392  ;  goes  to  Ah- 
madiibad, encamps  at  Ghidspiir, 
and  visits  Batch,  392 ;  he  leaves 
Gujarat,  392 ;  and  returns  to  A'grah, 
393;  his  opinion  of  Malik  Jiii,  401. 

Humaiun  Kndn,  eldest  son  of  Sultan 
Muhamad,  takes  the  title  of  Sultan 
'Ala-ud-din  (y.r.),  a.d.  1394,  75. 

Humaiun  Shah,  king  of  the  Dakhin, 
175  and  n. 

Hurmaz  (^Ormuz),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Htuttfn,  name  of  Daria  Khan  (9.V.), 
406. 

Hus^n  Bdikrah,  Sultan,  King  of  Khu- 
rasan, 168  and  71.  :  his  grandson 
Muhamad  Zamdn  Mirza  (7.1'.),  374, 
400. 

Huxe'n  Bahmani,  Malik,  son  of  RfCwal 
Fatal,  '2,Q^)',  entitled  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  264  \jdgirddr  of  Ahmadnagar, 
drives  Riii  Mai  out  of  I'dar  and 
establishes  Bihar  Mai,  253  and  n. ; 
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Hus^n  Bahmanif  Mcdih — oont. 

recalled  from  Td&r,  258n.;  again 
appointed  to  I'dar,  264  and  n. ; 
wazirs  dislike  and  intrigue  against 
him,  264,  265  and  n.,  266 ;  intrigues 
of  Malik  Strang  and  Malik  Kobf 
against,  296;  attacked  in  I'dar  by 
I^a  Sankd,  265  and  n. ;  entitled 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  264n.,  266;  is 
persuaded  to  retreat  on  Ahmad- 
nagar,  266;  in  battle  with  Rana 
Sanka  near  Ahmadnagar,  267  and 
n.,  268n. ;  defeated  and  wounded, 
escapes  to  Bami  (a.d.  1520),  268 ; 
confers  with  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  at 
Malad,  270;  stays  at  Rtiwanpal, 
270 ;  returns  to  Ahmadnbad  and 
defeats  grdssiahs^  270  and  n. ;  falls 
back  on  Parantij,  270;  sent  with 
reinforcements  to  Morasah,  272n. ; 
at  siego  of  Mandisor,  274n. ;  anec- 
dote of  bim  and  the  bard,  264. 

Hus^  Khdrij  Shams  so  entitled,  330. 

Hwi^j    Sh€khf    descendant    of    Safd 
Burhan-ud-din,  440,  441. 

Hwen  Thaang,  visits  Sdrath  (Saurash- 
tra),  2n.,  33n. 


I. 


Ihn  A'fras,  consults  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha  on  validity  of  a  tradition, 
174. 

Ibrahim  Jdnpttn,  SuftdUy  his  designs 
upon  Dehli  frustrated  by  Sultan 
Muzaffar  L,  85. 

Ibrahim  Khdn,  son  of  Muzaffar  11., 
300 ;  takes  service  with  his  brother, 
Bahddar  Khan,  326  and  n. 

Ibrahim  Khdn^  AJirza,  Persian  envoy 
to  Sultan  Muzaffar  II.  of  Gujarat, 
244  and  n. ;  nicknamed  Kalab 
Surkh  (Red  Hat),  247ii. ;  his  quarrel 
with  Sahib  Khdn  at  Ahmaddb^, 
246. 

Ibrahim  Lddi,  accedes  to  throne  at 
A'grah  (a.d.  1517),  256.  264;  dis- 
affection against,  277;  defeats 
'Aiam  Khan,  his  uncle,  277;  Bahd- 
dar Khiin  visits,  278,  279,  321; 
present  in  battle  with  Babar  at 
Panipat,  278,  319 ;  jealous  of  Prince 
Bahadur  Khan,  278, 321 ;  conspiracy 
against,  27 8n.,  279  ;  finally  defeated 
(A.D.  1526),  328w. 

Ibrahim^  Sh^khf  envoy  from  Emperor 
Humaii!n  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  377. 


I'darf  quarries  of  pathdli  stone  at, 
and  n. ;  Zafar  Khan  snppresaes  r 
belUon  in  (a.d.  1394),  76;  Zafi 
Khdn's  campaign  against  (a.: 
1398),  79,  80n  ;  relation  of  ii 
Rajahs  with  GujarsCt,  97n. ;  Ri 
Mai  Rajah  of  (a.d.  1411),  93 ;  robe 
lion  against  Sultan  Ahmad  in,  dS 
PtinjdL,  Rajah  of  (a.d.  1416),  10( 
Sultan  Ahmad's  campaign  agaim 
(A.D.  1426),  llOn.,-111;  other  can 
paigns  against  (a.d.  1428),  112fi 
125n. ;  Sultan  Ahmad  boildfs  a  max 
jid  in,  112n.,  125n.;  Bir  Rai,  son  c 
Pifnja,  becomes  Rajah  of  (a.i 
1428),  112ri.;  Sultan  Muhamad' 
expedition  against  (a.d.  1445),  12 
and  n. ;  Malik  Khizr  exacts  tribnt 
from  Rajah  of,  192n. ;  Saltan  Mah 
mild  Bfgarha  levies  tribute  in  (a.b 
1496),  220». ;  Sultan  Muzaffar  IL' 
punitive  campaign  against  (a.b 
1518),  249:  the  tribute  paid  t 
Muzaffar  IL,  250n.;  Rao  Rhim 
Rdjah  of,  succeeded  by  R^  Ma 
and  Bih^r  Mai,  252  and  n.;  SoHii 
Muzaffar  II/s  visit  to  (a.d.  1618) 
263  and  n.;  Nizim-ul-Mulk  ap 
pointed  to  (a.d.  1519),  264  and  a, 
invaded  by  tUna  Sdnkil  (a.d.  1520] 
265,  266,  267;  Bahadar  Khan  h 
(a.d.  1525),  321 ;  Sultan  Bahddar* 
expedition  against  (a.d.  1528' 
339n. ;  Dilpat  Rao  R^jah  of  (a.i 
1531),  350 ;  Grassiah  chiefs  reduces 
by  Mahmiid  III.,  439 ;  Punja  Rathd 
zaminddr  of,  16;  R^jah  of,  hold 
fifty  villages  in  parganah  of  Mah 
kr<fj,  10. 

Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk,  son  of  Rajah  Malik 
of  Thalnir,  101  and  n. 

Iftikhdr-ui'MuUc,  Malik,  with  expedi 
tion  against  Dakhim's  (a.d.  1430' 
115.  ' 

Ikbdl  Khdn,  vicegerent  in  Dehlf,  7- 
and  n. ;  takes  fort  of  P&nipat,  78 
regains  power  at  Dehlf  afte 
TimiSr's  retreat,  80n. ;  Snltiin  Mn 
hamad  ShcLh  marches  against,  81 
besieges  Sultan  Mahmiid  in  Kananj 
83;  is  kiUed  a.d.  1405,  83;  hi 
brother,  Strang  Kh^,  commander  c 
Multiin,  79. 

Ikbdl  Khdn,  Kutb  Khan  so  entitled 
329 ;  carries  away  royal  servants  t 
Mandif,  336. 

Jkbdl  Khdn,  in  charge  of  Sultan  Mah 
mild  Khilji  a  prisoner,  353. 

Ikhtidr  Khdn,  officer  of  Mahmtid  Bi 
garha,  at  siege  of  Oiimpimr,  206ii 
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Ikhtiur  Khan,  wnz(r  of  Sultan  Bahii- 
dar,  850,  399;  at  Hiogo  of  RiiiRi'n, 
302 ;  at  taking?  of  Mandisor,  368 ; 
ill  charge  of  Chnmpunir,  390;  but 
Hurreiidera  it  to  the  Emperor  Hu- 
mifiifn,  302 ;  composcn  ohrono};ram 
of  Sultnn  Bnhadar,  397:  has 
charge  of  Sulta'n  Mabm.iid  III.,  407  : 
is  unjustly  executed  on  .suspicion 
(A.  I).  1537),  408;  his  character  and 
ability,  392,  356 :  retribution  for 
his  death  on  Malik  Jiu,  40t<, 
436. 

Ikhtiar-ul-Mutk',  amir  of  MuzaflFar  11., 
commissioned  to  report  on  Dilii- 
warah,  251. 

Ik•htidr'ul-^fulk,  brother  of  Khuda- 
wand  Kha'n,  has  charge  of  Moghal 
division.  438  and  n. ;  one  of  the 
Sultan's  Khasiah-Uif^is,  at  death  of 
Mahmu'd  III.,  454. 

/lids,  fion  of  Malik  Ai'iiz,  235  ;  informs 
Sultan  Baha'dar  of  the  revolt  of  his 
brotlier  Ishak,  330. 

/Vi'cApwr,  Sultan  Mahmu'd  Khilji' 
marches  on  (a.d.  1403),  178n. : 
again  attacked  bv  Mahmud  Khilji 
(A.i>.  1400),  178«.' 

^Ifiin,  Malik,  see  Khuda^-and  Khan, 
109. 

*Ilifnpur,  hamlet  of  Ahmad nbad,  built 
bv  Malik  lli'm  Khuda'wand  Khtin, 
2:i6. 

^Imdd'ul-Mulk,  title  of  Khush-Kadam 

(r/.t'.),  308. 

^Imdd-ul-Mulk,  Fatoh  Mulk  (v-f.)  so 
entitled,  333. 

*Jmdd-ul-Mtdk,  title  of  Malik  Jiu 
(fj.r.),  a  noble  of  Sultan  Baha'dar, 
394,  399. 

^Iindd-nl'Mulk,  title  given  to  A'ka 
Arslaii  (7.»'.),  438. 

*Jmdd'ul-Mufk  Gdwt'li,  oppressed  by 
rulers  of  the  Dakhin,  340  and  n. ; 
is  assisted  bv  Muhamad  Kha'n  and 
Sultan  Bahadar  Shah,  340;  sends 
tribute  of  elephants  to  Gujarat, 
340  :  receives  royal  gifts  from  Sul- 
tan Baliadar  at  Nandarbar,  341 ; 
Sulta'n  Bahadar  arbitrates  between 
him  and  Xiziim-ul-Mulk  Almiadna- 
gari ,  342 ;  he  again  complains  to,  and 
is  helped  by  Sulta'n  Bahadur,  344 ; 
makes  peace  with  and  marries 
daughter  of  Barid.  ruler  of  Bidar, 
340;  present  at  siege  of  Pathari, 
340 :  sent  against  Bhii])at  Ra'i'  in 
Ijain.  357  ;  and  against  Bikamtiji't 
Chituri,  301  ;  his  letter  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  301    and  n. ;  he  is  ])OBted 


'Imnd'ul-Mulk  Oaw^li — cent. 

at  Barsiah,  868  ;  reduces  Mandisor, 
368 ;  with  expedition  against  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  373;  his  son  Ja'far  Khan 
(7.1;.),  341. 

^Imdd  -  ul  -  Mulk  I'Uchpuri,  Khush- 
Kadam  seeks  his  assistance  against 
Bahadar  Khan,  318. 

^Tmdd-ul-Mulk  iyunarknndi,  Khdniah- 
kh^If  sent  against  Sultan  Hoshang, 
96  and  ». 

Imdm  Mahdi,  his  coming,  240;i. 

f'ndri,  village  in  pargwuih  of  Btirah 
Sanwal,  143. 

Indiut,  Rivcry  Sultan  Muhamad  and 
his  army  cross  (a.d.  1350),  56. 

frddat  Ahdn,  killed  in  battle  near 
Ahmadnagar,  268. 

I'rdHf  Gujardti  arrow-reeds  sent  to,  3. 

I'sa  Sdldr,  conspires  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  90. 

[sjidk,  son  of  Malik  Aijiz,  entitled 
Changez  Khan,  235 :  succeeds  to 
his  father*s  mansnh,  270;  in  revolt. 
330;  defeats  Toghlak  Khan  at 
Morbi,  337 ;  flees  before  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, 337. 

Tx/idk,  Sh^kh  (or  Bdhd),  spiritual 
father  of  She'kh  Ahmad  Ganj- 
bakhsh,  $K)n. ;  buried  at  Khattii,  in 
Nagor,  130. 

Isldniy  in  Gujarn't.  97 ;  supported  and 
spread  by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
168;  established  in  Jiinahgarh 
(A.n.  1470),  191;  revived  in  Sind, 
194  and  m.  :  in  Kachh  (cir.  1471^, 
194n. 

Isldjiidbdd,  brought  under  authority 
of  Baha'dar  Sh^li,  368. 

Isldm-nagar  (or  Nawd-imtjar),  sarkdr 
of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ;  subject  to  mulk- 
girif  22  and  m.  ;  overrun  by  the 
Jfim  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
*A'lamgir. 

IsmiTil  Khdn  Afghan,  rebels  against 
Sultan  Muhamad  (a.d.  1346),  50n., 
53n. 

Ismtfil  iShdh,  of  I'nik  and  Khuraaiin, 
sends  embassv  to  Muzaffar  II.  of 
Gujarat,  244  and  n. ;  list  of  presents 
'        from  Muzaffar  II.,  247  and  n. 

Jstahak,  Malik,  governor  of  Sarang- 
pu'r  (A.v.  1438),  123n. 

rtimda  Khdn,  'Abd-ul-Karim  {q^v,)  so 
entitled.  437. 

Vtiindd  Khdn,  tvazij-  to  Sultan  Muzaf- 
far, revenue  of  Gujardt  under,  5, 
00. 

*Jz'ud-din,  Malik,  brother  of  Nasrat 
Khan,  killed  in  revolt,  39ii. 
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Jd-bulandak,  Kdzt,  of  Birpiir,  his  son 
Kixi  Mahmild  (7.V.),  383. 

Ja\far  Khan,  son  of  *Imad-iil-Mulk 
Odw^li,  meets  Sultan  Bahadar  at 
Nandarbar,  341  ;  presents  another 
complaint  to  Saltan  Bahadar,  344. 

Jagd  (or  C'Aa9a)=Jagat  ('/.t'.),  348n. 

Jagatf  brother  of  Paras  Ram,  sub- 
mits to  Bahadar  Shah,  348n. ;  Bagar 
divided  between  him  and  his  brother 
Prithi  R^j,  348. 

Jagat  (Dwdrko),  on  borders  of  Guja- 
rat, 20;  conquest  of,  by  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bigarha,  195  and  n.,  198 ; 
Malik  Toghan  has  charge  of,  198 ; 
Hindu  superstition  at  (15th  cent.), 
197  and  n. 

Jdgnapurah,  Sultibi  Ahmad  at,  122n. 

Jagwdrahy  Zafar  Khin's  campaign 
against,  78  and  n. 

Jahdn,  Khdn,  title  of  Lddan  Kh^ 
Khilji,  225. 

Jahdn,  Khwdjah,  or  Khwajah  Mah- 
mtld  Gaw^  (9'^-)*  217. 

Jahdn  Sultdni,  Khdn,  intercedes  with 
Sultan  Ahmad  for  Bir  Rai  of  I'dar, 
112n. 

Jahdngir^  Envperor,  land  revenue  of 
Gujarat  under,  5n. ;  a  Malik  ^Vmbar 
rebels  against,  21n. 

Jahannumdbdd,  epithet  applied  to 
Ahmad^bdd  by  Aurangzib,  9 In. 

Jai  Singhf  son  of  Gang  Dds,  Riijah  of 
Ghdmp^nir,  foments  sedition,  192, 
193. 

Jai  Singh f  Rdjah,  zaminddr  of  Raj- 
piplah,  16. 

Jdj  Rdi,  wakil  of  Ratani  Chand,  848 ; 
accompanies  Saltan  Bahadar  into 
Malwah,  350. 

Jdjnagar,  Sultdn  Hoshang  elephant- 
hunting  in,  lOG  and  n.,  107;  his 
elephants  from,  taken  by  Sultan 
Ahmad,  110;  elephants  sent  from, 
as  tribute  to  Gujarat,  340. 

Jaldly  his  son  Khwajah  Manik,  331. 

Jaldl  Khdn,  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad,  placed  on  the  throne  as 
Sultan  Kutb-ud  din  (y.v.),  133,  135 
and  n. 

Jaldl  Khan  L6dt\  son  of  Sultan  Si- 
kandar,  revolts  against  his  brother, 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  3l)6n.  ^ 

Jaldl  Khdkhar,  governor  of  Nagor, 
replaced  (ci'r.  1403),  83. 


Jdlnahf  a  village,  Malik-nt-Tajjar  at, 

118. 
Jdldr,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  6  ;  luiitdd 

to  A'jmir,  20 ;  revenue    from,  15 ; 

campaign  against,  206. 
Jam  FirdZf  for  Jam  Jondn  (g.v.y. 
Jdm   FirdZf  king  of  Sind,   patroniaed 

by   Muzaffar  Shah  II.    of  Gujarat, 

343n. ;  defeated  by  Moghals,  takes 

refuge  with   Sultan   Bahadar,   343 

and  n. 
Jojn  Jdmdn  or  Jdm  Jaundn^  for  Jam 

Jun  (^.r.),  155n.,  166. 
Jdin  Jdndn,   of    Sind,   uncle    of    Bibi 

Moghali  (q.vX  155  and  n. 
Jdm  Jun  (or  Jdm  Jaundn),  of    Sind, 

his   daughters   Bibi    Moghali     and 

Bfbi  Mirgi  (vy.^.),  153  and  n.,  156 

and  n. 
Jdm  Nanda,  or  Nizdm-ud-din,  for  Jam 

Jonan  (q.v.),  156fi. 
Jdtn  Satd,  holds  villages   in  ^ds  in 

Sdrath,  17. 
Jdm  SaugaTf  for  Jam  Jiln  (^.r.),  lo6f«. 
Jamdl,  Shilck,  of  Bhitri,  in  the  reign 

of  Mahmiid  IH,  441. 
Jamdlpiirah  gate  of  Ahmad^bad,  42G, 

428  and  n. 
Jamdl'ud'din  Silahddr,  son  of  Sh^kh 

Malik,  appointed   Faujddr    of    Ah- 

madabad,     192     and    n. ;     entitled 

Muh^nz  Khan  (9.V.),  192. 
Jdmand,    Rdjah,    Solankhi*     ruler    of 

Gujarat,  27,  28. 
Jdmhuy  in  Jhalawar,  Sultan  Mahmiid 

III.  at,  416. 
Jamhusar,  parganah  in  Bharuj  stirkdr, 

revenue  from,  13. 
Jannat  dshidni,  Emperor  Hmnaitin  so 

called,  374. 
Janur,  village   in   parganuh   of   Blira 

Sanwal,  Sultan  Ahmad  builds  fort 

at,  105. 
Jarjiy  the  bird-catcher,  employed   by 

Sultan  Mahmiid  UI.,  416  ;  created 

Muhdaz  Khan,  416,  420,  423;  his 

impudence  offends  the  nobles,  420 ; 

he  procures  the  execution  of  *A'lam 

Khan  Lodi,  277n.,  421 ;  his  influence 

over  Sultan  Mahmud  III.,  421 ;    his 

insolence  to  'Imad-ul-Mulk    Malik 

Jiii,  421 ;  the  nobles  conspire  against 

him,  422 ;  and  kill  him  (a.d.  1544), 

423 ;  his  low  character,  420. 
Jancdrahf  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 

IG. 
Jasdunj  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  337. 
Jaitrdjf    a    Saurah    prince    of    1)46' 

bandar,  said   to   be   father  of   Baq 

Raj,  26n. 
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Jaundn,  Malik,  eqnerry  to  Snltfo 
Ahmad,  in  attack  at  S^angpiir, 
108, 109. 

Jdwah  (=Java),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Jay  Shakary  otherwise  Sawant  Singh 
(^.r.),  26n. 

Jaya  Singh y  his  son,  Kh^ngan,  Rajah 
of  Gimdr,  98n. 

JhdiahSf  hold  grds  of  Jhalawdr,  IG. 

Jhdidwdr,  parganah  in  Pattan  sarkdr, 
revenue  from,  11 ;  grds  of,  held  by 
Bagh^lahs  and  Jhalahs,  16  and  n. ; 
revolt  at,  d9ti. ;  Eanha  Satars^, 
Rajah  of,  96,  100 ;  Sultan  Ahmad's 
expedition  against  (a.d.  1419),  106n.; 
R|[jah  of,  besieged  by  Sultan  Ahmad 
(A.D.  1422),  106n. ;  Rajah  of,  again 
in  rebellion  (a.d.  1430),  114,  116n., 
125n. ;  Man  Singh,  Rajah  of  (ad. 
1581),  868 :  jdgir  of  Malik  Jut  at, 
409. 

Jhdldd,  parganah  in  Ghampanir  sar- 
kdr,  revenue  from,  13. 

Jhdldd,  parganah  in  Godhrah  sarkdr, 
revenue  from,  14  and  n. 

Jhaldr,  relation  of  its  Rajahs  with 
Gujarat,  97 n. 

Jharand,  its  situation,  76n. ;  Zafar 
Khan's  campaign  against,  76  and  n. 

Jhar^jdhs,  their  migration  to  the 
south,  d4n.;  they  overrun  Gujarat, 
dSn. 

Jhinjuwdrahf  salt  produced  at,  3. 

Jhujdr  KhdUf  the  Abyssinian,  his  re- 
tainers, 485 ;  holds  jdgir  of  M6n- 
dah,9. 

Jitpur,  founded  by  Zafar  Khin,  75. 

J(u,  Maliky  son  of  Tawakkul,  chief  of 
the  royal  Khdsiah-kh^is,  400;  a 
noble  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  899;  fights 
with  Moghals  near  Mahmiidabdd, 
894 ;  defeats  Mirzf(  Muhamad  Za- 
m^  at  U'nah,  401 ;  Afzal  Ehdn's 
jealousy  of,  400,  401 ;  appointed 
wazir  to  Mahmiid  IIL,  406;  his 
unjust  execution  of  Ikhtiar  Eh^n, 
408 ;  expatriated  by  Dana  Khan, 
408  and  n. ;  takes  refuge  with  Mu- 
barak Shah  at  Burhdnpiir,  409; 
driven  from  thence,  he  takes  re- 
fuge with  Eadir  Shih  of  Malwah, 
410,  413;  restored  by  the  influence 
of  'A'lam  Khan,  420,  430;  ihQ  jdgir 
bestowed  on  him,  420;  Jarji's  in- 
solence to,  421  ;  assists 'A 'lam  Khan 
in  exile,  430;  intercedes  for  Darid 
Khan  and  'A'lam  Khan,  431 ;  sum- 
moned to  court,  482  ;  joins  Mahmiid 
UL   at  Champam'r,  434 ;  his  tents 


Jiuy  Malik — cont. 

plundered,  434;  he  is  sent  to  Stlrat 
en  route  for  Makkah,  435 ;  and  put  to 
n  cruel  death  by  Khudawand  Khan 
Rifmi  at  Surat,  408,  436  and  n. ; 
his  character,  400 ;  known  as  "  the 
second  Rustam,"  434. 

•/lu,  ShM,  Said  Muhamtid,  son  of 
Said  6urhan-ud-din,  chief  of  the 
Batch  Bukhariat  Saids,  27n. ;  his 
influence  on  Sultan  Muzaffar  II., 
284,  280;  offended  by  the  Sultan, 
297  ;  is  reconciled  by  a  vision,  and 
restores  him  to  health,  299,  300 ; 
he  greatly  favours  Bahadar  Kh^, 
301 ;  foretells  his  power,  302,  307 ; 
foretells  the  fall  of  Ghitor  and  de- 
struction of  Bahadar  Shah.  304 ; 
dies  (a.d.  1525),  305n. ;  appears  to 
Sult^  Sikandar  in  a  vision  (a.d. 
1526),  308;  Kazi  Mahmiid  of  Bir- 
ptir  his  disciple,  383. 

Jiiif  Sh^kh,  grandson  of  Burhan-ul- 
Mulk,  307. 

t/tu  Tamim,  Sh^kh,  a  noble  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar,  entitled  Asad-ul-Mulk, 
286 ;  intercedes  with  Muzaffar  IL 
for  Soundha,  288-89. 

Jiwdhir,  Malik,  left  in  chai^ge  of 
De'dgir,  51  and  n. ;  driven  to  Dhar, 
54. 

Jiwdn,  an  executioner,  290. 

Jiwan  Dds,  leads  rebellion  against 
Snltto  Ahmad,  88;  killed  (a.d. 
1410),  89. 

Jddhpur,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujardt,  6 ; 
united  to  A'jmir,  20. 

Jddhpur  gate  of  Mandii,  108fi. 

Jddhpur  Ta/padf  ta^alukah  of,  revenue 
from,  15 ;  zaminddra  of,  serve  under 
Ghaznavi  Khto,  15. 

Jog  Rdj,  son  of  Ban  R^j,  a  Chdwa- 
rah  ruler  of  Gujarat,  26  and  n. 

Jdhar,  performed  by  Rdjputs  at 
Mandii  (a.d.  1518\  258. 

Jdnpur,  Sultto  Ibramm  of,  85 ;  nobles 
of,  invite  Prince  Bahadar  Kh^, 
279,  319  and  n. ;  »A'lam  Khin  Lddi 
(I.)  in  rebellion  at,  276n. ;  rebellion 
of  Shir  Khto  in,  892. 

Juldhan,  ancestor  of  Sadhiiran  (g.v.), 
68. 

Junahgarh,  mahaU  in,  17 ;  pathdli 
stone  found  at.  An. ;  fort  near  Gir- 
nar,  55ii.,  98 ;  its  antiquity,  183  and 
n. ;  story  of  its  discovery,  188 ; 
neighbourhood  of,  renowned  for 
hawks,  416n. ;  description  of  fort 
of,  180,  182  and  n. ;  said  to  have 
been  captured  by  Firdz  ShfUi,  65n. ; 
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Junahgarh — cont. 

taken  by  Sultan  Mnhamad  Togh- 
lak  of  Dehli,  184  ;  captured  by  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  98  and  n.,  184  ;  Sultan 
Mahmifd  Bigarha'8  expedition 
against,  180  et  seq. ;  siege  of  (a.d. 
1467),  184 ;  taken  by  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha  (a.d.  1470),  161,  168, 187  and 
n.,  180,  191 ;  the  Sultan  strengthens 
foi-t,  182n.,  191 ;  fort  in  charge  of 
Prince  Khah'l  Khan  (a.d.  1487), 
216;  Mujahid  Khan  has  charge  of 
(A.D.  1627),  338. 


K. 


KabaUih^  Amir^  called  from  Dehli'  to 
De'ugir  by  Sultan  Muhamad,  54. 

Kabily  one  of  Sh^kh  Jiu's  porters, 
Bahadar  Khan^s  trick  on,  303. 

Kahir,  his  son  Sh^khan  killed.  209. 

Kabii\  Malik,  co-regent  for  Sultan 
Muhamad,  46 ;  death  of  (a.d.  1350), 
56  and  n. 

Kabir  Muhamad^  his  faithfulness  to 
his  master  'A 'lam  Khan,  427  and  n. 

Kabiff  Shtfkhy  a  descendant  of  She'kh 
Hamid  Xagori,  his  influence  on 
Malik  Muhamad  Ikhtiar,  228-30. 

Kabir-ud-dtn  Su/tdni,  entitled  Burhan- 
ul-Mulk,  conspires  against  Malik 
Sha'ban  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'- 
garha,  163  ;  his  fate,  16G. 

Kabir-ul-Midky  kotirdl,  commissioned 
to  search  for  Imad-ul-Mulk  (a.d. 
1526),  332. 

Kabul,  'A'lam  Khan  takes  refuge  with 
Babar  at,  27Gn.,  277. 

Kachh,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  6  ;  subject 
to  mulk'tjiri^  22  and  «. ;  description 
of  the  Rann,  193  and  n. ;  /ya;Vi' largely 
grown  in,  1 ;  salt -making  on  the 
Rann,  3ii. ;  horses  of,  1,  2 ;  Khc^n- 
gar  Rajah  of  (cir.  1346),  42,  55n. ; 
Sultan  Fi'roz  in  the  Rann,  57; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha's  cam- 
paign in,  194n. ;  Ishak  escapes  to 
the  Rann,  337. 

Kddar  Khdn,  Dakhini  noble,  in  battle 
near  Daulatabad,  115  and  n. ;  and 
near  Kaparbanj,  144. 

Kadar  Shdh,  title  of  Mallii  Khan  as 
governor  of  Mulwah,  358«. ;  MaUk 
.iiu  takes  refuge  with,  410,  413 ; 
Dana  Khan*8  menace  to,  414  ;  his 
son  Langar  Khiin  (7.1'.)  396. 

Kadur,  inroad  of  Moghals  under,  39«. 


Kdfwr,  Malik,  wazir   of   Saltan  *A 
ud-din,  said   to     be   a    slave  fr 
Gujarat,  39n. ;  his  jfreat  power, 
40 ;  his  intrigues,  39  and  n. ;  ass 
sinated  U.j>,  1311>),  40. 

Kahdri,  liiver.  Saltan  Mahmiid  ] 
garha  encamps  near,  175. 

Kdhdrs,  their  employment,  360  and 

Ktihidpur,  palace  of,  near  Rasiilaba 
154n. 

Kahilan  (?  Quilon),  port  of  the  Em 
peans,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Kaisar  Khdn,  attends  on  Sultan  Ma 
mdd  Bigarha,  204,  206;  is  mi 
dered  (a.d.  1481),  206  and  n. 

Kaisar  Khdn,  sent  to  Dahod  by  M 
zafiFar  XL  to  prepare  for  campai^ 
in  Mulwah  (cir,  1511),  24o  and  11 
created  Goyemor  of  Dahod,  25 
present  at  Ahmadnogar  with  rei 
forcements  against  Rana  Sank 
271 :  sent  by  Sultiin  Sikandar  wii 
army  against  Latif  Khan,  301 
coDunissioned  to  search  for  *Imai 
ul-Mulk,  332 ;  in  league  with  'Ima 
ul-Mulkand  Latif  Khan(A.D.  152t 
334  and  n. ;  is  put  to  death  (a. 
1526),  335  and  n. 

Kaisar  Khdn,  battle  with  Dakhi 
confederates  in  Burhanpiir  (a.: 
1530),  345. 

Kaital,  MaUk  Haji  guards  the  road  t 
123  and  n. 

Kajii  iron  (i.e.  watered  steel),  arms  < 
178. 

Kdkr^\  parganah  of,  reyenuo  from,  1 

Kaldh  Surkh,  nickname  of  Mir 
Ibrahim,  247n. 

Kdlnn  Khdn,  son  of  Alaf  Khan,  a] 
pointed /au;c2(fr  in  Mdlwah,  353. 

Kaland,  mountains  of,  in  A 'sir,  Xas 
Khan  takes  refuge  in,  1 16. 

Kd/iddah,  Ujain  situated  on  the  ban] 
of  the,  103. 

Kaiidn,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribi 
tary  to  GujanCt,  18  and  n. 

Kdliydd,  lake  of,  formed  by  Salt< 
Uhias-ud-din  of  Mandii,  394. 

Kdlpi,  *A'lam  Khan  Lodi,  ruler  0 
367  ;  Jalal  Khan  Lodi  abandons  h 
family  at,  366n. 

Kabdn,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary  \ 
(jfujarat,  18. 

KdJu,  Hdfi,  see  Haji  Elalii. 

Kdlu,  Malik,  supports  SuUjeui  ^lal 
mud  Bigarha,  164,  165,  I8O11. 
causing  the  death  of  the  innocen 
179  and  n. ;  is  condemned  to  deat 
by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha  (a.i 
1466),  180. 
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Kdhipurah,  at  Ahmadabad,  boilt  by 
Haji  Kalii,  238. 

Kamadpwr,  palace  of,  near  Rafliiliibad, 
154n. 

Kama/  Khdii^  sont  with  expedition 
against  Bahadar  Oilani,  2l9ii. 

Kamdl^  Sh4kh,  intrigues  with  Mahmiid 
Khilji'  for  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  132, 
140  and  n. ;  Siii'd  Burha'n-ud-din 
tries  to  win  him  over  from  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  138,  140/1.  ;  his  death  (a.d. 
I4.')l),  140  and  n. ;  his  avarice,  132; 
his  tomb  at  Tlimpiirah,  131 ;  Btoi*y 
of  Shah  'A'lam  at  his  tomb,  140  et 
seq.  :  his  shrine  near  Dhar,  251. 

Kaindl-ud'din^  Malik  (called  Kamal- 
ud-din  Gurg),  sent  to  Gujarat  to 
restore  order,  40  and  n. ;  is  slain  by 
Alp  Khan  (a.d.  1317),  40  and  ». 

Kamdl-ud-diTif  SheUi,  of  the  Hama- 
dani  school,  at  Siirat  in  the  reign  of 
Mahmiid  lU.,  441. 

Kauianddr,  423n. 

/Lam6riy=Kambhaiat  ('/.i'.). 

Kamhhdiat  =zKa,mhay,  74;  revenues 
from  paryanah  of,  0 ;  manufactures 
of,  3  ;  salt-making  at,  3  ;  merchants 
of,  despoiled  bv  Musalmans  (a.i>. 
1297),  37;  Sultan  Muhamad  in- 
quires into  revenue  of  (a.d.  134({), 
47,  48;  attacked  by  rebels  under 
Taghi  (A.D.  1340;),  45,  51;  Taghi 
defeats  Malik  \usaf  Baghra  at, 
51 ;  but  flees  thence  to  Asawal, 
51 ;  Shekh  Ahmad  Ganjbakhsh 
at,  Dili. ;  the  people  complain  of 
Kasti  Khan's  tyranny  (a.d.  1391), 
58,  74;  rebels  at  (a.d.  1410), 
89 ;  the  district  of,  supplies  ships 
to  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1431),  117  ; 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha  visits,  199, 
205;  i>cople  of,  defend  a  Dakhini 
refugee  from  Bahadar  Gilani,  2 18 ; 
Tiij  Khan,  governor  of  (a.d.  1527), 
33Gn. ;  Sultan  Bahadar  visits  (a.d. 
1527-28),  336, 3:^8,  339 ;  the  author 
of  "  Tarikh-i-Bahiidari  Shtihi ''  as 
ddroyhah  of  port  of,  341 ;  Sultan 
Bahadar  again  visits  (a.d.  1531), 
346;  Emperor  Humtiiiin  at  (a.d. 
1535),  392. 

Kainhh-kdtf  Sultan  Muzaffar's  cam- 
paign against,  86. 

KdmbhUf  near  Pattan,  battle  at,  75. 

Kandkrd^  Rdin\  favourite  wife  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmud  Khilji,  255. 

KanaHj\  Rajah  of,  ei^acts  tribute  from 
chiefs  in  Gujarat,  24  and  n. ;  Ban 
Raj  captures  treasure  going  from 
Gujarat  to,  25;  Sultan  Mahmiid  a 


Kanauj — cont. 
fugitive  at,  80 ;  he  is  besieged  in,  by 
Ikbal  Khan,   83;  Sultan   Mahmud 
released  from,  83 ;  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Jonpiiri  visits,  85. 

Kandhdr,  Dakhini  troops  at,  176n. 

Kdngra = Nagarkot  (7.  v.),  57. 

Kdnhd  Satarsd/f  Rajah  of  Jhaltiwar, 
in  revolt  against  Sultan  Ahmad 
(A.D.  1413),  96,  97,  100 ;  again  rebels 
against  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1430), 
114,  115«.,  125ii. 

Kdnkariaht  tank  of,  built  by  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  147;  buildings  near, 
271. 

Kdnthd  iSarsdl,  see  Kanhu  Satarsal, 
115n. 

Kanth'kdt,  or  Kambh-kot  {q.v.),  86/1. 

Kdnturd,  infidels  of,  punished  by 
Sultan  Ahmad,  105;i. 

Kdnur,  fort  of,  taken  by  Sultan  Ba- 
hadar, 368. 

Kdnicahf  the  battle  of,  262n.,  276n., 
347n.,  353/1.* 

KaparbanJ,  twenty  kos  from  Ahmad- 
abad,  148  and  /i. ;  battle  between 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  and  Mahmud 
Khilji  near,  144,  lion.,  259,  260n.  ; 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha  at,  175. 

KapranJ,  otherwise  called  Mahrnud- 
nagar,  Bahadar  Khtin  at,  327. 

Kara  Yusaf  Titrkomdn,  fled  before 
Timiir,  377  and  n. 

KaraUy  Rajah,  Solankhi  ruler  of  Gu- 
jarat, 27. 

Karan  1)^6,  Rdjah,  a  Baghelah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  36 ;  defeated  by  Musal- 
man  army,  37  ;  his  wives  and  trea- 
sure sent  to  Dohli,  37 ;  his  daughter 
married  to  Khizr  Khan,  37 ;  and  a 
wife  to  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din,  38. 

Kdrath,  or  Kdrauth,  Alaf  Khan  flees 
to,  220. 

Karchiy  pass  of.  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 
348,  349,  350. 

Kdreth,  fort  of,  founded  by  Alp  Khan 
San  jar,  105;  repaired  by  Sultan 
Ahmad,  and  named  Sultanabad, 
105. 

Kan,  parganah  of  Gujarat,  270;  re- 
venue from,  11. 

Kan'm  Khusru,  Malik,  joins  rebellion 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  ^. 

Karjhi,  Gujarati  ai*mies  pass  through 
qhdt  of,  273. 

Karmdtians,  country  of  U'ch  taken 
from,  34. 

Kdrnah,  Kdraa/i,  Kdrshuh,  for  Karath 
(7.1'.),  220/1. 

Kashmir,  paper  of,  4. 
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Kdsim  ^AH  Sadr,  envoy  from  Emperor 
Humdiiin  to  Sultan  Bah^dar,  875, 
877. 

Kdsim  Beg,  in  charge  of  Bhariij  for 
Emperor  Humaiiln,  892,  398n. 

Kdsim y  Sh€kh,  Sultun  Mnzaffar  seeks 
his  blessing  (a.d.  1407),  86. 

Kdthig,  settle  in  Sorath,  2n. ;  they 
overmn  Gujarat,  33n. 

Kdthidwdr,  origin  of  the  name,  2n. ; 
old  families  of,  99n.  ;  Sorath  (^.r.) 
the  Muhamadan  name  for,  2n. 

Katiagh,  Moghals  under,  near  Dehli, 
89n. 

Katiagh  Khan,  tutor  of  Sultan  Muha- 
mad  Shdh,  43n.,  45 ;  governor  of 
the  Dakhin,  at  De'dgir,  43n. ;  brings 
Hasan  Gangi!  into  Western  India, 
53n. ;  is  summoned  to  Dehli  by  Sul- 
ta'n  Mnhamad  Shah,  48  and  n. ;  his 
brother  Nizam-ud-din  fills  his  place 
at  D^ogir,48,49ii. ;  proposes  to  sup- 
press revolt  in  Gujarat,  46, 46  and  n. 

Kattywar,  see  Kathiawar. 

Kdut  Bardhi,  Taghi  the  rebel  at 
(a.d.  1340).  52. 

Kazilhdshesy  embassy  of,  to  Gujarat 
(A.D.  1511),  244  and  n. 

Kenj,  village  near  Mahmiidabdd,  held 
m  jdgir  by  Bahadar  Khan,  801 ; 
battle  with  Moghals  at,  893. 

Kerhfah,  fort  of,  attacked  by  Dakhinis, 
178m. 

Khalf  Hasan,  adherent  of  Ahmad 
Wall,  entitled  Malik-ut-Tuj  jar  (^.r.), 
116n. 

Khalil  Khan,  son  of  SuUin  Mahmiid 
Bigarha  and  Ram'  Harbai,  bom 
A.D.  1475,  239;  brought  up  by 
Hans  Baf ,  widow  of  Sultan  Muha- 
mad,  239 ;  has  charge  of  Sorath 
and  Jiinahgarh,  216 ;  accompanies 
his  father  to  Nandarbar,  223;  re- 
turns to  Barodah,  226 ;  learns  the 
Kurtin  by  heart  for  his  father's 
benefit,  281 ;  his  daughter  married 
to  'A'dil  Khan  Fariiki  U.,  225n. ; 
kingdom  of  Gujarat  promised  to 
Khah'l,  283;  his  father's  dying 
advice,  227;  succeeds  his  father 
(a.d.  1511),  under  title  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar  II.  (q.v.),  239,  243;  his 
RUccesHion  disputed,  295. 

Khdiaah,  signification  of,  177n. 

Khambay,  Sultan  Mahmu'd  Bigarha 
at,  205. 

Khdn  ^Azim,  title  of  Malik  Mahmiid, 
102  ;  Ttij  Khan  so  called,  328n. 

A7i«/i  'Azam  A'saf  Khdn,  see  zV'saf 
Khan. 


Khdn  Jahdn,    son    of  Snltao  Afai 

Bahmani,    sent     against    the   < 

jarati  army,    115   and   n,  ;   goes 

assist  Malik-nt-Tujjar  at  Mahi 

117. 
Khdn  Jahdn  (=:McUik  Mo*gkis),  assi 

his  son,  Mahmiid  Khilji,  in  nsiir] 

tion  of  Malwah,  122. 
Khdn  Jahdn,  in  battle  near  Kaparba 

144. 
Khdn  Jahdn,  title  ^ren  to  Ra<5  Mi 

dalik,  193. 
Khdn  Jahdn,  kdtwdl  of  Ahmadabi 

under  Muzaffar  II.,  290,  314«. 
Khdn  Jahdn  Ndib  Bakhtidr,  title 

Malik  Mukbil  (^.r.).  42. 
Khdn    Jiu,  Haji   Mnhamad    Khnd 

wand  Khan  {q.v.)  so  called,  313  ;  al 

a  noble  of  Sultan  Bahadar,  31^ ;  ai 

Afzal  Khan  so  called,  451. 
Khdn  Khdndn,  Elhnrram   Khan  (q.v 

so  entitled,  329. 
Khdn  Sarwar,    Ahmad    Khan    taki 

counsel  near  reservoir  of,  86. 
Khdndfrnr,  pass  of,   near  Khand^sl 

20. 
Khdnazdds,  their  position   in  India 

courts,  223n. 
Khandhdr  (or  Gandhdr),  a  port  of  Gi 

iarat,  9. 
Khdnd^h,     tctrkdrs    of     MalMr    an 

Nandarbdr  united  to,  20.     See  cUa 

A'sfr  and  Burh^piir. 
Khdnhd  Rdjah,  title  of  Ikhtiar  Kha 

Jiq.v,),  890. 
Khdn-ji  Jdidrt,  Malik,  father  of  Ghaa 

navf  Khin,  15 ;  causes  restoratio 

of  Nagor,  15. 
Khdnpur  Bdnkdnir,  on  the  Mahindn 

Sultan    Kutb-ud-din    encamps   at 

against  Mahmiid  Khilji,  187,  143 

Sultan   Bahadar  at,  346;  the  for 

of,  880,  881n. 
Khdnts,  caste  of,  85n. ;    dwelling  t 

Gimar  hills,  181.  • 

Khari'kdt  or  Khari-pattan  (=  Gheria^ 

port  of  the  Europeans,  tributary  t 

Gujarat,  18  and  n. 
Khardd,  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  361,  362. 
Khdsiah  Kh^f  Sultdni,  title  of  Mali] 

Sidd,  207  and  n. 
Khdsiah-kh€ls,    Malik    Jiii    chief   ol 

400 ;  one  of  them  made  Ikbtiar-nl 

Mulk,  488  and  n. 
Khatid  Dvorak,  Rajah  of  Sirdhi,  seeki 

aid  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dln  at  AbiS 

149 ;  who  restores  to  him  the  fori 

of  Abii,  151. 
Khatndl  Ma'murdhdd,  a  parganah  ol 

Gujarat,  revenue  of,  10. 
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Khattu^  a  village  near  Nagor,  Sh^kh 
(or  Bab^)  Ishak  buried  there,  90n., 
130. 
Kh€m  (or  Bhini)  Rdj,  a  Ghawarah  ruler 

of  Gujarat,  26  and  n. 
Khen(/dn,  son  of  Jay  a  Singh,  Rajah  of 

Gimar,  i)8«. 
Kh^ngdr,  Rajah  of  Kachh,  waits  on 
Sultan  Muhamad  Shah,  42,  55n. : 
probably  Mandalik  Rao  of  Gimar, 
55  and  n. ;  Sultan  Muhamad  a  cam- 
paign against,  54,  55  and  n.  ;  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  55  and  ;».,  50. 
Khiiji'pur,     Malik     Ai'az    retires    on, 

274«. 
Khirdlu^  parganuh  in  Pattan  iturkdr^ 

revenue  from,  11. 
Khitdhy    Maliky    son   of    Liiwan,    an 
attendant   of    'A'lam    Khan,    kills 
Jarji',  423. 
Khizr  Khdtit  son  of  Sultan  'Alii-ud-din, 

is  confined  in  fort  of  Gwaliar,  39. 
Khizr  Khdn^  defeats  Ikbal  Khan  (a.d. 
1405),  83 ;  ruler  of  Dehli,  marches 
to  relief  of  Nagor  (a.d.  141G),  lOOn. 
Khizr   Khdn,  Asad-ul-Mulk,  sent   to 
I'dar     with     reinforcements,    267 ; 
killed  in   battle   with   Rtina  Siinka 
(A.1).  1520),  269. 
Khizr ^   Alulikf    exacts    tribute    from 
Ru«»H  of  I'dar,  Biigar,  and  Sinihi, 
192n. 
Khok'katahf   village  on  coast  of  Diu, 

Sultan  Bahadar  encamped  at,  395. 
Khuddbandah   Khdn,  for   Khudawand 

Khiin  (7.r.),  201 
KhuddiagdU'i-Halim,  Sultn'n  Mahmiid 

Bigurha  so  called,  227n. 
Khuddiayan-i-Karim^    Sultan    Muha- 
mad known  as,  131n. 
Khuddiagdn-i-Maghfur,  Sultan  Ahmad 

known  as,  I28n. 
Khiiddiagdn-i-Shahid,  Sultan  Muha- 
mad Shah  so  called,  82. 
Khuddicand  Khdn,  commands  army 
against  Kambh-kot  (a.d.  1407),  8G'. 
Khuddwand  Khdn,  father-in-law  of 
Sultan  Muhamad,  known  as  Malik 
Thm,  169,  236  and  n.;  builds  'Ilim- 
piir,  236  ;  his  tnanjid  there,  131 ;  his 
advice  at  siege  of  Jiinahgarh,  191 
and  n. ;  governor  of  Ahmadabad, 
201«. ;  conspires  to  raise  Ahmad 
Khan  to  throne  of  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
201  and  n.,  237f).  ;  imprisoned  for 
his  son  (a.d.  1481),  207  ;  his  charac- 
teristics, 236,  237m.  ;  valued  by 
Sultan  Maluniid  Bigarha,  237  and 
n. ;  stor\'  of  him  and  Fateh  Khan, 
169  and'n. 


Khuddwand   Khdn,   wazir  of    Sult^ 
Mozaffar  II.  and  Sikandar,  by  name 
Haji    Muhamad,  312 ;    called  also 
Khan  Jiii,  313 ;  present  at  siege  of 
Mandu,  257  ;  confirmed  as  wazir  by 
Sultan   Sikandar  (a.d.   1526),  313; 
refuses    to   acknowledge   Mahmud 
Shah   II.,  312;    sends   news    from 
Gujarat  to  Bahadar  Khan,  323  ;  re- 
ceives Bahadar  Shah  at  Muhamad- 
abad  (a.d.  1526),  332. 
Khuddwand  Khdn,  wazir    of    Sultan 
Bahadar,  sent  against  Bagar  (a.d. 
1531),  346;  takes  part  in  an  expe- 
dition  to   Ujain,   357;    ordered  to 
Chitor  (A.D.  1533),  369. 
Khuddwand   Khdn^   brother   of   A'saf 
Khan,  made  diwdn-i-kul  to  Mahmud 
III.,  437  and  n. 
Khuddwand  Khdn    Pdthart,    in  con- 
federacy with  Xizam-ul-Mulk,  340  ; 
submits   to   Sultan   Bahadar,  342 ; 
defeated  at  Burhanpur  (a.d.  1530), 
345. 
Khuddwand     Khdn    Ruinif    'Imad-ul- 
Mulk   Malik   Jiii   sent   to   him    at 
Surat,  435 ;    and  by  him  put   to  a 
cruel  death  (a.d.  1545),  436  and  n, 
Khurdsdn,  Mahmiid  Ghazni    king  of, 
29,  30;  Husen  Mirza  Baikrah  Sul- 
tan of,  168. 
Khurasan  Khdn,  escorts   the  Persian 

envoy  from  Ahmadabad,  247. 
Khurram  Khdn,,  his  letter  to  Bahadar 
Khan,  320  ;  joins   Bahadar    Khan 
(a.d.    1526),   327;    entitled    Khan 
Khanan,  329 ;  his  son  created  Niz^m 
Khan,  329 ;  pursues  Ishak  in  rebel-* 
lion,    337 ;     present    at   taking    of 
Mandii,  352 ;  sent  against  Man  Singh 
(A.D.  1531),  353. 
Khushhdl  B^g,  one   of  the  Emperor 
Humaiiin's        Guards,        befriends 
Bachhii  the  minstrel,  389. 
Khush-Kadam^  entitled  Muhtas  Khdn, 

243. 
Khwih-Kadam  ('Imiid-ul-Mulk),  origi- 
nally slave  of  Bibi  Riini,  312;  at 
Ahmadnagar  with  reinforcements 
against  Rami  Siinkii,  271  ;  advances 
the  interests  of  Sikandar  Khan, 
308 ;  alienated  from  Sultan  Sikan- 
dar, 308 ;  cause  of  this  change  of 
feeling,  312;  plots  against  Sultan 
Sikandar,  314;  and  attempts  his  life, 
309n. ;  finally  murders  the  Sultan, 
309  and  n.,  311,  328n.;  sets  Nasir 
Khan  on  the  throne  as  Mahmud 
Shah,  312 ;  offends  the  amirs  and 
soldiers,  318  ;  seeks  assistance  from 
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Khiuh-Kadam — cont. 

Emperor  Babar  and  others  agaioBt 
Bahadar  Khan,  818,  319n. ;  his 
movements  against  Bnhadar  Khan, 
327  and  n.,  328,  330,  331»i. ;  in- 
trigues -with  Latif  Khan,  830 ;  aban- 
dons Nasi'r  Khan  (a.d.  1526),  330 ; 
refuses  to  flee  from  Bahadar  Shah, 
331 :  his  house  looted,  he  is  im- 
prisoned, 332  ;  and  executed,  333 ; 
his  power  in  the  palace,  310  and  n.  ; 
his  confederates  in  the  murder  of 
Sultan  Sikandar,  332,  333  and  n., 
834  and  n. 

Khusru  Khan,  favourite  of  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  40,  41 ;  his  career,  41 
and  n. ;  kills  Sultdn  Kutb-ud-di'n 
and  seizes  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  Nasir-ud-din,  41 ;  his  end,  41 ; 
his  brother  (or  uncle)  Hisam-ud-din 
Nazi  III  in  Gujarat,  40. 

Khusru  Dehlawi,  Amir,  his  poem 
"  'Ashikah,"  38. 

Khuzan  Khan,  intimate  companion  of 
Sultan  Muzaffarll.,  280. 

Khwdjah  *Abd  UUah-tU-Azizi,  his  suc- 
cessor, 441. 

Khwdjah  *Abd-ul- Wahid,  descendant 
of  Khwajah  *Abd  Ullah-ul-*Azizi,  in 
reign  of  Mahmifd  III.,  441. 

Khwdjah  Jahdn,  eunuch  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  Khilji,  dethrones  Sulttfn 
Mahmiid  (of  Malwah)  in  favour  of 
his  younger  brother  Muhamad,  244 ; 
killed  in  battle  (cir.  1511),  248. 

Khwdjah  Jahdn,  defeated  in  Burhdn- 
piir,  345;  his  city  Parindah  de- 
stroyed by  Malik  Amin  (a.d.  1530), 
345. 

Khwdjah  Khusru,  a  couplet  of,  quoted, 
83. 

Khwdjah  Mdnik,  son  of  Jalal,  331. 

Khwdjah  Muhamad^  entitled  Hisam-ul- 
Mulk,  conspires  against  Malik  Sha'- 
ban  and  Sultan  Mahmdd  Bigarha, 
163 ;  escapes  to  Pattan,  105. 

Kirdiah-i-bdr-kashi,**  porterage  dues,*' 
8  and  n. 

Kirdiah-i-dakdkin,  rents  of  shops,  at 
Abmadabad,  8. 

Kishnd,  a  Rajput  of  Oharhali,  assists 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  in  flight  to 
Gujarat,  254. 

Kiwdm-ud-din,  left  in  charge  of  D^o- 
gir,  51  and  n.  :  driven  to  Dhar,  54. 

Ktwdm-ul'Mulk,  title  of  Siiid  'Ala- 
ullah  (</.?'.),  183  ;  also  Malik  Sarang 
(y.r.)  known  as,  171. 

Kobi,  Malik,  a  Brahman,  rises  to 
power  under  Sultdn   Mahmud   Bi- 


Kdbi,  Malik — cont. 
garha,  297;  intercedes  for  Bhim, 
Rajah  of  I'dar,  249 :  becomes 
minister  of  MuzaflTar  II.,  249  and  n. ; 
his  disregard  for  the  Sultan,  295; 
intrigues  against  Xizam-ul-Molk, 
265n.,  296;  beats  io  death  Ahmad 
Khan  Tahi,  296  ;  is  plundered,  and 
put  to  death  by  Muzaffar  II..  17  1m., 
297. 

Kdhd,  village  held  in  jdfftr  by  Baha- 
dar Khan,  301. 

Kdja,  for  Kdklia  (7. p.),  18». 

Kdkan,  sarkars  in,  possessed  by  Euro- 
peans, 21. 

Kdklia  (?  Cochin),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18 
and  n. 

Kolis  and  Rajputs  anciently  possessed 
Gujarat,  24,  35n. ;  rebellion  of,  at 
Asawal  (a.d.  1410),  86;  attack 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji  retreating 
from  Kaparbanj  (a.d.  1461),  145n. ; 
rout  a  Gujarati  army  (a.d.  1526), 
808 ;  attempt  to  rescue  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Khilji  (A.D.  1531),  353  and  n. ; 
betray  fort  of  Champanir  to  the 
Emperor  Humaiiin  (a.d.  1535),  391 ; 
branded  on  the  arm  under  Saltan 
Mahmud  IH.  (cir.  1545),  439. 

Kdiiwdrah,  Sultan  Ahmad  campaigns 
in  (A.D.  1433),  120. 

Kdmbhd,  Rami  of  Chitor,  son  of  R^jia 
M<5kal,  reinstates  Shams  Khan  in 
Nagor.  148n. ;  disputing,  he  attucka 
Shams  Elhan  in  NfCgor,  148  and  n. ; 
SultiCn  Kutb-ud-din's  campaign 
agaii;ist,  149 ;  he  is  defeated  in 
battle  near  Kombhalmir,  149ii., 
150 ;  submits  to  the  Sultan  (a.d. 
1456),  150 ;  joint  expedition  of 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn  and  Mahmiid 
Khilji  against  him,  150 ;  desperate 
battle  near  Chitor,  151 ;  besieged, 
and  submits  to  SuItiCn  Kutb-ud-din 
(A.D.  1457),  161;  again  attacks 
Nagur,  161 ;  but  withdraws  on  ap- 
proach of  Gujardti  army,  152  and 
n. ;  Sultan  Kutb-ud-diVs  third  cam- 
paign against,  152n.,  153;  the  Rana 
built  thirty-two  fortresses,  149it. 

Kdmbhd  Gdhii,  entitled  Rai  lUian 
(A.D.  1526),  329. 

Kdmbhdhnir,  built  by  Rand  Kombha, 
149n. :  battle  near  (a.d.  1456),  149 
and  n.;  place  besieged  by  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  150 ;  who  ravages 
territories  of,  151 ;  again  besieged 
by  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din  Ca.d.  1458), 
162n,  ^ 
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KdrindTy  a  port  of  Sorath,  10 ;  Saltan 
Bahtidar  at,  387. 

Kot,  village  of,  Sultan  Mahmiid  III. 
escapes  to,  418. 

Kdtk  Pdlidj  parganah  of,  418. 

Kdthrah,  in  parganah  of  Sanoali ,  Sul- 
tan Mohamad  retires  on,  130  and  n. 

Kuchak,  Saltan  Babadar^s  famous 
horse,  373. 

Kulah^  parganah  in  Bhariij  sarkdr, 
revenue  from,  13. 

Kulbargahf  in  the  Dakhin,  capital  of 
the  Bahmani  dynasty,  63n. ;  occu- 
pied for  Sultan  Muhamad,  50; 
Kanha  of  Jhaiawiir  at,  115  ;  Ahmad 
Wall  flees  from,  116n. ;  Sultan  Ah- 
mad Bahmani  withdraws  to,  118. 

Kunwar  Pdh  Solankhi  ruler  of  Guja- 
rat, 27. 

Kunwar  Pdl,  ancestor  of  Sadhuran 
{q.v,),  67. 

Kunwari^  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (q>v.\ 
67. 

Kur-b^gi,  "keeper  of  the  armoury," 
184n. 

Kurfyh  Khdn,  wakil  of  Sultiin  Mah- 
miid Khilji  to  Bahadar  Shah,  349. 

Kutb,  Rai  of  Mahaim,  116  and  n. 

Kuib  ^A'laiHy  Saint y  visited  by  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  at  Bat()h,  157n. 

Kutb  Khdn,  title  of  MaUk  *A']am 
Shah  (o.v.),  225. 

Kutb  KhdHy  son  of  Malik  La'zi,  en- 
titled Ikbil  Khan  (a.d.  1526),  329. 

Kutb  Khdn,  relation  of  Sultan  Bahl<51, 
flying  from  Hum^iiin,  takes  refuge 
with  Sultan  Bahadar  (a.d.  1531), 
347  and  n. 

Kutb,  Malik,  entitled  'Azd-ul-!Mulk 
(A.D.  1511),  243. 

Kutb  Shdh,  of  Golkondah,  pays  tribute 
to  Quiarat,  19. 

Kutb-ua-din  Aibak,  deputy  of  Mu*iz- 
ud-di'n,  his  expo^tion  against  Bhfm 
D^(5  of  Nahrwdlah,  35. 

Kutb-ud-din  Mubdrcik  Shdh,  son  of 
Sultan  'Ala-ud-din,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Dohli,  40;  murdered  a.d. 
1320,  41. 

Kutb-ud-din,  Sultan,  eldest  son  of 
Sultiiu  Muhamad,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1451),  135 
and  II. ;  encamps  at  Ehunpiir  Ban- 
kam'r,  against  Mahmiid  Khilji,  137, 
143  ;  encouraged  against  Malimud 
Khiljf  by  Said  Burhdn-ud-din,  137 
and  n.,  et  seq. ;  is  sped  on  his  expe- 
dition by  Shdh  'A'lum,  142;  battle 
with  Mahmiid  Khilji  near  Kapar- 
banj,  144,  145n. ;  plunder  of  Guja- 


Kutb-ud-din,  Sultan — cont 
ratf  treasury,  259, 260fi. ;  he  ofiFends 
Shah  'A'lam  (a.d.  14o1),  146 ;  op- 
poses Mahmifd  Khilji  in  Ndgor, 
148  and  n. ;  assists  Shams  Khan  of 
Ndgor,  149 ;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf,  145n.,  146n.; 
his  punitive  campaign  against  Rand 
K(5mbhd,  149 ;  sends  a  force  against 
fort  of  A'bii,  149  and  n. ;  defeats 
Rajah  of  Sirohi,  149n. ;  treaty  of 
peace  with  SultAn  Mahmiid  Khilji, 
150  and  n.;  his  joint  expedition, 
with  Mahmiid  Khilji,  against  Ru'nd 
Kombhd,  150 ;  restores  fort  of  A'bii 
to  Khatia  Deborah,  151 ;  stai*ts  an- 
other campaign  against  Rdna  Kom- 
bhd, 152  and  n. ;  campaign  against 
Sirohi  and  Rdna  Kumbhd,  152n., 
153 ;  visits  Saint  Kutb  'A'lam  at 
Batoh,  157;*.;  dies  a.d.  1459,  153 
and  n. ;  his  death  caused  by  the 
sword  which  Shah  *A'lamgave  him, 
142,  157;  various  accounts  of  his 
death,  157  and  n.,  158  and  n. ;  his 
burial-place,  158n. ;  his  character, 
158n. ;  his  dislike  of  Fateh  Khdn 
and  conduct  towards  him,  153  et 
seq.;  his  ill-feeling  against  Shah 
'A' lam,  155,  156 ;  story  of  him  and 
the  wood-cutter,  157 ;  his  buildings, 
147  and  n. ;  completes  the  mauso- 
leum of  Sh^kh  Ahmad  Ganjbakhsh 
at  Sarkhej,  9 In. 

Kutb-ul-*A'lim,    surname    of     Sh^kh 
Burhdn  {q.v.),  128n. 

Kutb-ul-Mulk,  escorts  Mirza  Ibrahim 
Khdn  into  Ahmaddbdd,  244. 

Kutlagh  Khdn,  Ndsir-ul-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 329. 


L. 


Lad  Khdn,  son  of  Mukbil  Khdn,  his 
surveillance  of  Mahmiid  III.,  407; 
intrigues  with  him,  407  ;  is  executed, 
408. 

Lddan  Khdn  Khilji,  Malik,  bom  in 
village  of  Bands,  in  parganah  of 
Sultdnpiir,  225;  ruler  in  Burh4n- 
piir,  224,  225  and  n. ;  receives  title 
of  Khdn  Jahdn,  and  the  village  of 
Bands,  225  ;  is  reconciled  with 
Hisdm-ud-din,  224,  225  and  n. ;  ap- 
pointed to  office  under  *A'dil  Khdn 
j        n.  of  A'sir,  225. 
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Ldhari  (in  Sind),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Ldkampuvy  vilbige  near  K^lpi,  battle 
at,  867. 

Lakkam  Bdi,  daughter  of  a  Gohil 
Rdjpiit,  wife  of  Muzafifar  11.,  and 
mother  of  Bahddar  Khin,  300. 

Lakhman  S^n^  brother  of  Silhadi  Raj- 
piit,  holds  Riiisin  against  Saltan 
Bah^ar,  860 ;  present  at  siege  of 
R^fsin,  363 ;  his  death  (a.d.  1682), 
865n. 

Lakhdtah  gate  of  Ghitdr,  371. 

LcJcku  Mul  D€6^  descendant  of  Bhim 
D^o,  last  Sdlankhf  ruler  of  Quja- 
rdt,  27 ;  leaves  no  son  fit  to  rxile, 
86  and  n. 

Lakid  Kdtf  attacked  by  Safdar  Khan, 
272n. 

Ldl  Khdn,  MaUk  La'zf  bo  entitled, 
829. 

hangar  Khdn^  son  of  K^ir  Sh^h  of 
Mandii,  sent  by  Bah^dar  Sh^h  in 
pursuit  of  Moghal  army,  418 ;  killed 
with  Sult^  Bahidar  at  Did  (a.d. 
1687),  396,  897. 

Latif  bariwdl^  Ma/ik,  his  son  made 
Sharzah  Khin,  829. 

Lattf  Khdrif  Prince'^  brother  of  Sultdn 
Anmad,  sent  against  rebels,  96,  97 
and  n. 

Lati/  Khdn,  son  of  Muzafifar  11.  and 
Raj  Bai,  226,  800;  removes  to  Ba- 
rodah  from  fear  of  Sikandar  Khan, 
280 ;  in  rebellion  against  his  bro- 
ther Sultan  Sikandar,  808;  solicits 
support  of  Tdj  Khiin  at  Dhandii- 
kah,  326,  827n.  ;  *Imdd-ul-Mulk 
intrigues  with,  880  ;  he  is  joined  by 
nobles  in  revolt,  884  and  n.  ;  Baha- 
dar  Shdh's  expedition  against,  884 ; 
he  is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
near  Sultanpur,  886  and  n. ;  dies  at 
Murgh-dirah  (a.d.  1527),  836. 

Latiff  Malik,  entitled  Sharzah  Khdn 
{q.v.),  A.D.  1626,  308. 

Lattf-ul'Mulk,  sumamed  Soundhi, 
Muzafifar  II.'s  clemency  to,  288. 

Latif'ul-Mulky  his  intrigues  against 
Darid  Khan,  412,  418. 

Ldwan,  his  son  Malik  Khitab  (^.r.), 
423. 

La'zi,  Malik,  created  Ldl  Khdn,  829. 

Lobd.  port  of  the  Europeans,  tribu- 
tary to  Gujarat,  18  and  n. 

Lodty  tribe  of  Afghans,  454. 

Lddi  dynasti/f  'A'lam  Khan  causes 
overthrow  of,  277. 

Ldhdnahy  parganah  in  Gddhrah  sarkdr, 
revenue  from,  14. 


Ldndwdrah,  motmtaiiiB  of,  2S0 ;  Qxi 

fuah  chiefs  reduced  by  Mahmiid  ID 

489. 
Lut/'uUahf  his  son  Malik  Yiisnl  {q.t, 

327. 
Lut/'ullah,  son   of    Malik    Allahxal 

286. 


M. 


Maddmif  explanation  of,  lOn. 

Madan,  or  nadan  (^.v.). 

Mddhdipur,  village  in  pargameJk  i 
Mangldr,  Hindi!  saperstition  a 
197  and  n. 

Madrat  Kdlbani  (or  Kdlpt),  port  < 
the  Europeans,  tributary  to  Guji 
rdt,  18  and  n. 

Mahdbalah  d^lt^  storming  of,  b 
Sultto  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  18^ 
186n. 

Mahdim  (= Bombay,  9. v.),  in  Soratl 
17;  invaded  by  Malik-nt-TuJji] 
116n.,  116  and  n.,  125fi. ;  retaka 
from  Malik-ut-Tujj^  by  Zafa 
Khdn,  118;  attacked  by  officer  c 
Bahiidar  Gilani,  218n. ;  Sult£ 
Mahmiid  Bigarha*s  expedition  tc 
222. 

MahdUy  Malik,  called  from  Dehli  t 
De'ogir  by  Sult^  Muhamad,  54. 

Mdhan  Rd£,  a  singer,  41  In. 

Mahdi,  The,  his  coming,  240fi. 

Mah^,  Min  Singh  chieftain  of  hill 
of,  47. 

Mahisar,  on  the  Narbadah,  Solti 
Hoshang  at,  86n. ;  besieged  by  Sol 
tan  Ahmad,  106. 

Mahindri,  ford  of  Elhinpiir  on,  38( 
881n. ;  Moghals  in  flight  drowns 
in,  894;  Darii£  Kh^  encampe* 
near,  409 ;  Gr^ssiah  chiefs  on,  re 
duced  by  Mahmiid  UI.,  439. 

Mahipat  Rdnd,  a  Rajput  related  t 
Muzafifar  IL,  800. 

Mdhkr^,  a  parganah  of  Gnjan&l 
revenue  of,  10  and  n. 

Mahmiid,  Kdzi,  son  of  Kazf  Jd-bnlai 
dah  of  Birpiir,  at  siege  of  ChitO] 
383 ;  his  death  (a.d.  1686),  383. 

M ah  mud,  Kdzi,  chief  of  Kazis  c 
Manglor,  897. 

Mahmiid  Khdn,  son  of  Firoz  Sh^l 
ascends  throne  of  Dehlf  as  Snlti( 
Mahmiid  {q,v,),  a.d.  1894,  76, 
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Mahmud  Khdn,  son  of  Malik  M6ghf8, 
poisons  Ohaznf  Khan  and  seizes 
throne  of  Mdlwah,  50n.,  121  and  n. 
See  Mahmud  Ehilji,  Snlt^. 

Mahmud  Khan,  non  of  Latif  Khan, 
grandson  of  Mozaffar  XL  and  nephew 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  born  a.d.  1526, 
408,  40G  and  n. ;  confined  at  Biawal 
by  Mahumad  Shah  his  cousin,  403  ; 
brought  to  Ahmadabad,  404 ;  aged 
eleven,  he  ascends  the  throne  as 
Mahmiid  III.  (q.v.),  406. 

Mahmud,  Malik,  entitled  Khan  'Azim, 
suppresses  revolt  of  Nasir  Khan, 
102. 

Mahmud,  Malik,  his  story  of  the 
siege  of  Mandu  (a.d.  1518),  258. 

Mahmtid,  Sultan,  son  of  Sultan  Mu- 
hamad,  grandson  of  Sultan  Firoz 
Shah,  79 ;  ascends  throne  of  Dohli 
(a.d.  1394),  76 ;  flees  before  Timiir 
to  Pattan(A.D.  1398),  79;  seeks  aid 
from  Zafar  Khan  and  from  Malwah, 
79  and  n.  ;  he  goes  to  Kanauj,  80 ; 
besieged  in  Kanauj  by  Ikbal  Khan, 
83 ;  returns  to  power  in  Dehli,  83  ; 
defended  by  Sultan  Muzaffar,  85. 

Mahmud,  Suitdn,  of  Ghazni,  invades 
Qujarat  and  takes  Pattan  (a.d. 
1025),  28;  his  conquest  of  Sum- 
nat,  and  an  unnamed  fort,  28  and 
n.,  33n. ;  appoints  Dabishalfm  the 
Ascetic  ruler  of  Sdmnat,  29,  80, 
88n.  ;  conquers  and  takes  prisoner 
the  other  Dabishah'm,  30,  31,  88n., 
8471. ;  and  delivers  him  to  his 
enemy,  82;  destroys  the  idol  of 
Somnat,  87 ;  Sultdn  Mahmud  Bi- 
garha  compared  with,  169. 

Mahmud  Biyarha,  Sultan  (see  Fateh 
Khan),  his  account  of  his  youth,  155 ; 
ascends  the  throne,  a.d.  1459,  161  ; 
suppresses  conspiracy,  163 ;  reviews 
his  army  near  Kaparbanj,  175; 
assists  Nizdm  Sh^  of  the  Dakhin 
against  Mahmdd  Khilji,  175 ;  re- 
views his  army  at  Thalnir,  177; 
threatens  to  attack  Mandii  if  Mah- 
miid Khilji  again  invades  the 
Dakhin,  178  and  n. ;  collects  arms 
for  religious  war,  178 ;  his  expedi- 
tion to  Bawar,  178  and  n.,  Wdn.  ; 
condemns  to  death  Malik  Haji  and 
Malik  Kilii,  179;  expedition  against 
Oimar  and  Jiinahgarh,  180  et  seq. ; 
besieges  Jiinahgarh,  184,  185 ; 
storming  of  the  Mah^balah  defile, 
185  and  n. ;  exacts  tribute  and  pre- 
sents from  Rdo  of  Sorath,  186  and 
n. ;  declines  to  invade  Mdlwah,  186  ; 


Mahmud  Bigarha,  Sultdn — cont. 
other  expeditions  into  Sorath,  187 
and  n. ;  siege  of  Jiinahgarh  (a.d. 
1470),  187  and  n.,  189, 191 ;  capitu- 
lation of  Gim^r,  188 ;  the  building 
of  Mustafabad,  189n.,  191,  192n. ; 
takes  up  his  residence  there,  191, 
195 ;  appoints  governor  of  Ahmad- 
abad to  sup])res8  sedition  during  his 
absence,  192;  confers  jdgir  and 
title  on  Rao  Mandalik,  189n.,  198 
and  n. ;  campaign  in  Sind,  193  and 
n.  ;  another  campaign  in  Sind,  195 
and  n. ;  conquest  of  Jagat  and  San- 
khddhar,  195-98 ;  naval  engage- 
ment ofif  S^khddiiar,  198  and  n. ; 
builds  mosque  at  Sankhddhdr,  198 ; 
naval  action  with  Malabari  pirates, 
199  and  n, ;  his  return  to  Ahmad- 
abad, 200;  lays  waste  country  of 
Ghamp^ir,  200;  founds  Mahmdd- 
i£bad,  201,  212 ,  conspiracy  against 
him  (A.D.  1480),  201-206 ;  he  tests 
the  loyalty  of  his  nobles ;  205 ;  his 
expedition  against  Ghampdnir,  207 
et  aeq.,  210t». ;  founds  a  masjid  near 
Champanir,  209n.  :  takes  the  fort 
of  Champanir,  161,  168,  210;  visits 
Mustafabad,  216;  and  Ahmadabad, 
216 ;  gets  redress  for  plundered 
merchants  from  Rajah  of  Sirdhi, 
217  and  n. ;  spends  four  years  at 
Muhamadabad,  217  ;  his  expeditions 
against  Bahadar  Gilani  at  Dabhdl, 
219  and  n. ;  Alaf  Khan's  revolt 
against  him,  220  and  n. ;  he  marches 
against  I'dar  and  Bagar,  220n. ;  his 
campaign  against  'A'dil  Khan  Fa- 
niki  (A.D.  1499),  221  and  n. ;  flees 
before  Ahmad  Khan  Bhairi  at  Dau- 
latfibad,  221r.  ;  prepares  for  cam- 
paign against  N&ir-ud-dfn  of  Mal- 
wah,  221;  but  abandons  it,  222; 
another  conspiracy  against,  222n. ; 
undertakes  no  miUtary  enterprise 
for  seven  years,  222;  extends  the 
walls  of  Ahmadabad,  9 In. ;  cam- 
paigns against  Europeans  (a.d. 
1507),  222  and  n. ;  supports  'A'lam 
Khan,  son  of  Hasan  Kh^,  on 
throne  of  A'sir,  228,  225n.;  at 
Thahur,  settles  the  affairs  of  A'sir 
and  Burhanpilr,  224,  225 ;  his  fare- 
well to  the  holy  men  of  Pattan, 
226 ;  visits  tomb  of  Sh^kh  Ahmad 
Khattii,  and  his  own,  227 ;  his  death 
(A.D.  1511),  227  and  n. ;  buried  at 
Sarkh^j,  91n. 

Stories  illustrative  of  his  charac- 
ter and  times,  212  et  aeq. ;  his  enor- 
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Mahmud  BiyarhOf  SuUdn — cont. 
rnons  appetite,  162  and  n. ;  story  of 
him  and  the  gardeners,  212  and  n. ; 
story  of  him,  the  jeweller,  and  the 
Kdzf,  214  ;  story  of  him  and  Malik 
Sarang,  171 ;  story  of  him  and  Sh^kh 
Siraj-ud-din,  171-74 ;  his  knowledge 
of  religious  matters,  174 ;  converts 
to  Ishim  Sarang  and  his  brother, 
238;  his  excellences,  161,  168;  an 
instance  of  his  strict  justice,  180  ; 
his  sympathy  with  the  bereaved, 
200 ;  the  father  of  his  people,  170 ; 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  228  ; 
his  four  sons,  238 ;  he  has  bis  son 
A'b^  Khan  poisoned,  62,  239  ;  he 
conmiits  Khalil  Khan  to  the  care  of 
Hans  Bfii ,  the  Sultan*s  step-mother, 
239  ;  Ehalfl  Ehdn  learns  the 
Euran  by  heart  for  his  father's 
benefit,  281 ;  his  contemporaries, 
1G8;  *A'lam  Khan  takes  refuge 
with,  277 ;  his  estimate  of  Ehuda- 
wand  Khan,  237  and  n. ;  prosperous 
condition  of  Gujarat  in  his  reign, 
167 ;  compared  with  Sultan  Mah- 
miid  Ghaznavi,  169:  signification 
of  Bigarha,  161  and  n. 

Mahmud  11. y  Sultan,  Nasir  Kh{[n,  son 
of  Sultdn  Muzaffar  II.,  placed  on 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1526),  312, 
318;.'Imad-ul-Mulk*s  endeavours  to 
support,  328 ;  abandoned  on  ap- 
proach of  Bahadar  Shah,  330;  he 
dies  A.D.  1527,  335. 

Mahmud  III,,  Sultdti,  Mahmiid  Khan 
(7.r.),  son  of  Lati'f  Khan,  placed  on 
throne  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1637),  406; 
imder  strict  surveillance,  407,  411 ; 
the  intrigue  of  Lad  Kh((n,  407; 
Daria  Khan  takes  possession  of 
him,  409 ;  campaign  against  *Imad- 
ul-Mnlk  Malik  Jiif,  409;  defeats 
Mubarak  Shah,  410 ;  his  wazir 
Daria  Khdn  really  rules  Gujarat, 
410;  Darid  Khan's  insolence,  415; 
neglected  by  Darid  Khan,  415 ;  the 
Sultto  escapes  to  'A'lam  Kh^n,  416 ; 
battle  with  Darid  Khan  at  Dahiir, 
417,  418n. ;  the  Sultto  is  defeated, 
418;  but  marches  on  Ahmadabad, 
419 ;  storms  Champdnir,  419 ;  re- 
sides there,  420;  creates  the  bird- 
catcher  Jarji  Muhdfiz  Khdn,  420; 
he  puts  to  death  Sultan  *Ala-ud- 
din,  277n.,  421 :  the  nobles  conspire 
against  Jnrji,  422;  and  kill  him 
(a.d.  1544),  423 ;  the  Sultan  attempts 
suicide  at  death  of  Jarji,  423 ;  his 
palace   blockaded   by  nobles,   422 ; 


Mahmud  II L,  Sultdn—eont, 
he  loses  his  authority  and  is  again 
under  watch,  423 ;  his  nobles  agree 
to  blind  him  and  diyide  the  king- 
dom, 424 ;  he  escapes  from  confine- 
ment and  regains  power,  425 ;  the 
plunder  of  'A'lam  Kh^  and  Wajih- 
ul-Mulk,  427;  his  treatment  of 
'A'lam  Khdn's  family,  431 ;  summons 
*Imad-ul-Mulk  to  court,  432 ;  Said 
'Arab  Shah's  mission  to  1mad-ul- 
Mulk,  433 ;  marches  against  Darii 
Elhan  and  'A'lam  Khan  at  Ghiim- 
pimr,  433 ;  his  power  and  authority 
re-established,  436  ;  resides  at  Mah- 
muddbad,  437,  443;  promotion  of 
nobles,  437 ;  offends  Ms  ministers, 
but  apologises,  438;  expels  Gras- 
siahs  from  Gujarat,  or  reduces  them 
to  obedience,  99fi.,  439;  purposes 
conquering  M|[lwah,  439 ;  his  palace 
and  park  at  Mahmudi£bad,  448; 
murdered  by  Bnrhan,  59,  445,  448 ; 
his  principal  ministers  and  nobles 
entrapped  and  killed,  450;  boned 
in  mausoleum  of  Saltan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha,  453 ;  leaves  no  male  issne, 
454;  his  character,  429;  his  cou- 
rage, 419;  his  jealousy,  437;  his 
taste  for  low  companions,  420,  446 ; 
his  love  of  pleasure,  443;  his  op- 
pression of  Hindiis,  439 ;  has  Raj- 
puts and  Kdlis  branded  on  the  aim, 
439;  he  institutes  inquiry  into  re- 
sources of  Gujan£t,  167 ;  his  orga«- 
nization  of  the  army,  438  ;  his  per- 
sonal troops  called  Bdah-mdr,  449, 
452 ;  is  a  disciple  of  Safd  'A'lam, 
440 ;  his  celebration  of  the  Prophet's 
birthday,  444;  his  bounties  to  the 
pious  and  poor,  441 ;  his  provision 
for  travellers,  441;  fires  for  the 
destitute,  442. 

Mtihmud  Bahmmu,  Sultdn,  ruler  of  the 
Dakhin,  169  and  n. ;  revolt  against, 
218;  his  Regents  roused  to  action 
against  Bahddar  Gf liUu,  219  and  n. 

Mahtnud  Bargi,  Malik,  sent  against 
rebels  in  S<5rath,  102. 

Mahmud  Crawdn  (or  Khwajah  JahlEn), 
his  history,  217n.;  put  to  death 
(A.D.  1481),  217  and  n.,  219n, 

Mahmud  Khilji,  Sultdn,  son  of  Malik 
Moghis,  and  king  of  Malwah,  122 ; 
in  campaign  against  Bahl<51  Lodi, 
122 ;  besieged  in  Mandii  by  Saltan 
Ahmad,  122;  escapes  from  MandiS 
(A.D.  1438),  123 ;  regains  Sirangpifr, 
and  defeats  'Umar  Khin,  l^n^ 
124 ;  assists  Gang  Diis  of  Gh^mptU 
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Mahmudf  Khilji,  Sultdn — oont. 
nir  against  Saltan  Mohamad  Qu- 
jarati,  180  and  n. ;  intrignes  with 
Shekh  Kam^l  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gujarat,  181,  140  and  n. ;  invades 
Gujarat,  182  and  n.,  185,  141,  186; 
reasons  for  his  invasion  of  Gujarat, 
14<)n.,  182n.,  140ii.,  145;  besieges 
Sultanpiir,  185,  190n. ;  intrigues  for 
possession  of  fort  of  BharUj,  186  ; 
plunders  Bar6dah,  137 ;  battle  with 
Bultiin  Kutb-ud-din  near  Kapar- 
banj,  144, 145n., 259, 260n. ;  defeated, 
he  is  attacked  by  Bhils  and  Eolis, 
1457L ;  campaign  against  Nagor, 
148  and  n. ;  Mujtihid  Khan  from 
Nagor  takes  refuge  with  him,  148 ; 
treaty  of  peace  with  Sultan  Eutb- 
ud-din,  145n.,  146n. ;  his  joint  expe- 
dition, with  Sultan  Kutb-ud-din, 
against  Rdna  Kumbha,  150  and  n. ; 
acquires  Mandisdr  from  the  Rana, 
151  and  n. ;  marches  upon  Ghitor, 
152n. ;  invades  the  Dakhin,  175; 
besieges  Nizam  Shah  in  Bidar,  176 
and  n, ;  returning  to  Malwah  before 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha,  gets  into 
difficulties  in  Gondwanah,  176  and  n.; 
again  invades  the  Dakhin,  177 
and  n, ;  again  retreats  before  Mah- 
miid  Bigarha,  178  and  n. ;  who 
threatens  to  attack  Mandu,  if  again 
invaded,  178  and  n. ;  his  expedition 
to  Dichpur,  178n. ;  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ghi^-ud-din 
(A.D.  1469),  1 86. 

Mahmud  Knilji,  Sultdn^  son  of  Nasir- 
ud-dfn,  and  king  of  Malwah,  rebel- 
lion against,  244,  245n. ;  gives  all 
power  to  M^dim'  Rao,  247  and  n.,  248 ; 
campaign  in  Chanderi ,  250 ;  defeats 
and  pensions  his  brother  Sahib  Khan, 
252n. ;  his  flight  from  Medim'  R^o 
to  Muzaffar  IL,  254 ;  Muzaffar  U. 
restores  Mandii  to,  250,  200;  he 
gives  to  Muzaffar  IL  the  sword- 
belt  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn,  260  ; 
entertains  Sultin  Muzaffar  11.  at 
Mandii,  260;  in  expedition  to  Ga- 
griin  is  taken  prisoner  by  R^f^ 
Sankf^,  268,  264  ;  who  restores  him 
to  Mandii,  264  and  n. ;  at  siege  of 
Mandisor,  278-75 ;  regains  his  son 
from  Rana  Sanka,  275;  plunders 
territories  of  Rana  of  Chi  tor,  848 
and  71. ;  his  hostility  to  Silhadi  and 
Sikandar  Kh^,  848n.,  849;  con- 
fronted by  Ratani  Ghand  at  Ujain, 
349 ;  sends  wakiis  to  Bahadar  Shah, 
349 ;   state  of  affaii's  between  him 


Mahmud  Khiljit  Sultdn — cent, 
and  Bahadar  Shah,  8497i. ;  avoids 
meeting  Sultan  Bahadar,  850 ;  capi- 
tulates to  the  Sultan,  852,  858ii. ; 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Gujarat,  is  killed  at 
Dahod,  358  and  n. ;  his  women,  260 ; 
his  seven  sins,  852 ;  their  fate, 
358  and  n. ;  his  golden  girdle  and 
jewelled  crown  given  as  tribute  to 
Sultan  Bahadar  from  Rana  of 
Chitdr,  372. 

Mahmud  Koreishif  Malik^  his  distin- 
guished son  *Abd-ul-Latif  (jj^v.), 
281  and  n. 

Mahmud  Samarkandiy  Mauldnd^  a  poet 
called  Fazili,  captured  by  pirates, 
195  and  n. ;  his  troubles,  196 ; 
avenged  by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha (a.d.  1478\  199. 

Mahmud  Sidush,  Muiid,  calligrapher, 
honoured  by  Muzaffar  II.,  288n. 

Mahmuddhdd,  founded  by  Sultan  Mah- 
mifd  Bigarha,  201 ;  Bah^ar  Shah 
receives  homage  at,  880;  battle  with 
Moghals  at  K6nj  near,  898 ;  Mahmiid 
IIL  resides  at,  487,  448 ;  palace  and 
park  of  Mahmiid  III.  at,  448 ;  as- 
sembly of  nobles  at,  on  death  of 
Mahmud  lU.,  454 ;  Said  Mubarak 
resides  at,  201  and  n. ;  revenue  from 
parganah  of,  9. 

Mahmtidif  value  of  (17th  cent.),  16n. 

Mahmudnagar  {i.e.  Kapranj),  Bah^ar 
Khdn  at,  827. 

Mahmudpur,  Sultan  Bahadar  encamps 
at,  851  and  n. ;  revenues  from,  9. 

Mahsiif  ancestor  of  Sadhdran  {q.v.),  68. 

Mahtdb  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
in  battle  near  Elaparbanj,  144. 

Mdhur,  taken  by  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Gd- 
wdli,  342 ;  retaken  by  Dakhim'  con- 
federacy, 340n. 

Mahwahf  a  port  in  Sdrath,  9. 

Maimiin,  city  of  (otherwise  Karath), 
AJaf  Khan  flees  to,  220. 

Majd-ul-MuUCf  nickname  of  Zin  Ban- 
dah,  48  and  n. 

Mdjhari,  for  Patari  (q,v.\  409«. 

Majlis  Girdni,  Daria  Kh^  Hus^n 
(^.r.)  so  entitled,  407. 

Mdkhulf  Malikf  a  converted  Hindii, 
deputy  wazir  to  Sultan  Muhamad 
Togblak,  56n.,  43n.,  47n. ;  sent 
against  insurgents,  47  and  n. ;  exe- 
cutes amirdn-i-sadah  of  Bhanij 
(a.d.  1846),  47;  sent  as  adminis- 
trator to  Dehlf,  56  and  n. ;  joins 
Ffrdz  Shah's  party,  56fi. 

Makbuldbdd,  parganah  in  Bhanij  sar- 
kdr,  revenue  from,  18. 
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Makhdum  •  t  -  Jahdnidn,  a  Bokh&rf 
Raint,  70  and  n. ;  bestows  Gujarat 
on  Zafar  Khan  (Tank  dynasty),  71 
and  n.f  137. 

Makhihiniat  Jehdn  (?),  country  of  Sind 
belonf^nnsr  to  her,  195n. 

Makinali  (?  Malinda,  Manilla),  port  of 
the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Mttkkaftj  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha 
prepares  for  pilgrimage  to,  205 ; 
Sultan  Bahadar  sends  his  women 
and  treasure  to,  -437. 

Mdknif  village,  Sultfin  Ahmad  founds 
fort  at,  105. 

Makrdna  (Makran),  port  of  the  Arabs, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Mdkr(jf  Sult&n  Hoshang  at,  101. 

Afakuy  officer  of  the  Rdna,  eyacuates 
Mandisor,  368. 

Mdlahdri  pirates.  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha's  naval  action  with,  199 
and  n. 

AfaAicca=Maldkhah  (9.V.),  18, 19n. 

Ma/ddf  village  seven  kds  from  Ahmad- 
abad,  Gujarati  army  at  (a.d.  1520), 
270,  271. 

Maldkhah  (^Malacca),  port  of  the 
Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18, 
19n. 

Mdl'diu  (Maldives),  port  of  the  Euro- 
peans, tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Midhir,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7. 

Malibdr,  port  of  the  Europeans,  tri- 
butary to  Gujarat,  18. 

Malik  Rajah,  see  Rajah  Malik. 

Malik'ul'  Ulemd,  negotiated  treaty  on 
behalf  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf, 
ISOn. 

Mdlik'Ut-Tujjdr,  MaUk  Hasan  (^.t;.) 
so  called,  116  and  n. 

Malkatj  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujarat,  18. 

Mallu  Kkdn,  vicegerent  in  Dehli, 
78n. 

Mallu  Khdn,  from  Mandif,  enters  Mu- 
zaffar  ll/s  service,  358n. ;  Sultan 
Bahadar  gives  him  Sarangpdr,  858, 
413;  at  siege  of  Ghitor,  371; 
Malik  Jiii  (Imad-ul-Mulk)  obtains 
for  him  royal  rights  and  title  of 
Kadir  Shah  (7.1;.),  414,  399,  358n. 

Maltah,  port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary 
to  Gujarat,  18,  19n. 

Mdlwidif  Gujarati  salt  exported  to, 
4 ;  'Aziz  liimar  appointed  governor 
of,  43  and  n.;  Malik  Mugh,  governor 
of,  50/1.,  53/1. ;  Pathan  power  in, 
shaken,  53n. ;  Sultan  Mahmud  seeks 
aid  from,  79;  Alp  Khan  (after- 
wards Sultdn  Hoshang),  ruler  of,  79 


^fef/troA— cont. 
and  n.,  84fi.;  Saltan  Mnzaffar's  inci 
sion  into,  84;  Mdsa  Khan  aMun 
authority  over,  bat  is  expelled, 
and  n. ;  Alp  Khan  restored 
power  in  (a.d.  1407),  85  and  n 
Sultan  Ahmad^s  expedition  agais 
(A.D.  1416),  99,  10^104;  Suit 
Ahmad*8  campaign  in  Ca.d.  142] 
106;  Mahmud  Khilji  roler  < 
122;  again  invaded  bj  Salti 
Ahmad  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1437),  12 
125n. ;  Sultan  Ghii&s-ad-din  succeei 
Mahmiid  Khilji  on  the  throne  < 
(A.D.  1469),  186,  169;  Saltan  Nasi] 
ud-din  kills  his  father  and  ascend 
the  throne  of,  221  and  n.,  S5Sn. 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  son  of  Xasir-nd 
din,  king  of,  244 ;  rise  of  powe 
of  Hindds  in,  under  M^dinf  Ric 
247n.,  248,  250ii.,  254n. ;  Saltan  Ma 
zaffar  IL*s  expedition  to  restor 
Islam  in  (a.d.  1512),  248,  250 
amirs  of,  take  refuge  with  Mazaffa 
XL  from  Medin£  Rid  (a.ix  1517J 
253 ;  Cband  Khan  makes  xnisohie 
in,326n.;  Sultl^  BahiMar's  conqaes 
of  (A.D.  1531),  350,  358 ;  Moghal 
driven  out  of  Ta.d.  1535),  394 
Mallti  Kh^n,  ruler  of  (as  Kadii 
Shah)  under  Sultan  Bahiidar,  358ii. 
399,  410.  418 ;  Sultlm  Mahmiid  lU 
purposes  conquering,  489.  See  alsi 
Mandii. 
Mdl-weli,  port  of  the  £aro|>ean8,  tri- 
butary to  Gujarat,  18. 
if am6^=  Bombay  (9. v.),  18,  20.      Set 

also  Mahaim. 
Man  JiUf  son  of  Daria  Khan,  wounded 

in  battle  near  Bfr,  873. 
Mdn  Mah^h,  citadel  of  Champibif  r  sc 

called,  212n. 
Man  Pdly  ancestor  of  Sadhl(ran(o.9.), 

67. 
Mdn  Singh,  chief  of  the  hills  of  Sal^i 

and  Mah^r,  47. 
Mdn  Singh,  Rajah  of  QwiMr,  843. 
Mdn  Singh,  Rajah  of   JhiUiwiir,    hifl 
revolt,  853 ;  he  kills  Shdh  Jiif ,  85a 
Mand  Khdn,  a  son  of  Tdghlak  Khao 

so  entitled,  330. 
Mandal,  village   of,  sacked  hj  Man 

Singh,  353. 
Mandal  and  Tiri,  R^na  of,  slays 
rebels  seeking  protection,  58;  is 
rewarded,  and  comes  to  Court,  53 ; 
Sultan  Muhamad  there  to  settle  the 
country,  55. 
Mandal -garh,  dependency  of  Rana  of 
Chitdr,  77n. 
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MandaUk,  Rdd^  of  S(5rath,  called  also 
Ambar  or  Hambar,  193ti. ;  offends 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha,  180  ;  who 
leads  expedition  against,  181,184; 
and  receives  his  submission,  185, 
186n. ;  again  purchases  peace,  18G 
and  n. ;  expostulates  with  Sultan 
Mahmud  Bigarha,  187 ;  besieged  in 
Jiinahgarh,  187  and  n. ;  capitulates 
to  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha,  189 
and  n.;  wrongs  his  wazir^  189:  is 
betrayed  by  him,  190 ;  his  conver- 
sion to  Islam,  189  and  n.,  190 ;  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Bfgarha  confers  jdgir 
and  title  on,  189n.,  193  and  n. ;  his 
burial-place,  190n. ;  his  descendants, 
I93n. 
Mandan,  ancestor  of  Sadharan  (^.v.)* 

68. 
Mand€6,    amtrdn-i-sadah    from,    join 

rebellion  at  Dedgir,  49. 
AJnndisdr,    fort    of,   built  by   Sultan 
Hoshang  of   Mandii,  its    strength, 
273;    Sultan    Mahmud    Khilji    at, 
150 ;  made  over  to  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khilji,  151  and  n.,  152n. ;  siege  of, 
273-75;    Malik   Aiaz  attacked   at, 
236;    reduced    by    Imad-ul-Mulk, 
368 ;  wakils  from  Kana  of  Chi'tor  at, 
370. 
MandUf  capital  of  Malwah,  169;  cele- 
brated  fortress    of,    built   by    Alp 
Khan,  79n. ;  Zafar  Khan's  campaign 
against,  77  and  n. ;  Alp  Khan   re- 
gains power  in,  85  and  n. ;  besieged 
by  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1422),  106 
and  n.,  107;  again  besieged  by  him 
(A.D.   1437-38),  122  ;  rebels  in,  be- 
sieged  by   Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljf, 
244     action  near   (a.d.   1513),   252 
and   n. ;  besieged   by   MuzafTar  IT. 
(A.D.  1518),  256 ;  storming  and  fall  of 
(A.D.  1518),  258n. ;  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji  entertains   MuzafTar    IT.   at, 
260;  roval  qervants  carried  hither 
by  Ikbal  Khan  restored,  336  ;  Shar- 
zah  Khfin  governor  of  (ciV.  1531), 
348/}. ;    taken   by   Sultan    Bahtidar 
(a.d.    1531).   35i,    35211. :    matMel 
stored  at,  for  siege  of  Chitor,  369  ; 
invested  by  Emperor  Humaiiin(A.D. 
1535),    387 ;    taken    by   treachery, 
3^8:     general    massacre    at    (a.d. 
1535),  388.     See  aho  Mdlwah. 
3/«M7«/Mr=Mangldr  (^.r.). 
MfingloTy  u  port  in  Sorath,  9  :  parga- 
nah   of,    197  ;    Sultan   Bahaaar  at, 
337,  397. 
3/an5'ro7=Mangli>r  (^.i'.). 
Mdnik-bruj  Pass,  battle  at,  115n. 


Mdnik    Chdkf    origin    of,    9ln.      See 

Ahmadib^d. 
MdnjhUf  SMkh,  see  Muhamad,  Sh^kh. 
Mandwar  Khdn,  Suliman  so  entitled, 

329. 
Mandwar-ui-MiUk,  title  of  Said  Jaldl 

Bukhari  (7.1?.),  286,  391. 
MansahddrSy  explanation  of,  23n. 
Mansurah,  ruled    by    Arab    princes, 

406n. 
Mddlahf  Siirapal,  a  robber  chief   of, 

25n. 
MarathaSf  entered   Sdrath  from  the 

east,  2n. 
Mdru,  for  Biiwar  (^.r.),  179n. 
Marv-un-Nahr,  'Aziz  a  village  in,  441. 
Maskat    (=  Muscat)^     port    of    the 

Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 
Masnad-'ald  *A'dil  Khan  'Azim  Hu- 
mdiurif  ruler  of  A'sir  and  Burhdn- 
pilr,  245.     See  'A'dil  Khiin  F^rilki. 
Masnad  *A/i  Khuddwand  Khan,    see 

Khudawand  Khan. 
Masti    Khan,    nickname     of     Sh^kh 

Malik  (^.v.). 
Afa'sud  Khdriy  son  of  Sult&n  Hoshang 
of  Malwah,  flees  for  refuge  to  Sul- 
tan Ahmad  of  Gujarat,  121,  122; 
who  fails  to  reinstate  him  in  MiU- 
wah,  125n. 
Md'sud,  Mahkf  joins  Bahadar  Khan 

at  Mahmiidnagar,  327. 
Md'sumah  Begain,  daughter  of  Empe- 
ror Babar,  and  wife   of  Muhamad 
Zaman  Mirza,  374. 
Mdtarit  for  Patari  (y.r.),  409n. 
Mateliy  village  of,  Sultan  Bahadar  at, 

337. 
Afatury   a    Rajput    chief,  refuses  his 

daughter  to  Sultan  Ahmad,  127n. 
Afauidnd  Hdjif  chief  mtdld  of  Khura- 
san, 168. 
Afauidnd  Khizr,  entitled  Safi-ul-Mulk, 
conspires    against     Malik    Sha'bdn 
and  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarha,  163  ; 
is  pardoned,  166. 
Alawds,  signiflcation  of,  98n. 
Alawds  districts f  Sultan  Ahmad  esta- 
blishes military  posts  in,  121. 
Alawdsi,  signification  of,  99n. 
I    Al^dini  Rdoy  his  rise  to  power,   247 
and  n.,  248,250n.,254n.  ;  campaign- 
ing in  Chanddri  (a.d.    1513),  250; 
his  oppression  of  Muslims  in  Mdl- 
wah, 253;  his  treatment  of  Sult&n 
Mahmud     Khilji,     254      and     n. ; 
Muza£far    XL's   expedition   against, 
255 ;    he    marches    on    Dhdr,    but 
falls  back  on  Ujain,  256 ;  intrigues 
for     relief    of    Mandu,    256;     his 
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Medini  Aftf— cont, 

action  after  Sultin  Mahmiid*8  flight, 

261  ;     his     downfall    (a.d.    1518), 

and  subsequent  career,  262  and  n. ; 

gains  support  for  Rana  Sanka,  274 ; 

present  at  siege  of  Chitdr,  371 ;  his 

death,   262n. ;    his    character    and 

conduct,  247ii.,  250ii.;  some  of  his 

relatives  in  skirmish  with   Musul- 

mans,  272. 
M^rSy  caste  of,  d5n. 
Miwdvy  Sultan  Ahmad  campaigns  in, 

120. 
M€v3di,  Bah^ar  Khan  at,  278,  306. 
Mian,  Malik,  friend  of  MaUk  Baha- 

ud-din,  208. 
^lidn  Bhuwdksh  Lohdni,  wazir  of  Sul- 
tan Sikandar  Lodi  of  Dehh',  108. 
Mian  GhidS'ud-din,  at  Bhardj,  in  the 

reign  of  Mahmiid  III.,  441. 
Mian  Jiu,  Shah  'A'lam  (q.v.)  so  called, 

142. 
Mian  Jiu,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Mah- 

mUd  m.,  441. 
Mian  Manjlah,  Shdh  'A'lam  {q,v.)  so 

called.  138n. 
Midn    Mehtah    Budaiiah,    buried    at 

Gagriin,  867. 
Mikrifj,  Sultan  Bahadar  at  (a.d.  1628), 

339. 
Mir  \\U  Shir,  wazir  of  Sultan  Tdgh- 

lak,  356. 
Mir  'Ali  Shir,  wazir  of  Sultan  Hus^n 

Mirza,  of  Kiiurdsan,  168. 
Mir  Said  'Ali  Hamaddni,  his  school, 

441. 
Mir  Said  Khan,   of  Jdnpdr,  his  son 

Muhamad  first  claimed  to  be  Mahdi, 

240ii. 
Mir  Said  Shah  Kamdl,  of  Batdh,  in 

reign  of  Mahmiid  UI.,  440. 
Mir    Said     Wajih-ud-din    Aaiavi,    of 

Batdh,  in  reign  of  Mahmiid  IIL,  440. 
Mir    Wazir,  Malik,  in    battle    near 

Kaparbanj,  144.         ^ 
Mirdi,  parganah  in   Gddhrah   sarkdr, 

revenue  from,  14. 
Mirdn  Jiu,  gee  Said  Mubarak,  415. 
Mirdddah,  fxirganah  in  Gddhrah  sar- 
kdr, revenue  from,  14  and  7u 
Mirgi,  Bibi,  daughter  of  Jiim  Jiln  of 

Sind,  wife  of  Shuh  'A'lam,  153,  150, 

^ "  " 
loo. 

Mirzd  "A»kari,  driven  out  of  Gujarat, 

394. 
Mirzd   Hinddi,    defeats   Tat4r   Khan 

Lddi  in  Baitinah,  382. 
Mirthah,  parganah  in   N^dr  sarkdr, 

revonuo  from,  15 ;  zaminddrs  of,  serve 

umier  (ihaznuvi  Khun,  15  and  n. 


Mithipur,  a  suburb  of  Ahm 
228. 

Mddudf  son  of  Firoz  Khan, 
Sulttfn  Mnzaffar,  raiaes 
against  Sult^  Ahmad,  88  ; 
his  rebellion  suppressed,  89 
raises  rebellion  in  I'dar  . 
Sultan  Ahmad,  98;  escape 
M(>risah,  95  ;  betrayed  by  R 
I'dar,  he  joins  Shams  Kha 
invited  to  join  confederacy  i 
Sult&n  Ahmad,  100;  eye: 
killed  in  battle,  95. 

Mddud-ul-Mulk,  Malik  Badr- 
so  entitled,  329;  made  T< 
Khto,  329. 

Moghali,  Bibi,  see  Bfbi  Moghali 

Moghals,  inroad  of,  under  Kado 
Hinddstan,  39n. ;  action  wit] 
DehU',89n. ;  they  defeat  Jdm 
king  of  Sind,  348  and  n. ; 
Bahadar  harbours  refugees 
847  and  n.;  invade  Gnjaral 
390,892;  are  driven  out  of 
nit,  893;  length  of  their  o< 
tion,  394. 

Mdghis,  MaUk,  son  of  DiUwar 
and  father  of  Mahmiid  L  of  M 
50n. 

Mdahis,  Malik,  cousin  of  Suite 
snang,  121  and  n. ;  called  also 
Humaiiin,  and  Khin  Jahan 
122;  joins  Sult^  Hoshang, 
poisons  Ahmad  Khin  of  Hi 
122. 

Mohani,    the    wife     of     Bil 
189. 

MdkcU,  Rdnd,  of  Chitur,  defea 
Firds  Khto  of  Ntfgdr,  148n. 

Mdndahf  revenue  from  pai 
of,  9. 

Mdrand,  a  grass  producing  salt, 

Mdrdsah,  a  parganah  of  Gi 
revenue  of,  10;  rebels  at,  9i 
sieged  by  Sultin  Ahmad 
treachery  of  rebels  in,  9^ 
storming  of  (a.d.  1411),  95  ;  I 
Ahmad  and  Sult^  Hosha; 
(A.D.  1416),  101;  Alaf  j 
revolt  against  Sultan  Mahmi 
garha  at  (a.d.  1494),  220  ai 
Sultan  Muzaffar  IL  at,  249 : 
niti  armies  at,  272  and  n.  ; 
Rana  Sanka  at,  275n.;  rebu 
Muzaffar  11.,  276 ;  occupii 
Bahadar  Khan,  327  and  n. 

Mdrbi,  parganah  of,  revenue  fro: 
Ishak  in  revolt  at,  836;  T< 
Khan,  governor  of,  defeat 
Ishiik,  337. 
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Mdr-Imii,  village  in  parganah  of  Si- 
nonli  on  the  Mahindri,  200 ;  other- 
wise called  RasiiUbad  iq.v.),  207; 
Sultlln  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at,  200; 
Muzaffar  11.  at,  245. 

Mdrwdrah,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 
16. 

Mu'aMim  Khdn,  does  homage  to  Bahd- 
dar  Shdh  at  MahmUdlib^,  330. 

Mu^azim  and  ^Axinif  Khnr^s^nis  at  the 
court  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
their  works,  238. 

Mubdrak  Khdn^  son  of  Ahmad  Sh&h, 
joins  the  court  of  Sultan  Mahmiid 
of  Mtilwah,  135 ;  mediates  between 
Sultan  Kutb-ud-di'n  and  Mahmiid 
Khilji  (A.p.  1451),  135. 

Mubdrak  Khan,  brother  of  Muhamad 
Shah  Fariiki,  confined  by  him  at 
Bi^wal,  403  ;  doomed  to  death,  his 
keeper  befriends  him,  404;  killing 
his  infant  nephew,  he  establishes 
his  authority  as  Mublirak  Shah 
(g.v.)t  405. 

Mubdrak  MuHn^  Malik,  entitled  Ifti- 
khir-ul-Mulk,  243. 

Mubdrakf  Sd'idf  see  Said  Mubarak. 

Mubdrak  Shdh,  ruler  of  Burh^piir, 
coins  struck  in  his  name,  405,  410  ; 
protects  'Imad-ul-Mulk  Malik  Jiu, 
409 ;  defeated  at  Dangri ,  he  submits 
to  Sultan  Mahmiid  III.,  410 ;  Daria 
Khin  seeks  aid  from,  419. 

Mubdriz'ul-Mu/k,  title  of  Malik  Hu- 
s6n  Bahmam'  (q.v.),  206. 

Mubdriz-ui'Mulk,  Nizam  Khan  so 
entitled,  329 ;  his  son  Yiisuf, 
331. 

Mufarrah  Sultdni,  Malik,  Nizdm  of 
Gujarat,  58,  73 ;  entitled  Farhat-ul- 
Mulk  Rasti  Khan  (y.r.),  58,  73 
and  n. 

Mughf  Malik,  governor  of  Malwah, 
50n.,  53n. 

Muhdjiz  Khdn,  Jamal-ud-din  Silahdar 
so  entitled,  192;  his  success,  192 
and  n. ;  made  Mustauji  mamdlik, 
192 ;  executes  Bhfm,  Rajah  of 
Jagat,  199;  as  kotwdl,  maintains 
order  in  Ahmadabad,  203 ;  appointed 
wazir,  192,  193«.,  207 ;  strengthens 
fortifications  of  Champanir,  212 
and  n. 

Muhdjiz  /Chdn,  ddroghah  of  Ahmad- 
libad,  receives  the  fugitive  Sultan 
Muhamad  of  Malwah,  245,  247n. 

Muhdjiz  Khdn,  associate  of  Khwijah 
Jah^n,  245n. 

Muhdfiz  Khdn  'J/w,  has  charge  of 
Muhamaddb^,  216. 


Muh^fiz  Khdn  Bakdl  zddah,  friend  of 
'Imlld-ul-Mulk,  at  village  of  Dhan^j, 
330;  in  rebeUion  with  Latff  Khin, 
833,  334. 

Muhdjiz  Khdn,  title  of  Fattd  Jftl, 
409. 

Muhdjiz  Khdn,  Jarji  the  bird-catcher 
(^.v.)  so  entitled  by  Mahmiid  III., 
416,  420. 

Muhamad,  the  Prophet,  disputed  tra- 
dition concerning,  174;  customary 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  285, 
444. 

Muhamad  bin  Sam,  Khwajah  Mu'l'n- 
ud-din  his  chief  adviser,  77 n. 

Muhamad  Ghids,  of  the  Shatari  sect, 
in  reign  of  Mahmud  III.,  441. 

Muhamad  Hasan,  killed  in  campaign 
in  Pal  (cir.  1527),  336. 

Muhamaa  Ikhtidr,  Malik,  refuses  the 
title  of  Kh^n,  228;  abandons  the 
world,  228  ;  becomes  a  Saint,  230 ; 
contest  of  humility  with  Sh^kh 
'A'lam  Shah,  231  and  «. 

Muhamad  Kdld,  son  of  Sultan .  Mah- 
miid Bigarha  and  R^ni  Riip  Man- 
jari,  238. 

Muhamad  Khaidt,  offends  Bahadar 
OOani  and  is  assassinated,  218. 

Muhamad  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
campaigning  against  Dakhinis  in 
Nandarbar,  115;  wins  battle  near 
Oaulati£b^,  115  and  n. ;  takes  pos- 
session of  Sarangpiir,  123 ;  recalled 
from  Sarangpiir,  123  and  n. ;  suc- 
ceeds his  father  as  Sultf&n  ^luhamad 
(q,v.),  129/1. 

Muhamad  Khdn  A'siri,  son  of  *A'dil 
Kh^n  Fdriiki,  assists  'Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Gdwe'li  (A.D.  1527-28),  340 ;  received 
by  Sultan  Bah&dar,  341 ;  joins  Sultan 
Bahadar  at  Dharoli,  344;  marries 
sister  of  Bahar  Jiii,  R^jah  of  Bag- 
lanah,  344 ;  battle  with  Dakhinf 
confederates  in  Burhdnptir,  345 ; 
accompanies  Sultan  Bahddar  into 
Malwah,  350 ;  at  taking  of  Mandii, 
351 ;  leaves  Sultan  Bahadar,  354 ;  is 
entitled  Muhamad  Shah  (9.V.),  355. 

Muhamad  Khilji,  Sultan  of  Malwah, 
his  real  name  S^hib  Khan,  245n. ; 
defeated  by  his  brother  Mahmiid,  he 
flees  for  refuge  to  Muzaffar  II.,  244 ; 
quarrels  with  Mirza  Ibrahim  Khin 
at  Ahmadlibdd,  245;  returns  to 
Malwah,  247  and  n. ;  and  is  defeated 
by  M^dinf  lUd,  248 ;  flees  to  Sultdn 
Sikandar  Lodi ,  and  takes  possession 
of  Chand^i,  250 ;  finally  dafMted, 
he  retires,  252ii. 
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ifuMamad  Lathlacri,  king  <il  the 
Dikhin,  put  td  dntlh  Khvtinh 
J»bin,  2171..,  218. 

Mvhaaiad  Mdh,  Sh^th.  lived  daring 
the  niga  of  Mibmud  I[L.  441. 

MtAamad  MtlkM,  nun  of  Inuid-ul- 
Mulk  A'm'H,  eatilled  Gbizi  Khin, 
235  and  n.;  intri)(ne(  i«  xapport  of 
'A'lam  Khia  the  pretender,  22£il 

Mahamad  Moghai,  Pir,  beaieges  Mnl  - 
Ua,  78 

Muhamiid  Uotim,  enro;  from  Emperor 
HnrndJiin  to  Soltsn  Babjfdar,  375, 
877. 

Muhamad    Nir,    ite    Xdr   MahainBi)    < 
Ehaia 

Muhamad,  Said,  ite  Sii'd  Mnhamad.        ' 

iluhamad,  Shikh,  celled  Sb^kh  Men- 
jbil,  father  of  Sikandar,  author  ol 
tbe  »  Mirat-i-Rihandan,"  50,  454  :  b 
friend  of  the  nalbur  of  "  Tdrikh-i- 
Babiidar  Khahi,"  llt3n. ;  lllirarian  lu 
Humaidn,  al  the  )>lander  of  Sultan 
Babadur'a  ramp,  S'J.  38li :  with 
Ktiiperor  Hamaiuii  at  Mandu.  itlK); 
manager  to  Said  Mubiirnk.  4'>4  :  hi>i 
eareer,5»,00. 

Mainmail,  Svltm,  ami  ul  (iliiaB-ud- 
dfn  Ti%hlak  Sbah,  i^omen  to  tlirone 
or  DehU,  43;  riwalU  KntlaKh  Kbnii. 
4!)  and  n. ;  ({ive«  MaUaU  inlu  t)ie 
uhnrgc  III  'Azi'i  Himifr,  4;l ;  bix 
r^ondact  towards  tbe  amirdn-i-uidafi, 
48ii.;  revirds  'A112  Himar  for  big 
cmeltv,  44,  45;  cxnltn  In  oftice  men 
of  low  birth,  43n.,  iftn. ;  bin  expe- 
dition to  Gujarit,  and  causes  which 
led  In  it,  42  nnd  n.,  4^^,  45;  appoints 
co-r^ent»,4(i ;  inqniren  inio  revenue 
of  Bbariij  and  Kambbujal.  47,  48  ; 
takcH  TOHKOance  lor  revolt,  48;  his 
ojipedition  flijainHl  DC-ugiT  insur- 
KsntH,  4U,  GO  :  whilo  settling  De<>gi'r. 
f^ts  news  of  outbreak  in  Qujnral, 
50  ;  learinK  the  settlement  ol  Df  d- 
Ki'r  inciimplele,  haslenn  to  Bhariij 
to  Happresa  tbe  rovolt  under  Taghi, 
61 ;  follDWfi  Tnghi  to  Ktimhliaiiit, 
SI ;  nnd  to  Asiinal,  52  ;  Rtays  there. 
52;  doleals  TnKhi  at  Karrah-hiti, 
62;  enpanips  by  Ihi-  Sahasi-liDg 
tank,  62,  Hita. :  nnd  sottlon  the 
alTnirs  of  Ciujeriit,  G3  ;  disheartened 
at  stale  of  aSTairs,  S4  and  n. ;  senrls 
to  Dehli  for  officers  and  troopa,  54; 
his  further  designs,  64 ;  spends 
three  years  in  Oajariit,  55  and  n. ; 
nt  Manitnl  and  Tfr(,  55  ;  his  cnm- 
palgD  against  Qirntir,  54, 66  and  n. ; 
tnkon  ill  nt  Oundal,  00;  SDlnmons 


Maiamad,  5a»<bi— eont. 
many  of  hit  people  from  Dehll  I 
Gujarat,  5G;  recoTaring  from  hi 
i1lne<«.  he  marches  against  Tslhal 
r>S,  57;  is  joined  by  Altnn  BthUai 
56;  his  campaign  against  lb*  Sifn 
rahs,  57;  again  falls  ill,  and  3m 
42  and  a.,  67,  55h.,  71  and  ■. ;  b 
chancier,  42. 

.Vuhamail,  SultilH,  of  DebU'.  son  1 
Togblak  Shib,  fort  of  Jifnabgai 
taken  by.  184. 

UuAamad,  Sultdti.  son  ol  Firdi  16g] 
Ink  Shah,  reigni  nitb  his  fatbe 
72 ;  Sees  before  tbe  bamdagdm- 
Firdn(_i.o.  1388),  72.73;  deleate 
Uees  to  S'sgarkot.  7:t :  stm^te  [1 
tbe  throne  betneen  him  and  Ab 
Bakr,  78;  gets  possession  ot  tl 
throne,  68.  78;  sends  Zafar  Efai 
to  Gnjanit  against  Rosti  Kbiu.  6 

74  and  n.,  75n.  ;  honours  ZaI] 
Kban.  75  ;  his  death  and  burial,  & 

75  ;  anarchr  in  kingdom  of  Deb 
slier  his  deatb,  78. 

MuhnniBil  /.,  6'H/lifH,  saniamed  Tati 
Kban  (f.i-.),  son  ot  Zafar  KM 
uscends  the  throne  of  Gnjanit  (a. 
1403),  GS,  81 ;  his  campaign  again 
Nudiit,  81:  mnrcbes  against  Deh 
81  ;  hia  doath,  81  and  n.,  82  and  1 
buried  at  Pattan,  HI;  called  "tl 
Martyred  Lord,"  82 ;  story  of  hi 
and  Sbfkh  Ahmad  Qanjbakbe 
82. 

MuluimadtI.,Sullan,  Muhamad  Kb: 
(q.v.),  son  of  Ahmad  Sh£b,  aacen 
the  throne  ol  Gujarnt,  120 ;  bin  si 
Fateb  Eb^in  (nflcrwerda  Sultan  Ma 
mud  Bfgarba)  burn.  129;  expediti 
against  I'dar,  12S  and  n. ;  campai 
against  Brignr,  130  and  n. ;  evpot 
tiou  against  Cbampanir.  130  and 
abandons  that  place,  and  retires 
Kdthrah,  130  and  n. ;  falls  ill 
Kiltlirab,  130;  diss  A.D.  1451,  18 
another  account  ol  his  death,  H 
134n. ;  Sb^kb  EamiU's  intrig 
with  ftlabmiid  Kliiljf  against.  1! 
140  and  n.;  taking  advice  of 
bakdl,  prepares  to  fty  before  Ma 
mdd  Ehilji,  138;  but  in  poiBOni 
134  and  n.;  his  character,  IS 
married  Bibf  Hogbali,  danjfhl 
of  Jim  Jt!n  o(  Sind,  156 ;  beg 
the  maDsolenra  ot  Sh^kh  Ahtn 
Ganjbakhsh  at  Surkhe'j,  91?i. 

Mvhamad  Slidh,  leader  in  a  reiolt 
"  New  MuiiUmduB,"  89n. ;  ia  ca 
Inred  at  Bantambhdr,  SOn. 
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Muhamad  Shdh,  Moghal  Emporor, 
revenues  of  Gujarat,  up  to  his  time, 
22 ;  land  revenue  under,  5n. 

Muhamad  Shah  A'siri,  Muhamad  Khun 
(9.».)  receives  this  title,  355  ;  nephew 
of  Sultan  Bahadar,  and  king  of 
A'sir  and  Burhanpiir,  391) ;  sent 
against  Bikamajit  Chitdri,  3G1 ; 
returns  to  A 'sir,  368 ;  posted  at 
Barsiah,  363 ;  sent  to  take  Gagnin, 
367  and  n. ;  at  taking  of  Mandisor, 
368:  ordered  to  Chitdr,  369;  sent 
against  Nizam-ul-Mulk  by  Sultan 
Bahadar,  373 :  pursues  Moghals 
from  Gujariit  to  Ujain,  394  ;  remains 
at  Ujain  till  a.d.  1537,  394,  399; 
appointed  heir-apparent  to  Sultan 
Bahadar,  399  and  n. ;  he  confines 
Mahmiid  Khan  nnd  his  brother 
Mubarak  Khun,  at  Biuwnl,  403; 
invited  to  Ahmadabad  by  the 
nobles  on  death  of  Sultan  Bahadar, 
399  ;  pines  for  Sultan  Bahadar,  and 
dies,  402 ;  his  infant  son  placed  on 
throne  of  A' sir,  404. 

\{uhamad  Sfuih  Bahmant,  ruler  of  the 
Dakhin,  169n. 

Muhamad  Shah  Fdruki,  title  of  Mu- 
hamad Shah  A'siri  (v.r.),  as  Sultan 
of  Gujarat,  399. 

Muhutnad  Zamdn  Mirzd,  sa  Zamiin 
Mirza. 

Muhamaddhdti,  Sultan  Muhamad  dies 
at,  75;  Chiimpanir  so  named,  211: 
built  by  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha, 
212  and  n. :  Bahadar  Shah  crowned 
at,  334  and  n. 

Muhib-ui'Muikj  koiwdi  of  Ahmadabad 
under  Muzaffar  11.,  2IK),  313 ;  entitled 
Khan  Jaban  (v-f.)  by  Bahadar  Shah, 
314/1.:  buries  Latif  Khiin,  335;  is 
killed  in  battle,  341. 

MWid-ud-dinf  cousin  of  Sultan  Ahmad, 
said  to  raise  revolt  against  him,  88ra. 

Mu'id-td-Muikf  a  son  of  Shams  Khan 
80  entitled,  329. 

Muin-ud-dm,  Khwdjiih,  chief  adviser 
of  Muhamad  bin  Sam,  77  and  n. ; 
Zafar  Khan  visits  his  tomb  at 
Ajmir,  77  and  n. 

Muin-ud'din  Kazenini,  Mauldnd,  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Bigarha^s  last  visit  to, 
226. 

Mu'tn-'ud-din  Khdn  Afyhdn^  hih  sou 
*Alf  Sher  (9.1'.),  326.  " 

MuHn-ul-Muik^  title  of  Malik  Tiij-ul- 
Mulk  ry.r.),  120. 

Mu^iZ'ud-din,  Sh€kh^  an  official  of  Sul- 
tan Mohamad,  at  Nahrwalah,  47 
imprisoned  by  Taghf,  a  rebel,  50. 


Afu'iz'ud'din  bin  Sdm  (otherwise  Sha- 
hab-ud-din),  becomes  governor  of 
Ghazni.  34  ;  takes  U'ch  from  the 
Karmutians,  34;  subdues  Multan, 
34 ;  threatens  Gujarat,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Bhim  Deo,  35  and  n.;  is 
revenged  on  Bhim  Deo,  35. 

Mujdhid  Khdn^  brother  of  Firdz 
Khan,  seizes  the  government  of 
Nigdr,  148 ;  attacked,  he  takes 
refuges  with  Sultan  Mahmud  Khilji, 
148. 

Mujdhid  Khdn,  son  of  Khiidawand 
Khan,  murders  Kaisar  Kban  (a.d. 
1480},  206. 

Mujdhid  Khdn,  eldest  son  of  Malik 
Lfidan  so  entitled,  225 ;  has  charge 
of  Dili,  338:  called  Bhalim  (the 
corpulent),  338r.,  356n. ;  sent  to 
town  of  Ousa,  345 ;  with  expedition 
against  Rantambhdr,  373 ;  in  battle 
at  Dahiir,  417 ;  takes  his  turn  in 
charge  of  Mahmud  III.,  423;  effect 
of  Shuja-ul-Mulk*s  joke  about, 
424  ;  assists  Mahmiid  III.  to  regain 
his  liberty,  425;  Tatl^r-ul-Mulk  his 
wazitf  424 ;  his  army  and  jdqir^ 
424. 

Mujdhid-ui'Muikf  in  skirmish  with 
Rajputs,  272 ;  does  homage  to  Ba- 
hlidar  Khan  at  Nahrwalah,  328; 
three  of  his  sons  receive  titles, 
329.  330;  brother  of  Mujahid  Khan, 
in  battlu  at  Dahur,  417;  takes  his 
turn  in  charge  of  Mahmiid  IIL, 
423 ;  usHfBts  Mahmud  IIL  to  regain 
bis  liberty,  425  ;  his  army  and  jdffir, 
424. 

Mukarrah,  M(dik,  with  Sultan  Ahmad 
at  Surangpiir,  108n. ;  sent  to  take 
tribute  from  Bir  Rai  of  I'dar,  112ii.; 
with  expedition  against  Dakhinis, 
115. 

Mukarrih  A'Adn,  brother  of  Ikhtiar 
Khan,  356. 

Mukhitt  door-keeper  to  Shah  'A'lam, 
154. 

Mukbil  Khdn,  brother  of  Ikhtiar 
Khan,  brings  Mahmiid  Khan  to 
Ahmadabad,  404 ;  his  surveillance 
of  Mahmiid  III.,  407;  executed, 
A.D.  1537,  408 ;  his  son  Lad  Khin 
(7.1'.),  407. 

Mukbil^  Malik i  personal  slave  of  Sul- 
tan Muhamad  Shah,  43n. ;  son  of  a 
musician,  appointed  Ndzim  of  Gu- 
jarat, 42  ;  plundered  by  the  amir-i* 
nadagdn,  42,  45  and  n. 

Mukhlis-nl'Mulk,  sent  against  rebels 
in  Sdrath  (a.d.  1416),  102. 
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MukhliS'Ul'MuUc,  kotwcU  of  Dftf,  co- 
operates   in     expedition      against 

MaUk-ut-Tujjar  (a.d.  1431),  117. 
Mukhlis-ul'Alufk  and  his  son  killed  in 
battle  near  Daulatabad  (a.d.  1528), 
341. 
Miii  Chandj  record  keeper,  Vd. 
Miil  Rdj\  Sdlankhi  ruler  of  Gnjarlit, 

27  ;    his    extraordinary   birth,   27 ; 

reason   for  his  name,  27 ;  obtains 

the  Raj  of  Gujarat,  27. 
i/tt/rf,  brother  of  Malik  Strang,  238. 
MuUr,  fort  of,  14;  Sultan  Bahddar  at, 

344. 
MtUh&,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7 ;  united 

to  Khand^sh,  20. 
Muliah,  the  citadel  of  Chdmpanir  so 

called,  392,  420. 
Mu/k'giriy  the  practice  of,  22  and  n. 
Muild  Mahmmi  Munshi,  offending  Em- 
peror Humaitln,  he  flees  to  Sultan 

Bahadar,  and  is  made  munshif  380 ; 

his  discourteous  letter  to  Humaitin 

in  name  of  Sultdn   Bahadar,  880, 

877,381. 
Afultdn,  Sultdn  Mahmifd   of   Ghaznf 

invades    Gujarat   by   ^way   of,   28; 

subdued     by    Shah&b-ud-din,    34 ; 

rebellion    against   ^Ala-ud-din    at, 

3i)n.;  boats  from,  56;  besieged  by 

Pir   Muhamad   Moghal,   79;  ruled 

by  Arab  princes,  406/1. 
Munir   Suttdni,   Matik,    ^-ith    Sultdn 

Ahmad  at  Sarangpiir,  108 ;  and  in 

Gilwara,  121. 
Mmjpur,  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 

16. 
Munkd,    Rajah    of,    supports     Latif 

Khan   against   his   brother    Sultan 

Sikandar,  308  and  n. 
Muryh-dirah,  village   of.  Prince  Latff 

Khan  died  at,  335. 
Musa  Khan,  governor  of  Mandii,  85 

and   n.,    iiijn. ;     assumes   authority 

over  Malwah,  but  flees  before  Alp 

Khun  and  Ahmad  Khan,  85  and  n. 
Musd   Khdn,  leader   of  the   Fiilddis, 

and  disciple  of  Said  Mubarak,  453. 
MusOf     Mauldndy     ambassador    from 

Sultan  Hoshang  to  Sultan  Ahmad, 

105. 
il/u5ca/ =Maskat  (^.r.),  18, 
Music,  in  Gujarat,  under  Daria  Khan, 

411  andn. 
Muskets,  used  in  the  defence  of  Mdra- 

sah,    94 ;    used    by    Muhamadans, 

135,  141,  190n.  ;  httle  used  by  Hin- 

diis,  190  and  n. 
Mustafa,    Malik,    created    Sarandaz 

Khan,  329. 


Mustafa  Bumu  at  IXif ,  847. 

Mustafabdd,  building    of,   189 
192n. ;    yearly     Tisited     bj 
Mahmiid  Bigarha,  201,  216. 

Muzaffar  Khan,  title  of  Zafi 
(^.r.),  74w. 

Muzaffar  ATAan, governor  of  CI 
in  battle  nearKaparbanj,  14 

Muzaffar  KkdfL,  taken  prisoi 
beheaded  at  Kaparbanj,  145 

Muzaffar,  Malik,  is  made  Aaa< 
329:  his  son  entitled  S 
Khdu,  329. 

Muzaffar,  Prince,  for  Ahmad 
Mahmtid  Bigarha,  201ii. 

Muzaffar  Skdh,    Saltan    of   C 
Zafar  Khan  (^.r.)  aasomea  t 
61,  71fi.,  82a.,  84  and  n.  ;  hi 
paign  against  Alp  Khan,  84 ; 
appoints     Nasrat    Khan    m 
Dhar,  84  and  n. ;  frustrates 
signs  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Jon] 
Dehli,  85;  releases  Alp  Kh 
restores  him  to  power,  85 
his   campaign   against    Kaxx 
(A.D.     1407),    86;     seeks    I 
from   Shekb   Kasim,  86 ;    re 
of  the   KoliH  of  Asawal,    8 
advice  to   Ahmad   Khi£n,   8 
death  (a.d.  1410),   86  ;    bu: 
Pattan,   87 ;    length    of    his 
87n. ;     patronizes    Shckh    I 
128n.:    Sultan  Bahadar  vis 
tomb  of,  at  Pattan,  339.' 
Muzaffar  II.,    Sultan,   Khalil 
(9.V.),    son    of    Mahmiid    Bi 
ascends  the  throne  of  Guja 
243 ;  receives  embassy  from 
244  and  n. ;  list  of  presents 
mail  ShiUi,i247 ;  founds  Daub 
244  and  n. ;  receives  fugitive 
Muhamad  of  Malwah,  245  ; 
by  'A'dil  Khan  at  Mdr  Imli 
his   expedition  to  restore  h 
Malwah,  248,  250;  reasons 
expedition  to  Malwah,  250, 
punitive    campaign    againat 
249;    the    tribute    receiyed 
rdar,  250ii. ;  builds  fort  at  j 
250 ;  visits  Dhir,  251 ;  visit 
warah    (a.d.    1518),    251; 
Bihar    Mai   of  I'dar,    252, 
amirs  of  Malwah  flee  to  hii 
Me'dim'  Rao,  253 ;  Sultan  M 
Khilji  takes  refuge  with,  2i 
expedition  to  Malwah  again 
dini  Rao,  255;  recites  fatiA 
Sultan  Ibrahim  Lddi,  256 ;  b 
Mandii,  256;    restores  Malt 
Sultin  Mahmiid   Khilji,   25$ 
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who  returns  to  him  the  sword-belt 
of  SultiinEatb-ad-din.  260;  enter- 
tained at  Mandu  by  Snlt&n  Mahmiid 
Elhilji,  260 ;  takes  leuye  of  him  at 
IMdiah,  263;  his  visits  to  I'dar, 
263  and  n. ;  sends  force  to  protect 
Mandii  from  Rana  Sanki,  264  ;  ex- 
pedition to  I'dar  (A.D.  1519),  264 
and  11.,  263r.  ;  expedition  against 
R&nii  Sanka,  271 ;  receives  tribute 
from  Rana  Sank^,  275  and  ;i.  ;  re- 
builds fort  of  Morasah  (a.d.  1524), 
276  ;  his  wife,  Bibi  Rani,  dies,  276  ; 
offends  Bahddar  Khan,  277 ;  prays 
for  rain  successfully,  279 ;  his  health 
fails,  279-80;  visits  Barodah,  his 
father's  tomb  at  Ahmadab^,  and 
Ghatmanddl,  280;  his  death  and 
burial  (a.1).  1526),  281,  91n.,  307, 
827ii.;  length  of  his  reign,  281. 

His  character,  63, 286, 300 ;  effects 
of  his  clemency,  295 ;  prudent,  not 
parsimonious,  290;  his  charity, 
292 ;  his  objection  to  intoxicants, 
283-84,  289;  his  attitude  towards 
holy  men,  284 ;  his  feasts  in  honour 
of  the  Prophet's  birthday,  285, 
444 ;  becomes  acquainted  with 
Sh^kh  Jiii,  284 ;  but  offends  him, 
297;  by  a  vision  he  is  reconciled 
to  Sh^kh  Jiu  and  by  him  restored 
to  health,  298-300 ;  his  calligraphy, 
288  and  n. ;  his  proficiency  as  a 
swordsman,  292;  and  as  an  archer, 
wrestler,  &c.,  293;  as  a  musician, 
294 ;  his  policy  as  to  allowances, 
291  and  n. ;  his  system  of  financial 
officers,  113;  anecdotes  concerning 
him,  281  e/  »eq. ;  a  mishap  at  bath, 
287 ;  story  of  him  and  Malik  Alia- 
hiah,  284-^5  ;  puts  to  death  Malik 
Kdbi,  297  ;  patronizes  Jam  Firoz  of 
Sind  and  his  rival  Salah-ud-din, 
343n. ;  his  family,  300  ;  he  appoints 
Sikandar  Khan  heir-apparent,  300 
and  n.,  303. 

Muzaffar,  Sultan,  title  of  Daria  Kh4n's 
puppet  (▲.D.  1543),  417. 

Muzaffar  III.,  Su/tdn,  last  king  of 
Gujarat,  revenues  of  Gujarat  under, 
5 ;  provision  for  expenditure  under, 
7. 


N. 


Ndbtah,  Tillage  near  Bat6h,  held  in 

rir  by  Bahidar  Khib,  801. 

rt,  R^nd  Slmkii  encamps  at,  278. 


Nad£ii 


Ndddt  {=Ndud6d),  a  tarkdr  of  Gu- 
jarat, 7;  revenue  from,  13;  cam- 
paign of  Sultan  Muhamad  Shah 
(T^tar  Kh^)  against,  81;  Tiri, 
Rajah  of,  100;  rebellion  in,  sup- 
pressed (a.d.  1416),  102;  ravaged 
by  Sultdn  Ahmad  (a.d.  1432),  118  ; 
Sultan  Ahmad  leaves  *Ain-ul-Mulk 
in  charge  of,  120n. ;  Sultan  Kutb- 
ud-din  at  (a.d.  1457),  151 ;  Rdjah 
of,  waits  on  Sultan  Bah&dar  (a.d. 
1527\  338, 389n. 

Ndgarkdt  (Kanyrd),  Sultan  Fir6z 
captures  fort  of,  57. 

Ndffisar,  a  port  of  Sdrath,  9. 

Nagiixah,  garden  of,  by  Sultan  Kutb- 
ud-din,  147. 

Ndgdr,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  6 ;  ta^cdu- 
hah  of  city  of,  revenue  from,  15; 
lands  in  settled  on  Rajpifts,  15; 
sarkdr  of,  united  to  A'jmir,  20 ;  re- 
storation of  city  of,  15;  Shams 
Khan  made  governor  of,  83  ;  Sultan 
Ahmad's  campaign  in  (a.d.  1416), 
lOOn. ;  another  campaign  in  (a.d. 
1433),  120;  Fir6z,  son  of  Shams 
Khan  Dindani,  governor  of,  121, 
148 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khiljfs  cam- 
paign against,  148  and  n. ;  attacked 
by  Rana  Kdmbha,  148;  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din  sends  army  to  relief  of; 
battle  near,  149 ;  again  attacked  by 
Rana  Kumbha  (a.d.  1457),  151. 

Nahrwdlahy  ancient  name  of  Pattan, 
25,  74,  75 ;  the  A'dinah  masjid  in, 
88 ;  its  ruins  attest  its  former 
splendour,  88  and  n. ;  abundance  of 
marble  used  at,  38 ;  invaded  by 
Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni  (a.i>. 
1025),  28 ;  Kutb-ud-dfn  Aibak's  ex. 
pedition  against  (a.d.  1193),  85; 
Malik  Mukbil  escapes  to,  42,  45; 
Sultan  Muhamad  at,  46;  Taghf 
the  rebel  at,  52 ;  Zafar  Khdn 
returns  to,  76 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi- 
garha  at  (a.d.  1481),  206;  Bahadar 
Khan  receives  homage  at  (a.d. 
1526),  327and  n.,  328. 

iV(tiAru;a>aA=Nahrwalah  {q.vJ),  25. 

Ndkat,  ancestor  of  Sadhiiran  (^.v.), 
68. 

^akkhds,  slave  market  duet,  8  and  n. 

Na'ichah,  village  near  Mandif,  261, 
856n. ;  Sultan  Ghilis-ud-din  at, 
208;  Sult<Ui  Bahidar  encamps  at, 
351. 

Nandarbdr,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7; 
united  to  Khtod^sh,  20 ;  pargtmah 
of,  revenue  from,  14 ;  dependency  of 
Gujarat,    mvaded  by  Rijah  'A'dU 
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Kb&n  (a.d.  1394),  7(i;  Xnsi'r  Khin 
in,  lOOn.,  102;  Snllan  Alimad 
marches  ngainst  Nasi'r  Khiu  in 
(i.D.  U16),  99,  100  ;  Kiahi  or  Jhd- 
lanar  plunders  Tillages  of.  115; 
Sultin  Ahmad  joias  Mubamad 
Khan  al,  118;  Sultan  MnhmUd  Bi- 
garha  at,  176,  17Gn.,  178,  231; 
'Aziz-ul-Mulk,  governor  of,  21ii[ 
Lati'f  Khia  in  rebellion  in,  308, 334 ; 
SuUin  Bahadar  at,  341. 

tiand-iail,  (or  Shoahl-bandar  (g.v.), 
18n. 

Nar  SiagA  Ded,  brother's  non  to  Man 
Singh,  Rajah  of  OwAhar,  343 ;  takaa 
ear  rice  under  Sultan  Bahadar.  844 
and  R. ;  entitled  Khanha  Rajah,  in 
charge    o[    Champiinir,    890;    hts 


on  banks  of  (l.u.  IMG),  47  ;  Sultan 
Mohamad  cncampn  on  banks  of, 
near  Bbanij,  61. 

Maridd,  rerenae  from  pargawih  of, 
9;  toon  in  Gujarat,  pun  on,  423; 
rebein  at.  88;  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji  at,  13Rn. ;  Bftbadar  Shah  at 
{A..a.  1526),  380. 

Natir  K&dn  FdrUki,  son  of  MaUlt 
Rdjah,  mler  of  Khrind^ah,  lOOn., 
101,  'i'22n, ;  married  dnaghter  of 
Diliiivar  Khan,  father  of  Sultnu  Ho- 
shang  of  Malnab,  lil2n. ;  inradflH 
Gujarat  (a.d.  141G),  lOOn..  101; 
seiies  fort  of  Thalnir,  lOln. :  de- 
feated, bo  anrrenders  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  102;  joina  Kanha  in  re- 
bellion against  Sulliin  Abmnd.  116, 

■    126ii. :  his  character.  lOln. 

Nasir  Kidn,  son  of  Mmallar  II.,  ;W0  ; 
succeeds  bis  brother.  Sultan  Sikan- 
dar,  on  Ibrone  of  Gujarol  (a.u.  1626) 
us  Mahmiid  Shah  II.  (^.t',).  312, 
318. 


A'orir,    J/(i/ii-= Rdjah     'A'dil    Khiin 

(V"-).  "■ 
iVMfr    .SAri'/i,     enlitlod      Wubari^t-ul- 

Maih^A.D.  1511),  24!). 
y<lfi'r-uil-dm,  Su/ldn,  tille  assomed  by 

Kho»riiKbHn(7..;.),  41. 
Ndtir-ud-dia.  Sahdn,  title  assumed  bj 

Malik  Afghan,  50  and  n.,63n. 
iVainV-m/-rfin    Mvhaniud    Shah,    royal 

title  of  Titir  Khan  {q.v.),  81  and  n. 
Ndtir-iid-din,  title  of  Sultan  Ahmad. 


{  Ndtir-ud-dia,  SuUdn,  bod  of  Solt 
GhidB-nd-di'n  of  Mdlwab,  anapsat 
of  killing  bis  tatber,  221  and  i 
some  of  bis  ladies  in  tbs  bands 
Silhadi'  Piirbiah,  366r. 

Ndiir-ai-MvIk,  is  created  Kntl»| 
Khin,  829. 

Ndair-id-MuO:.  title  beatoired  on  s 
of  Kullagh  Khan,  829. 

Notir-vJ-Malk,  drires  'A'latn  Kb 
and  Darid  Khdn  out  ol  Oojan 
436. 

Ndiir-ul-MiUk,  his  brotbsr  Abd  R 
Khan  (9.i'.>,  129. 

IVdtir-tttMvlk,  title  given  to  AbU  J 
Gujardti,  437. 

Ndsirdbdd  (or  SamdaA),  parganak 
Godhrah  larkdr,  revenue  from, 
aodn. 

Natrat  Khrin  Jd/^ari,  commands  e 
pedition  against  Gujarat.  37 ;  bq 
presses  sedition  in  Jlnllac,'  89f 
engaged  against  the  Mogbils  and 
I  Kador,  39n. ;  troops  revolt  againi 
33n. ;  killed  at  siege  of  Rantambh' 
{eir.  1301),  89n. 

iVosrof  A'Adn,  reputed  brolber  of  S» 
tan  Muzaffar,  84n. ;  by  bim  mai 
ruler  in  Dbar  (A.1J.  1407),  f 
85n. 

NaaraUai-ilulk,  tille  of  MaUk  Shai- 
329. 

Nasrui-ttl-MvIk,  appointed  to  coi 
mand  in  I'kar,  253n.  ;  repalseB  R 
Mai  in  Pattan,  263ii. ;  supersed 
in    Idar   by   N'izBm-ul.MDlk,    2i 

A'o'u'/'irf=Nadot(9.K.J. 

Nnuros   B^,    envoy    from    Emper 

Humaidn  to  Sultan  Bahadar,  S77. 
Nittoduayar  (or  Itldmnagar),  larkdr 

Gujarat,  7,  21 ;  oTerruD  by  the  Ja 

in  reign  of  Emperor  'A'lamgir,  2 

toRnof  =  Dilnarah(9.u.),837;Iahi 

in  revolt  at,  336 ;  Snltan  Bahadag 

nrmj    encamped     at     (i-D.     1521 

337, 
ffdiim,  bis  duties,  22n. 
Naiulc    Uiihr,    concubine    of    Snlti 

Sikandnr,    her    beauty,    and    fal 

815. 
ytffu   {  =  Fegii),  port   of   the  Arab 

tributan-  to  Gujarat,  18. 
"  jV'ib     lUHtufHidna,"     seditions     oh 

racter  of,  48n.;  revolt  of ,  S9n. 
NitAda,    Malik,    watir    of    Alahmi 

Shah  Bahmani,  169  and  n. 
Nizdm    'All    Khalifah,    wazir  of  En 

peroc    Babar,    adopts    'A'lam  Kh: 

Lddi,  367. 
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Nitdm  Khaiy  has  charge  of  Rii^al 
PaUf,  209,  211. 

Nitdm  Khdn,  a  son  of  Khurram  Khdn 
so  entitled,  329;  entitled  Mnbdriz- 
iil-Malk,829. 

Nizdm,  Maliky  entitled  Mukhtas-nl- 
Mulk,  in  battle  near  Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Nizdm  Shah,  mlers  of  Ahmadnagar 
first  so  called  under  Sultan  Babd- 
dar  (A.D.  1532),  354,  855n. 

Nizdm  Shdh  Ahmadnagari,  see  Ahmad 
Kh^  Bhairi,  221n. 

Nizdm  Shdh  Bhairi,  pays  tribute  to 
Gujarat,  19. 

Nizdm  Shdh  Bahmani,  son  of  Humaiiin 
Shih,  king  of  the  Dakhin,  175  and 
n. ;  seeks  aid  of  Mahmiid  Bigurha 
against  Mahmiid  Khilji,  175,  17(Jn. : 
again  assisted  by  Mahmiid  Bigarha 
against  Mahmiid  Khilji,  178  and 
II.;  treaty  of  peace  with  Mahmiid 
KhilJK  17ftn.;  defeats  Rana  Sanka 
at  Ahmadnagar,  234. 

yizdm  Shdhi  dynasty,  fomided  by 
Ahmad  Khan  Bhairi.  221m.i;  rose 
on  ruins  of  Bahmanf  dynasty,  355 
and  n. ;  title  of  Shah  bestowed  on 
kings  of,  by  Sultan  Bahadar  (a.d. 
1532),  354,  355ii. 

Sizdm-ud'din,  Mauldnd,  governor  of 
I>ei5gir,  48,  49n. ;  impriKoned  by 
rebels,  49  and  n. ;  dismissed  from 
office  by  Sultan  Firoz,  57  and  n. 

Nizdm-ud-din,  8^H, negotiated  treaty 
on  behalf  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji , 
150n. 

Nizdm-ui-Mu/k,  the  author  of  tho 
«•  Majma-i-Wasiyi,"  33n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mutk,  Ndzim  in  (vujarat 
(cir.l348),42. 

Nizdm-ui'Muik,  wazir,  at  siege  of  M(i- 
nisah,  94;  sent  against  rebels  (a.d. 
1413),  96,  97. 

Nizdm-td-MuUc,  see  Hus^n  Bahmani, 
Malik. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk  BaAn= Ahmad  Khan 
Bhairi  (^.t?.)»  224  and  n.  See.  also 
Niziim  Shah. 

Nizdm-ul'Mulk  Ahmadnagari,  Khush- 
Kadam  seeks  his  assistance  against 
Bahddar  Khtin,  318n. ;  in  confodo- 
racy  with  rulers  of  the  Dakhin, 
defeats  Im^d-ul-Mulk  Oaweli,  340 
and  n. ;  Dakhini  confederacy  de- 
feated by  Sultan  Bahadar,  341 : 
submits  his  dispute  to  Sultan  Ba- 
hidar,  342,  343n. ;  failing  in  his  en- 
gagements, in  again  attacked  by 
Soltin  Bahildar,  844;   defeated   in 


Nizdm-ul'Mulk  Ahmadnagari — cent. 
Burhiinpiir,  345;  receives  title  of 
"'  Shdh  ^  from  Sultan  Bahddar,  354, 
355n.,  374;  visits  Sultdn  Bahddar, 
355 :  Sultan  Bahddar^s  campaign 
against,  373 ;  submits  to  the  Sulti&n, 
374. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk  Ghdri,  flees  from  the 
Dakhin  and  joins  himself  to  Mah- 
miid Khilji,  175  and  n. 

Nizdm'ut'Alulk  Suftdni,  amir  of  Mu- 
zaffar  II.,  sent  to  report  on  DiU- 
warah,  251 ;  Rdi  Singh  of  Nalchah 
his  brother,  251 ;  his  victory  near 
Mandii  (a.d.  1513),  252. 

Ndu'dnagar,  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 

Nou'idt,  chief  of,  submits  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  VJlti. 

Xur  Ataiik,i>a\aro  of,  near  Rasiilabad, 
154  and  n. 

Xur  Muhftmad  Khalil,  envoy  from 
Sultun  Bahadar  to  Emperor  Hu- 
maiiin, 376,  377 ;  sent  to  decoy  the 
Kapidn  of  Firangis  at  Dili,  395. 

\uwdb  A'a/»iVi6. marches  against  Dili, 
379. 


O. 


Oke'/nandti/n  Sultan  Mahmu'd  Bigarha 

in,  195}t. 
O'klesar,  parganoh  in   Bhariij  sarkdr, 

revenue   from,    13;     town    on    the 

Narbadab,  three  kos  from  BhartSj, 

Alp  Khan's  house  at,  430. 
O'ikah,  explanatiou  of.  In. 
O'rhdr  (or  0' fpdr), pargancdt  inBhanij 

sarknr,  revenue  from,  13. 
Orw<Mc=Hurmaz  (g.r.),  18. 
Ousd,  town  of,  Mujahid  Kha'n  sent  to, 

345. 


P. 


Pughars,  race  of,  195/1. 

Pdiks,  at  the  siege  of  Tambol,  119, 

125»i. 
Pdindah   Khan    Afghan,   envoy   from 

Jonpiir    to     Bahndar     Khdn,    319 

and  n. 
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Pdlf  states  incladed  in  the  temif 
277fi. ;  lUjah  of,  Khnsh-KAdam 
seeks  his  assistance  against  Baha- 
dar  Khdn  (a-D.  1526),  3l8n. ,  826n. ; 
Bhim,  Rajah  of  (a.d.  1527),  885 
and  n. ;  Rai  Singh,  Rajah  of  (dr. 
1527),  335n, ;  U'di  Singh,  R^jah  of 
(A.D.  1531),  353  and  n. 

Pdtanpur^  parganah  in  Pattan  tarkdr, 
revenue  from,  11. 

Pdndru,  village  in  parganah  of  S^- 
nonli.  Saltan  Ahmad  at,  96. 

Pdnipat,  Tatdr  Khan  at  (nV.  1397), 
78 ;  Ikbdl  Kh^n  takes  fort  of  (ctV. 
1397),  78 ;  Sultdn  Ibrahim  opposes 
Emperor  Babar  at  (a.d.  1525),  278, 
319  ;  Bahadar  Khan  at  (a.d.  1525), 
278.  319,  321. 

Patijdb,  inroad  of  Moghals  through, 
under  Kadur,  39n. 

Pardnttj,  a  parganah  of  Gujarat,  10 
and  n. :  Qujarati  army  at  (a.d. 
1520),  270,  271. 

Paras  y?aw=Prithi  Raj  Ty.v.),  347»i. 

Parbhdi-bandar  (or  Birhanai-)^  port  of 
the  Arabs,  tributary  tn  Oujarit, 
18. 

Parganahs  of  Gujarat,  revenues  of, 
9-16. 

Parindahf  city  in  country  of  Khwajah 
Jahan,  destroyed  by  Malik  Amin, 
345. 

ParA:o7aA= outer  gate,  370. 

Parmdr^  or  "  bird-catcher,"  41n. 

Patdi,  AaV=Rawal  Fatal  (y.r.),  210, 
211. 

Pdtan\  village  in  parganah  of  Biram- 
gaon.  battle  at,  409  and  n. 

Pdthari^  fort  of,  taken  by  Dakhini 
confederacy,  341 ;  taken  by  Niz^m- 
ul-Mulk  Ahmadnagari,  344;  be- 
sieged by  Sultan  Babadar,  346. 

Pattan  (or  Ajhddhan)  in  Panjab, 
Shekh  Farid  Shakarganj  Chfshti 
buried  ut,  126  and  n. 

Pattan,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujarat,  7,  21 ; 
parganahs  in  sarkdr  of,  11 ;  city  of, 
founding  of  (a.d.  747),  25,  26  and 
n. ;  anciently  called  Anhalwarah  or 
Nahrwdlah,  25,  26  ;  abundance  of 
trees  near,  2 ;  revenues  of  city  of, 
11 :  value  of  tankchah  in,  11  ;  city 
of,  made  the  cn]>ital  of  Gujarat,  25, 
2Gw. ;  taken  by  Sultan  Mahmild  of 
Ghazni  (a.d.  1025).  28 ;  country 
round  ravaged  (a,d.  1297),  37': 
Zafar  Khun  at  (a.d.  1391-92),  74, 
75 ;  Shekh  Ahmad  Ganjbakhsh  at, 
9l7i. ;  Sh^kh  Burhan  settles  in, 
128n. ;     Tatar    Khan    joins    Zafar 


PattcM — cont. 
Khan  at,  78 :  Saltan  Mahmdd  fleet 
before  Ti'miir  to,   79  and  n, :  Sahin 
Muham^d  Shi£h  (Tatar  Kh^)  buried 
at  (A.D.  1403),  81  ;  Sultan  Mnzaffar 
buried   at  (a.i>.    1410),   87 ;  SahiB 
Mabmud    Bigarha'fi     last    yiait   to 
(a.d.     1510),     226;     'Ain-ul-MuIL 
goTernor  of,  249;    subuh  of,  Malik 
'Ai'n-ul-Mulk      and      Fateh     KiUa 
jdgirddrs  of,  270 ;  held   by   Yidgtfr 
Nasir  Mirza  for  Emperor  Homiidn, 
392,  393n. ;  retaken  by   Snitan  Ba- 
hadar (A.D.  1535),  393. 
Pattan   Z>i'ii,    a    port    in    Sorath,  9; 
Hindil  superstition  at,   197  and  n. ; 
Zafar  Khan   takes    fort    of,  8O11.: 
supplies    ships   to   Sultan   Ahmad, 
117 ;  Sultan  Bahadar  at,  337. 
Paydg  Dds^    joins    rebellion    against 

Sultan  Ahmad  (a.d.  1410).  88. 
Pe^=Nega  (q  i\),  18. 
Persian     merchants,     appeal     against 

custom  dues,  355. 
Peshkask,  signification  of,  99n. 
PhurDifd,  Hdjah,  Rajah   of  Kanauj, 
lord  paramount  of  Hindustan,  exacts 
tribute  from  chiefs  in  Gujarat,  24 
and  fi. ;  puts  to  death  Si  want  Sii^h, 
24  and  n. 
Pidrahf   servant   of   Sultan    Mahmud 
in.,  and  father  of   Burhan   (q.v.\ 
445. 
"  Pill/*  intoxicants  so  called,  284,289. 
Pipldd,  a  parganah    of   Gujarat,  r«- 

venue  of,  10. 
Pir  JiUf  son  of  Darii  Khan,  wounded 

in  battle  near  Bfr,  873. 
Pir  Muhamad,  Malik,  groom  of  cham- 
ber to  Sultan  Sikandar,  810 ;   killed 
by  Malik  Bahadar  (a.d.  1526),  311. 
Pir  Muhamadf  of  Batoh,  in  reigo  of 

Mahmiid  HI.,  440. 
Pithdr,  Rdjah,  a  Chawarah   ruler  of 

Gujardt,  26  and  n. 
Pitldd,  revenue  from  parganah  of,  9. 
Portuguese,  ports  of,  tributary  to  Ghi- 
jarat,  revenue  from,  17fi.,  18 ;  de- 
feated by  Malik  Aiaz  (a.d.  1507), 
222  and  n. ;  some  of  them  captured 
and  conyerted  at  Did  (a.d.  1528), 
339   and   n. ;    their  attack  on  Din 
(a.d.  1533),  368.  See  also  Europeans, 
Firangis. 
Pramdr,  or  Parwdri,  41  and  n. 
Prithi   Rdj,   called  also  Paras   Ram, 
347n. ;     nephew    of    Rdnd    Sanka, 
takes  service  under  Sult^  Bahlldar 
(A.D.  1529),  344  and  n. ;  as  lUiah  of 
Diingarpiir,  waits  on  Sultan  BaliA- 
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Prithi  Rdj — cont. 

dar  at  SamUh,  347 :  submits  to  the 
SuItiCn  ^▲.D.  1531),  347n. ;  bis  son's 
coDTcrsioD,  847  and  n. ;  Bagar  di  Tided 
between  bim  and  his  brother  Chaga, 
848;  Sanilah  ^ven  to  his  son  by 
Saltan  Bahadar,  848  and  n. 

Prophet,  The,  see  Muhamad. 

Pudr  Rajah,  see  Phur  Deo,  24n. 

Ihmamd  (?  Bianama  in  Persian  Gulf), 
port  of  the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gu- 
jartCt,  18. 

Punjd,  son  of  Ran  Mai,  Rajah  of  I'dar, 
conspires  against  Sultan  Ahmad, 
100  :  submits  to  Sultiin  Ahmad  (a.]>. 
141C),  102;  Sultan  Ahmad*s  cam- 
paign against,  llOn.  :  his  death 
^A.D.  1428),  111,  12r>«. 

Pvnjd  Hdthdr,  zaminddr  of  I'dar,  16. 

Pdruhs,  or  suburbs  of  Ahmadtiba'd,  8 
and  n. 

Puran  Mal^  son  of  Silhadi  Rajput,  in 
arms  against  Sultan  Bahadar,  361. 

Pur-bandar,  i\  port  in  Sorath,  9; 
/Htthdft  stone  found  at,  in. 


R. 


Rddhanpur,  /wrgantthf   revenue  from, 

16 ;   Ban  Raj,   founder  of    Pattnn, 

brought  up  at,  25. 
ttdt  Bir,  son  of  Piinja,  Rajah  of  I'dar, 

expedition    of    Sultan     Muhamad 

against,  129n. 
Rdi  Bihdrd,   Zafar  Khan's  campaign 

against  dependency  of,  76  and  ;i. 
Rdi  Mai,  nephew  of  Bhim  Rao,  ousts 

Bihar  Mai  and  takes  possession  of 

I'dar,   252  and   m.  ;    contends   with 

army  of  Muzaffar  II.,  253  and  n. ; 

driTen   out    of    Tdar,    2o3n.,    265; 

sacks  Pattan   district  (a.d.    15 Id- 
le), 268n. 
Rdi  Pithdrd,  son  of  Me  dim'  Rao,  has 

command   of    Mandii,   256  and  n. ; 

killed  in  taking    of    Mandii    (a.d. 

1618),  262. 
Rdi  Rdidn,  in  the  conspiracy  against 

Sultan  Mahmiid  Bigarha  (a!d.  1 480), 

202  and  ii. 
Rdi  Rdidn,  Eombh^  Gohfl  so  entitled 

(A.D.  1526),  329. 
Rdi  Singh,   of   Na'lchah,    brother   of 

Nizlbn-iU-Mulk,  251. 


Rdi  Singh,  Rdjah  of  Pdl,  Bah^ar 
Shah's  campaign  against,  336  and 
n.;  killed  in  battle  (cir.  1527), 
335n.,  336n. ;  his  son  submits  to 
Bahadar  Shah,  336ii. 

Rdiat,  Malik,  son  of  Muj^hid-ul- 
Mulk,  created  Nasir  Kh^  (a.d. 
1526),  330. 

Raiddn,  possibly  =  Jfim  Jiin  {q.v,\ 
153n. 

Rdisin,  residence  of  Silhadi  Piirbiah, 
274,  354;  Rlijpiits  from  fort  of, 
join  Rand  Sanka,  274 ;  mission  of 
Malik  Amin  Nas  to,  356  ;  siege  of, 
by  Sultan  Bahadar,  359  and  n.,363  ; 
storming  of  (a.d.  1532),  364. 

Rajah  Maiik,  entitled  'Ain-ul-Mulk, 
ruler  of  Khdnd(^sh,  lOOn.,  101  ;  the 
founder  of  Fdriiki  dynasty,  lOln., 
222n. :  his  invasion  of  Gujarat,  76ii. 

Rdj  Bdi,  sister  of  Mahipat  RiCnd,  wife 
of  Muzaffar  II.,  and  mother  of  Latff 
Khan,  300. 

Rdji  'A'shiah,  daughter  of  Muzaffar 
II.  and  Bibf  Rani,  and  wife  of  Fateh 
Khan  of  Sind,  300. 

Rdji  Khdn,  his  son  Sadr  Khan  (q.v,), 
388. 

Rdji  Muhamad,  son  of  Fan'd,  joins 
Bahddar  Khdn  at  Mahmiidnagar, 
327:  entitled  Shuja-ul-Mulk,  joins 
Latif  Khun  in  Pal  (a.d.  1526),  334. 

Rdji  Rukiah,"  daughter  of  Muzaffar  II. 
and  Bibi  Rdm',  and  wife  of  'A'dil 
Shah  Burhanpiin,  300. 

Rdj'patlan,  town  in  Sorath,  17. 

Rdjpiplah,  elephants  formerly  hunted 
at,  3  ;  Rajah  Jai  Singh  zaminddr  of, 
16 ;  Grassiah  chiefs  of,  reduced  by 
Mahmiid  III.,  439. 

Rdjputs  and  Kolis  anciently  possess 
Gujarat,  24:  three  thousand  killed 
in  battle,  148n. ;  defend  Chdmpilnir 
(a.d.  1482),  208fi. ;  their  power  in 
Malwah,  247n.,  248,  250fi.,  254n.; 
the  Rdjpiits  of  Diingarpiir  and  Bdns- 
balah  join  Rdna  Sanka  (a.d.  1520), 
266n. ;  those  of  Lakfd  Kot  attacked 
by  Safdar  Khdn,  272n. ;  they  rout  a 
Gujardti  army  (a.d.  1526),  308; 
reduced  by  Mahmiid  III.,  and 
branded  (cir.  1545),  439 :  assign- 
ment to,  from  revenues  of  Gujardt, 
11;  lands  in  Ndgdr  settled  on,  15; 
they  serye  under  Ghaznayf  Khdn, 
15;  revenues  from,  remitted  for 
service,  16,  15n. 

Rdkal  (?  Rakhang= Arracan),  port  of 
the  Arabs,  tributary  to  Gujardt, 
18. 
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RtJM,  parqanah  In  ClubnpiEofr  tarkar,    : 
rsTsnue  from,  13. 

RSn  J}f6,  of  D^iijiir,  8Tn. 

Rimnagnr,  n  »arkdr  of  Oujnriit,  Gj 
tribute  of.  belonj^a  to  port  of  Siirnt. 
S2Midil. 

Am  of  Kaclii,  ite  Kacbli. 

fian  Ala/,  Rajah  ol  I'dnr,  in  robellion 
af{iiiri8t  SultiD  Ahmad,  93;  betrays 
hia  colloatfuefi,  and  gnmii  faraar  of 
SuH<n  Ahmad,  95. 

Aand    Aldta/.    Riijnh    of    Chitiir.  95;    ' 
SultiD  Ahmad  destroja  his  temploa 
atGilHam,  lUl). 

JUnd  finhat  Mai,  tamSnildr  of  Diin- 
garpiir,  IC. 

Kdnd  Sdnffd,  ate  Rami  Sanka,  2Trin. 

Rdad  Sdiikd,  Eajnh  ol  Chitdr,  2<H ; 
SDpports  IMi'  Mat  in  I'dar,  252; 
sidea  with  M^dini  Raii  agaiast  Mn- 
zafTar  IL.  257,  259n.,  2)>2n. ;  takea 
Mtfdini  TWii  to  Chflcir,  2C2  and  n. : 
takes  prisoner  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khiljl,  283,2r^l  inTadesI'dar  (a.d. 
1620).  265.  26(in.;  defeate  Mahariz- 
uI-Mulk,  234.  2<tS;  and  aaoks  Ah- 
madnagsr,  269;  aparsB  Brnhmans 
of  Barnaftar,  2(>9  ;  attacks  tavn  of 
KaalDagar.  269;  from  panic,  re- 
tnrne  to  Chi'tiir,  270;  Gujarati 
expedition  againnt,  271 ;  encamps  at 
Xadutii',  and  conn's  to  terms  uilli 
Malik  Af^,  278,  274  ;  aends  tribute, 
liy  hia  Bon,  to  MuzafTar  It.,  275  and 
B. :  entertaina  Bahadar  Khiin,  277, 
305,  321 ;  Babadnr  Khan  desires  to 
avenge  Ahmadnagar,  304;  Khush- 
Kadan.  seeks  his  ussistanco  againat 
Bahadar  Khan  (A.t>.  152ti),  31S ; 
nKain  entertains  Bahiidnr  Khiin, 
326n. :  sends  his  son  to  Sultan  Ba- 
hidar,  338;  at  battle  of  Kanwah. 
2£2n,,  276n. ;  succeeded  b;  his  aon 
Ratsnf  Chand,  848n.;  his  nephew 
Prithf  Riij  (ij.K.),  344  and  n. 

Rdn^.  a  port  of  Oujarat,  9:  Sh<!kh 
Malik  jtovemor  of.  69  and  n. ;  Sul- 
tan Bahadar  Tisits,'33S. 

Rangpur,  dependency  of  I'dnr,  relmls 
at(A,D.  1411),  93  and  n. 

RtmgpVT  bdsdr,  in  Ahmadabad,  429. 

Rani  Harbdi,  daughter  of  the  Tiili 
Rdnah,  mother  of  Khali'l  Khan 
(7.1',),  her  death,  239. 

Rani  Kandtrd,  faconrito  wife  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmud  Khilji',  265. 

Riiai  Pirdi,    mother   of   A'bii   Khiin, 

239;  her  tomb,  239. 
Rini  Hidp  Maryari,  faiourlte  wife  ot 
Sultin  Kutb-ud-dfn,  154, 238 ;  after- 


Rdni  Rip  ManjarS—voai. 
wards  married  to  Mahmdd  Bigmrbi 
154;    mother  at    .Muhatuad    KiU 
233;     her    tomb    at    Ahmadibid 

238. 

Rdnpur,  (en  lent  neat  ol  Dhandilkat 
Soltiin  Bahidar  at,  337;  Snltii 
Mahmdd  HL  escapes  to,  413. 

Rantambhdr,  mntineera  captnred  at 
39n. ;  siege  of,  39n.;  Kultan  Baha 
dar's  ei|Mditioa  against,  373  ;  he1< 
by  Malik  Ami'n  Nas.  393. 

Rdniihar,  town  near  Bnrbanpiir,  ^24. 

RddJiH,  title  of  Piinja  of  Idar  (q.v.) 
111. 

Itd6  Mtmdulik,  title  of  all  chiefs  o 
Oii-ndr,  98n. ;  title  of  the  Rajabs  ol 
Siirath,  1S3  and  n.  Set  alto  Mnnds 
Kk  R«o. 

Ra$hlH-al-Malk,  entitled  Rhudawani 
Khan  and  unutV,  243 

Rd»li  Khdit.  Farhat-ul-Malk,  goremoi 
of  Qujarat,  uA,  73  and  n, ;  tyran 
nizing,  ia  superseded,  58,  73,  74 
rebellion  of  Gujarat  under  hia  ral< 
(A.D.  13U1),  73  :  Zafar  Khin'a  lettei 
to,  74;  marches  against  Zafar  Khtin 
74;  is  deleated  and  slain  (a.u 
1392),  75. 

Ramldldd,  called  also  Mor-Imlf  f./.i-.) 

207  :  palace  of  MnUk  Nitr  near,  Ifi. 
:i>id  II,  ;  Sultun  Kuth-ad-di'a  gii-ei 
order  to  plunder,  156 ;  house  ant 
lomh  of  Shah  'A'lam  at.  190,  237 
Rau  Mandalilc  before  Shah  'A'lan 
at,  190  and  n. 

Rat'ini  Chand,  son  of  Riiiia  Kiiaka 
Rrijahof  Chi'tiir,  343  aDdn..360R. 
callod  also  Ratan  S(  and  lUtan  S^n 
348h.  ;  hia  country  plundered  h\ 
Sultan  Mabmitd  Khitji,  348  and  n.' 
invades  M^lwah  and  coafroma  Sul 
tan  Mahmiid  at  Ujaia,  349,  Tisitt 
Sultan  Bahadar  near  Knrohi,  350; 
marches  to  assistance  of  Bhitpat 
Rai,  360  and  n.,  361:  but  fleet 
1ief ore  Sultan  Bnhddar,  362  and  h.: 
sends  aiikilf  to  SultUn  Bahiidar 
370;  his  mother  pleads  for  Chi ti{r 
372  and  n. 

Biil'in  AVii,  Ralau  S>\  for  Ratani  Chand 
(,.r.),  348b. 

RdlhiiTK,  chiefs  ol,  submit  to  Sultan 
Ahmad,  121. 

Rdwal  Patdi,  Rajah  of  Champarn'r 
defeata  Malik  Sida,  207  and  n. ;  Sul- 
tan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha's  espedition 
against.  207,  208n.;  seeks  assistance 
of  Sultan  Ohiis-ud-diD  of  Miilwah 

208  and  n. ;  bis  dMth  (a.ei.  1185), 
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Hdwtil  Patdi^-coni, 

209,  211  and  n. ;  his  eminent  son 
Malik  Husen  Bahmani  (<7.v.),  en- 
titled Nizam-ul-Mulk,  209. 

Rdwal  U'di  Singh,  see  U'di  Singh,  277. 

jRdwanpdit  xillage  in  parganah  of  Earft 
Muhariz-ul-Mulk  and  Safdar  Khan 
stay  at,  270. 

Rdwat  Singh^  RdjcJi,  a  Chawarah 
mler  of  Gujarat,  26  and  ti. 

Rtvtnue,  sources  of,  in  Gujariit,  7,  8, 
9n.,  20-23. 

Rizi-ul'Mulk,  amir  of  Muzaffar  II., 
261 :  joins  Bahddar  Khdn  (a.d. 
1526),  327  ;  intrigues  with  Emperor 
Babar  and  Chand  Khan,  349/i. ; 
brings  Ahmad  Khan  to  Mahmiid- 
abad,  455. 

Riydsat-i'muhtanhf  fines,  at  Ahmad- 
lib^d,  8. 

Rockets  (hukkaAhd),  early  use  of,  211;i.; 
usQd  in  naval  action  (a.d.  1527), 
337  and  n. 

Rudar  Mat,  famous  temple  of,  at 
Sidhpifr,  85  and  n. 

Rukn  Khdn,  governor  of  Mdrasah, 
joins  rebellion  against  Sultan  Ah- 
mad, 93:  killed  at  Morasah  (a.d. 
1411),  95. 

Rukn  Thdnisdri,  his  son,  deputed  to 
try  evil-doers  at  De'ugir,  48  and  «. ; 
is  taken  by  rebels  and  cut  to  pieces, 
49. 

Rukti'ud'din  XA<fii=:Rukn  Khan(7.r.), 
95. 

Rukn-ud'din  Ndib,  Malik,  puts  to 
death  6hias-ud-din  Toghlak  Shah. 
58,  73. 

Rukn-ud-din,  Sh^kh,  SnWdnAhmAd  his 
disciple,  126  and  n. ;  died  a.d.  1438, 
buried  at  Nahrwalah,  126n. 

Rum,  Tfmiir*s  invasion  of,  876 ;  goods 
from,  purchased  by  Sultan  Bahadar 
at  Did,  347. 

Rumi  Khdn,  called  also  Labri  Khan, 
who  he  was,  369n. ;  present  at  siege 
of  Rifsin,  359 ;  his  skill  at  siege  of 
Ghftdr,  371 ;  directs  siege,  and  is 
promised  command  after  taken, 
381 ;  offended  with  Sultan  Bahadar, 
883 ;  betrays  him  into  the  hand  of 
Humdiiin,  384  et  seq. ;  joins  the 
Emperor  Humaiiin,  385 ;  execrated 
by  a  parrot,  387 ;  induces  Bhifpat 
Rkf  to  treachery  at  Mandii,  387; 
instigates  massacre  at  Mandii,  388 ; 
with  Hum^tin  at  siege  of  Champ^- 
nfr,  391 ;  his  Egyptian  gun,  369  and 
N. ;  he  causes  death  of  sons  of  Malik 


Rtimi  Khdn,  son  of  Khudawand  Khan 

Riimi  so  entitled,  438. 
Rupee,  value  of  the  Gujarati,  6  and  n., 

11, 16n. 
Rusiam  Khdn,  the  Bilnchi,  his  jdgir, 

12, 13n.,  16. 


S. 


Sa*ddat  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Musaffar, 

joins  the  rebellion   against    SultiUi 

Ahmad,  89n.,  93n. 
Sa'ddiit  Sultdn,  Maiik,  defends  fort  of 

Tamb61(A.D.  1433),  118,  125ii. 
Sahal  D^o,  finds  the  mother  of  Ban 

Raj,  founder  of  Pattan,  25  and  n. 
Sdhitr,  palace  on  banks   of  the,  167, 

160,  165. 
Sdbarmati,  Ahmadabad  on  the,  90r.  ; 

royal  palace  on  banks  of,  172. 
jSa6aniaA-iiui/t=Sabarmati,  90ii. 
Sdbdts,  covered  ways  or  zig-zags,  208 

and  n.,  209. 
Sadd,  for  Sida,  Malik,  207n. 
Sddah  (?  Quedifiah),  port  of  the  Arabs, 

tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 
&idar  Khdn  Zub&i,  commander  of  the 

army  of   Malik  Jiil,  his   fate,  409 

and  n. 
Sadhd,  for  Sida,  Mahk,  207m. 
Sadhdran,     entitled      Wajih-ul-Mulk 

(7.r.),  ruler  of  Gujarat,  67,  70;  his 

lineage,  67 ;  entertains  Fir6z  Kh^n, 

69   and  ;i. ;    his  sister  married    to 

Firoz    Khan,    70 ;    he  becomes   a 

Musulman,  70 ;  and  is  favoured  by 

Sultan  Firdz,  70. 
Sddhu,   brother    of    Sadharan    (^.tO, 

entertains  Firdz  Khan,  69  ;  his  wife 

schemes  with  Firdz  Khiin,  69 ;  his 

sister  married  to  Firdz  Khan,  70 ; 

he  becomes  a  Musulman,  70;  and 

is  favoured  by  Sultan  Firdz,  70. 
Sddhu    Tank,  a   dependant  of  'A'lam 

Khan,   abducts   Safdar  Khan  from 

Said  Mubarak,  432. 
Sddilpur,  Sultan  Badadar  at,  367n. 
Sadr  Khdn,  son  of    RiCji    Kh^,    in 

command  at  Mandii,  388;  his  death 

(A.D.  1535),  388. 
Sddrah,  village  of,  on  the  S^unbhar, 

'A'lam  Khin  at,  418. 
Sa'd'ui'MuUc,  at    siege  of    Mdntoch; 

94. 
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Sa'd-»l.Wulk,  Malik,  attendx  uu  Sultna 
Mahmifd  Bf(;irUa,  204,  205. 

Sd/aai-  Kkdn,  irith  eipedition  sgiiaHt 
Bahadsr  Oiluii,  219n.:  haa  cam- 
mnnd  of  D^olah,  260;  escapes  to 
Bami,  attar  battle  near  Abmad- 
TiBgar,  2ti8 ;  staya  Bt  Rnwanpal, 
370  :  JD  skirmish  witb  Rajputs,  272  ; 
attacks  Rajpiils  of  Lakfa  K<>t, 
272n. ;  created  'Alam  Ehaa,  329. 

Safdar  Khiln,  son  of  •Maya  Khan  the 
hunter,  848. 

Safdar  Kkdn,  son  of  'A'lam  Klian, 
abducted  from  Siid  Slnbarak,  431. 

Si^daT  Malik  Sulldnl,  hia  sUve  Taghi 
raises  revolt  in  Oujanit,  60. 

Sa/(-al-AfuU:,  title  of  Maulana  Kbiir. 
163. 

Sdgainih,  betnaoa  Diingarpiir  and 
Bansbalah,  annias  march  by  way 
of,  272. 

SaA  Malik,  his  sod,  M^her  Malik  (7.1-.), 
95. 

Sahaluidaah,   for    Bahalvanah    {q.v.). 


Sdhib  Khan,  son  of  Nasir-ud-di'n,  and 
brother  of  Mahmiid  Khilji,  pro- 
claimed Sultto  Mahamnd  of  Mil- 
wah,  245r..;  distrirlfl  of  Bliilsah 
given  to.  35Sn. 

Sdhib,  Malik,  SOD  of  Mojahid-ul-Mulk, 
created  Habi'b  Khitn,  330. 

Sdhib-i-Kirdn,  Timur  so  called.  376. 

filoArd.  iHirganali  in  Qiidhrah  tnrkdr, 
revenue  from,  14  and  n, 

SaAiii,  ancestor  of  ^dbaran  (';.('.).  68. 

Said  Abubfkr  I'driii.  from  Arabia, 
settles  at  AbmadiSbad  nnder  Mah- 
miid ni.,  443. 

SSid  Ab-ul-Khdn,  Sultdn,  deputy  of 
Snltan  Atlmad  in  Sorath.  98  ;  with 
expeditioD  Hgainst  Dakhini's,  US, 

S^id  Adam,  son  of  Siki'd  'A'lam,  ia 
reign  of  Mahmiid  UI.,  440. 

SSid  'A'lam,  bis  son  S&i'd  Kasim 
(?.5.),  US. 

Said  'A'lam,  grandson  of  Siifd'UBmdn, 
Mahmud  III.  his  disciple,  440;  died 


.U.  laS 


,440. 


Siid  'Ald-vllah,  entitled  KJwim-ul- 
Mulk,  diacovaring  Snltan  Muha- 
mad  s  cowardice,  procures  bis  death, 
and  raises  Jalil  iLhaa  to  the  throne, 
138;  sent  against  Mahmiid  Khilif, 
148  and  n. 


811. 

Said  'Arab  SkdM,  SOD  of  ^I'd  Zabid 
Bakbari,  kod  graadsoD  of  Siiid 
Borban-ud-din,  440 :  ondertakes 
mission  from  Mabmud  IIL  to  JIalik 
Jid,  432. 

Saiff  Aniial  Ullah.  great 'grand  Bon  nt 
Safd  Bnrhan-nd-din,  440. 

Snid  Bvrhdn-ad-din,  Kutb-nl-Kntab, 
encouragoB  Saltan  Kntb-nd-din 
against  Mahmiid  Khilji,  137  et  mg.  ; 
seeks  to  win  over  Shfkb  Kamiil 
from  Mahmiid  Khilji',  13S,  140n. ; 
sends  hia  son  Shih  '.\'lam  tcith 
Sultan  Kntb-od-din,  143 ;  who 
complains  o(  Shah  'A'lam  tu  the 
Said,  146  ;  his  prediction  concemitifc 
Bibi  Moghali,  156;  he  has  twelve 
soon,  140n.;  bis  brother  Said  Jalal- 
ud-diD,  309 ;  Sb<f kb  'All  Kbatab,  hia 
disciple,  171  ;  the  Batdh  Siiids  bin 
descendants,    410 ;    Emperor    Hu' 

Saul    BurAdn-ud-din.    wonoda     Malik 

Bafaidar,  S33  and  n. 
'    Said  Cbdnd,  of  Mandif,  an  att«ndknt 

of  'A'lam  Khan,  kills  Jarjf,  423. 
Said  Hdfix  Muhamad,  of  Batoh,   in 

reign  of  Mahmiid  III.,  440. 
^id   Hamid,    risaa   to   honour,   <>0 ; 

killed  at  Kabul,  00. 
Said  Hamid,  son  of  Sitid  .Mubarak,  bis 

jnj'V,  II. 
Said  Huzral  J/tifidi-at,  the  "Tuhfal- 

ns-Sadat"  wriilen  for  him,  486. 
said   Ibrdhim,  entitled   Rukn    Khan 

SSid  Jnldl-vd-diti,  Maa6vrHr-nl-MuIk. 
brother  of  SSid  Bnrhan-ud-dia, 
800;  Sultan  Muzaifar  IL's  kindnoaa 
to,  28ti;  on  the  strength  pf  Chun- 
panl^r,  391. 

SSid  Jid,  soruame  of  Shifkh  Muba- 
mad,  440. 

Said  Kdsim,  son  ol  SSid  'A'lam,  de- 
puty ol  Sultan  Ahmad  in  Siirath, 
98  ;  with  expedition  against  Dakhi- 
Qis(A.D.  1430),  116. 

Said  Kulb  Kddri,  from  Baghdad, 
lived  in  reign  of  Mahmiid  III.,  441. 

Said  Mahmdd,  son  of  W6.ii  Jaltl 
Manowar-nl-Mulk,  285;  otherwise 
known  as  Shah  Badab,sonof  Sb^kh 
Ji'iS,  306. 

Sdid   Mirdn.   son    of   iSid    Mubarak, 

his  jdfiir,  1 1 ;  his  victory  over  'A'lam 

Khan  and  Darij  Eh&n  (a.!).  IMS), 

I       43(1 ;  submits  to  Emperor  AkbBr,60. 
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Sdid  MubSrak  Bukhdri,  patron  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Mirdt-i-Sikandarf," 
fSO  and  n. ;  resides  at  Mahmiidab^d, 
201  and  n. ;  at  siege  of  Mandii  bv 
Hom^iin  (a.d.  1535),  388  ;  in  battle 
with  Moghals  near  Mahmiidabad, 
894 ;  his  prophecy  concerning  Daria 
Kh^,  415,  420;  he  has  chaise  of 
Safdar  Khitn,  who  is  abducted  from 
his  house,  432 ;  intercedes  for  Malik 
Jfil,  485:  is  advanced  in  rank  by 
Mahmiid  HI.,  487 ;  his  position  and 
power  after  the  death  of  Mahmiid 
llL,  458,  454 ;  Jdgir  of  his  sons, 
11. 

SSid  Muhamadf  eighth  son  of  Said 
Burh£n-ud-dfn,  240  and  n. 

SSid  Muhamad,  descendant  of  Shnh 
'A'lam,  offered  the  town  of  Bat<>h 
by  Sultan  Sikandar  (a.d.  1526). 
816  and  n. 

Said  Muhamad  Jdnpuri,  son  of  Mir 
Siiid  Khiin,  6rst  claimed  to  bo  the 
Mahdi,  240n. ;  comes  to  Ahmad- 
abad,  240  ;  is  persecuted,  241 ;  his 
travels,  240n.,  241,  242;  dies  a.d. 
1505,  240n.,  242;  anecdotes  of, 
240-42;  efficacy  of  his  preaching, 
241 ;  his  disciples  in  India,  240n. 

Said  Muhamad  Sh^kh  Jiu,  see  Ji'ii, 
Shekh,  297. 

Said  Shdh  Mirzd,  of  Batoh,  in  reign  of 
Mahmud  UL,  440. 

Said  Shdh  Shikh  Jiu,  son  of  Said  Mu- 
hamad,  anecdote  of,  240. 

Sdid  Shdch  Muhamad,  sumamed  Silid 
Jiif,  great-grandson  of  Said  Bar- 
hiin-ud-dfn,  440. 

Said  Tahir,  of  Batdh,  in  reign  of 
Mahmiid  HI.,  440. 

Sdid*Usmdnj8onof  Said  Burhan-ud- 
din,  called  "the  Burhani  lamp,** 
builds  IJsmanpifrah,  440. 

Sdid  Zdhid  Bukhdri,  his  son  Said 
Arab  ShiUi,  482. 

Sdid-ul^Mufk,  does  homage  to  Baha- 
dar  Khan  at  Nahrwalah,  328;  is 
made  Shams  Ehdn,  829. 

SaifKhdn,  title  of  MaHk  Yusaf  (^.r.), 
226. 

Saif  Khan,  sent  to  report  on  Dila- 
warah,  251 ;  sent  to  I'dar  with  re- 
inforcements, 267. 

Sa\f'ud'din,  confederate  in  murder  of 
Sultdn  Sikandar,  882;  executed 
CA.D.  1526),  888. 

Saitag  Sur  Achdrya,  otherwise  Sabal 
D46  (9.V.),  25n. 

Sdir-i-mdndari,  <*  market  tolls,**  of 
Ahmaddbdd,  7. 


Sdjdr,  campaign  against,  206. 

Sdktd,   a  converted  Firangi,   entitled 

Firang  Khan  (q.v.),  391. 
Sfifd,  for  Sida  Malik,  207n. 
Sftfdh'ud'din,   rival  of  Jam  Firdz   of 

Sind,  a  connection  of  Sultan  Muzaf- 

far  II.,  343». 
Sa/dmi\  sigDifilcation  of,  99ii. 
Salangpurah,  Sultan  Ahmad  at  (a.d. 

1437),  122  and  ». 
Sdldr,  his  son  Taj  Khan  (^.f.),  193. 
Sdl€r,  fort  of,  14 ;  Mdn  Singh  chief  of 
^  hills  of,  47. 
Salih  Muhamad  Aihadiah,  an  attendant 

of  'A'lam  Kbiin,  kills  Jarji,  423 ;  is 

killed  (A.D.  1545),  427. 
Salt,  production  of  *♦  black  salt "  (san- 

chal),   3;    salt  of  Jhinjuwarah,  4; 

salt-making  at  Kambhaiat,  3 ;  and 

at   Jhinjuwarah,    3:    also    on    the 

Rann  of  Kachh,  3n. ;  and  in  Guja- 
rat, 3n. 
Sdmant  Rajput,  grdssiah  of   Dandah, 

killed  at  Sarangpiir,  108  and  n. 
Sambali,   village    on    the    Narbadah, 

Sultan    Mahmiid   Bigarha   at,   228 

and  /I. 
Sambahah,  town  of,  near  Sarangpiir, 

Ratani  Chand  at,  349 :  Sultan  Ba- 

hadar  at,  850. 
Sdfnbhar,     Zafar    Khan*s     campaign 

against,  77,  78;  Gujarat   army  in 

neighbourhood  of,  148  and  n. 
Samdah  (or  Ndsirdbdd),  parganuh   in 

Gddhrah  sarkdr,  revenue  from,  14 

and  n. 
Sami,  parganah  of,  revenue  from,  16. 
Samumiatdn, e^Mhei  applied  to  Ahmad- 

abad  by  Aurangzib,  9 In. 
Sanchal,   "black    salt,"   produced   at 

Kambhaiat,  3. 
San&iahs,    tribe    of    plundering    va- 
grants, 25n. 
Sang    khdrd,  "  hard    stone,*'   pathdli 

stone  so  called,  in.,  I9n. 
Sangdr  Chiton,  a   height   at  Mandii, 

stormed   by   Sultan  Bahddar,   351, 

388. 
Sangaraddn,  Bahadar  Khan  at,  327. 
Sanilah,  in  country  of  Bagar,  given  to 

the  son  of  Prithi  Raj,  348  and  n. 
Sdnkhddhdr  (modem  B^t),  conquest 

of,  by    Sultan   Mahmiid    Bfgarha, 

195  andn.,  198;  who  builds  mosque 

at,.  198;  Malik  Tdghan  has  charge 

of  place,  198. 
S&nouli,  parganah  in  Ghampanfr  «ar- 

kdr,  130,  200 ;  revenue  from,  18. 
Sdnthalpur,  parganah  of,  revenue  from 

16. 
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Sanar,  pctrgtmah   i 


Barodah   tarkir. 


1112. 

Sapid  But/,  at  Chit.V,  371. 

Sardb,  port  ol  the  EuropeanB,  tribu- 
tary loGujonit,  18. 

Suninddt,  Malik,  son  of  Malik  Tci^li. 
lak,  entitlwl  Ajbdar-nl-Miilk  (a.d. 
1626),  329. 

SdrangKhdn.bTilhm  of  Ikbal  Ebui, 
connDsniler  of  MultHn  (a.d.  13H7), 
79. 

Sdranff.  Malik,  knonn  oa  Kiwam-nl- 
Mnfk,  his  origin,  171,  238  ;  hie  cha- 
racter, 171n. ;  appointed  to  Oodh- 
rah,  193;  prevents  inHurrection  in 
Ahmadib^,  203  -,  prenont  at  etonn- 
ing  of  Chdmpani'r,  SIO  ;  neat  against 
Babadar  Oilatii  Ht  Dabhnl,  219  and 
n.;  recalled  from  Dhir,  251 :  distiO' 
KVished  >t  siege  of  Uandii,  26€n.  ; 
Bent  BKaitint  Rana  ot  Chitor,  268; 
appointed  to  bold  Abmadabad,  2I>5  ; 
inlriguea  agHinfit  Niiim-nl-Mulk, 
26fin.,  29U ;  at  Malid,  in  support  of 
Muljarii-nl-Mulk,  270;  *ith  Guja- 
rat]' army  at  Abmadnagar,  271: 
joins  the  SaltiiD  oith  bis  army  at 
Harsdl,  2T1 ;  atrengtb  of  bin  army, 
272;  biB  diaalTectien  to  Malik  Ai'az 
at  MandiBdr.  273  and  n  ,  274  :  baa 
cbargeof  Diii,  338;  captures  Por- 


li^ 


md  n.; 


orjof 


and  Sultan  Mabmiid  Bigarbn,  171 ; 
ax  dbddr  to  Sultan  MuzatTar,  266; 
bin  disregard  of  MazafTar  n.,  29u; 
bis  son  Malik  'Ali-  Shir  (y.v.),  363, 

Sdranq  D€d.  Bdjah,  a  Bagbt'lah  ruler 
of  Gujarat,  36. 

Sdra«gpur,  Sultin  Abmnd  at,  107; 
battle  belveen  Abmnd  anl  Hoshang 
at,  107n.,  109  ;  Ibe  latter  takes  re- 
fuge in  fort  of,  110;  the  place takon 
poaseseion  of  by  Sultan  Ahmnd, 
128;  Malik  Istabak  goveroor  ot, 
123n. ;  Ranri  Srinka  raarcheB  to, 
257 ;  the  plate  in  given  by  SuUaa 
Bahidar  to  Malli!  Kban,  36H : 
Sultan  Babiidar  visits,  368. 

SaranniHr,  suburb  eantol  Abmadabad. 
bnilt  by  Mnlik   Sdrang,  171,  238. 

i4jni»(t  =  SnraBvati,  294n. 

SarkUj,  village  near  Asawnl,  tomb  ot 
Shekb  Ahmad  Kbattd  at,  91n.,  199; 
Sultan  Mahmiid  Bi'garha  visita,  199, 
227;  and  ix  buried  there  (A,D. 
1511),  227. 

Sdnudri.  (or  Sareripiilri  (?.i-.),  13Cn. 

Sanih,  parguatxh  of,  418. 

liarpalah,  Sullio  Habtniid  Bigarha  at, 


I    Sdridbdlri,  Sdridmdkii,  Sdridnaln,  for 

S*riapflri(7.ii.). 

Sdri^MUri,  In  tarkdr  of  Blianf  j,  Snltin 
Habmiid  Ehitji  at,  136  and  n. 

Satartdl,  at  Eanba  Satars&l. 

,^(irifs,  Sikandar  Kban  ruler  of,  under 
Saltan  Babadar,  396,  309. 

Saarah,  or  Chawarah  {i/.v.),  26n. 

Saurdahlra,  ancient  liiadii  name  ot 
KiEthiawar,  2n. :  local  dynutjr  in, 
tributary  to  VaUbhf,  SSn. ;  oTeTmn 
by  tribes  from  tbe  north,  8Sn. 

SairdI  (7  Tavoj),  port  of  the  Araba 
tributary  to  Oaiardt,  18. 

Sdxi-itnt  Singh,  put  to  death  by  Raj»h 
Pbtlr Did,  (or  sedition,  24:  story  of 
bis  wife  and  son,  24,  26;  the  last 
Chavarab  ruler  ot  Oajarat,  26  and 
R. ;  alienHtes  dynastic  snecession, 
27. 


Sha'bdn,  Malik,  Im^-ul-Mulk,  also 
entitled  Malik-i-Shark  originally  a 
slave,  386  ;  fails  to  reduce  tbe  fort 
ol  A'bif,  149  and  n. ;  takes  actiTe 
measares  against  lUna  Kdmbha, 
151,  16211, ;  conspiracy  against  bin), 
1G3;  retires  to  tbe  Bagb  Sba'bKn, 
236  and  n. 

Shab-i-lhirdt,  316h, 

Shab-i-qadr,  28111. 

l^dili  khdn,  sent  (o  bold  Mandii  tor 
M^dini'  R^d,  256 ;  killed  in  taking 
ot  Siandii  (*.!>.  1518),  262. 

Shuh  'A'lam,  son  of  Said  Burhan-od. 
din,  knavn  as  Mian  Manjlab,  I38n. : 
carries  messages  between  bis  father 
and  Sh^kh  Kamal,  188,  140n. ;  at 
the  tomb  of  Sb^kh  Kamal,  140  tl 
leq. :  accompanies  Sultan  Kntb-ud- 
■li'n  some  way  on  his  oipedition 
against  Mahmiid  Khilji',  142;  the 
sword  which  be  gives  to  Snltin 
Kutb-ud-din,  142.  causes  the  Snl- 
tan's  death,  167  ;  hia  prophetic 
arrow.  143,  145  and  n. :  otieaded  by 
Saltan  Kutb-ud-dln,  146;  protects 
Fiiteb  Kban  from  tbe  Sultan  in  hia 
early  years,  168  el  teq. ;  traos- 
flgures  Fateb  Rhan,  166  ;  bis  pre- 
diction concerning  tbe  Kban,  166; 
and  concerning  Rdni  Htip  Man- 
jari,  154;  marrieB  Bibi  Mogbalf, 
166,  156;  Bibi  Mirgi  hie  wife.  168, 
166,  166;  converts  R^  Mandalik, 
190  and  n.;  dies  A.D.  1476, 198  ;  bis 
character,  198n. ;  contest  ot  bomi- 
Uty  with  MaUk  Ikhtiir,  281  and  n.  ; 
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SMh  'iiVam— oont. 
his  mode  of  living,  215;  intimacy 
with  Malik  'Abd-ul-Latif,  232  and 
n. ;  story  of  him,  tho  Kazi,  and  the 
jeweller,  214;  bis  tomb  at  Rasul- 
abad,  237,  built  by  Taj  Khan  Tur- 
pali,  238;  appears  to  Sultan  Sikan- 
dar  in  a  vision,  308. 

Shdh  Bada/if  Said  Mahmiid  (q.i\)  so 
called.  305. 

Shdh  Bhikan,  son  of  Shuh  *A'lam  and 
Bibi  Mirgi,  153,  150. 

Shdh  Guntdn,  botwocn  Sarkhej  and 
Ahmadabad,  buildingH  at,  238. 

Shdh  Ismail,  tried  to  destroy  tomb  of 
Siiid  Muhamad  Jonpiiri,  240/1. 

Shdh  JahdUf  has  limo  brought  from 
Gujarat,  4  ;  land  revenue  of  (ruja- 
rut  under,  5/i. 

Shdh-Jahdndhdd,  lime  brought  from 
Gujara't  for  buildings  of,  4. 

Shdh  Jt'ii,  son  of  Bakhan,  siiahddr, 
killed  by  Man  Singh,  353. 

Shdh  Jiu  Sadik^  *Imad-ul-Mulk  takes 
refuge  in  his  house,  332. 

^dh  Kttnidl'ud'din  Asldj\  in  Sultan 
Bahadar's  darhdr  at  Burhanptir, 
354. 

Shdhy  Afaiik',  entitled  Rukn-uI-Mulk, 
243. 

Shdh  Mar.  in  SuHiin  Bahudar's  darbdr 
at  Burhanptir,  'i54. 

Shdh  Rajuy  his  nephew  and   disciple 
^  Sh^kh  Burhan,  128/i. 

Shdh  Shams-wl-din  Bukhdn\  converts 
Raii  Mandalik  of  Sorath,  189. 

Shdh  Shtkh  Jiu,  spiritual  father  to 
Sultan  Bahadar,  369. 

Shdh  Tdhir  Dakhini,  poet  and  minis- 
ter, envoy  from  Xizam-ul-Mulk  to 
Sultan  Bahadar,  354  and  n. ;  in- 
tercedes for  Persian  merchants, 
356. 

Shdh  'Ihanesh^  tried  to  destroy  tomb 
of  Said  Muhamad  Jdnpiiri,  240;i. 

Shahdb-ud-din,  otherwise  Mu'iz-ud-din 
bin  Sam  (^.v.),  34. 

Shahdh-ud-dirif  youngest  son  of  Sultan 
^\la-ud-din.  placed  on  the  throne, 
40. 

Shahdh-ud-dt'n,  son  of  Malik  Sha'bun, 
1G3. 

Shahdb'ud-dm  Ahmad  Khdn,  subahddr 
under  £mperor  Akbar,  20  and  n. 

Shdham  B/g  Khdn  Jaldir,  son  of  Baba 
B^g  Jahiir,  393. 

Shdhpur,  Sultan  Bahadar's  trenches 
at,  851. 

$Shahr-i-Mu*fi7Zf/in.  opithet  of  Ahmad- 
abad, 90m. 


Shdistah  Khdn,  a  son  of  Malik  Mu- 
za£far  so  entitled,  329. 

Shains,  son  of  Kutlagh  Khan,  entitled 
Husen  Khan,  330. 

Shams  Khdn  Dinddni,  brother  of  Zafar 
Khiin  (MuzalTar  Shah  L),  93/i.  ; 
made  chief  butler  to  Firoz  Shah, 
72  and  n. ;  said  to  have  poisoned 
Tatar  Khan,  82n. ;  refuses  the  king- 
dom of  Gujarat,  83 ;  made  governor 
of  Nagor,  83,  84n.,  lOOu. ;  battle 
with  Ranii  M()kal,  Rajah  of  Chitor, 
95 ;  invited  to  join  confederacy 
against  Sultan  Ahmad,  but  informs 
him  of  the  plot,  100;  his  teeth,  95 
and  n. 

Shams  Khdn,  son  of  Ffroz  Khdn,  and 
grandson  of  Shams  Khan  Dindani, 
expelled  from  Nagor.  148;  Rand 
Kumbha  of  Chit(>r  reinstates  him 
in  Nagor,  148  and  n  ;  seeks  aid 
from  Sultun  Kutb-ud-din,  148  ;  and 
gives  him  his  daughter,  149 ;  his 
daughter  said  to  poison  Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din,  158  and  n, ;  he  is 
killed  by  nobles  of  Gujarat  (a.u. 
1459;,  158  and  n. 

Shams  Khdn^  S'aid-ul-Mulk  so  entitled, 
329;     his    son    entitled     Mu'i'd-ul 
Mulk,  329. 

Shamsdbdd,  in  the  Doab,  offered  by 
Babar  in  exchange  for  Chanderi, 
2(>2i«. 

Shamshir-ul' Mulk,  Malik,  with  expe- 
dition against  Ajmi'r,  373:  holds 
Ajmi'r  (ad.  1535),  393;  brother  of 
Fattu  Jill,  in  battle  at  Dahiir,  417. 

Shanm-ud-din,  Sultan  of  Dehli,  con- 
verted district  of  Bhilsah  to  Islam, 
358. 

Shams-ud-din  Anwar  Khdn^  deputy  of 
Zafar  Khan,  o tiered  the  governor- 
ship of  Gujarat,  58. 

Shams-ud-dtn  Damayhdni,  undertakes 
to  farm  the  revenues  of  Gujarat  for 
Sultan  Fi'roz.  58 ;  failing  in  his  en- 
gagement, he  retjels,  and  is  killed,  58. 

Sliams-tid-di'n,  Malik,  has  charge  of 
Mubarak  Khan  and  Mahmiid  Kiian. 
4(^3. 

Shams-ud-diinid'ira-ud'din,  title  of 
Sultdn  Muzaffar,  84«. 

Shams-uI'Mulk,  is  made  Darid  Khan, 
329. 

Sharf  Jeliun,  sent  after  Alaf  Khun, 
220«. 

Shar/-iid-din  Pi'mipati,  a  saint  known 
as  Bu-Ali  Kalandar  appears  in 
vision  to.  on  behalf  of  Bahadar 
Khtiu,  322. 
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Skarf-ul'Mtdkf  restores  the  royal  ser- 
vants from  Mandd,  336  and  n. 

Shark,  Malik,  escorts  the  Persian 
envoy  in  Qujarat,  24-t. 

Shark  Gujardtij  Malik,  appointed  to 
supersede  Afzal  Khan,  451 ;  at  the 
death  of  Mahmdd  III.,  454. 

Shark,  Malik,  Nasrat-ul-Mulk,  en- 
titled Hasan  Khixi,  329. 

Sharzah  Khdn  (Malik  Latif),  killed  in 
battle,  308;  son  of  Malik  Latff 
Bariwdl  so  entitled,  329. 

Sharzah  Khdn,  governor  of  Mandii, 
plundered  territories  of  Chitdr,  348 
and  n. ;  escaped  from  Mandii,  joins 
Sultfln  Bahadar  at  Dhur,  351  and  n. 

Sharzah-ul-Mulk,  taken  prisoner  at 
Patarf ,  409  and  n. 

Shashsat,  for  Shasht -bandar  (y.v.). 

Shasht'bandar,  port  of  the  Europeans, 
tributary  to  Gujarat,  18  and  n. 

Shatari  sect,  followers  of  Sheikh 
Baiazid  of  Bistam,  441. 

Sh€dhi,  River,  Bahadur  Shah  near. 
330. 

Shikh  Malik,  nicknamed  Masti  Khan, 
89  and  ». ;  son  of  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
governor  of  Sdrat  and  Ran^r,  Sul- 
tan Muzaifar*s  advice  respecting, 
87;  joins  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  89  and  n.,9H,97;  his  son 
Jamal-ud-din  (^.r.)  192. 

Sh€kh  Tamim,  Malik,  entitled  Ta-aid- 
ul-Mulk,243. 

SheJchd  Khatri,  his  son  Alp  Khan 
(q.v.),  396. 

ShAhan,  son  of  Kabfr,  killed,  209. 

Sh^hpurah,  near  Ahmadabad,  founded 
by  She'kh  Siraj-ud-din,  174. 

Shells,  their  use  in  naval  action, 
837n. 

Sher  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Muzaffar, 
joins  the  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Ahmad,  89n.,  93w. 

Sher  Mnliks  son  of  Sah  Malik,  con- 
spires against  Sultan  Ahmad  (a.u. 
1413),  95. 

Shidati,  one  of  Sultan  Kutb-ad-diVs 
elephants  so  named  by  Shah 
'A'lam,  142n.,  143,  145. 

Shilgan  Suri,  otherwise  Sabal  Dcd 
(q.v,^,  25n. 

Shir  Khdn,  leader  of  the  Fiiladis,  and 
disciple  of  Said  Mubarak,  453  :  his 
Jdffir,  11. 

Snir  Khdn  Afyhdn  Snr,  afterwards 
Shir  Shah  (q.v.),  his  rebellion  in 
Bihar  and  Junpiir,  392. 

Shir  Malik,  Sultan  Muzaffar's  advice 
respecting,  87. 


Shtr,  Malik,  son  of  *Azz-iil-Malk,  has 
charge  of  Mandisdr,  368. 

Shir  Shdh  Afghdn  Sur,  king  of  Dehh', 
*A'lam  Khiin  and  Daria  Kh&n  join 
themselves  to,  431,  436.  See  also 
Shir  Kh^n. 

Shirwdn  Khdn  Bhatti,  adopted  son  of 
Afzal  Kh^  451 ;  kills  Burhin  the 
murderer  of  Mahmifd  HI.  and  his 
ministers,  452. 

Shirwdni,  tribe  of  Afghans,  454. 

Shujd'at  Khdn,  messenger  to  Sultin 
Bahddar  at  Mandd,  370 ;  companion 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  sees  the  beantifal 
Nazuk  Bahr,  315 ;  killed  with  Saltlbi 
Bahadar  at  Did  (▲.D.  1537),  396, 
397. 

Shujd'at  Khdn,  executed  by  Sultan 
Mahmdd  III.  at  the  instigation  of 
Jarji  (nr.  1543-44),  421. 

Shuj(t-ul's\iulk,  in  skirmish  with  Raj- 
puts, 272. 

Shujet'ul-Mulk,  otherwise  Raji  Ma- 
hamad  OuvX  joins  Latif  Khan,  334. 

Shwd'-ul'Mulk,  brother  of  'A'lam 
Khan,  takes  his  turn  in  charge  of 
Mahmdd  HI.  423;  effect  of  his 
joke,  424. 

Sidlkdt,  battle  at,  328n. 

Sidd,  Malik,  Khassiah  Kh^l  Sult^m', 
defeated  at  Ch^mp^m'r,  207  and  n. 

Sidh  Rdj  Jai  Singh,  Sdlankhi  ruler  of 
Oujai^t,  27 ;  extends  and  strengthens 
Gujarat,  35  ;  builds  forts  of  BhanSj, 
Dabhoi,  &c.,  35 ;  constructs  tank  of 
Sahasra-ling  at  Pattan,  35  and  n. ; 
founds  Sidhpdr,  and  famous  temple 
there,  35. 

Sidhpdr,  founded  by  Sidh  Raj  Jai 
Singh,  35 ;  founding  of  famous 
temple  at,  85  and  n. ;  Sultan  Ah- 
mad*s  expedition  against  temple  of, 
98 ;  destruction  of  temples,  120. 

Sidi  Amin  Jiu,  retainer  of  Jhujar 
Khan,  has  charge  of  Malik  Jiu, 
435. 

Sidi  Marjdn  Khdn,  Mcdik,  governor  of 
fort  of  Bhardj,  136. 

Sidi  Pir  Jiu,  retainer  of  Jhdjar  Elhan, 
has  charge  of  Malik  Jid,  435. 

Sidi  Ulang,  at  the  siege  of  Chixxk^ixxix, 
208n. 

iSVAa^/ar-/ty^= Sahasra-ling  {q.v.),  S5ii. 

Sikandar  htn  Bahldl,  of  DehU ,  contem- 
porary of  Mahmdd  Bi'garhd,  168 ; 
recognises  the  independence  of  Gu- 
jarat, 226  and  n. ;  assists  Sultan 
Muhamad  Khilji,  250  and  n.,  252r.  ; 
is  a  cause  of  hostility  between  the 
Emperor  HumiUthi  and  SultlUi  B«- 
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Sikandar  hin  Bahldl — cont 

hiUUir,  876;  dies  a.d.  1517,  255; 
his  ban  mot  on  Dehli  and  Gujar&t, 
20,886. 

Sikandar  Khdn,  son  of  Sultan  Muha- 
mad,  grandson  of  Solt^  Ahmad,  in 
battle  near  Eaparbanj,  144. 

Sikandar  Khdn,  son  of  MnzafiFar  II. 
and  Bibi  R&ni,  226,  300 ;  brought 
up  and  advanced  by  Ehush-Eadam 
'ImKd-al-Mnlk,  308;  is  sent  from 
Gddhrah  to  Muhamad^bad,  250; 
Bfbf  Rfuu,  his  mother,  dies,  276 ; 
appointed  heir-apparent  (dr.  1525), 
300  and  ;i.,  801,  803;  commended  to 
Shekh  Ji'ii,  302;  intrigueii  against 
Bahidar  Khan,  303.  304;  roceiTes 
his  father's  dying  counHol,  280 ; 
succeeds  his  father  on  throne  of 
Gujarit  (a.d.  1526)  as  Sultdn  Si- 
kandar (y.v.),  307. 

Sikandar  Khdn,  governor  of  Si  was, 
hostiUty  of  SnltiCn  Mahmild  Khiljf 
to,  348n.,  349;  takes  refuge  with 
Ratam'  Chand,  and  waits  on  Sultan 
Bahidar,  349;  accompanies  the 
Sult^  into  Malwah,  350 ;  present  at 
siege  of  Ghitor,  371  ;  ruler  of  Sat- 
was,  under  Sultan  Bahddar,  399; 
is  killed  with  Sultan  Bahadur  at  Diii 
(A.D.  1587),  396,  397. 

Sikandar  Kjidn,  Khurram  Khdn  his 
son,  829. 

Sikandar  bin  Muhamad,  author  of 
**  Mirtft-i-Sikandari,  bom  a.d.  1553, 
59,  486;  his  career,  59,  60;  his 
work,  60-66,  486 ;  his  style,  64,  66. 

Sikandar,  Sultdn,  ascends  throne  of 
Gujarat  a.d.  1526,  307  and  n.; 
alienates  the  nobles  by  his  extrava- 
gance, 808 ;  his  brother,  Latif  Khan, 
in  rebellion  against,  308 ;  warned  of 
his  end  in  a  vision,  308,  81071. ;  his 
life  attempted  while  hunting  (a.d. 
1526),  809n. ;  murdered  by  Rhusli- 
Kadam  Imtfd-ul-Mulk,  309  and  n., 
811,  828n.;  buried  at  Halul  (a.d. 
1526),  311 ;  his  murder  avenged, 
833  and  n. ;  length  of  his  reign, 
807n.,  809,  317  and  n. ;  his  beauty, 
809 ;  his  love  of  pleasure,  314 ;  his 
beautiful  concubine  Nazuk  Bahr, 
315;  his  Portuguese  mirror,  311; 
his  treatment  of  the  Bat  oh  S&ids, 
807  and  n. ;  he  quarrels  with  Shekh 
Badah,  816. 

Sa,  Bdjah,  otherwise  Sabal  Di6  (q.v.), 
25n. 

Silhadi  Rdjput,  called  Purbiah,  his 
origin,  849;  won  over  by  M^dini 
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Silhadi  Rdjput— cont 

B,i.6,  273 ;  hostility  of  Sult^  Mah- 
mdd  Khilji,348n.,  349 ;  takes  refuge 
with  Ratanf  Chand,  349;  received 
by  Sultan  Bahddar  near  Karchf, 
350;  accompanies  the  Sultdn  into 
Malwah,  350,  399;  leaves  Sultdn 
Bahddar,  354 ;  favours  bestowed 
on,  by  the  Sultan,  356;  refuses  to 
appear  at  Court,  856  ;  waits  on  the 
Sultan,  and  is  made  prisoner,  857 
and  II. ;  named  Saldh-ud-din  on  his 
conversion  to  Isldm,  365 ;  his  dupli- 
city at  „siego  of  Raisin,  359,  360 
and  ;i.,  363  and  n.  ;  his  death  (a.d. 
1532),  304  ;  his  women,  356  and  n.. 
363  and  ;i.,  304,  365 ;  his  expendi- 
ture on  women,  366 ;  his  connection 
with  Rand  Sdnkd,  849;i. ;  the  terri- 
tories in  his  possession,  349n.,  366  ; 
his  son  Bhupat,  his  brother  Lakh- 
man  Sen,  his  younger  son  Piiran 
Mai  (ifq.v.). 

Sind,  Sultdn  Mahmiid  Bfgarha*s  cam- 
paign in,  193  and  n. ;  another 
campaign  in,  195  and  n. ;  Bahram 
Kh&n,  a  prince  of,  406;  tribe  of 
Tamim  in,  406». 

SirdJ  bin  Shikh  'Aziz-uUah,  Sh€kh, 
Sh<^kh  Siraj  -ud-din  (^.r.)  so  called, 
17111. 

Sirdj-ud-din,  Sh€kh,  disciple  of  Sh^kh 
'All  Ehatab,  story  of  him  and  Sul- 
tdn Mahmdd  Bigarha,  171. 

Sir/nor,  Muhamad  Shdh  flees  to,  78. 

Sirdht,  a  sarkdr  of  Gujardt,  6;  subject 
to  mulk-giri,  22  and  n. ;  renowned 
for  swords,  3 ;  relation  of  its  Rlljahs 
with  Gujardt,  97n.;  Sultdn  Kutb- 
ud-di'n  defeats  Rdjah  of,  149». ;  his 
campaigns  against,  152n.,  158; 
Malik  Rhizr  exacts  tribute  from 
Rdjah  of,  192/1. ;  Rdjah  of,  plunders 
merchants  on  road  to  Gujardt,  216, 
217n.  :  Rand  Sdnkd  marches  on, 
265 ;  Grassiah  chiefs  reduced  by 
Mahmiid  m.,  439. 

Siwastdn,  boats  from,  56. 

Sitvds,  Sikandar  Khan  governor  of, 
349. 

Sddrahs,  tribe  in  Sind,  194. 

Sdlankhi  Rdj(ths,  ruled  in  Gujarat,  26  ; 
list  of,  27  and  n. ;  connected  with 
Bdgh^lahs  by  intermarriage,  36n. ; 
transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the 
Bdgh(^lahs  from,  36  and  ». 

Soldiers,  remuneration  of,  under  Sul- 
tan Ahmad,  112. 

Sdmndt,  the  port  of,  18n. ;  gold  mines 
near,  28;   conquest   of,  by  Stilton 
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Somndt — eont.  1 

Uahmiid  of  QUim,  26  uid  n.,  dOn.; 
Dibishilim  the  A*cetic  appointad 
mler  of,  29,  30,  Zin.  ;  deBtmction 
of  idol  of,  37  ;  the  snut  temple  at,  i 
deitroyed  by  Zifsr  Khin,  76  and  n.;  ' 
who  Bstablishes  hli-m  *t,  76  uid  n., 
77;  reballion  in  {a.d.  1898),  79, 
SOm. 

Sdwidth,  ft  Rijpilt  god  (*.D.  1Q32), 
860. 

SuiubA^TnA,  parfiaitali  in  Bkrddsli  mr- 
t6r.  nreaue'traia,  IS. 

Sdaiherai  BaAddarpur ,  Saltfn  Abmad 
UkM  it,  builds  a  fort,  and  eata- 
blisbes  Islam  tlisre,  101  and  n.,  105 ; 


has  charge  of,  198,  SOIn.,  203. 

S6ratA,  a  larkdr  of  Qujarit,  7,  21, 
41B:  Mnhamadan  Dams  (or  Kathii- 
war,  2n. ;  ariftin  ol  the  nama,  2n. ; 
porte  in  the  aarkdr  of,  9 ;  villages 
hald  Id  grdt,  17  ;  Banthah'  (or  Wao- 
tbali)  its  anoient  capital,  182  and 
H. ;  fort  of  JUnahgarh  in,  168; 
tomb  ol  llaUk  'Abd-nl-Latff  in, 
232;  eulogiom  on  aoontry  and 
paopte  ol,  1,  180 ;  scarcity  of  trees 
ID,  2;  atone  used  lor  bailding,  2; 
weapons  ia  use  in,  190 ;  the  district 
Oterrun  b;  KathiB,  2ii. ;  Marathaa 
enter  from  the  east,  2ji.  ;  visited  by 
Hnen  Thaang  in  Tth  cent.,  2n.  ; 
tanks  in,  repaired  by  Sidh  Raj  Jai 
Singh,  35 ;  its  relations  with  Guja- 
rit  (ci>,  1400),  97n. ;  rebels  against 
Saltan  Ahmad  driven  into,  97  ; 
the  Saltto'a  csmpaif^n  in,  98,  181 ; 
another  riaio^  against  Sultan  Ah- 
mad in,  101,  102  and  n. ;  Saltan 
Mahmiid  Bi'Karba's  oampsigna  in, 
180  el  irij. ;  other  expeditions  to, 
187  and  n.  ;  in  charge  of  Prioco 
KhaUl  Khsn  (^d.  U87),  216; 
Malik  Afaz  governor  of,  271,  270 ; 
zaminddri  ol,  instigate  revolt  against 
Sultan  Bahadar,  336  ;  rebellion  in 
(i.D.  1627),  336. 

Sounif A  a,  entitled  Latif-oI-MoIk,  Mn- 
laffsr  n.'a  clemency  to,  288. 

Soundhd,  Malik,  door-keeper  to  Sal- 
tan Sikandar,  310  and  n. 

Srinagar,  Hindu  city  near  Ahmadibdd, 
91n. 


124. 

Sutimda,  son  of  Mujjhid-al-Mnlk, 
crsated  Mandnar  Eh«n,  329. 

iSu'iniiin-n(^r=lGlim-nagar  (n.v.),  ■ 
tarkdr  of  Oajarit,  22. 

Suttdji  Shak,  killed  iu  battle  nvar  Ah- 
madnsgar  (j>.d.  IG20),  268. 

Suttdadb&d,  its  origin,  lOfi. 


pendency  ol  OajarAt,  invaded  b; 
Rajab'A'dilKhaa.Te^SaltltoAbniad 
marches  against  Nasi'r  Kh^  in, 
99,  100  and  n. ;  rebellion  in,  anp- 
pressed,  102;  besieged  by  Hahmifd 
Khilji,  IBS,  190n.;  Alaf  Kbin  at 
220  and  n. ;  Latil  Khin  in  rebellion 
in,  306;  Prince  Latil  Kh^  de- 
feated and  wotmded  near  (a-d 
1527),  336  and  R. 

SiiaxJu,  Hindd  tribe  giving  ralera  U 
Sind,  194,406  ;  Tathah  their  oapital 
fi6n.  ;  Saltan  Mahamad's  campaigi 
against,  57. 

Switk,  a  tarkdr  of    Qajar<t,   6,   14 


Siirapid,  of  Maiitah,  a  robber  chiel 
joined  by  Ban  Raj,  2un. 

.Siirat,  a  larkdr  ol  Oujarit,  7,  tl 
revenae  from,  12;  the  Mahmmdiot 
16f>. 

Siirnl,  a  port  of  Oajarat,  9 ;  tribott 
ol  lUmnagar  tarkdr  belongs  to,  2i 
and  n. ;  port  of  Dsman  dependeni 
on,  17  ;  Sh^kh  Malik  governor  of 
69  and  n. ;  Kaltiin  Bahddar  visits 
638 ;  given  in  )dyir  to  'Im^-nl 
Molk  Malik  Jfii,  420  ;  Fattii  Jii! 
confined  in  lort  al,420;  Halik  Jfii 
sent  to  Khadiwand  Kixio  Hiiai  at 
-436 ;  ShSkh  Kamal-ud-din  at,  it 
reign  of  Mahmiid  m.,441. 

Sulis  Sultdni,  Imdd-ulMuik,  depnted 
to  root  out  sedition  in  Knlbargah. 
00;    bnt    is  sUin  (?  A.D,    1346),  6t 

Satltj,  Moghals  under  Kadur  defeated 

near,  39n. 
Suiifima-ni(iti=S£barinati  (q.v,),  90H. 
Smdng    Haratti,    performanoe    ol     a 

under  MazaSar  IL,  294  andn. 
SiBordi,  Earopean  blades  in  India,  1S< 
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Taghiy  a  cobbler,  raises  revolt  in  Qu- 
jartit,  50 ;  kills  Malik  Muzafifar,  and 
imprisons  Sh^kh  Mu*iz-ad-din,  50  ; 
plunders  Kambhiiat,  and  besieges 
Bhariij,  51;  defeats  Malik  Yiisaf 
Baghra  at  Kambh^at,  51 ;  puts  to 
death  Sh^kh  Mu*iz-ad-din,  52  ;  aban- 
dons Bhanij,  51 ;  flees  to  Asawal, 
51 ;  coming  from  Nahrwdlah,  gives 
battle  to  Sultan  Muhamad  at  Rar- 
rah-biti,  52 ;  defeated,  flees  to  Nahr- 
walah,  and  thence  to  Eaut  Barahi, 
52;  takes  refuge  in  Qimar  and 
Damrilah,  52 ;  in  danger  at  Gim^r, 
takes  refuge  with  J^un  of  Tathah, 
52,  55,  57 ;  Sultan  Muhamad  pur- 
sues him  to  Tathah  (▲.d.  1350),  57. 

Tdg-p68hdnf  **  cap- wearers,''  i.e.  Kazil- 
bdshes,  244n. 

Tdh  Rdnahf  a  Rajput  zaminddry  father 
of  Rani  Harbal  (7.w.)»  289. 

T&i  Jamdl,  Malik,  entitled  Wajih-ul- 
Mulk,  829. 

Tdj  Khdn,  envoy  of  Mahmiid  Khilji 
rA.D.  1438),  128n. ;  chief  of  embassy 
from  Mahmiid  Ehilji  to  Sultan 
Kntb-ud-dfn  (a.d.  1456),  150n. 

TdJ  Khdn  Narpdli,  called  also  Khdn 
Olzim,  328n. ;  sent  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Mdrasah,  272n. ;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Mahmiid  Shah, 
812;  sides  with  Bahadar  Eh^n, 
812n. ;  at  Dhandukah,  819;  sends 
news  from  Gujarat  to  Bahadar 
Khan,  828;  leavmg  Dhandukah, 
joins  Bahi&dar  Khan  at  Diingarpiir, 
826 ;  declines  to  support  Latif 
Kh^n,  827  and  n. ;  does  homage  to 
Bahddar  Khan  at  Nahrwalah,  328 
and  n. ;  honoured  and  rewarded  by 
Bahi&dar  Shah,  829;  deputed  to 
capture  'Imdd-ul-Mulk,  881  and  n. ; 
appointed  wazir,  884 ;  with  expedi- 
tion against  Raf  Singh  of  P^l, 
886n.,  838  and  n. ;  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Kambhaiat,  88Gn. ;  built 
TiCjpiir,  and  the  tomb  of  Shih 
A'lam  Bukh^i,  288. 

Tdj  Khdn  Saidr,  one  of  Sultan  Mah- 
miid Bigarha's  nobles,  287  and  n. ; 
appointed  to  Torakh,  198 ;  at  siege 
of  Chiimpinfr,  208n. ;  his  masjid 
near  Jamilpiirah  gate,  Ahmad^bdd, 
240. 


Tdj  Muhamad,  Mauldnd,  saves  the 
Ufe  of  Said  Muhamad  Jdnptirf, 
241. 

Tdj-ud'din  Ja\far,  appointed  Ndztm 
of  Oujarit,  42. 

Tdi'Ud'din  Siwi,  Mauldnd,  Sultto 
Mahmiid  Bigarha's  last  visit  to, 
226. 

Tdj-ul-Mulk,  title  of  MaUk  Tuhfah 
(o.r.),  98n. 

Tdj-ul-Mulk,  Malik,  entitled  Mu'in- 
ul-Mulk,  and  left  in  charge  of  Th£l- 
nfr,  120. 

Talahti=ihQ  petta  or  bdzdr,  870ii. 

Taldjah,  a  port  of  Sorath,  9 ;  SultiUi 
Bahadar  at,  888. 

Tamim,  tribe  of,  in  Sind,  406n. 

Tamim,  a  governor  of  Sind,  406. 

Tnmbol  (^—Batndl),  reduced  by  Sultin 
Ahmad,  lOOn. ;  besieged  by  Sultan 
Ahmad  Bahmani,  118,  125n.;  Bah- 
mani  account  of  siege  of,  120  and  n., 
125«. 

Tdng,  village,  Khizr  Khan  of  Dehli 
at,  lOOn. 

Tdnk  dynasty,  Gujarat  bestowed  upon, 
70,  71n.,  187. 

Tdihks,  caste  of,  67  and  n. 

Tankah,  value  of,  246. 

Tankchah,  value  of  Gujartiti  (16th 
cent.),  6,  7,  11 :  value  of,  in  Pattan, 
Jhaldwar,  Kan',  and  Ahmad^bid, 
11. 

Tankhwdh, "  assignments,"'  10. 

Tankhwdh'i-alufah,  signification  of, 
177n. 

Tdpti,  crossed  by  SultiCn  Ahmad,  118. 

Tdrdpur  gate  of  Mandii,  107. 

Tar  gin,  Sfoghals  under,  near  Dehli, 
89n. 

Tdrikh'i-Bahddar  Shdhi,  its  author, 
59 ;  account  of  Bahadar  Khan's 
leaving  Gujarat,  279;  its  author 
ddrdghah  of  Kambhiiat,  841 ;  who 
accompanies  Sultan  Bahddar,  850; 
is  present  with  expedition  against 
Chitdr,  870  ;  and  with  the  Emperor 
Humaiiin  at  Chitor,  886. 

Tark^sar,  parganah  in  Bhanij  iiarkdr, 
revenue  from,  18. 

Tdtdr  Khdn,  son  of  Zafar  Kh^, 
hostage  for  his  father,  68, 74  and  n.; 
his  son  Ahmad  Khdn  bom,  74; 
joins  his  father,  Zafar  Khiin,  at 
Pattan,  78,  80 ;  leaves  Panfpat  and 
invests  Dehli,  78  and  n. ;  in  cam- 
paign against  I'dar,  79;  with  his 
father  at  Somndt,  79;  his  father 
gives  him  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat, 
81  and  n.,  82n. ;  is  entitled  Sulttfn 
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Tdtdr  Khdn—coni 

Mnhamad  (^.v.),  81  and  n. ;  his 
conduct  towards  his  father,  81,  82 ; 
his  ambitions  designs,  78,  79 ;  pro- 
poses to  take  Dehlf ,  80  and  n, 

Tdtdr  Khdn  Ghdri,  son  of  Sultan  *Ala- 
ud-dfn,  370  and  n. ;  invests  Chi  tor 
for  Sult&n  Bah^dar,  370;  present 
at  siege  of  Chi  tor,  371 ;  his  jdgirf 
J7. 

Tatdr  Khdn  Lodi,  grandson  of  Sultan 
Sikandar  Lodf,  sent  to  make  a 
diversion  against  Humaitin,  276n., 
382;  is  defeated  and  killed,  382 
and  n. 

Tdtdr-ul'MtUk,  wazir  of  Mujahid  Kh^ 
Bhalim,  takes  offence  at  a  joke  on 
his  master,  424  ;  contrives  the 
escape  of  Mahmtid  III.  from  con- 
finement, 425. 

Tathahy  capital  of  the  Siimrah  dy- 
nasty, 56  and  n. ;  Taghi  the  rebel 
takes  refuge  with-  Jdm  of,  52,  55, 
57;  Sultan  Muhamad*s  last  cam- 
paign against,  56,  57 ;  campaign  of 
Sultin  Ffrdz  against,  57 ;  taken  by 
the  Arghiins,  343n. ;  Sh^kh  Ahmad 
Ganibakhsh  at,  91n. 

Tawakkul,  Malik,  servant  of  Mahmiid 
Sh^,  his  son  Fateh  Mulk  (q.v.), 
383 ;  his  son  Malik  Jiii  (q.v.\  400. 

Telingdnah,  Sultan  Mahmild  Bigarha 
procures  arms  from,  178. 

Tenasserim=DehndaTi  (q.v.)^,  18. 

T€nrahy  village  of,  Dari£  Khan  and 
'A'lam  Khdn  meet  at,  429. 

Thabdk,  a  boy  cursed  by  the  Prophet 
seen  at,  174. 

Thdlnir,  fort  of,  Nasi'r  Khin  in,  101 
and  n.,  102  ;  Sultan  Ahmad  orders 
rebuilding  of,  119 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Bigarha  reviews  his  army  at,  177, 
176n. ;  the  Sultan  revisits  the  place, 
221,  224. 

ThdnaddrSy  explanation  of,  23n. 

Thdnah,  besieged  by  Gujardtis,  117 ; 
battle  at,  117. 

Thdnesar,  town  of,  68;  Tdtar  Khto 
at,  78n. 

Thdradf  parganah  of,  revenue  from, 
16. 

Timur  Gurgdn,  Sdhih-i-Kirdn  Amir, 
orders  the  taking  of  MiiMn  Ta.d. 
1397),  79 ;  captui-es  Dehh'  (a.d. 
1398),  79 ;  Sultan  Mahmiid  flees  to 
Gujarat  from,  79;  retreats  from 
Dehlf,  80n. ;  his  invasion  of  Riim, 
376;  Kard  Yusaf  Turkoman  and 
Sultan  Ahmad  Jalair  fled  before, 
377  ;  dies  a.d.  1404,  83. 


Timurah-bdsnah,  parganah  in  Champa- 

nir  sarkdr^  revenue  from,  18. 
Tirhang  Dds,  Rdjah  of  Champim'r, 
130 ;  conspires  against  Sult^  Ah- 
mad, 100;  submits  to  the  Sultan, 
102;  the  Sultanas  campaign  against, 
104  and  n. 
Tiri,  Rajah  of  Xi£ddt,  conspires 
against  Sultin  Ahmad,  100,  102 
and  n, ;  submits  to  the  Saltan,  102. 

TiSdd  grds  in  Gujarat,  99n. 

Tddar  Mai,  Edjah,  under  the  Ehn- 
peror  Akbar,  22. 

Tdghdn^  Malik,  created  Farhat-nl- 
Mulk,  166 ;  has  chaise  of  Stokbd- 
dhar  and  Jagat,  198 ;  prevents  in- 
surrection in  Ahmaddb^d,  203. 

Tdgkdn,  Malik,  son  of  Malik  Aiaz, 
235;  waits  on  Sultan  Bahfidar  at 
Dilwarah,  337 ;  has  charge  of  Did, 
347;  his  treatment  of  Shah  Tahir 
Dakhinf  and  Persian  merchants, 
355  ;  towns  belonging  to,  17. 

Tdghdn  Shdh  Khatrt,  entitled  Iftikh^- 
ul-Mulk,  in  battle  near  KaparbanJ, 
144. 

Tdghlak  Fulddi,  Malik,  at  siege  of 
Mandisdr,  274n.;  created  FiilKd 
Khan,  330. 

Tdghlak  Khdn,  Prince,  at  storming  of 
Mahdbalah  defile  (a.d.  1467),  184 
and  n.,  185n. 

Tdghlak  Khan,  Mddiid-ul-Mulk  so  en- 
titled, 330;  his  son  created  Manii 
Khan,  330. 

Tdghlak  Khdn,  governor  of  Mdrbf, 
defeated  by  Ishdk,  337. 

Tdghlak  5AaA=Ghids-ud-dfn  Tdghhik 
(7.V.),  73. 

Tdkhan,  name  of  a  well  in  Jiinahgarh, 
183. 

Tdrakh,  village  on  the  Mahindn,  Taj 
Elhan  has  charge  of,  193. 

Trildk,  son  of  Siilahan,  ancestor  of 
Sadh^an  (^.v.),  67. 

Trildk,  son  of  Diilah,  ancestor  of  Sa- 
dhdran  (9  v.),  68. 

Tripoliah,  the,  230. 

Tudr,  name  of  a  Rajpiit  tribe,  278 
and  n. 

Tuh/ah,  Malik,  receives  title  of  Taj- 
ul-Mulk,  98n. ;  expedition  against 
infldels,  98n. 

**  Tuhfat'us-Sdddt^  written  by  Anim 
Kashmiri  for  Said  Hazrat  Mab|[- 
rak,  436. 

Tuhm-ud'din,  Kdzi,  meeting  with  Sal- 
tin  Mahmiid  Bigarha  at  Sarkh^i, 
200 ;  story  of  him  and  the  Soltlbi^s 
jeweller,  214. 
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Turkejf,  GuJKriii  paper  exported  to,  4. 
Turks  assist  Mahk  Aiaz  against  the 

Portuguese,  222ii.,  86Dfi. 
Turks  (European),  established  at  Di  u 

by    Sultan    BahiCdar    (a.v.    1581), 

847. 


U. 


ITchh,   boats    from, 
Shahab-ud-din,  84. 

ITdi  Singh,  Rt^jah  of  Bansbalah,  de- 
feated by  Musulmans,  272  and  n. ; 
entertains  Bahadar  Khtfn,  277  and 
R. ;  submits  to  Bahddar  Khan  at 
Cbftdr,  826n. ;  killed  in  baUle  of 
Kinwah,  347n.,  8o3n. 

U'di  Singhj  Rajah  of  Pal,  attempts  to 
rescue  Sultin  Mahmiid  Khilji,  858 
and  n. 

U'gar  6/n,  sent  to  hold  Mandii  for 
M^dim'  Ra6,  256 ;  in  skirmish  with 
Musnlmims,  272n. 

Ujain,  on  the  Kaliadah,  battle  be- 
tween Sultan  Ahmad  and  Sultan 
Hoshang,  108,  104n. ;  occupied  by 
Sultiln  Ahmad,  106  and  n. ;  M<^dini 
Ra<5  retreats  to,  256;  the  city  of, 
giTen  to  Silhadi  Pilrbiah,  856;  in 
churge  of  Bhiipat  Rii,  857  ;  placed 
in  cluirge  of  Daria  Khdn  of  Mandii, 
868;  Muhamad  Shih  Fariiki  en- 
camped at,  894,  399. 

(//ugh  Khan  (otherwise  Alp  Khan) 
commands  expedition  against  Gu- 
jarat, 87  and  n. ;  rules  in  Gujanit  as 
^'dtim  of  'Ala-ud-din,  38,  89  and 
II. ;  suppresses  sedition  at  Miiltan, 
89r.  ;  engaged  against  the  Moghals 
under  Kadur,  39n. ;  troops  revolt 
against  him,  39n. ;  in  action  with 
Moghals  near  Dehlf ,  39n. ;  has 
charge  of  Rantambhdr,  89n. ;  dies 
about  A.D.  1801,  89n. ;  said  tc  have 
adopted  IMwal  D4  as  his  daughter, 
88 ;  and  to  have  built  the  A'dinah 
moMJid  in  Pattan,  88. 

Vlugn  Khdn,  Baha-ul-Mulk  so  en- 
titled (A.D.  1526),  829;  in  league 
with  'Imad-ul-Mulk  and  Latif  Khiln, 
884  and  n. ;  is  probably  executed 
(a.d.  1626),  886  and  n. ;  confounded 
with  Alaf  Khin,  862fi. 


*Ulugh  Khan,  the  Abyssinian,  at  the 
death  of  Mnhmiid  III.,  454. 

*Umar  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Hoshang  of 
Malwah,  raiscH  army  against  Mah- 
mud  Khiljf,  and  bums  BhHsah,  123 
and  H.;  he  is  slain  in  battle  near 
Sdrangpiir  (a.d.  1438),  124  and  n. 

*Umar  Khan  Afghdn  L6di,  flying  from 
Humaidn,  takes  re%ige  with  Sultan 
Bahadar,  347  and  ii. 

CTnah,  near  Dili,  a  port  in  Sorath, 
9 ;  Mirza  Muhamad  Zaman  at,  400, 
401 ;  Shah  Shams-ud-din  Bukhan' 
buried  near,  189. 

^Usrndn    Ahmad    Stirkh^ji,    conspires 
against  Sultdn  Ahmad,  95. 
56 ;    tnkon    by    I    *  Usmdnpurah,  near  xUimaduba<l,  built 

,        by  Said  *Usman,  440. 


V. 


Valahhu  Saurashtra  tributary  to  (7th 
cent.),  88fi. 

Valahhi  dynasty  in  Gujarat  (7th  cent.), 
24n. 

Virdwal  (—Baldwal),  purt  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans tributary  to  Gujarat,  18. 


w. 


Wddhdf,  tribe  of  Rajpilts,  85ii. 

Wdghars,  race  of,  195n. 

Wagh^lahs  (or  Bagh^/ahs)  hold  grds 
of  Jbtilawtir,  16  and  n. 

Wahidpur,  palace  of,  near  RasiUabiCd, 
164n. 

Wajih'ud'din  Kuraishi,  Malik,  as 
Nazim  in  Gujarat,  41 ;  made  wazir 
of  Sultan  Kutb-ud-dfn  MublUrak  of 
Dehlf,  41. 

Wajih'ul'Mulk,  wazir  of  FtimKd 
Khan,  his  sagacity  saves  his  em- 
ployer's life,  468. 

Wajih'Ul'Mulk  Tdj,  in  battle  at 
Dahilr  (a.d.  1648),  417;  in  conspi- 
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Waffh'ul-Mulk,  Tdf—eoni. 

racy  Against  Jarjf,  422 ;  takes  his 

torn  in  charge  of  Mahmild  IIL,  428 ; 

he  is  plundered  by  order  of  that 

Snlt^,  427,  429. 
Wajth-Ml'MuUe  Tdnk,  first  Mohama- 

dan  ruler  of  Gujar<(t|  67  ;  originally 

a  Hindu    named  Sadhiiran    (o'.v.), 

67,  70;  his  sdb,  Zafar  Kh^n,  Ndxim 

of  Gujarat,  58,  6a 
Wajih-ul'MtUk  Tdnk,  entertained  by 

Darii   Khan,  411 ;    meets    Sultan 

Bftahmdd  UL  at  Jtoibii  in  JhaUwar, 

416. 
lVdntd=Binth  (q.v,),  489. 
WanthcUi     (or      BanthaU)^     ancient 

capital  of  Sdrath,  182  and  n. 
Wdtrak,  River^  Mahmiid^bdd  founded 

on,  201;    Bahadar    Shah   at  (a.d. 

1526),  881n. 
Weap<m8f  in  use  in  Sorath  (a.d.  1470), 

190;  used  by  Hindds  in  Sind,  195; 

in  Kdthiawar  (a.d.  1473),  198.    See 

aiso  Muskets. 


Y. 


\ddgdr  B^  Kcutilbdsh,  Persian  envoy 

to  Sult^  MuzafiFar  H.  of  Gujarat, 

244n. 
Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirzd,  in  charge   of 

Pattan  for  Emperor  Humaiiin,  392 ; 

retires  from  Gujarat  before  Sult^ 

Bahadar,  393. 
Vakdt,    officer    of    Bahadar    Gilam', 

attacks  Mahafm,  218n. 
Yakub,  entitled  Dari^  Khan,  808. 
Ycuid   bin    Mahrdn^    cursed  by  the 

Prophet,  174. 
Yutuff  son  of  Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  331. 
Yiuaf,  son  of  Latff -ullah,  309 ;  joins 

Bahddar    Khdn  at   Mahmiidnagar, 

327. 
YiUaJy  Malik,  brother  of  Malik  'Alam 

Shiih,  entitled  Saif  Khdn,  225. 
Yusaf  Baghra,  Maiik,   sent   against 

rebels,  is  slain  (a.d.  1346),  51. 


z. 


2jafar  Khdn,  killed  in  action  with 
Moghals  near  Dehli,  89n. 

Za/ar  Khdn,  as  Ndzim  in  Gujarat  (a'r. 
1317),  40;  recalled,  and  put  to 
death,  40. 

Zafar  Khdn,  title  giren  to  Hasan 
Gangii  (9.0.),  53a. 

Za/ar  Khdn,  Ndzim  in  Gujarat,  58; 
dies  m  Gujarat  (a.d.  1371),  5a 

Zafar  Khdn,  son  of  Wajfh-ul-Mulk, 
bom  at  Dehh',  71a. ;  a  saint  bestows 
on  him  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat  for 
his  good  deeds,  70,  71 ;  made  chief 
butler  to  Firoz  Shah,  72  and  a.; 
sent  to  Gujarit  against  Rasti  Khan, 
74  and  n.,  75ii. ;  made  ydzim  of 
Gujartlt,  58,  68;  honoured  by 
Sultan  Muhamad,  75;  at  Pattan, 
74,  75;  entitled  Muzaffar  Khan,  A:c, 
74ji.,  75 ;  his  letter  to  Rasti  Khan, 
74 ;  defeats  lUstf  Kh^  at  Kambhii, 
75 ;  founds  Jitpiir,  75 ;  paoificates 
Gujarit,  75 ;  suppresses  rebellion  in 
I'dar,  76 ;  designs  to  destroy  temple 
of  Sdmnat,  76;  repels  inrasion  of 
Gujarat  by  Ritjah  'A'dil  Khan,  76 
and  n. ;  his  campaign  against  Jha- 
rand,  76  and  n, ;  destroys  temple 
of  Sdmnit  and  establishes  IsUm 
there  (a.d.  1895),  76  and  n.,  77;  his 
campaign  against  Mandd,  77  and  a.; 
visits  tomb  of  Khwijah  Mu*in-ud- 
din  at  Ajmfr,  77  and  n. ;  his  cam- 
paign against  Sfimbhar  and  Dfnd- 
winah,  77,  78;  his  campaign 
against  Dilw^rah  and  Jagwarah, 
78  and  m.  ;  his  son  Titar  Khan 
joins  him  at  Pattan,  78 ;  his  cam- 
paign against  Tdar,  79,  SOn- ;  sup- 
presses rebellion  in  S6mnit,  79, 
80n.;  Sultan  Mahmiid  of  Dehh' 
seeks  aid  from,  79;  places  Tatar 
Khin  on  throne  of  Gujartit,  and 
retires  into  private  life,  81  and  a., 
82n. ;  said  to  cause  his  son's  death, 
82  and  n. ;  resumes  the  government 
of  Gttjarit,  88;  makes  Shams 
Kh^  governor  of  "Sigdr,  83;  ap- 
points his  successor,  88;  preparaa 
to  assist  Sultan  Mahmild  against 
Ikbil  Khan,  88;  assumes  regal 
power  in  Gujarat  with  the  title  of 
Mua£Far  Shih  (q.v,),  8i  and  a. ; 
kings  of  his  dynasty,  71fi. 
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Zatar  Khdn^  son  of  Soltibi  Ahmad 
Gujaritf,  leads  expedition  against 
Malik-at-TaJjKr  in  Mah^fm,  116; 
takes  ThAnahby  siege,  117 ;  attacks 
Mahiim,  117 ;  which  he  takes  from 
MaUk-nt-Tajiiir,  118. 

Za/ar'Ul'Jiwdrk,  left  in  charge  of  D^<5- 
gfr,  51  and  n. ;  is  driven  to  Dhiirf 
54. 

Zakir-ud-din  Bdbar,  see  Bihar,  277. 

Zahir-ul'Mutk,  killed  in  battle  with 
lUf  Mai,  258n. 

Zmd  hin  *Amrdn  (or  Zaid  ibn  *Umr- 
ibn-Mad^V  attefita  the  truth  of  a 
tradition,  174  and  n. 

Zakkumddr,  epithet  applied  to  Ah- 
madabad  by  Aarangzfb,  9 In. 

Zamdn  Mirzd,  son  of  Badi-uz-Zaman, 
and  grandson  of  Hus^n  Baikrah, 
374, 400 ;  marries  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  BjCbnr.  874 ;    imprisoned 


Zamdn  Mirzd—Qoni, 
by  Emperor  Humdiifn,  he  escapes  to 
Sultdn  Bahddar,  874;  letters  con- 
cerning, between  Emperor  Humdiiln 
and  Sultan  Bah^ar,  875 ;  his  pre- 
tensions to  throne  of  Gujarit,  400 ; 
defeated  at  U'nah  by  Malik  Jfd, 
401. 

Zid'ud'dinf  Malik,  entitled  Nizim-ul- 
Mulk,  wazfr  of  Suit  to  Ahmad,  108 
and  n. 

Zid-td'Mulk,  in  battle  near  Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Zid'ul'Mulk,  son  of  Nasir  Kh&n, 
pardoned  for  complicity  in  murder 
of  Sultan  Sikandar,  8d5n. ;  plun- 
dered by  Rdi  Singh  in  Dah<5d  (cir. 
1627),  886n. 

Zin  Bandahf  deputed  to  try  eril-doers 
at  IMdgfr,  48  and  n. ;  is  taken  by 
rebels  and  killed,  49. 
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